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i don’t think the United 
tates needs super-patriots. 
e need patriotism, hon-, 
ily practiced by all of us. 
e don’t need those people 
lat are more patriotic than 
Du or anybody else.” 





“Let our patriotism be re- 


flected in the creation of 
confidence rather than cru- 
sades of suspicion. The one 
great irreversible trend in 
world history is on the side 
of liberty—and so, for all 
time to come, are we.” 





hy do the rightists rage? 





Save 94% of Periodical storage space - 
with University Microfilms 


Over 1500 Serial ` 
y =œ publications now 


Esra | 


| available 








s j These handy little boxes are pro- 
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š viding adequate periodical refer- 
f) ence service— while saving 94% 
Fi] of storage space—for many lead- 
| xj] ing libraries. It is accomplished 
| Of 3 : i 
es) by following the suggestions in 


this two-part program. 


l. Keep regular issues available for the first year 
or two—the period of greatest use. Then, get 
microfilms for enduring reference needs. It costs 
no more than binding the shelf worn periodi- 
cals—saves 94% of space. 


2 a Replace present backfile volumes with microfilms 
when the stack space they take is needed for better 
use. It costs much less than a building addition. 


Many new titles have been added to UM avyailabili- 
ties in the last few months, making the service more com- 
prehensive than ever. Write for the complete list of backfile 
and current volumes. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Published month!y except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-class 


postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing _ 


at a special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 
authorized on July 8, 1918. 


Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership « 


lues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 25¢ 


each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925, ™ 
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Profile Letters are truly the finest of 
all letters for many, many uses 
throughout the library. They are avail- 
able in white, black, or gold. 


The Fonts are made up of beautifully 
designed letters, with sharp, flat sur- 
faces on the letters to quickly catch 
contrasting light shadows and give a 
third dimension appearance ... the 
new “profile” look! 


Profile Letters are molded plastic with 
a self-adhering back that sticks to 
practically any surface ... wood, 
metal, glass, plastic, lucite. You can 
use them on doors, desks, bulletin 
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DRESS UP’ YOUR LIBRARY | 
THE NEW LOOK 


... the self-adhering 


plastic 3 dimensional letters for 
permanent or changeable signs or displays 


boards, pegboards, tack boards, and 
displays. They are ideal.for use as 
section label signs or on the ends of 
stack ranges. ' 
Anywhere you need “eye-catching”, 
attractive lettering ... Profile Letters 
look best! 

Profile Letters are used for both per- 
manent and changeable signs or dis- 
plays. Simply press them into position . 
and they stay there... or you can 
remove them and use them again and 
again, If after several changes of lo- 
cation, your Profile Letters need more 
adhesive on the back, . .. replenish 
with Demco Replacement Adhesive. 
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Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 
Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 






YEARS OF 
SERVICE 
TO LIBRARIES 


Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 
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NEW HARPER FICTION 
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of interest to libraries 


JOYCE CARY 
AN AMERICAN VISITOR 


“Exciting and continuously interesting... 
an immediacy of reference which makes it 
seem as if it had been written to explain 
recent events in the Congo, in Kenya and 
in other parts of Africa.” — ANTHONY 
West, New Yorker. “Highly recom- 
mended.” — Library Journal. 

LC 61-10241. $3.95 


BARNABY CONRAD 
DANGERFIELD 


“A fascinating insight ...an absorbing 
novel ... DANGERFIELD projects a Sinclair 
Lewis-like figure into a classic domestic 
situation that writers from Euripides to 
O’Neill have found irresistible.” — LESTER 
Gorn, San Francisco Examiner. “Devas- 
tating, brilliant . . . I felt Lewis himself 
vibrating through every page.”’— JOHN 
GUNTHER. LC 61-14834. $3,95 


WILLIAM FENNERTON 


THE POTENTATE 


“An entertaining account of the rise and 
fall of an important Communist bureau- 
crat, deftly written with a considerable 
amount of wry humor. It is a book that 
should amuse readers who do not ordi- 
narily read much fiction.”— Publishers’ 


Weekly. LC 61-10243. $3.95 
HOWARD SPRING 
I MET A LADY 


In this superb new novel, the author of 
My Son, My Son and The Houses in Be- 
tween, one of the great storytellers of our 
time, is at his best. This chronicle that 
spans half a century and two World Wars 
is crowded with characters as rich and 
varied as the years through which they 
move. LC 61-17558. $4.95 
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JOHN EHLE 


LION ON THE HEARTH 


“A sensitive, satisfying family saga, par-. 
ticularly interesting in thé portrayal of 
mountain people leaving their hills.” 
-— Library Journal. “There is Thomas 


Wolfe’s own eloquence, and none of his. 


discursiveness in the evocation you will 
find here of sight and sound and smell... 
the facts and acts of love and the somber 
tones of death.”— N. Y. Herala Tribune. 
LC 61-10242. $4.95 


MARIO POMILIO 


THE NEW LINE 


What happens when the hope or illusion 
of freedom comes to the unfree? Out of 
the blue, the Party newspaper proclaims 
total political freedom for a city long since 


adjusted to its absence. This sardonic. .: 


prize-winning novel from Italy tells a 
story shocking in its impact, timely and 
tirneless in its theme. “An astringent po- 


_ litical satire that takes an original tangent 


from 1984.”—N. Y. Times. 


LC 61-6468. $3.50 


PIERRE-HENRI SIMON 


AN END TO GLORY 


“Possibly the most important piece of fic- 
tion out of France since. Camus’ The 
Stranger ... The story deals with the 
career and disillusionment of a French 
army officer.” — N. Y. Herald. Tribune 
Book Review. 
bomb.” — Christian Science Monitor. “Tre- 
mendous and tremendously important.” 


— Kay BOYLE. LC 61-12234. $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 
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“The force of an atomic ` 
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-~ January cover feature 


` Che upsurge of rightist activityin : 
‘cent months has created difficult. * ) l : 
wroblems for librarians. In this o y Eo T 
month's lead article Everett Moore ; i i ; 
` reports on the continuation of the ' 
pressures first noted in his Intel- 
-lectual Freedom- department for 
November, and Ralph Ellsworth, 


iz a solicited letter leading off this AA BU LLETI N 


month's Free for All, says that the AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL 


rightists have cause for complaint | 
against libraries, that “they Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, SE. Washington 3, D. 


have misrepresented the reasons 
for our positions.” Next month's 
Bulletin will have an annotated 
bibliography, “Readings on Intel- oa 
lectual Freedom, 1954-1961,” by 26 Why Do the Rightists Rage? Everett T. Moore 
Ruth Gregory. 
Meanwhile, there has been a 34 ALA Midwinter Meeting 1962 
countersurge of public alarm at ; 
the extreme positions this genera- 35 The Facts behind the New ALA Goals Exhibit, Frank L. 


~ 








\ ton of ultra-rightists has taken. Schick and Alphonse F. Trezza 

Rarely have a President and an 

ex-President of different parties 37 Library-Community Self-Studies in Kansas, Zelia J. French 
spoken as unanimously, and as 

nearly in chorus, as did Presi- 42 The Small Libraries Project Is Under Way, Donald E. 
dents Kennedy and Eisenhower in Wright 

mid-November. The quotation 

from President Kennedy on this 44 A Plea for a Program of Research in Librarianship, Herbert 
month’s cover is from his speech Goldhor 


ix. Los Angeles, November 18; 
President Eisenhower's, from his 
televised interview with Walter 
Cronkite, broadcast November 23. 


1962 ALA conference Information will be found on pages 48-49, 


DEPARTMENTS | 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 4 Bulletin Board 
a terial of general interest to li- 
. brarians and those interested in 7 Free for All 
t the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 15 Editorial 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 18 Memo to Members 
Acceptance of an advertisement a 
does not imply endorsement of 21 Washington Report 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 51 News from the Divisions 


The ALA Builetin is indexed in è 
. Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 56 Library Technclogy 


and Library Literature. A micro- 


. film edition is available from Uni- 58 Goods and Gadgets 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, . i ‘ 
Mich. i 59 Classified Advertisements 
a Samray Smith  , EDITOR 
| 
C. J. Hoy ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Montylou Wilson PUBLICATIONS ASSISTANT 
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The International Conference on Cataloging 
Principles, held in Paris October 9-18 under the 
sponsorship of the International Federation of 
Library Associations, achieved “a success of his- 
toric proportions,” according to-a brief report 
by C. Sumner Spalding in the Library of Con- 
gress Information Bulletin for November 6, 1961. 
Delegates of 53 nations and 10 international 
bodies participated. The basic. Statement -of 
Principles for author and title entries adopted at 
the conference is reprinted with Mr. Spalding’s 
report. Proceedings of the conference are to be 
published; further reports and interpretations 
will be found in Library Resources and Technical 


Services. 
* 


A new standard for micro-opaques has been pub- 
lished by the American Standards Association. 
Entitled “American Standard Specifications for 
Micro-Opaques, Ph5.5—-1961,” it has been under 
development for more than 10 years by a 49-mem- 
ber sectional committee of ASA. The, American 
Library Association was administrative sponsor 
of the project. Available from ASA, Dept. P269, 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, at $1.00. 
* 


Achieving Quality in School Library Service, a 
report of a four-year study made by twelve state 
committees, has been published by the Southern 
States Work Conference. The study concentrated 
on “collecting evidences of the effects of good 
-service on boys and girls and identifying some 
of the elements that went into providing this 
kind of service.” Because this report was de- 
signed carefully and effectively to emphasize an 
aspect of schoo] library programs that is seldom 
studied, it should be a useful addition to school 
library literature. Available at $1.25 from Wil- 
liam H. Pierce, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
*. 


The Adult Services Division continues to receive 
requests for Books for Tired Eyes, which is out 
of print and may not be replaced for some time. 
The following may be of help to those in search 
of such lists: “Books for the Partially Sighted,” 
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Illinois State Libary. Sofineheld (apply w 
“For Tired Eyes,” New York Public Library, 25% 


“Easy on the Eyes,” Wisconsin Free Library Com- 


mission, Madison 2, 20¢. 
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The Detroit Public Library expects to receive: 
more than $25,000,000 in the year 2061, as one 


- of the beneficiaries of an unusual will made by 
. Edward Ewen MacCrone, Detroit investment spè- 
cialist who died in August of this year. Mr. Mac-. 


Crone’s estate is to be held in trust for a century. 


during which time the money will he invested 
and its earnings reinvested. At the end of that 
time, it is estimated that the ten beneficiaries 
will receive about $250,000,000. The Detroit. Pub- 


lic Library bequest, according to the terms of . 


the will, “is to be known as the Ralpk A. Ulvel- 


ing Fund, as a tribute to his ability and wisdom 


in guiding the affairs of the Library.” 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK PROMOTION AIDS f 


A leaflet describing this year’s Nazional Library l 


Week promotion aids, including a price list and 
order blank, is now available from Promotion 


. Aids, National Library Week, P.O. Box 700, Great 


Neck, Long Island, N.Y. The aids irclude posters, 
streamers, counter-cards, pennants, bookmarks, 
pocket calendars, and table tents. The success 
of last year’s mobile has prompted the. design 


of another around this year’s theme. “Facts in ` 
Brief,” for general distribution, ard the revised ` 


“Organization Handbook,” for participants in the 
program, are also available. 


OF CHICKENS AND EGGS 


A letter by Robert Franklin published in the . 


November issue expressed concern lest business * 


methods take over public libraries. Mrs. Mildred 
Keith Horn of the Longview, Washington, public 
library, has sent in a clipping from the Portland 
Oregonian which, as she says, raises the old ques- 
tion, “Which came first, the chicken or the egg?” 
At the dedication of an addition tc his chain of 
self-service stores in Portland, merchandiser Fred 
Meyer said: 

“To self-service, you got to package your goods. 
For years we held this secret to ourselves, this 
secret of self-selection. It’s an old, old secret. 

“It was first used in the public library. I was 
getting books there when it came to me. They 
had all the goods there, packaged. labeled and 
branded, all in departments. If you wanted his- 
tory, you went to the shelves marked ‘History.’ 
You looked at the goods. You took what you 
wanted to the check-out stand. Isn't that right? 


“But they said you couldn’ t do it with groceries. ` 


Well, we did!” - 
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A MARIANNE MOORE READER 


A collection of Miss Moore’s poetry, essays, letters, 
translations of La Fontaine, and an interview. “Here 
is an evening well spent with one of our most honored 
and respected literary arbiters. For all literature col- 
lections.”’"—Library Journal. LC 61-17409 $6.95 


THE AMERICAN MUSE 


by Henri Dorra 


“The publication in book form of an exhibit at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., which 
combined American paintings with excerpts from Amer- 
ican prose and poetry... . A striking work displaying 
imaginative scope and a rich understanding of the 
American experience.”—-The Booklist (Suggested for 
the Small Library). LC 61-6664 Illus. $10.00 


THE CLOUD FOREST: 


A Chronicle of the South American 
Wilderness 
by Peter Matthiessen 


“In this chronicle of a trip made to what the author 
terms the ‘mysterious continent of South America,’ the 
inhabitants—usually Indians—animals, birds, and vege- 
tation of these hinterlands are viewed with genuine 
interest and appreciation.".—The Booklist. LC 6l- 
10989 Illus. $6.50 


THE PRICE OF LIBERT 
by Alan Barth 


The author believes “American civil liberties are being 
endangered by law enforcement officials and others who 
dismiss the U. S. Constitution's procedural protections 
as ‘legal technicalities.” A thought-provoking book for 
age layman.”-—The Booklist. LC 61-13725 


VOICES IN STONE: | 
The Decipherment of. Ancient Scripts and 
Writings 

by Ernst Doblhofer 


“Writing in a direct lively style, the author aims at the 
general reader . . . Highly recommended,”—Library 
Journal, LC 61-9122 Illus. $6.00 


STRING TOO SHORT 
TO BE SAVED 


by Donald Hall 





An account of the author’s childhood in rural New 
Hampshire. “‘Agreeably nostalgic but with a fine thread 
of social commentary, the book reflects aspects of the 
American scene of a wider range than New Hampshire 
and will have appeal accordingly.”"—The Booklist. 
LC 61-10445 Illus. 35.00 


KARAKORAM: The Ascent of 
Gasherbrum IV 


by Fosco Maraini 


“Excellent descriptions, observations, and comments 
about the people and places of Pakistan overlays . . - 
this account of the Italian Alpine Club’s mountaineer 
expedition to and ascent of an important previously 
unscaled peak in the Himalayan Karakoram Range.” — 
The Booklist. (Suggested for the Small Library). LC 
61-13724 More than 100 photographs, 55 in color 
$10.90 


EDUCATION AND INCOME: 


Inequalities of Opportunity in 
Our Public Schools 


by Patricia Cayo Sexton 


~The author's conclusion, that the public schools pro- 
vide better facilities and opportunities for children of 
the middle- or high-income group than for the children 
of low-income families, is supported by statistics and 
texts. A list of well thought-out suggestions for equaliz- 
ing the chances for the child of the lower income level 
ns Fe aa Booklist. LC 61-10446 Charts 
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HEMINGWAY: A Pictorial 
a 

Biography 

by Leo Lenia 
“Pictures illustrate the Hemingway era—literary move- 
ments, international conferences, revolutions, and wars. 
.. . Biographer has a natural sympathy for his subject 
and gets his facts from thé best authorities.” —N. Y 


Herald Tribune. "Recommended for Young People.” — 
The Booklist. (LG 61-8826 114 gravure illustrations $5.95 


THE SPANISH ARTS OF 
LATIN AMERICA 


by Frangois Cali 


“Most extraordinary and perhaps least known chapter 
in history of Western art... . One of the best collec- 
tions." "Library Journal. LC 61-8357 181 photogravure 
illustrations $12.50 
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BORROW OURS. The Xerox 914 Copier costs you nothing; all you pay for are copies ($95 a month 
for the first 2,000 copies). You'll be paying about 5¢ a copy—certainly no more and probatly less 
than you pay now. And here's what you'll get: 1. Copies on ordinary paper. Copies that last as long 
as the paper lasts. 2. Fast copies. Seven copies a minute, automatically, by turning a knob and 
pushing a button. 3. Clear, precise copies. Anything you can see (colors, too), the 914 will copy ins 
black and white. 4. No adjustments. No wet chemicals to add. The 914 is a dry machine. Bone dry. 
5. Copies you can use. Every copy is a perfect copy. (In your present calculations, are you adding 
the cost of copies that wind up in your wastepaper basket?) 

Call your Xerox representative. Come in and see the 914 Copier perform. Xerox- offices are in princi» 
pal U.S. and Canadian cities. (If our arithmetic doesn’t convince you, the copies will.) XE NONA 





XEROX CORPORATION, 621 LYELL AVE., ROCHESTER, N: Y, pial Saab day 
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Comments on the American Right Wing 


I should imagine that, as tensions in our Inter- 
national relations increase, those Americans who 
fear that our country’s dilemmas are caused by 
the fact that certain groups of people have made 
the following errors: 1) believing in false doc- 
trines (Marxism) ; 2) participating in subversive 
plots (belonging to the Communist party); 3) 
unwittingly promoting the cause of communism 
by subscribing to communistic doctrines that are 
disguised as liberalism, will attempt to expose 
these groups and to minimize their influence. 

Those who hold these fears are called by 
various labels: the American Right Wing, Ameri- 
can Conservatives, Radicals of the Right, etc. Dr. 
Sarah Harris and I have tried to identify these 
groups in The American Right Wing. 

Such groups have a right to promote their 
views and to combat other opinions they con- 
sider wrong. The publications in which they ex- 
press their views belong in our libraries just as 
do the publications that proclaim the beliefs of 
Communists, Fascists, Republicans, Democrats, 
Socialists, Presbyterians, Wall Streeters, integra- 
tionists, segregationists, or indeed any group in 
our midst. If these groups act in a matter that is 
illegal, that is another matter. 

‘The American Right Wing has, in my opinion, 


.` cause for complaint against American libraries, 


but they have misinterpreted the reasons for our 
positions, They feel that we are “against” them 
and their views, and that we therefore are either 
Communists or “comysymps.” The position of 
public libraries (university libraries are another 
matter) is that it adds books that authorities con- 
sider to be reliable, authoritative, and of high 
quality—as expressed in book reviews. But, since 
book reviewers almost never give favorable re- 
views to Right Wing books, public libraries sel- 
dom add their books. There is no plot. As for the 
unwillingness of libraries to add the large num- 
ber of magazines and news sheets issued by the 
Right Wing, I should imagine that the views of 
the librarians do enter in—not as against the 
views expressed but as against their physical 
format, the quality of the paper, and the abusive 
language typically used in these publications. 


% I would think that every public library should 


have enough Right Wing books and magazines 


so that their views would be properly repre- 
sented. Research libraries should collect all they 
can. School libraries should probably have Gold- 
waters The Conscience of a Conservative and ` 
files of the National Review but no more. Col- 
leges would want to have a larger sampling, but 
would not need an exhaustive collection. 

Now a few comments on the American Right 
Wing, not to repeat the contents of the study 
Mrs. Harris and I, and others, have written, but 
to let librarians know something about the na- 
ture and character of the groups. 

The basic political and economic beliefs of 
the Right Wing extremists are held in common 
with the moderate conservatives of both major 
parties. That is, they both believe in free enter- 
prise, in a federal government of limited powers, 
and in states’ rights. They tend to he isolationists 
and to oppose labor unions. They believe that 
education should be controlled and financed -at 
the local level. The difference between the moder- 
ates and the extremists lies, not in the above 
issues, but in the inclusion of fringe issues such 
as mental health, fluoridation, segregation, the 
matter of motivation, and manners of expression. 
The extremists tend to think that all these issues 
are manifestations of an international conspiracy 
to control all mankind. And at the heart of this 
conspiracy, although not all groups will openly 
admit it, is the suspicion that the Jew is and 
always has been the single most potent influence— 
thus the anti-semitism frequently present in the 
writings. But all organizations international in 
character are suspect. 

The mistake most people make in assessing the 
importance of the Right Wing is to judge them 
by their manner of speaking and writing and by 
their interest in fringe issues. The point is that, 
in terms of fundamental matters of economics 
and politics, there are few differences between 
the moderate conservatives and the extremists. 
In the past, there have been many instances in 
which the moderates have not been unwilling to 
allow the extremists to be their spokesmen. 

One does not find in the publications of the 
Right Wing temperate, dispassionate, objective, 
and scholarly discussion of issues. And for that 
reason the radicals of the Right (as well as of 
the Left) do not represent a positive, constructive 
force in our society. Nevertheless, they are here, 
with a definite point of view, and they have a 
right to speak. Libraries should see that their 
point of view is presented through books, pam- 
phlets, and magazines on their shelves. And they 
shouldn’t be labeled, either. 

RALPH E. ELLSWORTH 
Director of Libraries 
University of Colorado 
Boulder 


A Call to Arms-—Recruitmenti 

The cld adage about the weather—that we can 
talk a lot about it but can do nothing to change 
it—dces not apply to recruitment in the library 


profession.e The distressing fact is that most of. 


us do talk volubly about recruitment, but do 
little or nothing to implement the sound of our 
voices. If each of us asked, “How many people 
have I recruited as librarians this month? this 
year? in my lifetime?” what would be the an- 
swer? 

We talk within our own professional groups 
about the desperate personnel shortage; it is 
almost a matter of pride with some librarians 
to lament the number of staff vacancies they 
have. Do any of these people try actively to 
yattract better (or any) people into the library 
profession? One could go on with such negative 
discussion, but this is what has been the diffi- 
culty in the past—negative talk, passive ac- 
ceptance, no action. 

Can’t this problem be attacked on a national 
level? If the American Library Association spent 
as much money, time, and energy on recruit- 
ment as it does on the one week, National Li- 
brary Week, couldn’t we make headway? This 
would require specific and extensive organiza- 
tion, perhaps a full-time director and a staff to 
assist him. It is true that recruitment is an ALA 
activity now, but the persons who are interested, 
in most cases, are already overburdened with 
other duties and responsibilities. Successful re- 
cruitment cannot be an incidental activity. It 
requires careful planning, definite organization, 
dedicated people, and money. A national plan 
with state, local, and community channels could 
be established. Can’t we establish a top-level 
national recruitment program? 

MARTHA Boaz, dean 

School of Library Science 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Censorship and Race Relations 


Mr. Moore’s thoughtful column in the July-Au- 
gust Bulletin, “Censorship in the Name of Better 
Relations,” brings forward a vital, knotty prob- 
lem. “Those who would censor literature in the 
name of better race relations,” he writes, “do 
not seem to see any absurdity in their position.” 

It appears to me that, as so often happens, we 
are faced with a contradiction arising out of our 
conditions of life. We are organizationally com- 
mitted to the freedom to read, except for what 
is covered by the obscenity and pornography 
statutes and except for what minors can get at. 


8 


We are committed to better race relations, most 
of us if not all, but not organizationally excep? 
in such matters as upholding the principle of 
free and equal access to the books we librarians 
decide to place in our collections. l 

The plain fact is that, like the social condi- 
tions behind them, our ideas are contradictory. 
and we gain nothing by trying to reconcile what 
is irreconcilable. The issue before the-house, it 
might be said, is: Under the conditiéns prevail- 
ing at a given time in a given place, which is 
the more important of the two antagonistic policy 
commitments ? 

The principle’ of unrestricted reading for 
adults is already subordinated to the principle of 
general decency, in our statutes against circula- 
tion of pornography and published obscenity. 
If these evils are serious, white behavior toward 
the Negro in the U.S.A. in 1961 is in my. opinion 
far worse, and more in need of therapeutic meas- 
ures. The requirements of the struggle for civil- 
ized race relations should therefore, as I see it, 
take precedence over the principle of unre- 
stricted reading for adults. 

This may mean, from time to time, the incor- 
poration of appropriate restrictive elements in 
book selection. Given the premises I subscribe 
to, I see no other logical conclusion. 


SIDNEY L. Jackson 
Department of Library Science 
Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio 


Cliplt Somewhere Else 
One of the minor annoyances of a librarian’s 


life is coming upon a sloppy job of excerpting © 


magazine and newspaper pages, and I might 
add, books and encyclopedias. 

. The tell-tale jagged edge of a page ripped out 
never fails to make me wonder i: there isn’t a 
better way of doing things. And who can count 
the number of full pages torn out, when only a 
small section was needed? 

Now in the Goods and Gadgets column of the 
November ALA Bulletin a happy solution is 
found: the “ ‘Clipit,’ designed for quick and neat 
removal of magazine and newspaper articles.” 
Should the library buy a quantity of these handy 
little blades and keep them at the Circulation 
Desk? Better yet, should we buy just one and 
excerpt all references to “Clipit” from library 
periodicals? 


Bruce M. Brown, librarian 


Colgate University Library ._ 


Hamilton, N.Y. 
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There never was a book jacket 
easier to apply. Supplied in all 
sizes to assure perfect fit... 
Zip, it’s on. Press, it’s fastened 
.. . no glue... no tape! Bro- 
Dart’s Lifetime Self-Stick Book 
Jacket Covers do the job neatly, 
thoroughly. Made of 114 mil 
Mylar*, backed by a cushion 
of sturdy kraft paper, it’s a 
cover to provide the kind of 
*R.T.M.-Dupont 


` 





r 


tom wit INDUSTRIES 


lasting protection that cuts 
way down on the need for re- 
binding. And ... the Self-Stick 
tab is available on our adjust- 
able, two-piece Duplex? covers 
too! Save time, save labor, 
save money. If you haven't 
taken advantage of our special 
offer—-order Lifetime Self-Stick 
Book Jacket Covers today! 


5 ` 


3 


` 
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INTRODUCTORY SELECTION! 
An assortment of 100 Lifetime 
Self-Stick Book Jacket Covers 
proportioned according to the 
most popular sizes ordered by 
libraries ... 


PLUS A complete set of sam- 
ple Book Jacket Covers includ- 
ing various sizes of all the 
covers in the comprehensive 
Pa aaor ane ; . - such as 
oldons,™Regulars™ 
Simplex! ™ : $1000 


+ 


Dept..433C , 56 Earl St., Newark 14,N. J. 
1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


520 King St, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 
Library suppiles » Library charging systems « Library furniture. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers. 
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It is extremely distressing to see you publicizing, 


presumably favorably, a device called “Clipit”: 
on page 911 of the November 1961 issue. As you 


so aptly phrased it, this device “designed for 
quick and neat removal of magazine and news- 





° | paper articles ... is only 4” long so it can be 

carried in the pocket.” For those interested in 

THE H. R. HUNTTING the techniques of mutilation of library property, 

’ COMPANY, INC. this certainly seems to mark a decided advance- 
ment over the razor blade or the pitce of wet 

Library Specialists string carried in the mouth. We strongly feel 


that librarians ought to be made aware of this 
insidious device and its potential uses in the 
hands of readers who want to remove itemis for 
One source for oa ; 
j We would greatly appreciate having, for our 
all your library books file on mutilation of library property, a report 
i of the first instance in which this item has been 
so used. 


57 years experience 


Norman D. Stevens, director 


The Molesworth Institute 
Burnett Road & First Ave. Washington, D.C. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike . 


Catalogs on request 


In addition to his duties as director of the Moles- 
worth Institute, whose objective is “destruction 
Visitors Welcome of the basic fabric of bibliography,” Mr. Stevens 

finds time to serve as acting director of Howard 
University Library.—Ep. 





GRAND LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 
Paris 1959- 
VOLUMES I-IV (A-FILAO) $20.50 EACH 


To be complete in ten volumes 


The Grand Larousse Encyclopédique, now in its fourth volume, is already firmly estab- 
lished as one of the great encyclopedias of this country. Its concise, completely up-to- 
date articles cover political, economic, religious, philosophical, scientific, literary and 
artistic developments and events, past and present, in every country. Among the abun- 
dant illustrations are many color plates (including reproductions), photographs (many 
portraits), drawings, military and historical maps. At the end of each volume is a_ 
selective bibliography. 
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Out of Africa 
ldred Batchelder, executive secretary of the 
ildren’s Library Association and the Associa- 
tion of Young People’s Librarians, took a bus- 
man’s holiday in Europe last summer. She visited 
Denmark, among other countries, and was in- 
terviewed by one of the newspapers in Copen- 
hagen. The following letter, which she received 
late in the fall, can be traced to this interview. 
«Some two to three months ago I read in a Danish 
newspaper, Berlingske Aftenavis, a paper which 
a sister of mine in Denmark sends me regularly, 
an interview with you. 

The reason why I so badly wanted to contact 
you is that you in the above-mentioned interview 


_. during your stay in Denmark said that you think 








eo hildren’s books should be enlightening, giving 


children general information of worthwhile sub- 
jects—or so I understood you. 

Tam in the middle of making a book which it 
is my goal and dream to have published in the 


=~ USA, and for this reason I should be most grate- 


` ful if I may ask whether you think my book will 
be of interest to big school children in the USA. 

My book will be made up of about 30 photos, 
recently taken, showing the beautiful road from 
Nairobi 50 miles up to this farm, and afterwards 
our Africans living and working here in their 
daily life, cemented together with my explana- 
tions of the photos, long or short as the case 
might be. 

My husband and Į are Danish subjects, but he 
has lived here since 1914, I since 1926, when we 
married. We have lived on this farm since 1940, 
but as the altitude is 9000 feet, my husband’s 
heart does not allow him to live here constantly 
_ any longer, so for the last 18 months I have been 


. living here on my own, while he is living on an- 


other farm of ours, only 20 minutes away, but at 
6000 feet altitude. I am the only white person here 
amongst 50 African men, 125 women and count- 
less children. 


Left: “Two of our workers in the clothes they wear at night, working in the 
pyrethrum drier.” Center: “She was picking pyrethrum, when we asked if we 
could take her photo.” Right: “Msabu (1) giving an injection to one of the babies 


on the farm.” 


This farm is what we call a mixed farm, with 
cattle, pigs and cereals, but the main production — 


is pyrethrum, a white special kind of Chrysanthe- 
mum, which contains a very strong poison. The 
extract of the flowers is sold all over the world, 
but mostly to America. As the pyrethrum flowers 
have to be picked by hand, and we have millions 
and millions of them, we have a big labor force. 
Thus I come into contact with all these Africans 
most days both in organizing their work, paying 
their wages and looking after them altogether—_ 
a full-time job. 

A farm of this kind is a small world of its own. 


Babies are constantly born here, and the old. 


people, parents of our workers, are buried here — 
when they die. The children attend our big farm | 


school for the first 5 years, and later on many of > 


them marry. I like them, and we live together in 
a friendly pleasant atmosphere. They are all of 
the Kikuyu tribe from which most of the Mau 
Mau adherents came, 

Next year Kenya will in all probability get 
independence, by the Africans called “Uhuru” 
—-meaning freedom, independence—and our pres- 
ent way of life might easily change or disappear 
if Kenya should be a second Congo—and for this 
reason I think a book like mine might be of 
interest. This is the last page of British rule in 
one of her last colonies. I intend to call my book 
“Just Before Uhuru,” 

I am enclosing some of my photos, and shall 
be most grateful if you would sometime give me 
your candid opinion, if you think my book would 
be of interest to big children in the USA. H so, 
would you also be kind enough to give me the 
address of one or two publishers who, in your 
opinion, might be best for me to contact. 


LUCIE ANDERSEN 
Bamboo Forest Farm 


P.O. Kijabe, Kenya 

























Published Jan. 19 


BENEATH THE CROSS OF JESUS by 
A. Leonard Griffith. Eight chapters that 
xplore the power of the Cross. Here is 
a new call to a vital faith, a religion 
of pardon and grace, and endless new 
life. 96 pages. (U.S. only) Paper, $1 


SEVEN DAYS THAT CHANGED THE 


WORLD by Wallace T. Viets, Seven- 


sermons describing the events of Holy 
Week and relating its timeless truths to 
modern behavior and contemporary so- 
cial situations. Much illustrative mate- 
rial adds interest. 96 pages, $2 


THE MANY-SIDED CROSS OF JESUS 
by Alan Walker. Concentrating upon 
speciic ideas of the Atonement, Dr. 
Walker seeks to show that the meaning 
of the Cross is inexhaustible and every 
age has its facet of the Cross to probe, 


112 pages. $2 
FOUR NEW BIBLE GUIDES 
Each, 88 pages; Paper covers $1 


(U.S. and Canada only) 


No. 4 NATION MAKING by Lawrence 
E. Toombs (Exodus, Numbers, Judges). 
How the Hebrew people became a na- 
tion; what molded them toward their 
destiny. 


No. 5 HISTORIANS OF ISRAEL (1) 
by Gordon Robinsen (Samuel, Kings). 
A fascinating discussion of history and 
religion as viewed by the Hebrew people. 


No. 6 HISTORIANS OF ISRAEL (2) 
by Hugh Anderson (Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah). The timeless spiritual values 
and historical facts in these books. 


No. 17 PAUL AND HIS CONVERTS 
by F. F, Bruce (Thessalonians, Corin- 
thians?. Pauls dealings with his con- 
verts help Christians today understand 
the faith which they hold. 


al 





APEX PAPERBOUND REPRINTS 


PREACHING FROM THE BIBLE by 
Andrew W. Blackwood. “A practical 
technique of how to use the Bible as our 
greatest source of inspiration Prince- 
ton Seminary Bulletin. 256 pages. $1.25 


SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY br 
George A. Butterick, “A sourcebook for 


those who want help in understanding 


and acting upon the Christian faith.” 
intercollegian. 256 pages. $1.25 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL by Frederick 
©. Grant. “A must book for ministers 
and laymen and theological students,”-— 
Christian Century. 272 pages. $1.25 


PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE 
by Georgia Harkness. Answers the 
whats, whys, and hows of prayer.” 
Review and Expositor, 224 pages, $1.25 


Published Feb. 5 


WHO JESUS SAYS YOU ARE by Wal- 
Jace D, Chappell. Twelve sermons based 
firmly on the Bible and with a strong 
evangelistic emphasis, Good ilustra- 
tions, clear outlines, very simple writing. 
96 pages, $2 


WORSHIP SOURCEBOOK FOR 
YOUTH by Helen F. Couch and Sam 
S. Barefield. Complete services and ad- 
ditional resource material for worship 
services on every occasion. Indexed by | 
author, title, and topic. 304 pages. $4.50 


THE CHURCH AND ITS LAITY by. 
Georgia Harkness. The nature of the 
church and the place of the layman; 


the joint responsibility of ministers and 


laymen for Christian service. Selected 
bibliography, index. 208 pages. $3.50 





k ookING BY. HEART by Ruth C. 
| at | new and different devotional 

: pressing. the joy of cooking— 
making every kitchen labor one of joy 
nd love. Includes many tasty recipes. 
e approach by a well-known 

or women. 128 pages. $2 


HE EVELYN UNDERHILL READER 
compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. The 

` comprehensive collection. of her 
_writings; dae. from her books, letters, 
‘and other occasional writings, giving a 
tal view of her thought. With a bio- 


graphical, introduction and index, 240 
De -$5.50 


L ie Balores. the ound: 
ł hich. an eee snare 


On hundred Pe short expressive 
rayers, each based on a verse in the 
of Psalms. Sensitive to every life 
perience, the prayers are pertinent to 


$2.50 


„many situations, 128 pages. 


T IN PASTORAL COUNSEL- 


CUING edited by Newman S. Cryer, Jr., 


and John Monroe Vayhinger. Fifty-six 
cases entailing the major aspects of pas- 
toral counseling are described by the 
pastors involved. Well-known leaders in 
the field comment on each case. This is 
one of the first collections of material 
_ covering the full scope of this field. 320 

< pages. $4.95 


GINGHAM JOYS by Marion Flood 
French. These 43 meditations express 
gingham joys—-the joys all around us— 
a fire burning brightly, hyacinths, win- 
ter snows, spiritual ideals and virtues. 
Sentence affirmations close each medita- 
tion, 96 pages. $1.50 


THE PASTORAL CARE OF FAMILIES 
hy William E. Hulme has the life cycle 
of the family, from courtship to old. age, 
as a basic framework. Each stage is 
dealt with in two chapters: theological 
approach, and a psychological approach. 
208 pages. $3.50 


DEVOTIONAL SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE MATHESON compiled and 
edited by Andrew Kosten. Forty mes- 
sages, representing the heart of Mathe- 
son’s famous devotional classic, Studies 
in the Portrait of Christ. 96 pages. $2 


THE LANGUAGE OF FAITH by Samuel 
Laeuchli. An introduction to the seman- 
tic dilemma of the early church, includ- 
ing a study of the Gnostic language, and 
examination of the language of Post- 
Apostolic Christianity, and a discussion 
of the language of Christian theology. 


272 pages. $5.50 


SERMON OUTLINES FROM SERMON 
MASTERS—-OLD TESTAMENT by lan 
Macpherson. Representing every Old 
Testament book, these 550 outlines are 
from the sermons of such preachers as 
T. De Witt Talmage, John Henry 
Jowett, Andrew W. Blackwood, W. E. 
Sangster. 224 pages. $3 


THE WISDOM THAT DOES NOT 
CHANGE by Charles P. Robshaw. Ten 
sermons based on the writings of Old 
Testament prophets and two on the 
Psalms, showing a realistic understand- 


ing and offering realistic hope. 128 
pages. $2.50 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd, Toronto 


tn Australasia: Thomas C. Lethien, Melbourne 




























i ; Dorothy Sterling, who has written 20 chil- 
iren’s books in 10 years, finds that her ideas 
ften stem from her own family’s experiences. 


© Elers Blue Jays, for instance, is based upon 
family of blue jays which nested in her front 
yard for two consecutive years and which she 
watched from her study window as did artist 
; Vinifred Lubell who came to draw them. Chil- 
dren will enjoy sharing Ellen’s experiences as 
è watches her family develop throughout the 
changing seasons. 


Mrs. Sterling reports that her early interest in 
ture annoyed her fellow-campers for she was 
bree in on and worms than balls 


aver 1 team the was on was sure to Win ‘ei nature 
<> guiz. 





~~ Whatever she writes, we're happy to have her 










EDITOR-AT-LARGE i 


: cilen’s Blue Jays ($2.50) and other books 

| Dorothy Sterling are published by Doubleday Books 

ue for. Young Readers. Bookstores carry them or copies 

> can be ordered from Walter O’Keefe, Sales Mana- 

` ger, Institutional Department, Doubleday and Com- 

_. pany, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, Long 
_ Island, New York. 
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FROM ALA PUBLISHING 


PUBLIC LIBRARY POLICIES 


_ GENERAL AND SPECIFIC 
| Public Library Reporter 9 


Excerpts from the written policy statements cup- 


| rently in use by 200 public libraries of all types 


and sizes covering various phases of library serv- 
$2.50 


THE FIRST FREEDOM: Liberty and Justice 


| in the World of Books and Reading 
| Robert B. Downs 


A compilation of 88 outstanding 20th century 
British and American writings on literary censor- 
ship with perceptive introductions for each chap- 
ter and selection. Indexed. $8.50 


| GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS, 7th edition 
| Supplement 1956-1958 


| Constance M. Winchell 


Lists and annotates over 1200 titles published 
during 1956-58 and early 1959 to bring this stand- 


| ard work up-to-date. | $3.75 


STUDYING THE COMMUNITY: A Basis for 
| Planning Library Adult Education Services 


| A handbook for the library in defining and im- 


| plementing its role in community adult educa- 
tion activities, $2.50 


| YOUNG ADULT SERVICES 


| IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


A guide to the administration of library work 
with young adults, including selection of ma- 
terials and reading guidance. $1.50 


| GUIDE TO ART REFERENCE BOOKS 


A unique guide to the literature of art. More 
than 2500 fully annotated entries for general 


| works and works on architecture, sculpture, draw- 
| ings, painting, prints, engravings, and applied 


arts. Cross references and subject, title, author 
$10.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Department Chicago 11 


January 1962 
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© Beryl L. Revpens, newly appointed director 
of National Library Week, was asked to write 
about his reactions and impressions as he settles 
-down to his new job. 

| FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


$ Ae” 
e first, and strongest, impression that a new- 
omer receives is that librarians have more 
enthusiasm for their work than do members of 
‘any other professional group. Everybody seems 
_ to be united solidly in the attack against ignor- 
_ ance or, put positively, in the campaign to 
achieve a more competent, better-equipped soci- 
ty through more reading and greater use of li- 
. Furthermore, leaders in the profession 
imbued with a fervor and a strength of con- 
on that surpasses anything I have encountered 
‘date. Librarians, without exception, seem very 
} proud of their own libraries and of the combined 
library resources of the nation, and, at the same 
time, they all seem to be acutely conscious of the 
-. great need to have these resources become more 
< numerous, more widely used, and of uniformly 
_ better. quality. 
oncomitantly, I find conspicuous by its ab- 
-. sence a certain skepticism that is frequently 
=<- found on Madison Avenue and even, to a certain 
extent, on the college campus. If cynics exist 
among librarians, I have yet to meet them. 
_A second impressive phenomenon is the amaz- 

























ec: 


ingly high degree of close cooperation found 





~ everywhere between professional librarians and 
>  nonprofessional members of the general public. 
Certainly this cooperation between those who 
earn their living in a profession and those who 
do not exists to a greater degree in the library 
_ world than in any other field save, possibly, edu- 
= cation. I should say formal education, for a na- 
tion's library resources are an essential and in- 
separable part of its general education program. 
Third, speaking as one professionally trained 
in the subtle arts of promotion and public rela- 
tions, I was, and am, stunned by the outstanding 
success National Library Week has achieved in 
each of its first four years. By any standards, this 
record would be considered a “glowing triumph” 
and would be “pointed to with pride” in any field 
or industry in the land. It is no wonder that NLW 
has been able to command and sustain the active 
interest of the nationally prominent men and 
women who have comprised the Steering Com- 
mittee from the inception of NLW to date. 
_ Tt seems to me that a major reason for this 
“ impressive performance is that all sections of the 
.. library world and all elements of the general 








public concerned with reading have come to re- ae 
gard the NLW banner as a common one, one 


under which all interests can be served. For, es- — 
sentially, NLW’s continuing program around the 
nation addresses itself to one primary goal which 
is the sine qua non of any reading or library 
development program, local or national: in- 
creased popular awareness and understanding of 
present and future demands on the library re- 
sources of the nation, and the resultant increase 
in public support for their improvement. 

I would like to pause here for a moment to 


give a very low professional bow to my predeces- 









sor, John Robling, and to the leadership of ALA > 
that cooperated with him so effectively. nS 
Fourth, hard on the heels of this awareness of | 
the much that has been achieved comes an 
equally forceful impression of how much remains 
to be done. As I become more familiar with the 
nuts-and-bolts statistics concerning the nation’s 
libraries and librarians, I become ever more. 
conscious of the pressing need to do more and 
still more. There are areas where tens of millions 


of Americans have no library service available > 


and still other sections where scores of millions 
have only substandard service. I read of the 
urgent demand everywhere for professionally 
trained librarians and of the frustrating shortage 
of the supply. Also, I read of population explo- 
sion, doubled student enrollments, the ever- 
expanding body of knowledge and other, similar 
factors that, inexorably, increase the pressure on 
us all to expand and improve our library facili- 
ties with greatest dispatch. 

The only negative impression I have to date is 


that, in a few areas, we at Nationa] Library Week 


headquarters have not been diligent enough in 
clarifying two basic points: 1) That NLW is a 
year-round program and is not merely the ob- 
servance or celebration of one calendar week; 
and 2) that the true contribution of NLW is the 
cumulative effect of all the local programs in 
more than 5000 communities across the land— 
programs aided and furthered by the favorable 
climate resulting from the national publicity gen- 
erated by NLW headquarters. 

My final impression is a happy one. It is that 
we seem to be on the right track. Although there 
is ahead of us a vast sea of work to be done, the 
trim craft S.S. NEW seems to be stout enough 
and seaworthy enough for the journey. I think 
our primary objectives—to raise the status of 
reading in this country and to increase use and 
support of all libraries—are right. I think our 
methods, now amply tested, are right. All that 
remains is to make ever-increasing demands on 
our energy and our ingenuity for, in future years, 
our success will be in direct ratio to our supply 
of these two vital commodities. soo 
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ORK WONDERS WITH DELUXE LIBRARY SHELVING 


‘DeLuxe shelving by Royal gives you such quality, such durability, such flexibility! 


he 


lurable, it will last a lifetime; so flexible, you can install it quickly and rearrange it 
out tools. For extra strength and rigidity, every shelf is a tie shelf. All shelves 
fully adjustable. Add new units any time, without disturbing existing shelves. 
axe shelving welcomes the eye with soft pastel colors in durable Plastelle enamel, 
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ring easy cleaning and years of carefree beauty. Exclusive Chem-A-Cote 
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Announcing the new MA 
STRATO-VIEW ` 
MAPS 


Now your students can see the land surface features of 
all 50 states in a new three-dimensional perspective! 
Britannica Junior’s new Strato-View maps instantly give 
a complete picture of a state’s topography ! 
Studies conducted over a period of years show that from 
Strato-View type maps children are able to get a true con- 
cept of the surface features far better than from the typi- 
cal, multi-color flat maps. The overhead angle view, in 
relief, makes land features appear as they really are. In 
addition, carefully-scaled map insets show the state’s ac- 
tual size, its longitude and latitude, its location, and its 
relation to the over-all size of the United States. 
A new Strato-View map accompanies each state article -A > 
in Britannica Junior’s new 1962 edition. For locating spe- PI AMUAALG al 
cific state features, your students can refer to BJ’s sepa- 
rate and complete atlas. And the 1962 edition includes all © 
| the other BJ exclusives—the one-volume index that helps 
students learn reference skills as early as fourth grade; the unor 
special articles and general content edited for the needs 


and interests of students from fourth grade through eighth; 
and the colorful diagrams and illustrations which help 


pile 
‘M Pegi pl 


© Encyclopcedia Britannica, 1961 
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For your free copy of a new Britannica 
teaching unit, “A Guide to Teaching 


< make learning easy and enjoyable. i ; : Reference Skills,” write John R. Rowe, 
; Once again, Britannica Junior is first with new, Dept. 409, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 
improved learning aids for elementary school students! N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL! 


As I write this, on December 20, there is much activity around the old 


Headquarters Building as we prepare to leave it for the completed North- 
South Wing of the new building. Furniture, equipment, and many, nany l 
boxes are all labeled awaiting the movers who will arrive tomorrow. In 
the midst of it all, much activity continues -- for mail still arrives 
and Midwinter preparations must go on! The moving will be completed 
over the week-end -- and on December 26, we will all report for work 

in the kind of quarters to which we are totally unaccumstomed! The 
North-South Wing is only one-half of the new building, so we can expect 
to be considerably crowded for the next ten months or so. Demolition 
of the old building to make way for the East-West Wing will start short- 
ly. We are all greatly pleased with the prospect of new - though 
crowded ~ quarters, and we are most appreciative of the long and care- 
ful planning carried on by the Headquarters Building Committee. 


Library 21 was officially announced to the public at a press conference 


held at the Chicago Press Club on December 13. Representatives of the 
participating firms -- Remington Rand Univac, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., Xerox Corporation, Radio Corporation of America, International 
Business Machines Corporation, and National Cash Register Co. -- out- 
lined their roles in the ALA Library of the Future Exhibit. 


Want to attend Library 2] at the Century 21 World Fair in Seattle? You can 


138 


do so by helping staff the Library 21 Exhibit. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation has awarded an $82,593 contract to the University of Washington 
School of Librarianship to enable it to conduct a special training pro- 
gram for outstanding librarians of the country who will staff the Ameri- 
can Library Association's Exhibit. The contract will make possible a 
series of six one-week courses for a total of 72 librarians from public, 
academic, school, and special libraries of the United States who will 
serve at the ALA Exhibit during the six months of the Fair. Twelve 
different librarians will staff the Exhibit each month. 

Each 12-member group will be on the University of Washington campus 
for a one-week training course prior to their work at the Fair. The 
first course is scheduled to start about April 16 and will be repeated 
as each new group arrives. 
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The training will cover advanced library techniques, the structure 
of the ALA Exhibit, and the philosophy and fundamentals associated with 
the newer educational media, printed materials and equipment that will 
be featured at the Fair. The grant from the U.S. Office of Education 
will provide travel funda and per diem for the librarians who Will take 
the course and staff the Exhibit. 


If you'are interested in participating in this excitin venture, please 
write to Dr. Irving Lieberman, Director of the School of Librarian- 
ship at the University of Washington, Seattle, and Chairman of the ALA 
Advisory Committee for the Library of the Future Exhibit at the Fair. 


ALA Membership Day ~ February 16, 1962 - is the time to renew your ALA 


membership and to urge non-members to join ALA and their state and 
regional library associations. Library administrators are asked to dis- 
cuss with their staffs the ways in which professional’ associations con- 

À tribute to the improvement of library services and librarianship and 
to appoint one of their staff members to collect ALA dues for forward- 
ing to Headquarters. Two useful references for library administrators 
and others seeking to encourage membership in the national association 
are: "ALA Program Activities" in the ALA Bulletin for September 1961 
and Frederick Wagman's "The Increase in Membership Dues" in the April 
1961 ALA Bulletin. Attention should be called to the fact that non- 
payment of dues by March 31 causes membership in ALA to lapse}; the 
publications which are perquisites of membership cannot be sent after 
that date to- persons whose dues are unpaid. 


= Following the 1956: Annual Conference in Miami Beach, we had many delegates 


tell us of their surprise at the reasonable cost of accommodations. 
Many. had not understood that the price of rooms during the conference 
is. for multiple occupancy; in other words a room listed at $14 is 
generally the price for the room - costing each of two occupants only 
$7.00. Miami Beach and the neighboring cities and commmities will 
be very reasonable in cost in June -~ and we hope this will encourage 


you to attend what promises to be an excellent conference. 


December 20, 1961 Se ole yiugt 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


# ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; Chicago, July 14-20, 1963 
(tentative); St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, 
July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—-July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chi- 

cago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—Feb. 2, 1963. 
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From the Library Services Branch, 
USOE, by John G. Lorenz. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACY AFTER FIVE YEARS 


Encouraging progress and results can be noted 
in the still incomplete statistical] summaries of 
results of the Library Services Act after five 
years. Approximately 36 million rural people in 
1500 counties now have new or improved services 
as a result of state programs under LSA. Two 
million people in approximately 115 counties 
formerly without public libraries prior to LSA 
are now receiving service. Over 280 bookmobiles 
have been placed in operation under LSA proj- 
ects, and state library agency staffs have been 
strengthened by the addition of approximately 
115 field librarians and some 285 other profes- 
sional librarians. 


ALLERTON PARK INSTITUTE ON LSA — 


The Allerton Park Institute on “The Impact of 
the LSA-—Progress and Potential” was held at 
Monticello, Illinois, November 5-8, 1961, with an 
attendance of some 70 people, representing staffs 
of about two-thirds of the state library agencies 
and Puerto Rico. The institute was jointly spon- 
sored by the Graduate School of Library Science 
of the University of Illinois and the Library Serv- 
ices Branch of the U. S. Office of Education, in 
cooperation with the University of Ilinois Divi- 
sion of University Extension. The papers pre- 
sented at the institute will be available as part 
of the Allerton Park Institute series published by 
the Graduate School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Dr. Lowell A. Martin, who served as chairman 
of the Coordinating Committee which produced 
the 1956 Public Library Standards, gave the 
opening paper, “LSA and Library Standards: 
Two Sides of the Coin,” which focused attention 
on three results of LSA: 1). LSA has strengthened 
state library agencies; 2) It has stimulated exten- 
sion of service in the traditional pattern by means 
of bookmobiles and county libraries; 3) It has 
fostered experimentation with new forms of li- 
brary systems, designed to improve rather than 
to extend service. 

Questions raised by Dr. Martin were discussed 


in some detail: To the extent that LSA has meant 
starting service where it has been lacking, have | 
substantial amounts of federal and state aid gone 
precisely to those areas that did not help them- 
selves? Has this been, to any significant degree, 
a program for helping the stragglers who didn’t 
care enough about library service to provide it 


` for themselves? One can understand a federal 


and state aid program to assist districts which 
have tried but simply lack the local means to 
bring library service up to reasonable standard, 
but what of those districts that over the 50 or 
75 years of the public library movement took no 
steps to provide service even within their means? 
And what of those that have poor service simply 
because they did not choose to make the financial 
effort of their neighbors? 

In ‘is conclusions, Dr. Martin called for a 
rededication to standards, emphasis on planning, 
and building from strength rather than continu- 
ing weakness. A new era did not develop in the 
first five years as there was too much emphasis 
on old forms and methods that have not brought 
quality service. However, there is vitality, mo- 
mentum, and experimentation under LSA which 
can—and will—-usher in a new era in library 
development in the next five years. 

Recurring themes throughout the institute were 
the need ‘for adequate financing and for an ac- 
celereted recruitment program. The need for li- 
brary research was stressed particularly through- 
out the conference. Some suggested specific areas 
for research included devices for structuring co- 
operation between types of libraries, evaluation 
of library systems in terms of library users, ways 
of increasing quality and quantity of library use, 
and research in education.for librarianship. 

Although recruitment was not on the agenda, 
its importance became apparent, underlining the 
critical staffing problems that have plagued the 
development of public library service in’ rural 
areas. It was suggested that there is great need 
for beginning librarians with eighteen hours of 
undergraduate work whose training could be 
integrated with subsequent professional graduate 
training. 

_South Carolina’s recruitment project was de- 
scribed and received with interest. Aimed at 
juniors and seniors in college or teachers with 
less than five years’ experience, libraries sponsor 
and employ the recruit for a period of three 
months with some financial help on the salary 
through a state grant. Evaluation of this work ex- 
perience is considered carefully if the intern 
applies for one of the state’s scholarships for 
graduate training. Under the South Carolina 
scholarship program, the grantee—atter training 
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at one of several library schools selected by the 
state library—returns to work for the library 
which recruited him and part of the salary is paid 
for two years by the state library. For more de- 
tails, see Dorothy Smith’s article on this program 
in the Januaty 1961 issue. 

Part of the institute was devoted to the years 
ahead under LSA. The state library agency was 
seen by one speaker as moving from the role of 
indirect leadership to one of direct action, with 
a changed emphasis from work with small com- 
munity libraries to work with libraries in larger 
cities. All types of libraries—including college 
libraries—must be used to provide high-level 
service, and coordination is needed at the state 
Jevel on school-public library problems. 

A political scientist’s view of state libraries 
and their services was given by Dr. Phillip Mony- 
penny, director of the ALA Survey of Library 
Functions of the States. Dr. Monypenny observed 
that state library budgets are insignificant in 
comparison with those of other state agencies; 
that state library services are limited; and that 
the agencies have little or no regulatory powers. 
He noted that there are many unserved areas and 
a multiplicity of small library units. Since LSA 
is limited to communities of under 10,000 popula- 
tion, he thought this presented a severe handicap 
to providing quality service. 

The imstitute’s papers and discussions were 
ably summarized by Dr. Harold Lancour, dean of 
the new University of Pittsburgh library school, 
who stated that the next five years will see a new 
era in public library development. Can we meet 
the challenges? Imagination, creativity, good 
planning, research are all needed. Experimenta- 
tion with new techniques and devices will be 
necessary. Trained staffs will be required. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Cooperative Research Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education, through a recent mailing, 
has called the attention of various agencies, col- 
leges and universities, and individuals who are 
concerned with research in the field of library 
service to its interest in supporting library re- 
search of significance to education: The program 
operates under the terms of Public Law 531, 83d 
Congress, which authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to “enter into contracts or jointly 
financed cooperative arrangements with univer- 
sities and colleges and state educational agencies 
for the conduct of research, surveys, and demon- 
strations in the field of education.” 

As pointed out in the mailing: “Research of 
significance to education is interpreted broadly 
and goes beyond formal classroom learning. It 
encompasses all educational experiences provided 
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for citizens of all ages. Certainly public and 


school library services would be included. In-y 


vestigations dealing with the training of librar- 
ians would be eligible for consid2ration for sup- 
port under the Cooperative Research Program.” 
Applications can be accepted only from col- 
leges or universities or from state departments of 
education. More specific information on prepar- 
ing and submitting proposals can be obtained 
from Cooperative Research Branch, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


PROJECT ENGLISH 


Project English, an undertaking of the U. S. 
Office of Education with direct implications for 
librarians, has as its principal purpose the rais- 
ing of the quality of English instruction. The 
project seeks to complement existing efforts of 
various groups through the applications of fed- 
eral funds and the resources of the Office of Edu- 
cation. An increasing amount of research and 
experimentation in the area of English instruc- 
tion will be sponsored by the Office in consulta- 
tion with these groups, as well as the establish- 
ment of. curriculum study centers at selected 
universities for the development of curriculum 
materials and methods, and the provision for 
dissemination of new knowledge, materials, and 
other resources for the improvement of English 
instruction. 

Overall direction of Project English has been 
placed in the hands of Assistant Commissioner 
Ralph C. M. Flynt, director of the Division of 
Statistics and Research Services. Mary Helen 
Mahar, specialist for School and Children’s Li- 
braries of the Office of Education, is a member 
of the staff committee of the office serving on 
this project. 


USIS LIBRARIES 


There are 176 USIS libraries, along with 85 
reading rooms, in 80 countries. The libraries 
stock over 2-1/4 million volumes that reached 
some 26 million persons last year. They show 
documentary films, display exhibits, stage con- 
certs and lectures, organize seminars and study 
groups, and place programs on local radio and 
television. Edward R. Murrow, director, U. S. 
Information Agency, had this to say about our 
overseas efforts in connection with libraries in 
his address, “America’s Intellectual Image 
Abroad,” given before the American Council on 
Education, in Washington, October 5, 1961: 


Tt is perhaps a paradoxical comment upon our success 
that USIS centers and libraries are usually the first 
objects of rioting mobs and demonstrators. Our li- 
braries have been pillaged in Bogota, Baghdad, Athens, 
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Beirut, Algiers, Calcutta, Taipei, Cyprus, and, to a 
lesser degree, half a dozen other places. Yet often 
the rioters themselves return to use our facilities; 
our attendance does not slacken after such demonstra- 
tions. Localecitizenry quite often pitch in to help 
with the clean-up and repair. Once, in Athens, the 
cadets in the Greek Naval Academy began a campaign 
to raise funds for repairs, and even carried the cam- 
paign into the public schools. 

Attackers assail our libraries for many reasons. 
Some are nationalist outbursts; others are admittedly 
Communist-fomented. But their very concentration 
upon our posts shows the enhanced position of the 
United States in world affairs and the potency of 
the ideas and ideals we have to offer. 


From the ALA Washington Office, by 
Germaine Krettek and Howard W. Hub- 
bard. 


THE COMING CONGRESSIONAL SESSION 


Many factors will have impact on the course 
of legislation, including library legislation, in 
the second session of the 87th Congress, which 
will convene on January 10, 1962. Though one 
cannot tell at this point what events, national 
and international, will shape the daily reactions 
of Congress, certain elements appear to have 
more than ordinary significance. Among these 
are the death of Speaker Sam Rayburn and the 
consequent changes in the leadership of the 
House, the recent Presidential order to effect 
budget cuts throughout executive agencies, the 
apparent intent of the Administration to promote 
widespread and highly controversial changes in 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement, and the climate 
of a Congressional election year. 

The reaction of the nation to the White House 
Regional Conferences being held in a number of 
cities during the fall of 196] and the reaction of 
top administration officials to the public senti- 
ment expressed at these meetings will perhaps 
have some bearing, as will the work of numerous 
investigative panels and committees, executive 
and Congressional, being conducted during the 
period between sessions. 

On the direction which the Administration takes 
with the major and still pending education bills 
will depend the direction of important school 
and college library legislation. Even though the 
National Defense Education Act was extended 
for two years without changes shortly before ad- 
journment, there is a distinct possibility that the 
Administration will support a move to enact 
S.2345, the bill reported out by the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee (S.Rep.652) dur- 
ing the summer, which would greatly expand the 
provisions of the NDEA. One of the new titles 
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recommended is Title X, “Strengthening Schooly 
Library Resources Needed for Teaching and’ 
Learning.” School librarians and college and uni- 
versity librarians especially need to examine the 
provisions of Title X and to discuss with their 
administrative officers and their Congressmen the 
importance of this proposed legislation. 

Some of the other pending items which will 
carry over into the second session and which will 
require strong ALA membership support. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTION FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARY GIFTS 


Three similar bills have been intraduced in the 
House to amend Section 170 (b) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to give to individ- 
uals making gifts to public libraries and mu- 
seums the same tax benefits as they now receive 
for gifts to churches, educational institutions and 
hospitals, namely, that an individual may donate 
up to 30 per cent of his income for this purpose 
and be allowed to deduct this amount from tax- 
able income. The present limit is 20 per cent. 

The bills have been introduced by Represen- 
tatives Eugene Keogh (D., N.Y.) (H.R.7713), 
John C. Watts (D. Ky.) (H.R.7659), and 
Thomas B. Curtis (R., Mo.) (H.R.7478), and 
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have been referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, of which all three Congress- 
men are members. Since this is also the com- 
mittee which may become extremely busy with 
the reciprocal trade issue during the coming ses- 
sion, letters from constituents to members of the 
committee and to other Congressmen asking them 
to urge the committee to take action on this mat- 
ter will bé especially important in making prog- 
ress on this measure. 

A related bill extending the 30 per-cent de- 
duction to public libraries and historical soci- 
eties, S.788, has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Eugene McCarthy (D., Minn.) and 
referred to the Finance Committee, of which the 
senator is a member. 


FLORENCE AGREEMENT 


The Florence Agreement, the text of which was 
adopted by the General Conference of UNESCO 
at its 1950 session in Florence, Italy, aims to re- 
move the obstacles to the importation of books 
and a wide variety of other scientific, educa- 
tional, and cultural materials by eliminating or 
reducing tariffs or other trade barriers. 

On August 3 the Secretary of State sent to 
Congress a draft bill to make the changes in 
U.S. domestic tariff law which are needed in 
order to implement the agreement, ratified by 
the Senate on February 23, 1960. Only after the 
changes are made will it be possible to file our 
ratification with the Secretary-General of 
UNESCO. 

Since the House by tradition acts first on tariff 
matters, the next step will be up to the Ways and 
Means Committee. Because the draft bill was 
lodged in the Bureau of the Budget for so long, 
it reached Congress too late for action during 
the first session. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


Although S.464, a bill granting the consent of 
Congress to interstate compacts “for the develop- 
ment or operation of library facilities and serv- 
ices,” was passed by the Senate on June 29, this 
and identical bills introduced in the House have 
been stymied by a policy of Subcommittee #3 
of the House Judiciary Committee which opposes 
the approval of bills granting consent in advance 
to interstate compacts for any purpose. Indica- 
tions now are that specific agreements would be 
approved without difficulty but that a general 
enabling act is not likely at this time. Jf any 
states have had interstate library compacts ap- 
proved or are negotiating such compacts, the 
Washington Office would be interested in receiv- 
ing information about them. oso 
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Why do the rightists rage ? 


The wrath of the extreme rightists which has 
been aimed for some time at the public schools 
is now being directed vengefully toward our 
public libraries as well. Reports of recent 
activities in a number of communities show 
how great are the pressures being exerted on 
them by these extremists. 

Typical of the efforts being made to com- 
pel public libraries to provide more conserva- 
tive publications on their shelves and to count- 
eract what some believe are leanings toward 
liberal and leftist publications is the approach 
made last September to the city librarian 
of Boise, Idaho, by a “special committee of 
the Anti-Communist Study Center” in Boise, 
concerning the library’s book selection policy. 
A letter from the committee, accompanying 
a packet of anti-Communist tracts, said, 
“Charges that the public has been subjected 
to a measure of ‘thought control’ over a long 
period of time are giving concern to many 
people. We believe the enclosed material, if 
read and analyzed, may help produce some 
answers, and may be a basis from which you 
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by Everett T. Moore 


can approach the problem of assuring the 
public a well-balanced selection in reading 
matter. 

“The threat of communism is real,” the 
letter continued, “and we have been assured | 
by the best authorities that the conquest of 
the human mind is the number one objective 
of our enemy, with youth as the number one 
target.” 

Rosalie M. Gordon’s article, “Why You 
Can’t Find Conservative Books in Publice Li- 
braries,” published in Human Events, Sep- 
tember 8, 1961, was among the items in the 
packet. (See comments on her article in the 
Intellectual Freedom department of the Bulle- 
tin, November 1961.) Also included were two 
broadsides of the Cardinal Mindszenty Foun- 
dation, St. Louis: “Communist Pipeline to 
Our Youth” and “Books Are More Effective 
than Ballots. or Bullets”; a sheet entitled 
“Comment on the Works of Howard Fast,” 
prepared by a member of the Boise commit- 
tee; some reprints of brief items from the 
National Review (“The Smear Artists Are At 
It Again”) and The Tablet (“Moscow Directs 
New Drive on Enemies of Reds: Writers, 
Publications Assist in Attacks, Says Rep. 
Scherer”); and a copy of a now rather fa- 
mous little speech by Leon C. Hills to the May- 
flower Society of the District of Columbia, 
October 17, 1956, entitled “How Are Books 
Selected for Purchase by Librarians?” 

This last item, reproduced by the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Washington, D.C., recently has 
been turning up in quantity in many parts of 
the country. The Detroit Public Library re- 
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“They are commonly called ‘Rightist’ 


~A term which connotes conservatism. 


But in sober truth e 


there is nothing conservative about them. 


They are much more in a rage to destroy 


i . than a fervor to conserve.” —Alan Barth, 
New York Times Magazine, November 26, 1961. 


ported that copies were sent to most of the 
branches of the library last October. 

Those who have read the Rosalie Gordon 
piece will recognize the approach. “Many of 
us who make frequent use of reference li- 
braries and other sources of record informa- 
tion vital, and otherwise,” says Mr. Hills, 
“may have been wondering why the great ma- 
jority of our libraries during the past twenty 
years or more have become overstocked with 
works of the left-wing persuasion, while con- 
servative authors are scarcely represented.” 
Why it this so? Because, he says, just as 
Rosalie Gordon later asserted in her reitera- 
tion and elaboration of the theme, librarians 
and readers in general rely mainly upon the 
reviews and recommendations of four guides, 
all of which are “to a great extent . . . framed 
by a few international ‘intellectuals,’ profit 
seeking promoters and the like.” These are the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune, Saturday 
Review, and Library Journal. 

The two New York papers, Mr. Hills says, 
are “internationally” inclined, and have “a 
group of left-wing reviewers who boost the 
radical works and knock down or give the 
silent treatment to conservative and ‘for 
America first’ works and, as everyone knows, 
the Saturday Review is edited by that renowed 
‘World Federalist? Norman Cousins and sel- 
dom has a kind word for the conservative 
American.” 

The Library Journal, it “so happens... 
intentionally or otherwise, is really a major 
force in the mass campaign to guide Ameri- 
can opinion in the direction of the left-wing 
precept.” Mr. Hills is distressed to observe 


that this journal, with its “radical interna- 
tional aspects,” is a private enterprise. “Of 
course,” he says of its publisher, Daniel Mel- 
cher, “he has a right to color the work as red 
or left-wing, as desired, but it is alarming and 
scandalous that his private enterprise, the Li- 
brary Journal, is generally accepted as a 
proper and reliable guide for the purchase of 
books by our thousands of libraries.” 

In Monroe, Michigan (between Detroit and 
Toledo, Ohio), the Evening News reprinted 
Rosalie Gordon’s Human Events article and 
published an editorial mildly critical of the 
county and city libraries for depending “con- 
siderably on reviewers of liberal persuasion.” 
The newspaper had sent a man to check the 
holdings of the libraries in the light of the 
article, and the editors concluded that both 
revealed “a disappointingly small proportion 
of book titles giving conservative viewpoints” 
and, with regard to periodicals, “an over- 
whelming preponderance of literature that 
tends to support the liberal philosophy.” 

In Roswell, New Mexico, where reprints of 
the Gordon article have been circulated widely, 
personal attacks on the librarian and others 
who have attended public library board meet- 
ings in the library’s behalf have appeared in 
letters to the editor in the Roswell Daily 
Record. 


FRIENDS OF WHAT LIBRARY? 


But these efforts at persuasion, crude and 
unlettered though they may seem, at least 


‘appear civil beside an occurrence in Palos 


Verdes, California, last September 15. In this 
fashionable suburb of Los Angeles, an unruly 
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crowd of 161 persons completely disrupted a 
meeting of the Peninsula Friends of the Li- 
brary, elected a “rump slate” of officers, using 
previously prepared ballots, and announced 
that they had seized control of the Friends. 
The act was interpreted by members of the 
Friends as an attempt by members of the John 
Birch Society to take over control of the 
organization, for it followed the same pattern 
of earlier efforts made by some of the same 
persons to bring pressure on the school board 
to abolish use of the Princeton examinations 
in the schools. 

Failing to bring about a change in the 
agenda to permit voting in of new members 
(the 16] newcomers) before the scheduled 
election of officers, the angry outsiders threw 
the meeting into confusion. The president 
adjourned the meeting, and the rump session 
got under way. The Palos Verdes librarian, 
David McKay, announced that the library’s art 
gallery had been opened with the approval of 
the library board of trustees only for the 
meeting of the Friends, which had just been 
adjourned, and requested the crowd to depart. 
He was answered by boos and derisive shouts. 
The gang held its election, but as the new 
leaders took over, police officers and firemen 
appeared and quickly cleared the room. The 
“new Friends” have held no general meetings, 
but are reported to have had “several board 
meetings.” The original Friends have regained 
their composure, they have moved to incorpo- 
rate the organization, and they have begun a 
series of meetings to study ALA standards for 
public libraries. 

The leader of the rump group would only 
say, in answering questions from the press 
as to why they had staged the revolt, “Many 
of us were getting quite uneasy about reports 
we had been hearing. They were not neces- 
sarily verified, but they were still disturbing. 
A few of us decided to verify. That’s when we 
felt action was needed.” A mimeographed 
letter had been mailed to residents urging 
them to join the new group which stood for “a 
satisfactory solid balance of library books 
supporting both sides of issues.” Accompany- 
ing the letter was a copy of Rosalie Gordon’s 
article. 

The Rosalie Gordon piece and its fore- 
runner, Leon C. Hills’ speech of 1956, have 
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A MEMBER OF THE BOARD SPEAKS 
PauL Horcan, novelist and historian, was li- i 
brarian of the New Mexico Military Institute, 
Roswell, from 1926 to 1942. He is now a mem- 
ber of the board of the Roswell Public Library. 
He was not in Roswell during the events men- 


tioned on the preceding page, but he made his 


views known to the chairman of the board in a 


telegram: e 


My absence from Roswell has prevented me 
from hearing all arguments in the present issue 
before the board concerning establishment of a 
special collection and its display. However, as 
a member of your board, I feel justified in sub- 
mitting to you and my colleagues certain obser- 
vations regarding general policy, even at the risk 
of redundance. 

It seems to me that the present issue is one of 
means, not ends. The board, appointed by our 
duly elected mayor to represent the interests of 
our citizens, has in turn appointed a professionally 
qualified librarian in whom it has confidence. It 
is the librarian’s responsibility to select or ac- 
cept additions to the book collection, and to make 
these available to the public in accordance with 
orderly library procedure. Always welcoming sug- 
gestions for new accessions, the librarian alone 
must decide in the end what books are suitable 
for purchase or acceptance as gifts. So long as 
it retains confidence in the librarian, the board 
must support her in her professional decisions. 

If any segment of the public devoted to a par- 
ticular cause, whatever its merits, should persuade 
the library to serve as an outlet for the advance- 
ment of its cause, and if this should require a 
change in the practice or policy cf the library, 
then a free public institution is in danger of being 
used for special purposes, The public library is 
not an agency of propaganda, and any time it 
consents to serve as such for one interest it must 
open itself to such service for any other, whether 
political, religious, social, or what not. 

In the matter of enlightened guidance of our 
people to those values which in the aggregate 
bring the American character to a love of our 
national ideals, the well-conducted public library 
in both symbol and practice represents the free- 
dom which is the central one of those ideals. It 
is this very freedom which makes the public li- 
brary a pro-American institution in its whole 
idea, in its service to the individual reader. I re- 
spectfully hope that the board, while hospitably 
receiving any special suggestions from citizens 
whom it serves, will weigh these alongside the 
general nature, duty, and tradition of the Ameri- 
can public library. 
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therefore become important documents in the 
battle being fought by the extreme rightists to 
compel libraries to change their principles of 
book selection. So firmly rooted is the ex- 
tremists’ belief that librarians are incapable 
of selecting books fairly that we can expect no 
slackening in their pressures in spite of the 
quite serious efforts many librarians have 
‘made to demonstrate their determination to 
slight neither the right nor the left. 

There is only one sensible answer that li- 
brarians can give to these concerted pressures, 
and that is, in the language of diplomacy, to 
reject the extremists’ demands. 

The attacks on the reviewing publications 
with librarians have long since come to re- 
spect and to look to, not only for their recom- 
mendations, but for their critical comments 
and analyses and for frequently divergent 
viewpoints, are intended of course to under- 
mine public confidence in the judgment of li- 
brarians. The blanket charges against the 
Times and Herald Tribune book reviews, the 
Saturday Review, and the Library Journal 
(and, as included by Miss Gordon, the ALA 
Booklist) seem to be applications of the ex- 
tremists’ belief in the existence of a conspiracy 
of wicked men who are all about us and who 
would destroy our way of life. The reviews, 
it would appear, have been captured by the 
enemy within, and librarians, innocent dupes 
that they are, slavishly follow the subversive 
dictates of the reviewers. (There is no recog- 
nition, of course, of such subtleties as the 
doubts expressed by some librarians about the 
truly critical nature of the reviews. Either we 
must be for the reviews or against them.) 


WHERE AND WHO IS THE ENEMY? 


Reduced to such an absurdly simple plot, 
we can scarcely recognize either the reviews 
or ourselves. Yet the power of the attacks in 
one community after another has been very 
real. If we are to see matters in perspective, 
we must recognize that the attacks on libraries 
and librarians are but a part of the current 
anti-Communist, pro-American movement that 
is running strong in every part of the country. 
The propelling doctrine of the movement is 
that we have less to fear from foreign com- 
munism than from an internal Communist 
conspiracy. Our real enemies, its leaders say, 


are the liberals, who are the actual architects 
of the conspiracy. 


A SCORE OF “ANTI-” ORGANIZATIONS— 


It is perhaps significant that ¢he most vio- 
lent manifestation of the movement in which a 
library has been involved has been in South- 
ern California. In this perennial proving 
ground for evangelistic and cultist movements, 
the extreme rightists have lately been putting 
on some spectacular demonstrations for their 
cause. The New York Times reported on Oc- 
tober 29 that more than a score of the “anti- 
big government, anti-United Nations, anti- 
integration, anti-income tax, even anti-fluori- 
dation of drinking water” groups have been 
busy in this area. The total membership in 
these groups cannot be estimated, it reported, 
but it is considerable, and growing steadily. 

The Times observes, though, that the most 
effective of the groups are “far removed from 
the liberal’s concept of crackpots.” A dra- 
matic illustration of power, it notes, was 
the three-hour rally of the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade (which, it says, has sup- 
planted the John Birch Society as the most 
popular group among Southern California 
Right-Wingers) before 12,000 persons in the 
Hollywood Bowl, and an estimated television 
audience of 4,000,000 in six states. Some of 
Hollywood’s right-wing movie stars were pres- 
ent, and the speakers were Senator Thomas J. 
Dodd, of Connecticut, Representative Walter 
Judd, of Minnesota, and C. D. Jackson, pub- 
lisher of Life. 

“Mr. Jackson,” says the Times, “received a 
standing ovation when he publicly apologized 
to Dr. Fred C. Schwarz, director of the Cru- 
sade, for ‘an over-simplified misinterpretation’ 
of the movement that Life had published. 

“The publisher said it was ‘a great privilege 
to align Life magazine with Senator Dodd, 
Congressman Judd, Dr. Schwarz and the rest 
of those implacable fighters.’ He praised Dr. 
Schwarz’ book, You Can Trust the Commu- 
nists to Do What They Say.” 

A number of businesses, the Times reported, 
are supporting Dr. Schwarz and his Crusade, 
or other right-wing movements. The Richfield 
Oil Company, the Schick Safety Razor Com- 
pany, and Technicolor Corporation shared the 
sponsorship of the thirty-three-station telecast 
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from the Hollywood Bowl. 

Dr. Schwarz, a medical doctor and evange- 
list from Australia, claims 70,000 contributors 
to his Crusade—one third of them from 


Southern California—and he has scheduled 


programs in Columbus, Ohio, St. Petersburg, 


Florida, San Francisco, Seattle, and Hono- 
lulu. The San Francisco Chronicle has edi- 
torially deplored the fact that “the Swamis are 
still flourishing down there” (in Southern 
California), but says this should surprise no 
one who remembers Aimee Semple McPherson. 
Writers on social trends, says the Northern 
California paper, ‘forgetting the rich, fruit- 
cake history of the community .. . tend to 
assign to Southern California mass movements 
an importance out of proportion to their true 
weight and meaning.” 


—“ANTI-’? EVERYTHING BUT WAR 


The Hollywood rally and other such spec- 
taculars are not the first of the current anti- 
Communist activities in Southern California, 
but only more glamorous versions of some 
longer-established programs. “Anti-Commu- 
nist Schools” have been conducted through- 
out the region, most notably in Orange 
County. Dr. Schwarz has directed them for 
some months from his headquarters in Long 
Beach. Schools and libraries in Orange County 
have long felt pressures from persons attend- 
ing these “schools” to give greater attention to 
conservative materials. In an article in The 
Nation, November 4, 1961, Phil Kerby notes 
that the Crusade’s speakers without exception 
“explicitly and implicitly preach war. With- 
out exception, they oppose negotiations, 
which they equate with appeasement. Without 
exception, they attack not only liberals but 
such a moderate spokesman in foreign affairs 
as Sen. J. W. Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, who 
presently is their principal target. 

“And without exception, the Crusaders sow 
distrust of the judgment and the motives of 
government leaders, past and present. Chester 
E. Ward, a retired admiral, named George 
Kennan as leader of a group in government 
that ‘does not have confidence in America,’ 
and he placed in this category Fulbright, 
Stevenson, and three White House advisers to 
the President. W. Cleon Skousen, whose status 
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as an ex-F BI agent lends an authentic aura to 
his dramatics, said Harry Hopkins ‘pene- 
trated’ the atom-bomb project and sent secret 
material to Russia during the war. He blamed 
all our international difficulties on a ‘select 
group’ in the State Department and called for 
an investigation of the department by Con- 
gress.” 7 

The extremists would of course take strong’ 
exception to the depiction of Senator Ful- 
bright as a moderate. They have shown them- 
selves to be unhappy about all of our recent 
federal administrations, about the dominant 
voices in the Supreme Court, and about many 
of the leaders in Congress, in Loth parties. 
They are an aggrieved minority, and they are 
fervently convinced that only tkey are the 
true patriots, and that those of us—such as 
librarians and educators—who are concerned 
with the communication of ideas are subver- 
sive, wittingly or unwittingly, if we don’t pay 
more serious attention to their views than we 
have. 


THOSE WHOM WE RESPECT 


It is at this point that our communivation 
with the extremists breaks down, for our ways 
of thought are, admittedly, closely akin to 
and influenced by many of the intellectual 
lights that are anathema to the rightists. 

These are the university people, writers, and 
people in public life who make their ideas 
widely known through books, articles, and lec- 
tures, and in public service. One might name 
only a few of the most respected of them of 
the past twenty years or so—Allan Nevins, 
Walter Lippmann, Arnold Toynbee, Elmer 
Davis, Arthur Schlesinger, John Galbraith, 
Adlai Stevenson, William O. Douglas, Robert 
Hutchins, Reinhold Niebuhr—ani immedi- 
ately the howls from the far right would be 
heard, for despite the eminently moderate 
views of these men, as judged by their peers, 
all have been condemned as leftists by the 
extremists on the right. 

Ralph Ellsworth and Sarah Harris pointed 
out in The American Right Wing that many 
of the rightists lack “any real acquaintance 
with the great books of the world or the spe- 
cial disciplines of learning that have developed 
in the universities. Frequently they seem un- 
able to distinguish between the able scholar 
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and the doctrinaire educationist, shunning 
them all as eggheads and intellectuals. Indeed, 
it is the proud boast of at least one young 
conservative that ‘there are no conservative in- 
tellectuals.’ ” 

So far as principles of book selection are 
concerned, the librarian’s responsibility is 
clear. In the words of the Library Bill of 
Rights, “There should be the fullest practica- 
ble provision of material presenting all points 
of view concerning the problems and issues 
of our times, international, national, and local. 
... And “censorship of books, urged or 
practiced by volunteer arbiters of morals or 
political opinion or by organizations that 
would establish a coercive concept of Ameri- 
canism, must be challenged by libraries in 
maintenance of their responsibility to provide 
public information and enlightenment through 
the printed word.” 

It should not be necessary to point out that 
any studied effort to shun conservative or 
right-wing materials in our libraries would be 
as clearly contrary to the spirit of the Library 
Bill of Rights as to ignore liberal or left-wing 
publications. More difficult, though, is each 
librarian’s interpretation of what will consti- 
tute a truly balanced collection. A small or 
medium-sized public library, for instance, 
whose collections must be judiciously selected 
and limited as to size and scope, is certain to 
be severely tested if subjected to such de- 
mands as are being made by some right-wing 
groups who present their lists of books in sup- 
port of their cause and then hurl their con- 
demnations if many of the books are not 
found in the library or are not immediately 
added. 

Such condemnations will stir up excited 
community feeling, especially when fanned by 
an irresponsible or immoderate press. In a 
time of unprecedented international tensions 
and concern: for our very survival, the ex- 
treme rightists, convinced that we are in- 
tellectually deluded and that we are not only 
following but promoting subversive and trea- 
sonous doctrine, will continue to press their 
demands and to build pressures to the point 
where they are difficult to resist. It is, in this 
sense, a war of nerves, and librarians will re- 
quire steady nerves to come through it suc- 
cessfully. ece 





‘the discordant voices of extremism” 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. Kennepy said in his Los 
Angeles speech of November 18, 1961: 

In recent months I have spokem many times 
about how difficult and dangerous a period it is 
through which we now move. I would like to 
take this opportunity to say a word about the 
American spirit in this time of trial. 

In the most critical periods of the nation’s his- 
tory, there have always been those on the fringes 
of our society who have sought to escape their 
own responsibility by finding a simple solution, 
an appealing slogan, or a convenient scapegoat. 
Financial crises could be explained by the pres- 
ence of too many immigrants or too few green- 
backs. War could be attributed to munitions 
makers or international bankers. Peace confer- 
ences failed because we were duped by the 
British or tricked by the French or deceived by 
the Russians, 

It was not the presence of Soviet troops in 
Eastern Europe that drove it to communism, it 
was the sell-out at Yalta. It was not a civil war 
that removed China from the free world, it was 
treason in high places. At times these fanatics 
have achieved a temporary success among those 
who lack the will or the vision to face unpleas- 
ant facts or unsolved problems. But in time the 
basic good sense and stability of the great Ameri- 
can consensus have always prevailed. 

Now we are face to face once again with a 
period of heightened peril. The risks are great, 
the burdens heavy, the problems incapable of 
swift or lasting solution. And under the strains 
and frustrations imposed by constant tension and 
harassment, the discordant voices of extremism 
are heard once again in the land. Men who are 
unwilling to face up to the danger from without 
are convinced that the real danger comes from 
within. 

They look suspiciously at their neighbors and 
their leaders. They call for “a man on horseback” 
because they do not trust the people. They find 
treason in our finest churches, in our highest 
court, and even in the treatment of our water. 
They equate the Democratic party with the wel- 
fare state, the welfare state with socialism, and 
socialism with communism. They object quite 
rightly to politics intruding on the military—but 
they are anxious for the military to engage in 
politics. 

But you and I and most Americans take a 
different view of our peril. We know that it 
comes from without, not within. It must be met 
by quiet preparedness, not provocative speeches. 
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The 1962 Collier’s is a major revision—expanded 
by 4 extra volumes to give you the most scholarly, 
useful and up-to-date encyclopedia ever published 


THE NEW 

24-VOLUME 

COLLIER’S | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


jee SECOND EDITION of Collier’s Ency- 


clopedia—1962 copyright—represents 
a $4,000,000 editorial investment. 

Every article has been reviewed or up- 
dated. Hundreds have been completely 
rewritten. And so many new articles 
and illustrations have been added it takes 
four extra volumes to contain them all. 

School librarians and teachers will be 
particularly pleased with an important 
addition: our completely new curriculum- 
oriented Study and Reading Guides are 





1962 COLLIER’S 

¢ 24 volumes 

e 21,000,000 words 

e 4,400 contributing authorities 
1,600 maps 


¢ 15,400 illustrations 
¢ 150 color plates 
e 11,500 bibliography entries 


Check these important changes for louse 


now an integral part of the encyclopedia 
—conveniently bound into Volume 24. 

One thing, however, has not changed. 
Collier’s is still the -only major reference 
work with a convenient one volume bibli- 
ography-index. Now, more than ever, Col- 
lier’s gives you more information—faster! 

Send today for a brochure giving com- 
plete information about this greatly ex- 
panded edition of Collier’s. Write to 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, 60 Fifth eee 
New York 11, N. Y. 


1961 COLLIER’S 


. © 20 volumes 


+ 16,000,000 words. 
2,500 contributing anie 
248 maps 
10,000 illustrations 
100 color plates 
10,000 bibliography entries 


ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1962 


TENTATIVE 


ALA Council 
(Meetings open to all ALA Members) 


There will be two meetings of the ALA Coun- 
cil during the 1962 Midwinter Meeting: Wed- 
nesday, January 31, and Thursday, February 
l, both meetings convening at 2:00 P.M. 
President Florrinell F. Morton will preside. 
The following items have been placed on the 
docket: 


Wednesday, January 31, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding, President Florrinell F. Morton 

Approval of 1961 Annual Conference Minutes 
of Council—President Morton 

Report of the President 

ALA Nominating Committee report—Edwin 
Castagna, chairman 

Century 21 Library of the Future report— 
Irving Lieberman, chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee 

Council Nominating Committee report—Rob- 
ert Vosper, chairman 

Appointment of tellers for Executive Board 
election—President Morton 

Committee on Appointments report—James E. 
Bryan, chairman ` 

Integration of Library Services report—ALA 
Executive Board 

Headquarters Building Committee report— 
Gertrude E. Gscheidle, chairman 


Thursday, February 1, 2:00 P.M. 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws report 
—Howard Rovelstad, chairman 

Affiliated Organizations: Discontinuance of 
Cuban Library Association—David H. Clift, 
ALA executive director 

Committee on Organization report——Katherine 
Laich, chairman 

LAD Revised Code of Ethics--Ralph Blasin- 
game, president, Library Administration Di- 
Vision 

LAD Copyright Revision Committee report— 
Richard E. Chapin, chairman 

Report of the ALA Treasurer—Arthur Yabroff 

Report of Tellers on Executive Board Elec- 
tion—chairman : 

Note: A closed meeting of the Council and 

Executive Board will be held on Wednesday, 
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PROGRAM 


January 31, 8:30 A.M., to review the Minutes 
of the Executive Board. 


Meetings of Official Groups 
Attention is directed to the character .of the- 
Midwinter Meeting as determined by Council 
action, making the Midwinter Meeting a work- 
ing meeting of Council and of committees 
and boards of official ALA units. Except for 
meetings of the Council, this policy is inter- 
preted to indicate closed meetings. 

In accordance with this policy, committees 
and boards of official ALA units, including 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, 
joint committees, and affiliated national as- 
sociations, are holding closed sessions. The 
chairmen of these meetings have been notified 
of the times and rooms assigned for their 
meetings and have received a copy of the 
schedule of all meetings. The chairmen are 
responsible for sending, in advance, to all 
asked to attend, information on the time and 
place assigned. An alphabetical list of closed 
meetings will appear in the official program 
to be distributed at the time of registration. 


Midwinter Notes 
REGISTRATION 
A registration desk will be maintained by 


the ALA staff in the Passagio of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. Registration will open offi- 
cially on Sunday evening, January 28, and all 
persons attending the meetings are asked to 
register at that desk. The fee for the entire 
period is $5; for those who do not expect to 
stay the full time the fee is $2 daily. 


PROFESSIONAL DISPLAYS 


An exhibit of ALA publications will be 
found in the East Lounge. 

Materials from the ALA headquarters li- 
brary will also be on display and available 
for examination in the East Lounge. Included 
will be copies of library periodicals, reports 
and surveys, staff procedural and users’ man- 
uals, policy statements and literature on ad- 
ministration procedures, technical proceéses, 
as well as items on other subjects of interest 
to librarians. ese 
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purpose of the ALA Goals Exhibit is to 
ow gr aphically where library development 
tands in three key areas at the beginning of 
‘the sixties and what goals, according to re- 
spective ALA standards, should be reached by 
the end of the decade. The selection of three 
panels for the three types of libraries (school, 
-college and university, and public) was made 
-on the. basis of existing ALA standards and 
“prepared from data supplied by Mary Helen 
: Mahar, John Carson Rather, and Rose Vain- 
stein of the Library Services Branch, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. While the standards are 
far broader in scope, the three most repre- 
-sentative items for which up-to-date statistics 
-were available were chosen for demonstration 
„purposes. 
< Each panel also carries a projection chart 
which illustrates the anticipated increase of 
the relevant population to be served—public 
_ school, college and university, and total U.S. 
population. The charts cover three types of 
libraries from the national viewpoint and in- 



















` œ Mr. Schick is assistant director, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, U.S. Office of Education, and Mr. 
Trezza is associate executive director, American 
Library Association. 


The Goals Exhibits at 
the 1961 Wisconsin 
Library Association convention. 





y Frank L. Schick and Alphonse F. Trezza 


The facts behind the new ALA Goals Exhibit 














dicate for public school and public libra 
ies not only the existing gap between the 
current status and- standards but project the 
standards ten years into the future. a 

Presently there are about 19,400 profes- 
sional school librarians available. To meet. 
school library standards now would require 
112,000 school librarians and by 1968-69 
about 146,000. In public libraries there are 
presently 16,500 professionals and 26,000 non- = 
professionals employed, while according to 
standards there should be 27,000 professional 
and 45,000 nonprofessional employees giving... 
library service. eS 

In 1959-60 the professional staff of college 
and university libraries amounted to 9000 em- =- 
ployees and was supported by an equal num- > 








ber of subprofessional and clerical employees. 
~The standards for four-year institutions of 
higher education recommend a minimum of 
three professional librarians. More than half 
(52 per cenf§ of these colleges and universities 
_ do not meet this standard. The more moderate 
© standard of two professional librarians for 
_ two-year institutions is not met by over three- 
ues of these institutions (78 per cent). 
©. While the nation’s public schools now spend 
7 loss to $37 million annually for library 
books, the standards recommend a $4-$6 out- 
ay for books per pupil which would require 
an expenditure of $170 million. According to 
projected school enrollments, in 1968-69 this 
expenditure should rise to $219 million. While 
the. standards recommend 10 volumes per 
pupil, shortage of funds results in the avail- 
ability of only 5.3 books per pupil. 
< Public libraries across the nation spend 
about $45 million on books and other library 
materials instead of $126 million recom- 
mended in the cost supplement to the present 
public library standards. By 1970, this ex- 
penditure should reach over $166 million to 
provide adequate service for a population of 
over 200 million people. As a result, the book 
stock of public libraries now totals about 210 
million volumes while minimum adequate 
service would require about 250 million vol- 
umes. Collections should be built up to about 
292 million volumes by 1970. 
~~ The library resources required by academic 
- institutions are a minimum of 50,000 volumes 
© for four-year and a minimum of 20,000 for 
> two-year institutions, but collections of this 
-size now are unavailable in over half of the 
four-year (55 per cent) and over three-fourths 
_ of the two-year institutions (81 per cent). 
- While all librarians are conscious of the 
_- limitations under which they operate, few may 
realize how wide the discrepancies are hbe- 
< tween present resources and standards. The 
© -increasing population, particularly among 
-= those of school age and in the senior citizen 
group, underlines current deficiencies and is 
-indicative of future demands for library serv- 
ee, 

State or regional library associations may 
be interested in compiling comparable panels 
which, when jointly displayed with the ALA 
Exhibit, would provide for comparisons be- 







































tween local status and the national picture. 
These comparisons may be useful for group 
meetings and discussions on radio and TV 
during National Library Week and similar 
occasions. 

Preparation of comparable state or regional 
exhibits should be facilitated by “Statistics of 
Libraries: An Annotated Bibliography,” a 
recent publication of the Library Services 
Branch, U.S.0.E., which can be obtained free 
of charge from the Publications Inquiry Unit, 
U.S.0. E., Washington 25, D.C. 

Requests for loan of the ‘ ‘Goals for Action” 
exhibit should be directed to: The Library 
Administration Division of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Each unit is 7 ft. 6 in. high, 8 ft. wide, and 
2 ft. deep, requiring an 8-ft. booth as a mini- 
mum display area. Each panel is freestanding, 
and the units require no tools for assembling. 

The exhibit is available, without charge 
other than shipping costs (panels weigh 250 
lbs. each), as a three-panel unit or as individ- 
ual displays of one or two units. Each panel 
is complete with shipping case, lights, and 
simple set-up instructions. 


ALA STANDARDS FOR TYPES OF LIBRARIES 


College Libraries. Association of College 
and Research Libraries. “Standards for College 
Libraries.” College and Research Libraries, 20: 
274-80, July 1959. (Also issued as a separate by 
ACRL; also in American Library and Book 
Trade Annual, 1960, Bowker, 1959, p. 87-95.) 


Junior College Libraries. Association of 
College and Research Libraries. “Standards for 
Junior College Libraries.” College and Research 
Libraries, 21:200-206, May 1960. (Also issued 
as a separate by ACRL; also in American Li- 
brary and Book Trade Annual, 1961, Bowker, 
1960, p. 125-32.) 


Public Libraries. Coordinating Committee 
on Revision of Public Library Standards. Public 
Library Service: A Guide to Evaluation, with 
Minimum Standards. Chicago, ALA, 1956. Sup- 
plement: Costs of Public Library Service in 
1959. 1960. 


School Libraries. American Association of 
School Librarians. Standards for School Library 
Programs. Chicago, ALA, 1960. eae 
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by Zelia J. French 


| Reports alone cannot always provide an ade- 
- quate knowledge of community agencies or 
-community problems. Fuller information is 
ften needed for program planning. When this 
is true, the self-study i is a useful method—-one 
© which has grown in popularity during the 
past few years. A self-study involving planned 
.. participation of both professional and com- 
munity leadership is a reflection not only of 
© gathered facts but also of opinions, experi- 

ences, stresses, and human relationships. 
Like the conventional study or survey, the 
self-study is based on four main procedures: 
the investigations of facts, the analysis and 
interpretation of data, the development of 
recommendations from the analysis, and the 
use of the facts and recommendations. The 
difference comes from the involvement of those 
concerned with the study. Purposeful interest 
on the part of both lay and professional lead- 
ership connected with a self-study is gained 
through mutual orientation in recognition of 
a problem, choice of purposes and goals, and 
cooperation during the entire working pro- 
cess, from fact-finding to the final use of the 

data and recommendations, 

While this relatively brief definition is an 
oversimplification, it can be used as a starting 
point for a report on the practical application 
_ of the self-study as employed in three recently 
z completed county library studies in Kansas. 













Sorghum grains are an important crop in Grant Count 


orary-community self-studies in Kansas 


In 1957, the studies were written into the - 
state plan under which the Kansas Traveling - 
Libraries Commission received its first money - 
from the Library Services Act. Federal money 
was used for consultant assistance for the — 
studies, books on long-time loan to the coun- 
ties making the studies, and printing the final 
reports. = 

Chronology played a part in the inclusion. 
of the studies in the state plan. Kansas had — 
received one of the first four grants from the — 
ALA Library-Community Project. The pilot. 
library study was just being completed at the © 
time it was necessary to write the state plan. — 
Libraries other than the pilot library needed - 
an opportunity to benefit from the methods 
and procedures developed through the grant _ 
funds. Thus, the involvement of county ibrar: i 
ies in an evaluation of their services to rural 
areas was both appropriate and timely. 

The specifications for the self-studies called 
for an application from the librarians and 
trustees in counties wishing to participate, and 
a statement to the effect that a citizen’s com- 
mittee would be chosen to assist in an advis- 
ory capacity and in activating and developing 
the studies. Information was sent to the nine- 
teen rural counties in the state which have 


@ Miss French is secretary, Kansas State Travel- 
ing Libraries Commission, Topeka. 
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: county library service and some type of county 
-tax support. Nearly all of these are in the 
western half of the state. Procedures for the 
“studies were rather loosely outlined. Sugges- 
-tions for deVelopment, rather than recom- 
~mendations, were made, so that the county 
‘library and the committee might organize the 
study to fit interests and acknowledged needs 
vas they became known. 

_ While the use of the grant received for the 
-pilot study under the Library-Community 
“Project was restricted to the library’s services 
“to adults, it was possible in these additional 
studies to broaden the base for study to the 
-library's total services and to the total com- 
_ munity. The total community in the county 
library studies included surrounding areas 
which were receiving service. As an after- 
thought, it was hoped that the results might 
¿have a long-range usefulness in cooperation 
_ between county libraries in regional and area 
< services. 
-> The study for Stevens County was initiated 
first, and was completed in about four months. 
-During the next year the studies for Grant 
-and Seward counties were started simultane- 
ously. Since the Traveling Libraries Commis- 
sion staff had to drive across the state each 
-time for meetings, it was more practical to 
-schedule work at both counties during each 
“trip, At first the consultants suggested pro- 
„cedures; however, as the fact-finding pro- 
~ gressed, each county more or less followed 
-its own course. 

< Since the recognition of education, reading, 
-and book needs was a major concern to both 
the Traveling Libraries Commission and lead- 
ership in the counties, each county library re- 
eived a collection of books on long-term loan. 
itles were chosen to fill in gaps in the librar- 
ies’ existing collections as revealed by the 
study of community interests. Many old books 
were then discarded from the shelves; many 
-new books, expensive and elaborately illus- 
ated, rapidly changed their appearance. 
in each county the study committee chose 
to use a questionnaire as one method of eval- 
- uating present library use and interest in books. 
~ In Stevens County, members of the study com- 
` mittee took a questionnaire to the members 
of thirteen different clubs. In addition to elicit- 
é ing the information desired, the questionnaire 
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furnished an opportunity to tell the public of 
the study being made at the library and to 
answer questions about library services. It was 
a publicity channel which had not been used 
before. 

In Seward and Grant counties the study 
committees both wanted a questionnaire which 
would be answered individually. In Grant 
County, the committee was interested in using 
the questionnaire in the schools. This necessi- 
tated the use of three questionnaires, one for 
adults, one for high-school students, and one 
for elementary-school children. The one for 
elementary students was used as a group ques- 
tionnaire, the teacher in each room asking the 
questions, counting the votes, and tabulating 
the answers. Emphasis on the adult opinions 
in Seward County gave a more concentrated 
picture of book use. Questionnaires were cir- 
culated to about forty clubs and organizations. 
There was an 80 per cent return. 


WHERE THEIR READING CAME FROM 


In all three counties, much significance must 
be attached to the parallel answers to the 
question: Where do you and your family get 
the materials you read? The largest percent- 
age of persons queried in all three counties 
said that they received their reading materials 
and books through subscriptions and book 
clubs. The second largest percentage said that 
they procured their books by borrowing from 
or exchange with friends. Third place in all 
counties was the library. This one question 
immediately points up an area in which the 
library’s committee can work, ask more ques- 
tions as to why and how, and look to another 
sampling later to see if more awareness of li- 
brary resources has been created and can be 
measured, 

Except for the above sampling, this article 
will not attempt to set forth the findings of 
the individual studies. In Grant and Seward 
counties the libraries are housed in new build- 
ings. The Stevens County Library was plan- 
ning a new building, and one of the values of 
the self-study was to give information about 
their book collection and the community for 
use in making building plans. 

The libraries in each instance are located 
in the county seats, Ulysses (Grant), Hugoton 
(Stevens), and Liberal (Seward). 
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The library in Seward County is probably 
the oldest of the three with an establishment 
date of 1903. It became tax supported in 1920. 
The’ Stevens County Library received its first 
tax support in 1924, and Grant County Li- 
brary first received county tax money in 1931. 
The library in Seward County is a county li- 
brary by virtue of a county appropriation 
each year on a contract basis, but the largest 
amount of support comes from a Liberal city 
tax. The other two libraries depend on the 
county tax. 

The studies showed a distinct similarity in 
the age distribution of the population. Each 
county has its largest proportion of popula- 
tion in the age bracket of 19 to 64, and all 
three counties have an especially small age 
group over age 64. This is significant to li- 
brary planning. The libraries need to cultivate 
active programs for children, yet keep in mind 
the young adults, the young parents, and the 
total family picture. 

These are communities of much virility, in 
which people are living while they rear their 
families. The economy of all three counties-— 
with some manufacturing, extensive gas and 
oil, and an agricultural wealth—naturally 
draws and holds people during their most ac- 
tive and productive years. The collections 
showed an awareness of children’s needs, but 
not of the young adults. This was remedied 
in part through the long-term loans already 
described. 

The libraries profited immediately from the 
case studies because of the involvement of 
leadership from many organizations and clubs. 
In addition, newspaper publicity reflected the 
activities of the study committees as they col- 
lected their questionnaires or made trips to 
the courthouse to procure up-to-date popula- 
tion information. 

A report was produced for each study, all 
three similar in format, with pictures repre- 
senting both library and community buildings, 
and with elaborate pages of graphs showing 











From top of page: In Ulysses, small manufacturing con- 
cerns like this one turn out tractor cabs, tanks, and other 
metal products.—-Grant County Golden Jubilee, Ulysses, 
November 1959.— Oil rig northeast of Liberal." Sam- 
son of the Cimarron,” scenic railroad bridge near Liberal. 
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population growth, school enrollment, and the 
extent, age, and variety of the book collec- 
tions. Each report showed library expenditures 
for the past ten years. 

As each report was finished, the original 
committees were called together again and an 
oral report was made by the staff of the Travel- 
ing Libraries Commission. Slides of several 
pages of the printed documents were used, so 
that material could be compared graphically. 
Recommendations of a more detailed nature 
concerning any basic library practices which 
might be modified to the advantage of the 

© library’s services were made directly to the 
librarians and the trustees. However, most of 
_ these changes had been worked out during the 
course of the study by the librarian and the 
trustees, and surprisingly few were left for 
: final discussion. 
-ov Since the completion of the Stevens County 
tudy three years ago, there have been inter- 
-mittent reports from the librarian as to its 
long-range value and its effect on the use of 
-the library. The librarian now sends special 
-book requests regularly to the Traveling Li- 
-braries Commission or the state library in 
Topeka. As she walks down the street to work. 
people who never knew her before stop her 
: and ask for books. The president of the board 
_ of trustees carries a copy of the report around 
with him and quotes from it, especially when 
he goes to Kiwanis Club. 
The new building will have been completed 
_ by the time this article is published. The per- 
sons involved in the study have a vested in- 
~terest in the hours it is open and the wide 
choice of books on the shelves, and a confi- 
_dence that rural families as well as those in 
¿the county seat are informed about the li- 
brary’s services and are using them. They 
_know who will use their new library because 
iey made a map showing which families in 
the county have library borrower’s cards. 

































MORE TO BE DONE 


_ Although there has been a pleasant and mu- 
_tually congenial working relation between the 
“state agency staff and the committees in the 
various counties, the Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission has not as yet explored the studies 
to determine their ultimate use in area organi- 
zation for various types of cooperation be- 
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tween these three libraries and those which 
surround them. 

During the course of the studies, three dif- 
ferent sets of consultants have worked with 
the people in the counties and with the pro- 
cedures. Three different persons wrote the 
final reports. Due to the literature so skillfully 
and thoroughly developed by the ALA Li- 
brary-Community Project staff and to the ma- 
terial from other survey and research bibli- 
ographies, the necessary formulas can be di- 
gested, adapted, and used in most local situa- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, the ALA Library-Community 
Project staffs manual, Studying the Commu- 
nity: A Basis for Planning Library Adult Edu- 
cation Services, had not been published at the 
time these studies were made. Now that it is 
available, it is a most useful tool for library- 
community self-studies such as these. Of 
course, in Kansas each staff member began by 
reading the huge volume of material from the 
pilot library study in Ottawa. With the ALA 


manual’s concise organization of pertinent 


steps, questionnaires, and conclusions, such 


voluminous reading may not be necessary in 
the future. However, the human elements and 
the hazards of pratical application do need 
consideration, and the variables which arise 
from them must be expected as studies pro- 
gress. Regardless of how much background 
material is used, the methods have proven 
sound—and often exciting in their application 
to specific situations. 

It is disconcerting to realize that the fac- 
tual material of a self-study may not cover 
all exigencies, as pure research might be able 
to do through a skilled research team. Famil- 
iarity with local conditions sometimes creates 
blind spots which the consultants are unable 
to imagine or penetrate. At Ulysses, when the 
final report was presented to the library staff, 
the trustees, and the citizen’s committee, one 
man asked if it were possible to acquire more 
technical material for the library. He was ask- 
ing about books on piloting airplanes, naviga- 
tion, and airplane engines. The fact that many 
farmers in all three counties own planes, do 
crop dusting with them, fly to livestock sales. 
and belong to National Flying Farmers had 
been completely overlooked. This oversight is 
a valuable example of the elasticity which is 
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necessary if a book selection policy is to rec- 
ognize the newly discovered interests of the 
library community. At the end of the study 
neither the community nor the library becomes 
dormant—the elements of the self-study re- 
main open, making possible a continued aware- 
ness of community changes. 


WHY DO LIBRARIANS AVOID SELF-STUDIES ? 


Reflection on the Kansas experience sug- 
gests that there are two major reasons why 
librarians shy away from self-studies. The 
first is that it requires a great deal of time, 
energy, and detailed work. This objection is 
minimized if the incentives and goals are 
defined at the beginning and presented with 
enthusiasm. The librarian and the library 
trustees have the most to gain—and the citi- 
zen’s committee makes a great contribution, 
spending the most time voluntarily on the 
project. The citizen’s committee, usually com- 
posed of persons aware of the arduous work 
of raising money for churches or welfare 
drives and the time-consuming meetings of 
committees for various civic improvements, is 
better oriented from the first than the librar- 
ian, and sometimes than the trustees. 

The second objection often raised, one more 
valid and less easily resolved, is that a self- 
study might lead into controversial areas or 
to political differences and entanglements. Ob- 
viously there .are situations in which the cli- 
mate for the self-study could be murky indeed, 
in which case it should not be attempted. It 
may be that a recent local fight over schools 
bonds or a new sewer system is the focus of 
public attention. In this situation, however, 
a library self-study might awaken new leader- 
ship for a noncontroversial agency, to the 
great benefit of the community. 

There are situations also in which library 
trustees have not worked in harmony with 
the city governing body, or in which a city 
planning commission has been ignored. There 
are instances, too, in which the librarian does 
not have the confidence of the trustees, or in 
which there is friction among the trustees 
themselves. In these cases a self-study should 
be delayed until the obstacles are ironed out. 
The three responsible groups—the library 
staff, the trustees, and the citizen’s committee 
-—must be in accord, receptive, and coopera- 


tive. Only in such a milieu can self-study pro- 
cedures be developed. 

The self-study may be considered a mutual 
educational device for long-range planning, 
a method of acquiring and recording educa- 
tional needs for the present and future accel- 
eration of the library’s usefulness in the com- 
munity. It is doubtful that it can be used for 
actual problem solving, a shield for adminis- 
trative decisions, or a channel for criticism. 
Its complete objectivity is its chief appeal and 
its democratic processes its chief value to 
those involved. 

There is a third vague, unvoiced reason for 
a librarian’s reluctance to initiate a self-study. 
This is the traditional ivory-tower, locked- 
books psychology which taints all of us It is 
an unwillingness to admit that anyone—a 
mayor, a photographer, or a clubwoman—can 
know as much as we do about running librar- 
ies or about the books they should contain. 
Other agencies in the community resort to 
and depend on advisory committees, but li- 
brarians have been slow to incorporate into 
their thinking the value of this transferal of 
responsibility as well as knowledge about the 
library to the persons who can help most. 
There are persons in any community who will 
give monetary as well as moral support in 
larger proportion if they are consulted (which 
is flattering) and if they are informed (which 
is basic to gaining their support). It is an in- 
teresting comment that an invariable result of a 
well-conducted library self-study is that the 
librarian and his beloved library gain im- 
portance and stature in the community. 

Any self-study has great appeal to citizens 
who, once involved, are pleasantly educated in 
a way never possible with a sporadic survey by 
an outside surveyor. The latter’s work may very 
well be lost through lack of interpretation or 
through lethargy; on the other hand, much of 
the factual material of the self-study remains in 
the minds of those involved. Each person in- 
volved will be doing some interpretation and 
evaluation, although not all of it is recorded. 
Each person will have contributed to a report 
in which his skill of interpretation has been. 
used. With continued practice and develop- 
ment, the self-study will become more and 
more useful as a means of interpreting the 


library’s educational role. eee 
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The Small Libraries Project is under way 


by Donald E. Wright, director, Small Libraries Project 


Two-thirds of the public libraries in the 
United States are in communities with popu- 
lations under 10,000. These libraries serve 
only 12 million persons, and according to the 
most recent United States Office of Education 
statistics, with expenditures of less than 17 
million dollars. The remaining one-third of 
the U.S. libraries serve 105 million persons, 
and their expenditures exceed 153 million 
dollars. The need for cooperative systems 
serving larger areas is self-evident. But actual 
progress toward systems as outlined in Pub- 
lic Library Service (ALA, 1956) has been 
relatively slow. Reasons for this slowness are 
varied, but one is apparent: Small libraries 
have not been ready for cooperation. 

The greater number of small community li- 
braries are managed by persons who have 
not had formal library training. At times the 
spirit and intelligence of the librarian has 
provided a high standard of library service 
for his community. In many cases, such peo- 
ple have initiated the development of a re- 
gional system directed by professionally 
trained personnel. Often, however, library 
boards have not applied adequate criteria in 
the selection of their librarians. The imagina- 
tion, intelligence, and stamina required by 
such a position frequently have been over- 


- looked in favor of providing employment for 


a “worthy individual.” And yet the librarian 
in such a community occupies an important 
position. 

The librarian of a small community library 
is many things. He is administrator and 
worker in an organization as complex as a 
large municipal library; only the scale differs. 
He is responsible for selecting, organizing, 
and maintaining the collection; circulating 
books; answering reference questions; serv- 
ing as adult specialist, children’s adviser, and 
young adult librarian. He is public relations 
specialist and handles publicity, plans dis- 
plays, does book talks and story hours. At 
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times he is janitor. Seldom does he have extra 
help. Consequently, the librarian finds little 
or no time to carry out all of the above re- 
sponsibilities. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, long active in the ALA 
and formerly director of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, has had a continuing interest 
in the problems of the small library. Mr. 
Wheeler has proposed several methods for 
providing assistance to these librarians: A 
study of work methods to develop the simplest, 
most economical routines and a service of 
guides and helps are among them. 

He suggested that printed guides repre- 
sented a practical means of aiding the many 
small community libraries that have little or 
no opportunity for extensive personal help 
from undermanned state agency staffs. An edu- 
cational series of pamphlets would help im- 
prove the libraries and would prepare the li- 
brarians for consultant help. 

The proposed materials will be of two types: 
primary pamphlets and supplementary ma- 
terials. Practicing librarians will write pri- 
mary pamphlets on sixteen aspects of library 
science. Supplementary guides will enlarge 
upon ideas and procedures presented in the 
primary pamphlets. All materials will have a 
uniform format designed for a standard three- 
ring binder. When kept together, the series 
will represent a manual on library services. 

All public libraries in communities under 
10,000 population will receive the service free 
of charge. Plans are being made to distribute 
the materials through the state library exten- 
sion agencies of each state. To achieve maxi- 
mum use of the materials, some state agencies 
have requested assistance from the project 
offices in planning workshops at which the 
materials would be distributed and consid- 
ered. Other means are being explored to pro- 
mote effective use of the pamphlets and guides. 

It should be stressed that in no way will 
the materials replace an adequate library 
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training program. It is hoped the materials 
will prepare a person for better handling of 
the everyday problems of a small library, will 
stimulate a librarian and board to long-range 
planning, will encourage the board and the 
librarian to seek methods of cooperation with 
neighboring libraries, and will be the incen- 
tive for renewed vigor in the development of 
themselyes as librarians and board members. 


AUTHORS AND SUBJECT AREAS 

OF THE PRIMARY PAMPHLETS 
The Public Library—Its Background and 
Purpose. Helen E. Wessells, library consultant; 
formerly editor, Library Journal 
Organization of a Small Public Library. 
John C. Frantz, library extension specialist, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education 
The Trustee of a Small Public Library. Mrs. 
Raymond A. Young, past president, American 
Association of Library Trustees 
The Library Staff. June S. Smith, associate 
professor, Department of Library Science, Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Building the Library Collection. Mrs. Orrilla 
T. Blackshear, assistant director, Madison (Wis- 
consin) Public Library 
Organizing and Maintaining the Library 
Collection. L. Marion Moshier, formerly di- 
rector, Library Extension Division, New York 
State Department of Education 
Library Service Manual. Joseph Shubert, li- 
brarian, Nevada State Library 
Reader’s Guidance Services. Mrs. Helen 
Lyman, adult services consultant, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission 
Information Services. Hannah Severns, in- 
structor, Drexel Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence; formerly librarian, Moorestown (New Jer- 
sey) Public Library 
Adult Services. Ruth Gregory, librarian, Wau- 
kegan (Illinois) Public Library 
Young Adult Services. Lora Landers, coordi- 
nator of young adult services, Minneapolis (Min- 
nesota) Public Library 
Children’s Services. Winifred Ragsdale, chil- 
dren’s consultant, North Bay Cooperative Library 
System, Vallejo, California 
The Library Building. Joseph L. Wheeler, 
library consultant; formerly director, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
The Public Library in a Small Community. 
Edith Foster, director, West Georgia Regional 
Library 
Telling the Library Story. Marian Walcott, 
consultant, Nebraska Public Library Commission 
Cooperative Approach to Library Service. 
Hannis Smith, director of libraries, Library Di- 
vision, Minnesota State Department of Education 





OFFICIAL DATA ON THE SMALL 
LIBRARIES PROJECT 


Mr. Wheeler’s proposal was directed to ALA’s 
Library Administration Division, which appointed 
a committee to evaluate it. The committee, repre- 
senting a cross-section of public and state li- 
brary services, sought the opinion of all state 
library agencies before beginning its delibera- 
tions. The following objectives for the project 
were developed by the committee: 1) To aid the 
trustees of public libraries in small communities 
to develop the best possible policies for good 
library service; 2) To assist the librarians of 


- small community libraries who have not had the 


benefit of professional library training to effect 
the best possible administration and library pro- 
gram; 3) To encourage these libraries to join 
cooperative library systems whenever possible; 
4) To provide state library agencies and library 
staffs with training guides. 

The proposal was submitted to the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., which approved a grant 
of $93,606 to implement the program. The proj- 
ect, inaugurated at ALA headquarters on May 
1, 1961, will terminate on April 30, 1963. 

An advisory committee was appointed to ad- 
vise the project director on such matters as pri- 
ority, basic publications, distribution, and follow- 
up plans. A three-phased material development 
program has been developed: publication, distri- 
bution, and utilization. 


COMMENTS FROM THE FIELD 


Soon after the project was started, a draft out- 
line of proposed materials was sent to all state 
library extension agencies, selected librarians in 
library systems, a random sampling of librarians 
in small communities, and a sampling of nomi- 
nees for the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Awards. 
They were asked to comment upon the proposed 
outline, the announced intent, and the possible 
usefulness of the project. Among the replies re- 
ceived were the following: 


“Tf ALA will only see that the small town 
librarians receive and read the helps which you 
propose, we can start growing up.” (Librarian, 
Nebraska. ) 

“How can trustees and librarians develop their 
library objectives and interpret them to the 
public?” (Librarian, Tennessee.) 

“In some way, I hope that the Small Libraries 
Project can help trustees and librarians under- 
stand that a real public library is the responsi- 
bility of local government.” (Librarian, Florida.) 
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A plea 

for a program 
of research | 
in librarianship 


by Herbert Goldhor 


The literature of librarianship for many 
years has called attention to the need for more 
research, Almost every committee report on a 
topic of substantial professional interest ends 
with a statement of the desirability of factual 
investigations in the area in question. Many 
valuable studies have been made and pub- 
lished, but not nearly as many as are needed; 
and our problems grow in number and com- 
plexity faster than this limited amount of in- 
vestigation. Industry, government, and other 
professions have learned and demonstrated 
that a planned program is the key to securing 
more and more productive research. Such a 
program is needed in librarianship. 

By “research” is meant any factual and 
objective study. In a planned program, it 
should certainly include the compilation and 
publication of statistical data, both those of 
regular frequency and national scope and 
those done only once and for a limited sam- 
ple. It should also include administrative or 
service studies, for example, to establish the 
frequency with which a given practice is 
used. And it should include what might be 
called pure research—the testing of a hypoth- 
esis as to the relationship between two vari- 
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ables when all else is held constant, and ex- 
ploration as to the reason for the relationship. 
In subject scope, the research program should 
embrace all aspects of librarianship. 


WHO MIGHT PARTICIPATE? 


Who might do this research? One obvious 
source is the library schools, especially the’ 
doctoral degree candidates, They should -cer- 
tainly be invited to participate in the program, 
and many will probably be glad for the sug- 
gestions of topics, availability of data, and 
promise of assistance. But it would be a mis- 
take to expect them to become completely in- 
tegrated into the program or to become its 
main suport, because the educational experi- 
ence of hammering out a thesis topic is of first 
importance to the student and he cannot and 
should not be forced to adapt it to an ex- 
ternal mold. 

Another obvious source is the Library Serv- 
ices Branch of the U.S. Office of Education. 
This agency has done the best and most im- 
portant work in recent years in collecting and 
publishing raw data, and present plans call 
for an expansion and improvement of this 
activity, but research in any other sense is con- 
spicuous by its absence in the record of work 
done. However, it is not impossible that a 
planned program could assign such new tasks 
to the Branch and at least work within the 
existing framework of USOE contracts for 
research, 

A third obvious source of help in conducting 
research is the group of state libraries and 
state library extension agencies. Again these 
have done good work in data collection, and 
a few have engaged in other studies, notably 
California and New York. Some are planning 
to use federal funds for research purposes. 
Others could probably be induced to move in 
this direction by a planned program which 
assigned modest tasks to them, of abvious 
relevance, and with facilities of guidance and 
advice available. 

Yet another source is composed of libraries 
and individual librarians. This is likely to be 
the best and most promising source if a re- 
search program of any great magnitude is ever 
to develop, simply because there are more of 
them than of any other group and because 
they are in the best position to collect the 
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ə needed data and observations. What they lack 


is guidance, and this can be supplied. To a 
greater degree than is generally realized, they 
do not lack interest or motivation. Librarians 
of all types, all over the country, are trying to 
decide questions and problems all the time, 
for which no factual basis is presently avail- 
able. In the absence of such facts, they make 
the best decisions they can. The large libraries 
in particular would probably cooperate gen- 
erously in a planned program, perhaps in a 
pilot study, perhaps in testing findings of 
studies done elsewhere, perhaps in a coopera- 
tive endeavor. They would benefit not only by 
what they do but what all others in the pro- 
gram would do, find, and report. 

A fifth source of help might be thought of 
as all those outside the profession. This in- 
cludes the philanthropic foundations (for 
money), the universities (for technical as- 
sistance), the associations of other professions 
(e.g., the National Education Association, 
whose research division has already done sev- 
eral studies of interest and value to libraries), 
other agencies of government (e.g., the De- 
partment of Agriculture, legislative research 
bureaus, and the research sections of large 
city school systems), organizations devoted to 
the public interest (e.g., those in the Public 
Administration Clearing House), and private 
interests, such as publishers. Many of those 
are already engaged in activities more or less 
related to what a research program in librari- 
anship would embrace. Others would prob- 
ably welcome an invitation to participate. 

Finally, there is the American Library As- 
sociation and the regional and state associa- 
tions. The ALA is the logical agency to initiate 
and guide a planned program of research on a 
national scale. It might begin by appointing a 
special committee to explore the matter. Ob- 
viously every association and division within 
ALA would be interested, and indeed at least 
one already has a research committee. There 
. is also an overall statistics coordinating com- 
mittee in the Library Administration Division. 
No doubt it would be desirable ultimately to 
have paid research staff at headquarters, but 
there is much that can and needs to be done 
by a membership committee before that. 
Such a research committee would do the 
overall planning, decide priorities, assign spe- 


cific projects, provide for technical advice, 
and coordinate existing research efforts. The 
regional and state library associations should 
be tied into the national program, and they 
are likely to welcome such requests. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 


There are many specific endeavors which 
are integral to the sort of research program 
we need in librarianship, and which are either 
completely lacking now or should be coordi- 
nated in a national plan. One simple necessity 
is to know what research is being done. The 
Library Services Branch is now issuing Li- 
brary Research in Progress, but help is needed 
to make this comprehensive. Another simple 
but necessary device is to make available what 
has been done, down to and including isolated 
but important data. Here we already have a 
battery of tools, from Library Literature to 
Public Library Abstracts, but no one of them 
is completely satisfactory and even taken to- 
gether they do not exhaust the field. For 
example, the annual reports of college and uni- 
versily libraries are not indexed. 

Much remains to be done in the use of 
sampling for library studies and research. The 
Index of American Public Library Circulation 
has demonstrated that continuing responses 
can be secured from a sample group of li- 
braries. If the sample is properly constructed, 
it might provide valid data on many points 
for which larger scale individual studies 
would otherwise have to be done. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE? 


Very little has been published on how to 
conduct research in librarianship, or even on 
how to apply statistical methods to the types 
of data most often found in library studies. 
There is of course a tremendous literature on 
these subjects in general and in other fields, 
and one of the main emphases of a planned 
program of library research should be to 
translate some of this into library terms. 

Another simple necessity of any large-scale 
research program is that there be appropriate 
facilities for publishing the results and for 
conveying their implications to the profession 
at large. The new format of the NEA Research 
Bulletin, summarizing several studies rather 
than reporting a few in detail, would seem to 
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be a good idea. And though there are many 
library periodicals, those which will publish 
the full text and supporting data of a factual 
investigatiog are not numerous. Criticism of 
research is also needed, and no library jour- 
nal offers that service regularly now. 

Some will no doubt feel that research meth- 
ods are unable to grapple with the problems of 
librarianship, and there are undoubtedly large 
areas of concern where individual judgment 
and personal skill will have to suffice. But 
great advances have been made in social sci- 
ence research methods in recent decades which 
can be used in at least some library situations. 

Research, or factual investigation, has an 
unpleasant way of proving wrong what we 
have long believed to be true, as for example 
that books cannot burn readily and are 
harmed more by water used in fighting fire 
than by fire itself. Furthermore, research can 
improve the precision and the practical utility 
of even the best projects and practices. 
For example, most public libraries conduct 
summer reading clubs for children. If one asks 
why, children’s librarians are likely to say, 
among other things, that children who attend 
such programs retain or improve their read- 
ing skill more than those who do not attend. 
If this is so, it should be possible to measure 
reading skill in the spring and the fall for two 
matched groups of children, an experimental 
group of those who participate in reading club 
activities and a control group of those who do 
not. Two such studies have just recently ap- 
peared,’ both by schoolteachers and both with 
statistically significant results favorable to the 
experimental group. No such study is known 
to have followed up to see how long such dif- 
ferences persist, nor whether better results are 
secured by emphasizing the number of books 
read or their quality. If reading clubs are valu- 
able, some methods of operation will be more 
beneficial for given results than will others, 
and better at given age levels than at others. 
The ultimate value and purpose of research is 
to enable us to predict accurately what will 


*Dennis Hogenson, “The Public Library—Ally of 
the Reading Teacher,” Junior Libraries, Jan. 15, 1960, 
p. 12-13; and Helen B. Aasen, “A Summer’s Growth 
in Reading,” Elementary School Journal, November 
1959, p. 70-74. 
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happen in a given situation when a given fac- 


tor is introduced. 


The first article in the first issue of the 
Library Quarterly is a paper by C. C. William- 
son on the contributions which might be made 
to library practice by research. Thirty years 
later, it is still a remarkable statement of what 


might be accomplished by a planned program. 
eee 


CONTRIBUTING TO A HEALTHY COMMUNITY 
“I am very impressed at a time, and at a stage 
of society when we want everything which binds 
people together, how much good libraries can 
do in big urban communities. At a time when 
there are no obvious centres for people to col- 
lect in a secular society, where the church has 
no longer that function, or not very often that 
function, libraries seem to me, in the boroughs 
that I know once I came to live in London, to 
have done an immensely valuable and much un- 
derestimated social service in standing there for 
people to go to, often to meet, sometimes to hear 
people lecture, and what not. This seems to me 
a service which probably should be developed, 
which certainly should be continued, and which 
is doing quite a lot to keep the community sweet 
and healthy.”-—From Sir C. P. Snows inaugural 
address as president of the British Library Asso- 
ciation. 
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GEE, CLYDE, THAT OLE @& 
LIBRARY SURE LOOKS GREAT 
NOW THAT REMINGTON RAND 

HAS INSTALLED NEW 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. 


r 


Remington Rand Library Bureau sup- 
plies everything your library could 
need, except a cat. Wood or steel furni- 
ture of the highest quality, a complete 
line of cataloging and filing equipment, 
and even more important, full library 
planning service. When you plan a new 
library, remodel an old one, or simply 
add some new equipment, your Library 
Bureau representative can help you 
solve your problems. (No obligation, of 
course.) Just mail attached coupon.’ 


CUT OUT THE 

ADVERTISING. LETS 
GET OUR TEETH INT 
SOME GOOD BOOKS. 





Flemington Fand SYSTEMS 


Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
122 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please have a Library Bureau Representative 
call on me., 
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1962 ALA conference, Miami Beach, Florida 
June 17-23 


The Fontainebleau Hotel will serve once again 
as headquarters for the Miami Beach ALA Con- 
ference. Exhibits, registration, staff offices, and as 
many meetings as can be accommodated, includ- 
ing the General Sessions and Council meetings, 
will be located there. In addition, a group of 
hotels and one motel in proximity to the Fon- 
tainebleau have been selected for the use of con- 
ference delegates. A hotel-motel] listing with ad- 
dresses and rates appears on page 49; a map is 
also included indicating their location in the 
conference area. As usual, single rooms are 
limited and delegates are urged to arrange for 
double occupancy. Rates are quoted for the room 
and not per person. 

A housing bureau will be operated for the 
ALA and all requests for hotel-motel reserva- 
tions should be sent to the ALA Housing Bureau, 
Post Office Box 1511, Miami Beach, Florida, 
after February l, 1962, according to directions 
given in the reservations request form shown be- 
low. All requests must indicate first, second, and 
third choice accommodations, give definite dates 
and approximate hour of arrival and departure, 
and include the names and addresses of all per- 
sons who will occupy the rooms requested. Reser- 
vations will be accepted up to May 15, 1962, 


although if rooms are still available after that 
date, reservations will be honored up to the 
opening day of the conference. After precessing 
by the ALA Housing Bureau, all reservations 
will be confirmed direct to delegates by the as- 
signed hotels. 

Delegates planning to attend preconference in- 
stitutes and/or workshops (of which there are 
nine) may be interested to know at this time of 
the meeting locations which have already been 
selected by the following groups: American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, “New Designs for 
School Library Programs,” June 15-17, meeting 
at the Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-hy-the-Sea ; 
ACRL Rare Books Section, “Book Illustration,” 
June 15-16, University of Miami, Coral Gables; 
LAD Buildings and Equipment Section, “Equip- 
ment Institute,” June 14-16, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables; LAD Public Relations Section, 
“Public Relations Workshop,” cosponsored by 
the Library Periodicals Round Table and Audio- 
Visual Broadcasting Subcommittee, June 15-16, 
Barcelona Hotel. Detailed information regarding 
these special preconference meetings—accom- 
modations, rates, programs—will be available 
from the offices of the sponsoring groups at a 
later date. 


HOTEL-MOTEL RESERVATIONS REQUEST FORM 


Copy form below and mail to: 


ALA Housing Bureau 
Post Offce Box 1511 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Please make reservations at hotel or motel requested below: 


First choice 
Second choice 
Third choice 


(EE EE E EE SE EE TE SE E e E E E e o a E E E E D E E E E E E E E a E E E E E E E E E E 


Rate preferred: 

Single occupancy CEET EE EET 
Double occupancy 
SUE ea EE EREA METTY 


Names and addresses of all occupants (bracket those sharing a room): 


oeewaeeoa tease eevee eee ere eh ee He ee ee hh hl hl ell ll hl hl hl hl hl lh 


Arrival 
Departure 
Mail confirmation to: 
Name (print or type) 
Address 
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EE A.M. ose tes eee a PMe ssorsassesue 

ae #e ease A.M. asp ea ete et aeeiu P.M. oe he we E E E E E E 
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City S 
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Note: If the hotels of your choice are not available, the Housing Bureau will make a comparable 


reservation elsewhere. 
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Th.. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA, CONFERENCE HOTEL AND MOTEL RATES 





HOTEL/MOTEL 


Barcelona Hotel 
Cadillac Hotel 
Caribbean Hotel 


Continental Hotel 


Crown Hotel 


Eden Roc Hotel 


Fontainebleau Hotel 


Lucerne Hotel 


Montmartre Hotel 


Moulin Rouge Motel 


Sorrento Hotel 


SINGLE 
OCCUPANCY 
ROOM RATE 


$ 8.00 
8 .00-10.00 
7.00 


5.00- 6.00 
10.00 


12.00-18.00 


14.00-22.00 


8.00 
10.00 


8.00 
8.00 


DOUBLE 
OCCUPANCY 
ROOM RATE 


$10.00—-14.00 


12.00 
8.00 


12.00-14.00 


12.00-18.00 


14.00-22.00 


10.00-12.00 


12.00-16.00 
(1 or 2) 


8.00 
10.00-12.00 


EACH 
ADDITIONAL 
PERSON 


eee e eam a | aaaeeeaa aaaea Eda ere areenaa = papaa paea amea ne | m anneme n me meam mnm e e et e a 


Lo 


„00: 


-00 


.00 


3.00 


2: 
Sa 


00 
00 


* One room with separated sleeping and living room arrangement. 


Note: P-i—parlor and one bedroom. P-2—parlor and two bedrooms. 


KEY TO. CONFERENCE HOTELS 


J 


SUITES 


e 
P-1 $28.00 
P-1 25.00 


P-1 16.00 
P-2 24.00 


— id 


P-1 25.00 
P-2 42.00 


*Combination 25.00 
56.00 
74.00 


40.00- 50.00 
70 .00-100 .00 


25.00- 37.00 


32.00 
48.00 


— 


24.00 


1. Montmartre 7. Continental 
2. Eden Roc 8. Cadillac 

3. Fontainebleau 9, Caribbean 

4. Barcelona 10, Moulin Rouge 
5. Lucerne 11. Sorrento 

6. Crown 














+ The Marador Regal 110 

| binders have been 

manufactured and 

sold. continu- 
ously since . 


1949 


The Marador 
Regal binder 
zs not new. It 
has been tested 
and approved by 
librarians in every 
part of the world for 
more than 12 years. 


DERS MUST BE GOOD- 
THEY ARE IMITATED SO MUCH 


MARADOR BI 


FIVE types of Marador proved-in-use binders are tailored 
to meet the varying individual requirements of libraries 
everywhere, in a choice of clear rigid or flexible vinyl 
covers: made by experienced binder specialists. 


The #110, 126, 128 and 132 binders are made in seven 
sizes, a choice of three spine colors, four price levels, with 
strong, secure lockbar or snap-out metals. 


e The Aladin #4140 


A new breakthrough in economy. Virgin 
vinyl covers and pockets with sturdy plated 
slip-on metals provide protection in 14 sizes; 
high quality, low budget prices 


write for information | ol 







REGAL 110, CHALLENGER 126, CHALLENGER 128, PENNY PINCHER 132 ALADDIN 140 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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News from the Divisions 





Beginning with this issue the departments con- 
tributed by the ALA divisions will be collected 
under the common heading “News from the 
Divisions” and will be arranged alphabetically 
under the names of the divisions. 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


“GOALS FOR AMERICANS” 


By the middle of November, supplies of the 
leaflet, “Goals for Americans,” describing the 
American Assembly’s program and suggesting 
various means of implementing it through li- 
braries, were exhausted, and an additional print- 
ing was necessary. A list of films for use in this 


program is now available, and completes the set ` 


of materials prepared by the Adult Services Di- 
vision as aids to libraries participating in “Goals 
for Americans.” (See ALA Bulletin, November 
1961, p. 910.) Single copies of the film list will 
be sent on request; librarians are asked to in- 
clude a stamped, self-addressed #10 envelope. A 
price list for quantities of all the “Goals for 
Americans” materials will also be sent on request. 

The American Assembly is now in the process 
of circulating its “Goals for Americans” tele- 
vision series to commercial as well as educational 
stations. A series of twelve weekly programs be- 
ginning in mid-January and running until April 
has already been planned for the following sta- 
tions: KBOI—Boise, Idaho; KCOP—-Los An- 
geles; KHJ—Los Angeles; KSL—Salt Lake City; 
KSTP-—Minneapolis; KTCA—St. Paul; KTRK— 
Houston; KUAT—Tucson, Arizona; KXJB— 
Fargo, North Dakota; WJAR-~Providence, Rhode 
Island; WMSB—East Lansing, Michigan; WOR 
—New York City; WPIX—New York State Re- 
gents; WUNC—Univ. of North Carolina. 

Librarians in the areas reached by these sta- 
tions are urged to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for tying in their services and activities 
with the series. Further information on the series 
is available from the American Assembly, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27. 


AUTHORS FOR TWO READING GUIDES SELECTED 


Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, outstanding nuclear physi- 
cist, is the first author to be selected to write the 
reading guide on space science, one of the series, 
Reading for an Age of Change, being planned 
by the Adult Services Division under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. His appointment 
was announced by George S. Bonn, head of the 
Science and Technology Division of the New - 
York Public Library, chairman of the Author 
Selection and Advisory Committee for this guide. 
The guide will present a brief historical back- 
ground of space science since 1920, and will cover 
the development of rockets and satellites, prob- 
lems and uses of space exploration, and man in 
space, and will suggest a sequence of books on 
this subject area. f 

Dr. Lapp’s publications range from highly 
technical texts to several less specialized books 
which, along with articles in popular magazines, 
acquaint the layman with the new frontiers in 
science and the potential for great advances in 
knowledge and technology which may be used 
either for peaceful purposes or for annihilation. 

Although details were not available when this 
department went to press, Miss Julia Sabine, 
supervising art and music librarian, Newark 
Public Library, chairman of the Author Selection 
and Advisory Committee for the reading guide 
on the contemporary arts, has announced that 
Bartlett H, Hayes, Jr., director of the Addison 
Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, will be the author of this 
guide. Mr. Hayes is a former trustee of the Me- 
morial Hall Library in Andover. 


SPECIAL LISTS NOW AVAILABLE 


The list prepared for the Camp Fire Girls by 
a special ASD Committee, “Leads for Leaders,” 
is now listed in the Camp Fire Girls’ list of pub- 
lications, and is available from their Supply Divi- 
sion, 450 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, 
N.Y., at 30¢ a copy (cat. no. D301). 

“25 Recent Books Every Businessman Should 
Read,” which was published as an advertisement 
in both Fortune and Reader’s Digest by Inter- 


SI 


national Paper, appears on the last page of a 
booklet made up of the series of advertisements 
on the theme: “How Business Benefits Because 
People Read.” For quantity reprints of this book- 
let, write International Paper Co., G.P.O. Box 
1653, New York 1, N.Y. One to 100 copies are 
free; 101 to 1,000, 5¢ each; 1,001 or more, 
3¢ each. Copy for this list was prepared by 
Harry S. Weeks, librarian, Insurance Society of 


New York. 


SAMPLES OF READING LISTS NEEDED 


The Adult Services Division office is always 
pleased to receive copies of reading lists which 
have been prepared for distribution by local li- 
braries. They provide information not only about 
the ways in which libraries are calling attention 
to their materials and providing guidance to their 
patrons but also on what subjects are of im- 
mediate concern and interest. Of even more in- 
terest to the office is the help that such lists are in 
locating membership resources which can be 
called on when the division is asked, as it fre- 
quently is, to prepare lists on specific topics. 
Placing the Executive Secretary on the mailing 
list to receive such publications would be a sim- 
ple and automatic way of seeing that these lists 
come to the attention of both the headquarters 
office and the appropriate officers and committee 
chairmen. 


INTERNSHIPS IN ADULT SERVICES PROPOSED 


During the Midwinter Meeting, consideration 
will be given by several ALA divisions to a 
proposal to obtain a grant for an experimental 
work-study program of internships in adult serv- 
ices. The draft submitted by the ASD Committee 
on Internships will come to the attention not only 
of the ASD Special Projects Committee and, if 
they so recommend, of the ASD Board of Direc- 
tors but will also be considered by groups in the 
Library Administration Division, the Library Ed- 
ucation Division, the Public Library Association, 
and the American Association of State Libraries, 
since the interests of all these divisions are con- 
cerned. It is proposed that internships be set up 
as joint projects of a library school and a li- 
brary, or several libraries, willing to participate 
in a planned course of academic work and super- 
vised learning situations. The internships would 
cover a period of six months to a year and would 
include completion of a project submitted as part 
of the intern’s application. A living wage for the 
intern and some reimbursement for the partici- 
pating libraries and library school are provided 
for in the budget. Results expected include not 
only the training of the individual interns, but 
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specific contributions to knowledge and tech- 
niques of adult services and of training for such 
services, better definition of the area of adult 
services, and increased attention and commitment 
to the provision of library services for adults. 
The committee, which includes representatives 
of all the divisions concerned, is particularly 
anxious to learn of libraries which would be in- 
terested in taking part in an internship program 
of this kind. Address Henry G. Shearouse, Jr., 
New York State Library, Albany. eee 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee of the American 
Association of State Libraries: Nettie B. Taylor, 
chairman; Debora Abramson; and Edna E. Bothe. 


Vice-President and President-elect 
ELoIse EBERT, state librarian, Oregon State Library, 
Salem. 
Mrs. EvizasetH Hucuey, state librarian, North Car- 
olina State Library, Raleigh. 


Secretary 
ZELIA J. FRENCH, secretary, Kansas Traveling Librar- 
ies Commission, Topeka. 
HELEN MILLER, consultant, West Virginia Library 
Commission, Charleston, 


Member-at-large 


Ernest E. DOERSCHUK, JR., director of extension serv- 
ices, Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg. 

KENNETH DucHac, supervisor of public libraries, 
Division of Library Extension, Maryland State 
Department of Education, Baltimore. 


Additional nominations may be made by petitions 


-signed by not less than fifty members of the associa- 


tion. Such petitions must be accompanied by the 
written consent of the nominee and filed with the 
executive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at ALA 
headquarters, by February 26, 1962. Any person 
nominated must be a member of the division. 


STATE LIBRARY SURVEY 


The staff of the Survey of Library Functions of 
the States and Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, chairman of 
the Survey and Standards Committee, met at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago, December 3 and 4, 
to report on the progress made in the survey. Dr. 
Phillip Monypenny, director of the survey, also asked 
for impressions on the directions of library develop- 
ment in the several states. There were discussions of 
evaluating developments in collections, crends in 
service areas, uses of field staff, and other functions 
of state libraries. 

By the middle of November visits to almost half 
the state libraries had been completed. Question- 
naires from most of the states had been received and 
evaluated by the director. eos 
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LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
NOMINEES 1962-63 


Vice-President (President-elect) 


Wiruiam Cuait, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Dayton, Ohio. 
Kerru Doms, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


Section on Buildings and Equipment 


For Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

KENNETH J. FacerHaucu, Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology Library, Pittsburgh. 

Wittiam H. Jesse, University of Tennessee Library, 
Knoxville. 

For Member Executive Committee for term 1962-64: 

Joun Hatt Jacons, Public Library, Atlanta. 

GRINTON I. Wut, Public Library, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Section on Library Organization and Management 


For Secretary for term 1962-64: 

JeweL C. Harpxopr, Burlingame, Calif. 

Vivian Mappnox, Public Library, Milwaukee. 

For Member Executive Committee for term 1962-64: 

Mrs. Aucusta Baker, Public Library, New York. 

Harry F, Coox, Libraries Service, U.S. Dept. of 
Air Force, Washington, D.C. 


Section on Personnel Administration 


For Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) :. 

Joun W. Dawson, University of Delaware, Newark. 

Donar T. Smitu, Boston University Library. 

For Member Executive Committee for term 1962-64: 

CHARLOTTE K. ANDERSON, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham. 

EvELYN J. ScHNEIDER, University of Louisville, Ky. 


Section on Public Relations 


For Secretary for term 1962-64: 

Jean E. Connor, State Library, Albany, N.Y. 

Cuartes D. De Young, Proviso West High School, 
Hillside, UI. 

For Member Executive Committee for term 1962-64: 

Miniam E. McNatty, Public Relations Planner, 
Denver. 

Mrs. Sopuie C. SıLBERBERG, Nassau Library System, 

XI) 





POSITION OPEN FOR 


DIRECTOR 
ONONDAGA LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Newly organized system serving 400,000 people. 
18 member libraries, headquarters Syracuse, N.Y. 
Director must have at least 8 years experience 
including 3 years administrative experience and 
qualify under N. Y. State Civil Service classifica- 
fion of Library Director V. Excellent vacation, 
retirement and other benefits. Salary open. Write: 
Henry Wilson, 348 S. Salina Street, Syracuse 2, 
New York. 
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ALA guides fo selection 
and use of materials 


+ 
PATTERNS IN READING, 2d edition 
Jean G. Roos 


Lists and annotates more than 1600 titles, both 
fiction and non-fiction, under 75 broad interest 
patterns of special appeal to young adults. ‘Three- 
fourths of the titles are new to this edition, nearly 
1300 are adult books, and most are current titles. ° 
A unique reading guide. Author, title index. 

$2.25 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d edition 
Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in-print trade 
and text books under subject headings geared to 
today’s curriculum and classroom needs for kin- 
dergarten through grade three. Gives indepen- 
dent and read-aloud grade levels, exact page 
numbers, and clearly indicates fiction and non- 
fiction. $4.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 
ALA Subscription Books Committee 


Reprints in a single, ready reference volume, 
these detailed, evaluative reviews of 99 new, im- 
portant and usually costly reference works and 
encyclopedias. Originally published in The Book- 
list end Subscription Books Bulletin from Sep- 
tember 1, 1956-August, 1960, the reviews clearly 
state whether or not purchase is recommended. 

$5.00 


GUIDES TO NEWER EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIA 
Margaret Rufsvold and Carolyn Gus 


Describes and identifies all the available catalogs, 
lists, services, professional organizations, journals, 
and periodicals which systematically provide in- 
formation on the newer educational media: films, 
filmstrips, phonorecords, radio, slides, and tele- 
vision. Bibliography and author, subject, title 
index. $1.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Department Chicago 11 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PLA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations for 1962 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee of the Public Library Association: Dorothy 
Sinclair, chairman; Katharine Hyatt; Robert M. 
Orr; Alta Parks; Jack Ramsey; Irwin Sexton; 
and John E. Smith. 


Vice-President and President-elect 


Rocer B. Francis, librarian, Public Library, 

South Bend, Indiana. 

Ransom L. RICHARDSON, director of libraries, 

Public Library, Flint, Michigan. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be filed with 
the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at 
ALA headquarters, by February 26, 1962. No 
person may be nominated who is not a member 
of the association and whose written consent has 
not been filed with the Nominating Committee. 


STANDARDS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


The Subcommittee on Standards for Small Li- 
braries, Eleanor Plain, Aurora, Illinois, chair- 
man, met at the Knickerbocker Hotel Novem- 


ber 30 to December 2. Using Public Library 


Service as a guide, each committee member was 
assigned the preparation and revision of a single 
chapter. The committee worked together to rec- 
oncile any discrepancies and to prepare the final 
draft. It is hoped that the standards will be pub- 
lished early in 1962. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following slate of candidates for 1962 
is presented as the report of the Nominating 
Committee of the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion: Harrtet L. Rourke, chairman; Ruth Phil- 
lips; and Virgina E. Olsen. 


Vice-President and President-elect 


BARBARA A. Prince, staff librarian, Second Air 
Force, Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana. 

Mary D. Voces, chief, Library Division, U.S. 
Air Force, Europe. 


Secretary 
Mrs. Mancer Busey, chief librarian, Fort Belvoir, 

Virginia. 

JoserHineE E. Weaver, librarian, Fort Devens, 

Massachusetts. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than five members of 
the section filed, together with the written con- 
sent of the candidates, with the executive secre- 








MAGAFILES 













The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list-—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O: BOX 3121 © ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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WAGNETIZED Ñ 
SCALE MODELS 
FOR LIBRARY PLANNING 


With Planomatic scale models your easily developed p 
become dramatic tools for conveying ideas to cthers. For more 
information write 


M & M Industries Box 9l South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Library 
Machine 


PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Hundreds of Libraries-—big and small—-now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE- Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside,Dept. 11, Chicago40 





January 1962 


tary of the Public Library Association by Feb- 


ruary 26, 1962. 


BLUEPRINT FOR ACTION 


The proceedings of the Trustees Institute, 
Cleveland, may be purchased from the executive 
secretary of the American Library Trustee As- 
sociation for fifty cents each. The registrants of 
the Institute are especially indebted to Margie 
Lyerch> librarian, Vernon Parish. Library Demon- 
stration, Leesville, Louisiana, who reported all 
the meetings in great detail and wrote the Pro- 
ceedings. eee 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION NOMINEES, 1961-62 


For Vice-President (President-elect): 

Davin Kaser, Joint University Libraries, Nashville. 

James E. Skipper, University of Connecticut Libraries, Storrs. 

For Director-at-large—three-year term: 

Manietra Daniets, Columbus Memorial Library, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C, 

Loana D. Fraser, York University Library, Toronto, 


Acquisitions Section 


For Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

James W. Barry, National Library of Medicine, Washington, D.C. 

Harrier M. Goope, Detroit Public Library. 

For Member-at-large~three-year term: 

Hyman W. Knrirzer, Ohio State University Libraries, Columbus, 

Wura» B. Merevirx, Baker Library, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, New Hampshire. 


New! 








...a hew concept in library shelving 
Tomorrow's shelving is here today! With new AMESTACK 
shelving, libraries can have the airy feeling of outdoor 
living. AMESTACK’S light and open look blends beauti- 
fully with contemporary library designs. The unique 
wire shelf brackets afford ideal display for books; elim- 
inate the “box-like” appearance of ordinary shelving. 
Freestanding base and 4’ long shelves add a spacious 
feeling to the room. Available in 18 colors. 





Cataloging and Classification Section 


For Vice-Chairman {Chairman-elect): 

Roser P. Barstor, Alderman Library, University of Virginia, 
-‘Charlotteaville, 

Westey C. Srmronton, Library School, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 

For Secretary—~( 1962-1965) : 

BARBARA A. Gates, Chenery Library, Boston Upiversity. 

Vivian C, Provce, University of Florida Library, Gainesville. 

For itember-at-large—three-year term: 

Viretnia E. Murray, Library School, McGill University, Montreal. 

Manion: ANN Sonnenrac, University of Delaware Library, 
Newark. 


Copying Methods Section 


For Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

ALLEN B. VeanerR, Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Gurs F. Smernerp, JR., Cornell University Libraries, Ithaca. 

For Member-at-large—three-year term: 

Samuger M, Boone, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill, 

Wirus: S. Bupineron, John Crerar Library, Chicago. 


Serials Section 


Nominees for Vice-Chairman to be announced. 


For Member-at-large—three-year term: 

Mrs. Berry Jane Ditron, University of Pittsburgh Library. 

Donate E. Orarerts, Life Science Library, State University, Fort 
Collins, Golo. 


Division and Section bylaws provide that “Other nominations 
may be submitted in writing by any ten members and shall be 
filed with the Executive Secretary. Any such neminations shall 
be included on the official ballot. . . . No candidate shall be 
presented who has not consented in writing to his candidacy. No 
candidate shall be presented who is not an active member in 
good standing of the Division (and/or Section) at the time of 
his nomination,” eee 


AMESTACK—OPEN AS ALL OUT 


We'll be happy to send you full details regarding Ames 
new AMESTACK shelving. Write us today. 


© Since 1910 @ 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
Milpitas, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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EVALUATION OF GBC LAMINATOR 

In “Laminator for Libraries” (Bulletin, March 
1961), Library Technology Project told of its 
plan to test General Binding Corporation’s new 
laminator when it was marketed. An evaluation 
of the new machine, Model 9LD, has now been 
completed for LTP by Chicago Paper Testing 
Laboratory. 


Scope of the tests 


Sheet materials which are likely to require 
protection from handling in a library were used 
for testing the GBC laminator. These materials 
were run through the 9LD machine and ex- 
amined for continuity of lammation and damage 
to surfaces. The equipment was checked for such 
operating characteristics as ease of handling, 
determination of operating temperature, and rate 
of lamination. To determine the effectiveness of 
Jamination, specimens were exposed to tropical 
conditions of humidity and temperature and then 
reexamined. 


Equipment 

The 9LD laminator is desk-top type, 16 inches 
wide by 12 3/4 inches high by 12 1/4 inches 
deep, and weighs 29 pounds. It operates from 
a l15-volt, alternating-current outlet. Safety 
switches prevent operating fumes and electrical 
shock film when rolls are being changed. 

The frame supports two motor-driven, carbon- 
rubber heat rollers which supply heat and pres- 
sure for lamination, a pair of holders for film, 
and a pair of rubber ejection rollers. 

This machine is designed to use GBC film 
8 5/8 inches wide only. The use of narrower film 
could damage the heat rollers. If material is to 
be encased completely in film, it cannot be wider 
than 8 1/2 inches. However, if lamination of 
only part of a sheet is necessary, then the sheet 
to be laminated may be as wide as 9 1/2 inches. 
By removing the paper guide, it is possible to 
feed a sheet 10 1/4 inches wide into the ma- 
chine, but only 8 5/8 inches will be laminated. 

Wider specimens were laminated in two opera- 
tions by folding them in half and laminating one 
side, then trimming the sides, folding in the 
opposite direction and laminating the other side. 
There is a central seam when this is done. 

Model 9LD is adjusted to a maximum setting 
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of 1/16-inch for thickness of specimens to be 
laminated. Heavier material cannot be lami- 
nated and should not be put through the machine. 
Temperature control is regulated by a thermo- 
stat at each end of the top heat roller and is 
automatic. The preheat thermostat at the ex- 
treme right end of the top roller and the motor 
and ready-light thermostat at the extreme left 
end of the top heat roller have been carefully 
set and sealed at the factory and must not be 
adjusted by anyone except a GBC serviceman. 
The running temperature thermostat, immedi- 
ately to the right of the motor and ready-light 
thermostat, may be adjusted by the operator to 
increase or decrease temperature. There is a 
ready light, as well as push buttons marked 
“run,” “preheat,” and “off.” 

Since these tests were made, the company has 
incorporated several improvements into the 9LD 
laminator. 

The GBC 9LD laminator costs $395, f.o.b. 
Northbrook, Illinois. It may be ordered through 
any GBC branch office. 


Process 


Lamination is accomplished by passing ma- 
terial to be laminated between two polyethylene- 
coated Mylar films which feed through heated 
rollers. The heat from the rollers melts the poly- 
ethylene, and pressure applied by the rollers 
forces melted adhesive into the surface of the 
sheet being laminated. The result is excellent 
adhesion to most surfaces. The unheated ejection 
rollers draw the laminated material through to 
the rear of the laminator where it can be torn 
off and trimmed to size. 

In making its tests, the laboratory found that 
a warmup period of eight to ten minutes after 
the switch had been turned on was necessary 
before the machine was ready for use. For paper 
of heavier than average thickness, such as cata- 
log card stock, photographs on double weight 
paper, and mounting boards, it is necessary to 
wait at least ten to twelve minutes after the 
ready light comes on to effect a good quality 
bond. An interlock prevents use of the machine 
before the laminating rollers reach operating 
temperature. The operating temperature, which 
is attained for a fraction of a second when film 
and material being laminated actually are pass- 
ing between the two rollers, is from 300° to 
350° F, 

Continuous operation of the laminator using 
medium weight paper appears to present no 
particular problems. However, continuous run- 
ning of heavier stocks tends to bleed heat from 
rollers more rapidly than it can build up; in 
some instances it may be necessary to stop lami- 
nating for a period of three to eight minutes to 
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ie rate of lamination is six feet per minute. 
The speed is not adjustable and appears to be 
a convenient one for normal operation. 
Film 
Two 500-foot rolls of GBC Mylar laminating 
film 8 5/8 inches wide, cost $47. 
: “ Avoidance of spoilage or excess use of film is 
“largely dependent on advantageous arrangement 
-by the operator of material to be laminated. Bub- 
“bling, particularly on glossy photographic prints, 
was” conspicuously absent. Only one incident of 
-film jamming occurred during the test period, 
and it was of a kind not likely to happen in nor- 
mal use. Jamming might occur during threading 
-if care is not used. The housing design affords 
~ easy access to both rolls of Mylar film for re- 
ylacement without need of tools. 










results 
= Newsprint, magazine covers and pages, book 
-jackets, photographic films and prints, corre- 
‘spondence papers {onion skin, bond, carbon 
copies, etc.), road maps, and other types of ma- 
terials were laminated satisfactorily. Heat-sensi- 
‘tive papers such as Thermofax paper cannot be 
handled safely because the high temperatures re- 
quired for lamination destroy the image. 

Laminated specimens were exposed at 100°F 
= and 90 per cent plus relative humidity for 72 

- hours. The edges were not sealed, allowing mois- 

ture to be free to migrate into the paper. There 
was no indication of any tendency to delaminate, 
nor was there any sign that high moisture had 
affected the inks on the paper. The specimens 
were in very good condition after 72-hour ex- 
posure. Additional specimens were conditioned 
under more severe conditions of 120°F and 95 
per cent plus relative humidity. There was no 
indication of delamination in any of these ma- 
terials after 190 hours, but photographic prints 
had begun to turn brown and fade. 

In bonding Mylar film to surfaces of materials 
-it is designed to protect, bond strengths must be 
sufficient to prevent delamination under handling. 
Bond strength of Mylar laminated on 100- to 

105-pound basis weight wall board tape was de- 
termined on a Thwing Albert tensile tester oper- 
ated at a speed of 12 inches per minute. 

Samples laminated immediately after the 
. ready light appeared on the machine could be 
` delaminated easily, with little or no fiber bond- 
ing (0.9 Ibs.). An additional warmup period of 
approximately eight minutes allowed the ma- 
chine to reach optimum operating temperature, 
and all specimens laminated after the additional 
: period showed complete bonding to the paper 
_ surface (1.5 Ibs.). 
















General Binding Corporation's new 9LD laminator. 





Some materials, such as high enamel papers 
(clay-coated), are not sufficiently porous for the” 
laminating film to penetrate and no permanent 
bond can be formed. The film will adhere to non- - 
porous surfaces and give protection for a time. 
Eventually, however, the film may become loose 
and peel off, making relamination necessary. 

Metals and plastic material should not be lam- 
inated. Neither metallic foil nor any other type- 
of metal should ‘be put into the machine. Many 
types of plastics are not stable at the operating 
temperature of the 9LD machine, and they may 
melt, discolor, or crack if run through the lam- — 
inator. Even those plastics which will withstand 
the operating temperature will not form a perma- 
nent bond with GBC laminating film. 

There were no servicing problems during test- 
ing. Any which occur should be corrected by. 
GBC service personnel. The company offers a- 
yearly full maintenance agreement. 

The laboratory concluded that the 9LD lami- | 
nator appears to be a well built, easily operated. 
machine which will laminate Mylar film to a- 
wide variety of materials. It is constructed sol- 
idly, yet requires a minimum of space and skill. 
to operate. The laminated product shows good — 
contact between film and sheet surface, and re- 
sistance to severe climatic conditions was excel- 
lent. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The results of two recently completed studies 
made for Library Technology Project have now 
been published. LTP Publications, Number 3, 
Permanence and Durability of Library Catalog — 
Cards, by W. J. Barrow, costs $1.00. LTP Pub- 
lications, Number 4, Photocopying from Bound 
Volumes, A Study of Machines, Methods, and- 
Materials, by William R. Hawken, costs $5.00, 
Both reports are available from ALA’s Publish- 
ing Department and will be distributed on li- 
brary standing orders, eee 
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SHOWCARD LONGMAS- 
TER, a new printer for 
producing longer 
signs, pennants, and 
banners, has been an- 
nounced by the Show- 
card Machine Com- 
pany, 325 W. Ohio 
St, Chicago. The Longmaster will print all sizes 
of signs up to 45” long by 15” wide; it uses re- 
usable type, cuts, and electros, according to the 
manufacturer. The new printer has an automatic 
inking unit which makes it suitable for making 
multiples of the same sign. It will accommodate 
various thicknesses of paper and card stock; it 
is made of cast steel and uses antifriction bear- 
ings. It is guaranteed for five years, For more 
information write the manufacturer. 
Xo p 4& 


© NEW LIFE LIBRARY 
charging desk, manu- 
factured by John E. 
Sjöström Company. 
Philadelphia, is now 
available with a “buf- 
fer bar” as an op- 
tional feature. The 
“buffer bar” is an 
overhang of a few 
inches in front of the charging desk which serves 
to keep the public from brushing against the 
desk. The front panel and the buffer unit are 
available with a heavy gauge vinyl, which the 
manufacturer says is resistant to scrapes and 
-© seratches, 

x * 3 

CARDET is an aluminum fixture which attaches to 
typewriters to hold catalog guide cards in front 
of the writing point on the typewriter so that the 
guide card and the card being typed are both 
visible to the typist. According to the manufac- 
turer, the Cardet has been tested and proven by 
several university libraries. Librarians may order 
Cardet direct by writing Cardet, 3007 Geddes 
Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. The price is $2.00. State 
make and model of your typewriter when order- 
ing. 
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THE “ELECTRO-STAT” is a portable, electronic, dry 
copier which produces permanent copies of let- 
ters, documents, blueprints or photos, regardless 
of the color of the original, and copies cost about 
3¥4¢ each, according to the manufacturer, the 


American Photocopy Equipment Company, 
LEE ta) ra 
Evanston, H. SE 

+o O # & 


SLIDIVIDER shelves are designed to display new 
books in small reader-interest compartments, 
separated by dividers of the same thickness and 
appearance as the shelf-ends. The dividers, which 
are able to slide back and forth, remain secure 
when set in place. “Slidivider” units are espe- 
cially recommended for small or medium-size 
public libraries, branches of metropolitan librar- 
ies, college, high 
school, and institu- 
tional libraries, or 
for use whenever 
there is convenient 
counter or table 
space, No metal parts 
are used; “Slidivid- 
ers” are available in hard or soft woods. in 
3, 4, or 6-foot (double) lengths, with one to three 
dividers, in dimensions appropriate for display of 
regular, oversize, or paperback books, Prices are 
from $15 to $20 for a 3-foot unit, depending on 
specifications. For further information write: 
Arcadia Library Services, P.O. Box 253, Newark 
(Wayne County), New York. 


žo ++ # 


A HEADPHONE PHONOGRAPH has been announced 
by Newcomb Audio Products Co., Hollywood, 
Calif. It is a four-speed high-fidelity phonograph 
that plays stereo or monaural records of sizes up 
to 12”, Called the 
AVS-I, it features a 
two-channel ampli- 
fier; turnover-ty pe 
dual needle, plug-in 
ceramic cartridge; 
jacks for 4 phone 
sets; blend, tone, and 
volume control; and 
a rubber record mat. 
The manufacturer 
states it is ideal for 
classroom, hospital, or library. It is portable, 
weighs 12 pounds, measures 634” x 939” X 
1484”; power consumption is 20 watts. For addi- 
tional information, write Newcomb at 6834 Lex- 
ington Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. eee 
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In line with its expanding pro- 
grams in the field of pharmaceutical 
research and development Miles 
Laboratories is enlarging its library 
facilities and increasing its library 
staff. At the present time we have an 


immediate opening for a competent 
Reference Librarian. 


The duties are interesting and non- 
routine and will involve handling 
general reference questions, litera- 
ture searches for materials for li- 
brary bibliographies, and special re- 
quests for the preparation of bibli- 
ographies, Qualified applicants for 
this position should possess a college 
degree and training in library science 
plus a minimum of one year’s experi- 
ence in general reference, medical 
or science library work, A science 
and/or language background will 
prove extremely helpful. 


In addition to a fine working en- 
vironment this opening offers an ex- . 
cellent starting salary, superior bene- 
fits including profit sharing and ad- 
vancement opportunities, 


Resumes may be sent 
in complete confidence to: 


Dr. R. W. McCracken 
Coordinator of Management Recruitment 


Personal discussions can be arranged at 
your convenience, including Saturdays in 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


MILES 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
and 


AMES COMPANY, INC.* 


1127 Myrtle Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


* Ames Company, Inc. is an 
othleal pharmaceutical division of 
Miles Lahoratorles, Ine. 








For Sale 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale, Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
.) Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St, New 

or 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesars 
Gallic War, Ciceros Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20 ,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Hehe List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mas 

SEARCH ‘SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St, Port Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS LOCATED. Many schol- 
arly titles on hand. Millions more available through 
world wide contacts. Book Land, Box 74561R, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 

ANNOUNCING MIDWESTERN EDITION of The 
Christian Science Monitor to be indexed along with 
the Eastern and Western Editions beginning Jan. 
1, 1962, Vol. OI. Monthly, $10 yr.—cumulated 
$10 yr. (6-mo, Ann.); Annuals ’60, ’61—-$5 ea.; 
Binders $2 ea. INDEX 1725 Kings Rd. (M), Corvallis, 


Ore. 

INDEX Christian Periodical Index, a subject index 
to 20 selected periodicals of evangelical interest, 
prepared by librarians of the Christian Librarians’ 
Fellowship. 1956-60 cumulation—$12.95; 1961 annual 
available June 1962. Order from: Bookstore, Buffalo 
Bible Institute, 910 Union Rd., Buffalo 24, N.Y. 

THANKS for keeping us so busy that we had no 
time for selecting and addressing our customary 
Season’s Greetings. Please accept our heartiest 
wishes in this manner. Albert J. Phiebig, ABAA, 
Forse Books & Periodicals, Box 352, White Plains, 


‘FOR SALE: Bookmobile built on 1950 Interna- 
tional chassis. New’ motor installed in 1958. Excellent 
condition. Contact: McDonald County Library, Pine- 
ville, Mo. 
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Positions Open 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technjcal libraries, etc. Crusade, largest maga- 
zine of educational opportunities since “1952. No 
fees, Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed free. One issue $1. 00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN will soon open 
up in Bernardsville (N.J.) library. Attractive town 
in Somerset County. Library of about 25,000 volumes 
serves large geographic area with small ‘but growing 
population. Looking for young man or woman with 
several years’ good experience to accept challenge of 
making study of long-range direction of library and 
putting it into effect. Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications. For information, write and send resume to 
Robert W. Locke, Pres., Bernards Library Associa- 
tion, Bernardsville, N.J. 

NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also bookmobile librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head Public School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Sts., Trenton 10, N.J. 

ARE YOU QUALIFIED to serve as Adult Services 
Consultant for one of the most stimulating and 
forward-looking library situations in the United 
States? This position has unlimited opportunities for 
a librarian with initiative and vision. Consultant will 
serve as Coordinator of Adult Services for 40 mem- 
ber libraries, and wil be free to develop any type of 
program in cooperation with the Library Directors. 
Requirements: Library Science degree, plus six (6) 
years experience, three (3) of which must be in 
Adult Services. Salary range: minimum $8250, maxi- 
mum $10,920, in six (6) years. Fringe benefits: ‘liberal 
vacation and sick leave, 35 hour week, Social Se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance coverage. Apply to: Mrs. Lillian C. Van 
Mater, Director, Nassau Library System, 320 Fulton 
Ave., Hempstead, 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN—Summit, New Jer- 
sey public schools—January 1. Salary range: $4700- 
$9550. Beginning salary up to $7900 depending on 
training and experience. Degree in library science 
required. New library September 1962. Excellent op- 
portunity for advancement. Write Superintendent of 
Schools, 97 Maple St., Summit, N.J. 

ASSISTANT. LIBRARY DIRECTOR I: Massa- 
pequa Public Library. Base salary $7380, more with 
experience. Minimum requirements: New York State 
Professional Librarian’s Certificate plus two years’ 
experience. New York State Employees Retirement 
System, Social Security, hospital benefit coverage 
available. Apply to: Wharton H. Miller, Director, 
sea Public Library, 523 Central Ave., Massa- 


a, N.Y. 
P INFORMATION AND REFERENCE ASSISTANT 
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for town of 20,000. Satisfactory training and/or 
public, library experience. Salary open. Apply to: 
Adeline H. Mix, Librarian, Windsor Public Library, 
Windsor, Conn. 

ATHENAEUM of Philadelphia has immediate open- 
ing for Cataloguer to handle simple general recata- 
loguing of certain book categories in library which 
has a trained rare book cataloguer. $4200, 30-hr. wk., 
3 wks. vac. Pleasantest suroundings in fine old li- 
brary. Apply: F. J. Dallett, Librarian, Athrereeam 
of Philadelphia, East Washington Square, Philadel- 


phia 6, Pa. 

GROUP LIBRARIAN AND READERS’ ADVISER 
for library in attractive community on Long Island 
Sound. Salary scale, retirement benefits, including 
Social Security. Requirements: library school degree 
and experience, personal interview. White Head Li- 
brarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with LS. degree and 
experience. To direct services in beautiful room in 
New York suburb, 26,000 population. 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, 2 weeks’ sick leave, state retirement system. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. Apply to 
Mrs. Nathan B. Martin, Director, Englewood Public 
Library, Englewood, N.J. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Faculty status; chal- 
lenging position in new high school for boys. Write: 
Librarian, Students’ Library, Essex Catholic High 
School, Newark, N.J. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN vacancy 1962. Everett, Mass. 
(Greater Boston). 40,000 vols., no branches. Require- 
ments: Library Science degree, public library admin- 
istrative experience. Usual benefits. Max. sal. $6100. 
Send resume to: Mrs. Gertrude $. MacAdam, Shute 
Memorial Library, Everett 49, Mass. 


southeast 


LIBRARIAN IV (Technical Processing) position 
now open with Arlington County (Virginia) Depart- 
ment of Libraries, a progressive system with pro- 
fessional staff in Washington suburb of 170,000 pop- 
ulation. Salary range $6040—$7300. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Fifth year library science degree required, 
plus considerable experience in professional library 
work, including at least 3 years in technical process- 
ing and 1 year in a public library. Apply to: Jack 
H Foster, Director of Personnel, Court House, Ar- 
lington 1, Va. 

CITY OF JACKSONVILLE is accepting applica- 
tions now for Professional Grade 1 Librarian, salary 
range $4680 to $4980, and for Professional Grade 3 
Librarian, salary range $5460 to $6000 annually. 
Apply or send inquiry to City Civil Service Board, 
1201 City Hall, Jacksonville, Fla. Across- the-board, 
cost-of-living raises are given at intervals when au- 
thorized by City Council. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES—$8881-$11,241. Montgomery 
County Government Merit System (adj. to Wash., 
D.C.) MS in LS +7 yrs. responsible prof. exp. in 
public lib. For further info. and app. contact Person- 
nel Office, County Office Bldg., Rockville, Md. 

CATALOGERS (2) for work in a medium-sized 
college library in a small city with considerable cul- 
tural activity. Mild climate with short winters. Five- 
day, 37-hour week. L.S. degree required and ex- 
perience helpful. Fringe benefits, including a T.I.A.A. 
retirement plan. Month’s vacation with other shorter 
college holidays. Salary $4650 to $4800, depending 
upon qualifications and experience. Write to Mr. Carl- 
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ton P. West, Librarian, Wake Forest College Library, 
Box 7777, Reynolda Station, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

JACKSONVILLE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Ae- 
quisitions Librarian, position now open. At least three 
years experience in technical processes. Serials Li- 
brarian and a Cataloger, experience not necessary. 
All three positions require graduate library degrees. 
Salaries open, dependent on qualifications. Usual 
benefits, faculty rank, 3744 hours, new, three-story, 
air-conditioned library overlooking St. Johns River. 
Apply to Director of the Library, Jacksonville Uni- 
versity, Jacksonville 11, Fla. 

LIBRARIAN wanted immediately for- public library 
located in beautiful citrus and lake section of cen- 
tral Florida, population 6000, book collection 10,000; 


‘air-conditioned building. Apply to Mr. G. C. Coch- 


rane, Chairman, P.O. Box 547, Auburndale, Fla. 


southwest 


TEXAS STATE LIBRARY needs Field Consultant 
for rural library development program under LSA, 
including supervision of bookmobile and other 
extension demonstrations, work with trustees, librar- 
ians, county officials and citizen groups planning 
new and improved library service, plan and con- 
duct workshops, general advisory aid in library man- 
agement. Fifth year degree from ALA accredited 
school. Minimum of five years experience in county, 
regional, public library extension with administra- 
tion or supervision duties; bookmobile experience es- 
sential. Personal car used, mileage reimbursement 
and per diem; same reimbursement for attendance 
at professional associations. Range of $5406 to $5894; 
starting salary dependent on qualifications. Social 
Security, state retirement, 2 weeks vacation, 12 days 
sick leave annually, group hospitalization available. 
Headquarters at new State Library building in beau- 
tiful, hilly, wooded Austin, university and cultural 
center, nearby lake recreation areas. Apply to Wil- 
liam K. Peace, Acting Director-Librarian, Texas State 
Library, Austin 11, Tex. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA, Librarian I, $4140 to $5280 
(starting salary may be within the range depending 
on qualifications), plus fringe benefits. Live in one 
of the nation’s fastest growing cities in the fabulous 
“Valley of the Sun.” If you are between the ages of 
21 and 55 and possess a Library Science degree, send 
a brief resume of your qualifications to: Robert W. 
Galloway, Personnel Supervisor, 324 W. Washington, 
Phoenix 3, Ariz. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. Tucson, Ariz., Public 
Library. 5th year library degree required. General 
management of bookmobile services. Salary $3780- 
$4560, starting rate higher depending upon experi- 
ence. Opportunity for advancement in fast growing 
community. Five-day week, Social Security, supple- 
mental retirement plan, sick leave accumulative to 


-90 days, vacation, medical insurance. Apply: Tucson 


Publie Library, Tucson, Ariz. 

SCOTTSDALE PUBLIC LIBRARY offers chal- 
lenging opportunity as Head Librarian, Live in the 
famous residential and resort town where the sun 
shines 85% of the time, use of the library doubles 
every year, and a new building is being planned. Re- 
quirements: Library degree, administrative and pub- 
lic relations ability. Public library experience pre- 
ferred. Write: Scottsdale Public Library Board, P.O. 
Box 1475, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


midwest 
CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 


possibilities. Chicago North Shore Sit. New li 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42. 3744-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill, 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library serving 
20,000 in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 
door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial staff. 
Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day week, 
Social Security, retirement, sick leave and hospitaliza- 
tion, Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years public 
library experience. Write to: Paul Willson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER, on the Booklist staff. 
To read and evaluate adult books in all subject areas, 
select titles for entry in the Booklist, and write anno- 
tations for those selected. Qualifications: Degree from 
an accredited library school; library experience in 
working with adult books and patrons, preferably in 
a public library; wide reading background; ability to 
evaluete books and their use in a library; ability to 
write concise descriptive and evaluative annotations. 
Salary, $6126. Vacation, 22 working days. Send appli- 
cation with full details of education, training, and 
experience to Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, M. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION-—Assist- 
ant for Membership Promotion. Library school degree 
and 3-5 years’ experience. Experience in public re- 
lations useful. Ability to write interesting copy and 
to bring creative approach to membership promotion 
desirable. Beginning salary $7224. Apply David H. 
Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, III. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus some 
experience to supervise staff of 7 in pleasant college 
city of 12,749. Starting salary $4800-$5300. Social Se- 
curity, l-mo. vac., retirement, sick leave, 40 hr. wk. 
Apply: Miss Elsie Munro, Pres., Board of Trustees, 
Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT FOR general reference, art 
and circulation work. L.S. degree. New modern li- 
brary opened in September. Fully air conditioned— 
all the conveniences! Good possibilities for future. 
You will be happy you applied! Salary open. Evan- 
ston Public Library, Evanston, IL. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN POSITION AVAILABLE, 
November. Salary $5000-$6000 depending upon quali- 
fications and experience. Month vacation and usual 
benefits. Provides good experience for future advance- 
ment. Headquarters, bookmobile; and 4 stations. Cir- 
culation over 200,000. Write: Raymond Baetke, Presi- 
dent, Scott County Library Board, Eldridge, Iowa. 

STAFF FOR NEW BUSINESS AND TECHNOL- 
OGY DIVISION. Head of Division—Librarian IV 
with some administrative experience, Librarian III 
professional assistants with no experience. Cataloger 
—Beginning salary and classification dependent upon 
exper-ence. Excellent working conditions, 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross, excellent State re- 
tirement plan. Apply to Librarian, Columbus Public 
Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for 
beginning and experienced librarians in processing, 
reference and extension work. Beginners enter at 
$5574. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up 
to $8414 depending upon nature and extent of ex- 
perience. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, 
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ee State Librarian, Michigan State Library, 
ansin 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for residential suburb 
of Milwaukee. L.S. degree required; experience pre- 
ferred. Salary scale: $5556-$6252. Vacation, sick 
leave, hospit&lization insurance, and retirement bene- 
fits. Write: Kathryn J. Flynn, Librarian, Shorewood 
Public Library, 2209 E. Capitol Dr., Shorewood 11, 


Wis. 

GENESEE COUNTY LIBRARY. Two openings for 
general adult assistants. Library degree required. 
Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan and other bene- 
fits. Apply: Genesee County Library, 4195 W. Pasa- 
dena, Flint 4, Mich. 

POSITION OF ELEMENTARY LIBRARIAN now 
available. Attractive community suburban to Detroit. 
Degree in Library Science required; M.L.S. degree 
preferred. 5-day week; sick leave, one day per month 
cumulative to 120 days; Social Security; state teach- 
ers’ retirement plan. Beginning salary for 10 months: 
$4800 up to $6700, depending upon training and ex- 
perience. Apply: Kenneth F. Nagley, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Birmingham Board of Education, Chester at 
Martin Sts., Birmingham, Mich. 

LIBRARIANS WANTED for work with children, 
young people, adults in large system with 28 branches, 
2 bookmobiles. Reference assistants with backgrounds 
in social sciences, physical sciences needed for main 
library now undergoing $10,000,000 expansion, Posi- 
tions for catalogers with experience or background 
in physical sciences, social sciences, government docu- 
ments. New graduates or experienced librarians con- 
sidered. 5-day, 364%4-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, 
pension, Social Security, life insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, sick leave. Salary $4993-$6166. Apply to Mrs. 
K. B. Stebbins, Personnel Director, Detroit Public 
Librarv, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—City "of Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
needed February 1, 1962. MLS plus minimum of 
5 years experience required. City af 21,000 popula- 
tion. Established library board proposing new library 
building. Salary $5800. Fringe benefits include pen- 
sion svstem, 2 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, holiday 
pay. Located within a few minutes’ drive of Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Eastern Michigan University located 
in city. Apply Olaf R. Pearson, City Manager, 304 

. Huron St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

‘OPPORTUNITIES in an. outstanding library sys- 
tem fer Children’s Librarians, Adult and YA Li- 
brartans in branch libraries, and Catalogers. Excel- 
lent book collections and "library borrowers who 
appreciate good professional service. Library degree 
required. Salary range $5000-86380. Many oppor- 
tunities for advancement to positions in higher classi- 
fications. Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

SKOKIE PUBLIC LIBRARY has two professional 
positions open: 1) Head of Children’s and Young 
People’s work: Salary range $5800-$6800 currently, 
and 2) Adult Services Assistant for reference and 
readers service: Salary $5200-$6000 currently. Ideal 
opportunities for energetic and enthusiastic librarians. 
New library in a progressive and rapidly growing 
Chicago suburb. 4-week vacation, 40-hour, 5-day week, 
usual benefits. Apply: Mary Radmacher, Skokie Pub- 
lic Library, Skokie, IH. 

POSITIONS OPEN—University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee, 2500 E. Kenwood Blvd., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Growing university with enrollment of 8500 in attrac- 
tive Lake Michigan city. $2,500,000 library addition 
being planned. Asst. Ref. Librarian. $6000 with 
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faculty status as instructor. Now open. Asst. Cataloger. 


$6400 with faculty status as instructor, Open June « 


1962. Master’s degree from accredited library school 
required. University experience preferred. Write to: 
D. A. Woods, Director. 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County invites applications for the position, Head, 
History and Literature Department, Position entails 
extensive responsibilities in administering the library’s 
largest subject department with a book budget of 
$32,000, and a staff of 18. Opportunity të serve~in, a 
beautiful, modern, air-conditioned main library as 
part of an expanding county system in an established 
yet vital community offering many cultural opportuni- 
ties. Fifth-year degree and a minimum of five years’ 
progressively more responsible, appropriate profes- 
sional experience required, Salary $6747-$7579, de- 
pending on qualifications. Sound pension plan, 15 
days sick leave cumulative to 90, month’s vacation, 
hospital insurance available. Applications must be 
submitted by March 1. Apply: Leo H. Meirose, Per- 
sonnel Officer, Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

LIBRARIAN: (Juvenile Services) Challenging new 
position for a professional librarian and graduate of 
an accredited library school. Experience preferred. 
To extend and develop work with children and youth 
in the busy, fast-growing library of an attractive, 
cultural community near Milwaukee. Position also 
requires some adult work. Good salary, work schedule, 
vacation, health insurance, sick leave benefits, and 
Social Security. A six-room library apartment availa- 
ble as part of salary. Apply-~Josephine M. Machus, Di- 
rector, Oconomowoc Public Library, Oconomowoc, 


is. 

LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD OF COMMUNITY AND 
GROUP SERVICE DEPARTMENT. To work with 
community groups and develop community contacts, 
administer film collection, promote advisory service 
and program planning. Opportunity to develop new 
program in an expanding library situation. Library 
degree, minimum of 4 years’ experience required. Be- 
ginning salary up to $7565 depending upon experi- 
ence. Annual increments. Apply: Flint Public Li- 
ee Personnel Office, 1206 E. Kearsley St., Flint, 

1 

CIRCULATION-REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, L.S. 
degree, needed immediately, will supervise area. ‘Univ. 
lib., liberal vacations, excellent location, good salary. 
Apply Chief Librarian, Wilberforce University, Wil- 
berforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN FOR CITY OF OAK PARK, 
MICHIGAN. Graduate library degree and five years’ 
experience, three in supervision or administration. 
Salary $7500 minimum. Strong library in one of De 
troit’s best suburbs. Apply to City Manager’s Office, 
13600 Oak Park Blvd., Oak Park 37, Mich. 

DECATUR PUBLIC LIBRARY needs librarians 
for reference and bookmobile service (within city) 
serving population of 78,000. Salary range $5016- 
$6060. Experience preferred and 5th-year Library 
Science degree. Usual benefits—5-day week, pension, 
Social Security, sick leave, 4 weeks’ vacation. Civil 
Service examination required. Apply to either Mary 
T. Howe, Librarian, 457 N. Main St., Decatur, IL., 
or Decatur Civil Service Commission, 253 E. Wood 
St., Decatur, II]. 

WONDERFUL WISCONSIN . . academic environ- 
ment . professional opportunity in new million- 
dollar Beloit College Library! Serials-Documents Li- 
brarian to begin July 1, 1962; opportunity to or- 
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ganize “periodicals center” and join congenial fac- 
ulty. Reference Librarian to begin July 1, 1962; one 
of three department head positions. Both positions re- 
quire library degree. Faculty rank and the usual 
fringe benefits. Convenient location midway between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Salary: $5000-$5500 depend- 
ing upon background. Send letter with personal data 
to Director of Libraries, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN for new Shopping Center 
Branch. 5th year degree. Branch and/or supervisory 
experience ‘desirable. Four weeks’ vacation; cumula- 
tive sick leave; outstanding state retirement system. 
Salary scale: $6425-$6825; possible to advance to 
$7425. Apply: Personnel Director, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for new Shopping 
Center Branch. 5th year degree. Four weeks’ vaca- 
tion; cumulative sick leave; outstanding state retire- 
ment system. Salary scale: $5150-$6350. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Director, Dayton and Montgomery County Pub- 
lic Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN-—5th year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$5075-$6155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week, etc., Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads. General management of BKM services and 
BKM book selection, under sympathetic not restrictive 
supervision. Two assistants (Clerk and Driver-Clerk). 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac 
Public Library, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 


mountain plains 


LIBRARIANS (5 openings) to work as Reference, 
Catalog or Children’s Librarian, city of 90,000. De- 
gree in library science required. Experience desirable 
but not essential. Maximum age—45. Salary range 
$4836-$5520. Two weeks’ vacation; sick leave; other 
fringe benefits. For application write Personnel Office, 
City Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER to work in brand-new 
library building serving rapidly expanding campus. 
Fifth-year degree preferred, but BA in LS would be 
considered. Beginning $4750-$5000. Apply: Donald J. 
Pearce, Head Librarian, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N.D. 

FULL-TIME TEACHING POSITION. Instructor 
needed for Library Education minor program in area 
desperately needing school librarians. 
should have fifth-year degree plus teaching and/or 
library experience at public school levels. Write: Dr. 
Alton J. Bjork, Chairman, Dept. of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. 


far west 
GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 
tem has two professional openings. Librarian I— 
Children’s Division, Librarian I-—Reference Division, 
5-step salary scale ($444-$539) with automatic ad- 
vancement to 2nd step after 6 months. 40-hour, 5-day 
work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days vacation, 
Social Security, state retirement, and health insur- 
ance. For application and details write Director of 
Library Service, Public Library of Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, 


Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS: for general reference 
work in public library. Requires graduation from a 
recognized college or university supplemented by 
one year of graduate study in an accredited library 
school. No experience required, however, credit on 


Applicant’ 


salary scale given for experience. Salary —_ 
good retirement system, three weeks vacation, paid 
sick leave, and other benefits. Community of 100,000, 
60 miles east of Los Angeles. New air-conditioned 
central library, three new branch libraries. No writ- 
ten examination required. Apply: Civil S@rvice Board, 
431 Court St., San Bernardino, Calif. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES with the City of San 
Diego library system, Positions available in reference, 
children’s, and technical services. Outstanding em- 
ployee perquisites include annual vacation, sick leave, 
health insurance. Range of $5236 to $6384, starting 
salary open depending on qualifications. Inquire 
A. A. Bigge, Room 453, 1600 Pacific Highway, San 
Diego, Calif. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIANS! Want to have a part 
in one of the most modern and progressive library 
services in the United States? Want to come to Cali- 
fornia? The San Joaquin Valley Information Service, 
serving over 180 libraries in 6 central California 
counties, is looking for a Reference Librarian with 
two years of reference experience—a good imagina- 
tion—and a lover of adventure! For more details 
write Director, San Joaquin Valley Information Serv- 
ice, 2420 Mariposa, Fresno 21, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I—Immediate opportunities in mod- 
ern fully equipped library. Professional atmosphere, 
excellent community relations, liberal employee bene- 
fits. Completion of standard course in an accredited 
library school—substitution permissible. Salary $4944- 
$6024, depending upon qualifications. Contact Kern 
County Personnel Department, Civic Center, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for Technical Services 
staff. Salary $419-$462, increases at six-month inter- 
vals, entering rate adjusted to experience. 40-hour 
week, 5-day schedule, 2 weeks’ vacation, group medi- 
cal and hospital insurance, retirement. New air-con- 
ditioned building. Growing community. Future rosy. 
Applicant must be graduate of accredited library 
school, Apply Margaret Fulmer, Librarian, Whittier 
Public Library, Whittier, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN in charge of work with chil- 
dren and young people. Beautiful city of 21,500 popu- 
lation, college town, with ideal weather conditions, 
situated on central California coast, midway between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Excellent career op- 
portunity in growing city library system. Position now 
open. Salary range $380-$475 in 5 steps; appointment 
may ke made beyond first step. Rapid advancement on 
merit pay plan. 40-hour week, sick leave, holidays, 
vacation and retirement benefits. Desired qualifica- 
tions: graduation from ALA accredited school of li- 
brarignship and three years of professional experience. . 
Apply Personnel Office, City Hall, 990 Palm Street, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN—$425 to $490. Immediate 
openings, interesting public library positions, Oak- 
land, Calif. Attractive employment benefits. Library 
school graduation or college graduation plus profes- 
sional level library experience. Room 100, City Hall, 
Oaklend, Calif. 

ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA, has employment oppor- 
tunities open for librarians. Beginning level salary 
range $447-$469-$493-$517-$543. Starting salary may 
be at any step within salary range. One of the fastest 
growing cities in the country, Anaheim has a present 
population of 115,000. An expanding library provides 
excelent opportunities for worthwhile professional ex- 
perience and advancement. A $1.25-million central li- 
brary and a new branch library are currently under 
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a Fringe benefits include California State 
Retirement Plan, paid health insurance, paid vaca- 
tions, sick leave, and credit union. Library Science de- 
gree required, Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Personnel Department, City Hall, 204 E. Lincoln Ave., 
Anaheim, Calif. Tel.: PRospect 6-0110, Ext. 331. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES to direct service to 
adults. Requires fifth year library degree. Beginning 
salary $5900, Usual fringe benefits. Direct inquiries 
to Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, Librarian, Great Falls Public 
Library, Great Falls, Mont. 

POSITION OPEN. County Librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities, Population 9375. Re- 
gional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe benefits, 
one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, Chair- 
a oo Board, Crook County Library, Prine- 
ville, Ore. 

HEAD EXTENSION DEPT., in 5-county library 
covering 15,000 square miles of Washington’s most 
exciting area—cattle country, the Cascade Mountains, 
the Columbia Basin, 3 Bookmobiles, 3 Regional Cen- 
ters, 28 Branches. Work with rural people in this 
new, widely heralded library system established by 
LSA Demonstration. Extension experience required, 
Salary Range $6144-$7440. Reply to Director, North 
Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas St, Wenat- 
chee, Wash. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for a private, coeduca- 
tional university. 1700 enrollment. Located in beauti- 
ful Pacific Northwest. New, modern Crosby Library. 
Congenial atmosphere. Faculty status. Professional 
degree required. Supervision of one professional li- 
brarian and three clerical workers. 40-hour week, 
four-week vacation. Blue Cross and retirement plan 
available. Salary $5500-$6000, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Contact Rev. Clifford Carroll, S.J., Librarian, 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 

HEAD OF READERS’ SERVICES OPEN JANU- 
ARY 15 at Oregon State Library in beautiful Wil- 


lamette Valley, close to metropolitan Portland, Pacific. 


Ocean and Cascade Mountains. Librarian V. Salary 
first year $7050. Supervises staff of 30. Five years of 
professional reference experience including super- 
vision, and a fifth-year degree in librarianship re- 
quired. Fine collection of library materials, state re- 
tirement, Social Security. Write to Eloise Ebert, 
Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 

AREA LIBRARIAN, Moses Lake, Washington. Be- 
ginning salary $6144. Booming regional center for 
only 5-county operation in U.S. Serves newly settled 
Columbia Basin where mastodon bones are under- 
foot, jet planes overhead. Invigorating desert climate. 
Supervise community, bookmobile staffs. Young hi- 
level public, strong adult education programs; circ. 
200,000 yearly. Chance to plan new building. Degree, 
experience required. Open March 1, 1962. Apply Di- 
rector, North Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas 
St, Wenatchee, Wash. 

hawaii 
LIBRARIAN II for yoote adult section in Wailuku, 
Mani. Requires BLS and one year professional ex- 
perience. Salary: $5328-$6468. Write to: Department 
of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 13, 
Hawaii. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for extension and 


bookmobile services in Honolulu and Children’s Li- ~, 


brarian III for central library in Lihue, Kauai. Re- 
quires BLS and one year (I) or three years (IID) 
professional children’s library experience. Salaries:. 
$5328-$6468 (I) and $6468-$7860 (III). Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN III for processing section 
in Honolulu. Requires BLS and three years cataloging 
experience. Salary $6468-$7860. Write to: Department 
of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 13, 
Hawaii. 

canada 
HEAD LIBRARIAN (MALE)—Sir George Williams 
University, Montreal, Quebec, is seeking a Head Li- 
brarian to assume complete responsibility for the 
administration and staff of our library. A degree in 
library science with administrative experience are the 
essential qualifications, The university has just com- 
pleted a new library and is presently reorganizing the 
staff to meet the needs of a rapidly increasing enroll- 
ment. This is a senior administrative position and the 
starting salary will be in the neighborhood of $9500 
per annum for the applicant who has the qualifica- 
tions for this challenging position, Applications, or - 
inquiries, should be sent to Assistant Dean M. Flynn, 
the Library Commission, Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity, 1435 Drummond Street, Montreal, Quebec. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. Bonar 
Law-Bennett Library. Applications are invited from 
new graduates or experienced librarians for Catalogu- 
ing position. Fifth year Library Science degree re- 
quired. Initia] salary depends on experience; range 
$4300-$5000; $5000-$5700. Five-day week, month’s 
holiday, Blue Cross, hospital insurance, pension.. Ap- 
ply with photo to Dr. Gertrude E, Gunn, Librarian, 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 

THE OTTAWA PUBLIC LIBRARY requires a 
Head of Adult Circulation Dept. and a Branch Assist- 
ant Head. Salary according to qualifications. Good 
working conditions and benefits. Apply: C. B. Aubry, 
Director, 14 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, Canada. 


positions wanted 


YOUNG MAN, A.B., 32, available January 1. One 
and one-half: years experience as medical-patients’ 
librarian in large midwestern state hospital. Desirous 
of a position near “ALA-approved library science 
graduate school. Write: B-179-W. 

JANUARY 1962 GRADUATE (MLS), accredited 
library school, several years library and teaching ex- 
perience in Ivy League school. Seeks cataloging or 
reference position in college library on east or west 
coasts. Strong Asian background. Excellent Chinese 
eae al MA Cornell. Wnts Box 893, New Bruns- 
wic 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line. ALA members 75¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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. THE 1962 | 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


* 


... farther ahead than ever! | 


No single year has witnessed more sweeping changes FREE TO LIBRARIANS! 

in the physical sciences...thesocialsciences...thearts. Reprint of the revised “Africa” 

With unique alertness and accuracy, the editors of The article from the 1962 World Book 

World Book Encyclopedia have recorded each event Encyclopedia. Write today. | | 

and development. , | 
More than 2,500 pages have been revised. Space- 

Age names such as Glenn, Gagarin, Shepard, Titov, 

Grissom, have biographies in the newly revised “Space 

Travel” article. The emergence of the “Dark Conti- 

nent” is brilliantly featured in a revised “Africa” 

article. “Flags of the World,” “Music,” “Blood,” 

“Heart,” and completely revised biographies of the 34 

Presidents of the United States, make the 1962 World 


Book the best encyclopedia ever. 
FIELD ENTERPR B ATIONA ORPORATTION 
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REINFORCED 
BINDINGS 


Ask yourself this question. 
How can | get the most value when | buy books? 


The answer, of course, is quite simple as most experienced librarians 
can testify .. . Ignore all the fancy claims. Find out if Library Binding in 
advertising actually means Library Binding as defined in the Standards of 
the Library Binding Institute. 


AERA RB, N, 


ie : a ON materials are your guarantees of quality and performance. 






‘Bound-to-Stay-Bound"’ Prebound Books —~ there are al- 
oh most 20,000 popular titles —~ will best serve you and 
' your library. Send for catalogs today. 


METH 09%, Lindery ON 


Se ae 
eee MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND. TO-STAY-2OUND  PREBOUND BOOKS 
PACKS ONVILLE, HUNOQ:S 






Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offlees under Act of March 5, 


special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of Getober 3, F917. Section 1103, amended February $, 


authorized on July 8, 1913. 
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50 E. Huron S, Chicago Hh Secund-class 


1879, Acceptarwe for mailing ata 


19323. 


Subscription price $130 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly te members oniy, Single copies of news issues Zoe 


each, PRINTED PN U.S.A. 
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the ORIGINAL vinyl coated self - adhering 
cloth tape for fast, effective book backing 


... pioneered by DEMO 


Fastape is the original tried and proven cloth 
book backing tape. It never gets sticky in hot, 
muggy summer weather ... either on the roll 
when stored away, or on the book! Repaired 
books will not stick together on the shelf. 


Fastape is easy to handle -— does a clean repair 
job. Ask the librarian who has used Fastape 
... you'll find it the reliable answer to effective 
book backing. Buy the original vinyl coated tape 
... buy Demco Fastape! 


FIELD-TESTED AND PROVED 
FOR OVER 5 YEARS 


STRONGER — 
MORE DURABLE 


KNOWN AND USED 
THE WORLD OVER 


VINYL COATED, 
PRESSURE SENSITIVE . 
COLORED CLOTH 


12 BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 
5 DIFFERENT WIDTHS 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. Box 852, Fresno, Calif, 
Box 4231, Hamden , Conn. 





SERVICE 
TO LIBRARIES 
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ANNOUNCING: 
|THE NEW 1962 EDITION 


Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


Now— more than ever—you’ll appreciate the importance 
of Compton’s continuous and area revision 


Compton’s policy of extensive yearly revision 
was never more important than now, when 
world events and scientific discoveries of a 
major nature take place almost daily. The 
1962 edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia has kept abreast of all important new 
developments with comprehensive revisions 
that make it the most current of all encyclo- 
pedias. 

For example, seething, teeming Africa is 
presented in a new and unusual way. Texts, 
maps, charts and “pictures that teach” all 
combine to bring Africa alive to students. In 
addition, eight new up-to-date Fact, Summary 
pages give the busy librarian and teacher the 
materials they need when they need them. 


FE. Compton & Company, Compton Bldg., Chicago 10 


In Canada: F., E. Compton of Canada, Ltd. 207 Queens 
Quay West, Toronto 1, Ontario 





COMPARE COMPTON’S AND 
YOU'LL CHOOSE COMPTON’S 
TO BE SURE OF AN ACCURATE 
UP-TO-DATE REFERENCE SET 


918 articles added, rewritten 
or revised 


2,845 new or revised short articles 
added to the Fact-Index 


593 new illustrations in color 


480 new illustrations in black 
and white 


175 new maps 


1,248 total new pictures, maps, 
graphs and drawings 


134 new pages added 
3,872 total pages changed 





kas 


Compton's 
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CHET ULLIN 


MARCH COVER 


An elementary school library 
such as too few children ever 
see--Marion Elementary 
School, Bremerton, Washing- 
ton. Eilene M. Morrison is dis- 
trict school librarian. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of the 
product by the American Library 
Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to’ 


any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


99 Why a Special Issue on Elementary School Libraries? 


100 


104 
108 
110 


113 


117 


Elizabeth O. Williams . 


The Library Improves the Elementary School, Helen Hef- 
fernan 


Start from Scratch, Mildred P. Frary 
Wichita’s Elementary School Libraries 


Trends in Developing Elementary School Libraries, Mary 
Frances Kennon 


An Individualized Reading Program in an Elementary 
School Library, Jo E. Dewar ) 


Research on Elementary School Libraries, Mary Virginia 
Gaver 


OTHER ARTICLES 


130 Watch Your Specs! Richard Heim 
135 The Roberts Report, Stanley M. Jarvis 
145 Readings on Book Selection and Intellectual] Freedom, 
1954-1961, Ruth W. Gregory 
153 The Sound of Poetry, William Ready 
159 Social Pressures and Academic Librarianship, Arthur M. 
McAnally 
167 A Library Program Policy for UNESCO, Verner W. Clapp 
DEPARTMENTS 
68 Bulletin Board 177 Library Technology 
73 Editorial 179 News from the Divisions 
76 Memo to Members 184 Goods and Gadgets 
81 Intellectual Freedom 187 Classified Advertisements 
90 Washington Report 
EDITOR 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


PUBLICATIONS ASSISTANT 
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ADDITIONS TO MIAMI BEACH HOTEL RATES 


Through an unfortunate error, the full range of 
rates was not given in the January issue for some 
of the hotels to be used during the Miami Beach 
Conference, making it impossible for delegates 
to reserve rooms at specific prices in the inter- 
mediate price range. Where accommodations are 
available at more than two prices, the full range 
is given below. This additional information should 
be used in connection with the table on page 49 
of the January issue. 


BARCELONA Hotet—double occupancy—-$10, $12, 
$14. 

Epen Roc Hotet—single or double occupancy— 
$12, $14, $16, $18. 

FONTAINEBLEAU HotTet—single or double occu- 
pancy—$14, $16, $18, $22. Suites with parlor 
and 2 bedrooms-—-$70, $80, $100. 

MONTMARTRE Hotret—double occupancy—$12, 
$14, $16. 





\ 

David H. Clift has made the following statement 
in connection with ALA Membership Day, which 
is being observed this year on February 16: “Li- 
brarianship, as a profession, is undergoing some 
profound changes as the expansion of knowledge 
requires the development of new techniques in 
handling information, and there is a critical need 
for librarians everywhere to work with and 
within their national professional association in 
order to stay abreast of these changes. But this 
is only one reason among many. ALA has grown 
in size, in vigor, and in influence, and it is be- 
coming increasingly important that it have the 
support of, and be the spokesman for, all the 
country’s librarians. 

“The 1960’s are shaping up as the brightest 
decade in American librarianship. Our accom- 
plishments are growing continuously, yet librar- 
ians can make the next few years even more sig- 
nificant to the profession by bringing into ALA 
some of the thousands of nonmember librarians. 
Both they and the ALA will gain by our suc- 
cessful efforts.” 7 

This would seem to be a good time to remind 


68 


ALA members that next month’s issue of the 
Bulletin is the last they will receive on their 1961 
membership. Previously, names heve been kept 
on the membership rolls until the June issue was 
mailed. Bylaw changes voted at the Cleveland 
Conference specify the new cutoff date. 


* 
“Why Do the Rightists Rage?” by Everett Moore, 


has been reprinted from the January issue and 


is available from ALA headquarters. Sample 
copies are free; 25 for $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, 
$5.00. Remittance should accompany order. 


* 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
passed the following resolution at its 51st annual 
meeting this year: Acting in cooperation with 
nineteen other professional societies, including 
the National Council of Teachers of English, the 
American Association of School Librarians es- 
tablished in 1960 certain minimum standards for 
school libraries. Although adequate library facil- 
ities are essential for effective instruction in Eng- 
lish, factual evidence reveals that school libraries 
in the United States fall far below these recom- 
mended minimum standards. Recently the As- 
sociation of Chief State School Officers endorsed 
the standards recommended by the school li- 
braries. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED that the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English commend by letter the chief state 
school officers for their support of the minimum 
library standards, that the Counci] work through 
its own executive committee in every possible way 
at all governmental levels—national, state, and 
local—to remedy this dangerous deficiency, and 
that the Council inform the National School 
Boards Association, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and all other interested 
organizations of this resolution. 


* 


The public library of Jenkins, Kentucky, is the 
winner of the 1961 Dorothy Canfield Fisher Li- 
brary Award of $5000. A committee of the Public 
Library Association advises the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, donor of the award, in its choices. 
“Both the club and the committee,” says a news 
release on the award, “were particularly im- 
pressed by the great efforts the librarian of the 
Jenkins Public Library, her staff and volunteers 
have made to serve all of the people—regardless 
of race or religion—in this economically hard- 
hit coal mining community. It is evident, too, 
that the Jenkins Public Library has the enthu- 
slastic support of the community and an alert 
and dedicated board, though the resources with 
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which they have to work are extremely limited.” 

John Mason Brown will be the guest speaker 
when the award is formally presented in Jenkins 
on April 8, the first Sunday of National Library 
Week. 

As in the preceding two years, nine supple- 
mentary awards of $1000 each are also being 
made. This year they go to the public libraries in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Canastota, New 
York, Lincoln, Massachusetts, Wilson, Okla- 
homa, and Mill Valley, California, and to the 
Val Verde County Library, Del Rio, Texas, the 
Josephine County Library, Grants Pass, Oregon, 
the Dakota-Scott Regional Library System, West 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and the Oconee County Li- 
brary, Walhalla, South Carolina. 


* 


The Center for Documentation and Communica- 
tion Research of the School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, is sponsoring a con- 
ference, Information Retrieval in Action, April 
18-20. The conference will review research, de- 
velopment, and operational activities related to 
machine literature-searching systems using the 
GE-225 general-purpose computer shown on the 
cover of the October 1961 ALA Bulletin. Regis- 
tration fee, $10; for further information address 
the center, Cleveland 6. eee 
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UNIFORM TERMINOLOGY ON INVOICES 


The American Book Publishers Counéil is urging 
that the widest possible publicityfbe given to 
Uniterm, its new code for report#ig the status 
of a title on customer invoices. [tis new two- 
letter code should be easier to remember and 
will be easier to use with punched card and com- 
puter installations than the old three-letter code. 
If ABPC succeeds in making Uniterm an industry 
standard, that will be an advantage in itself. 
Here is the new code. 


ON BACK ORDER 


OS-—-Out of stock—date expected given if known 
NP---Not yet published 


ORDER CANCELLED 


NO—Not our publication 

OP-—Out of print 

Ol—Out of stock indefinitely 

NR-—Do not recognize title 

RO—Reorder 

SR-—Do not have selling rights in your territory 


GENERAL CODES 


RF-—Report will follow 
PD-—Publication date—do not sell before date 


indicated 
NC—No charge 


MATHEMATISCHES WOERTERBUCH 


mit Einbeziehung der theoretischen Physik 


Ed. Dr. J. Naas and Dr. H. L. Schmid 


in collaboration with 127 scientists 


Prepared under the editorial direction of the “Institute for Pure Mathematics of 
the German Academy of Science” in Berlin. Definitions of concepts from every 
area of mathematics. Explanations’of important principles, current terminology, 
mathematical methods, trends in research etc... . 


2 vols. 1,995 pp. 


Berlin 1961 leatherette 


$112.50 


JSF WORLD'S elas 
en LL 







FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Welcome 
spring 
with these 
fine new 


books for 
boys and 


girls 


SEÑOR BABY ELEPHANT, 
THE PIRATE. 


By Sesyle Joslin; illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. A third enchanting book about 
Baby Elephant, this time on a treasure hunt 
in Puerto Rico. Delightful pictures enhance a 
story full of tender humor, which also serves 
as a simple introduction to the Spanish langu- 
age. Ages 4-8. 

March. $2.50; Library edition, $2.67 


THE PAPER-FLOWER TREE 


Written and illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer. 
The sights and sounds of a Thailand village 
fill this touching tale of a small girl whose faith 
is eventually rewarded. The beautiful pictures 
in sensitive line and brilliant color are in the 
style of the author-illustrator’s A Wish for 
Little Sister. Ages 4-8. 

April. $2.95; Library edition, $3.27 


SEE WHAT I FOUND 


By Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by 
Eric Blegvad. As in I’m Hiding, the essence 
of a child’s imaginings is captured in a simple 
rhythmic text and delightful line drawings. 
Ages 4-8. February. $1.95 


LADY POOLE AND MR. POTTS 


By Irving A. Leitner; illustrated by Beth 
and Joe Krush. An engaging rhymed story of 
the dreadful day when Lady Poole sent back 
to the kitchen Mr. Potts’ carefully prepared 
dishes. Gay pictures complement this merry 
tale. Ages 5-9. 

February. $2.75; Library edition, $3.09 
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WHERE IN THE WORLD 
DO YOU LIVE? 


By Al Hine; illustrated by John Alcorn. An 
imaginative approach to geography, in text 
and pictures, from which a child will learn 
his own relationship to the physical world. 


Ages 6-9. 
April. $2.75; Library edition, $3.09 


SUNNY JIM, 
THE UPPITY KITTEN 


By Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. 
With real feeling for kittens and farm life, 
the author of Jonathan and There Was Timmy 
tells a story just right for beginning readers. 


Ages 6-9. 
April. $2.50; Library edition, $2.67 


APRIL ADVENTURE 


By Jeanna Oterdahl; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; illustrated by Birgitta 
Nordenskjöld. Happiness and a feeling of 
warm security fill this charming story of a 
little Swedish girl's visit to her great-aunt. 
Ages 7-10. March. $2.50 


ONE DAY IN 
ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


By G. B. Kirtland; illustrated by Jerome 
Snyder. The author of One Day in Ancient 
Rome takes tworchildren through a busy day 
in a bustling Tudor manor house. Lively text 
and remarkable drawings vividly recreate a 
fascinating period. Ages 7-10. 

March. $2.50; Library edition, $2.67 
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THE SUMMER BIRDS 


By Penelope Farmer; illustrated by James 
J. Spanfeller. Rare characterization, original- 
ity and fine writing distinguish this haunting 
story of a group of English children who are 
taught to fly like birds by a strange boy. Ages 
9-12. March. $2.95 


MADCAP MYSTERY 


By Karin Anckarsvärd; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; illustrated by Paul Gal- 
dane. This exciting story of two young people 
on the trail of a gang of thieves gives a fine 
picture of life in a Swedish town. A delightful 
companion to The Mysterious Schoolmaster 
and The Robber Ghost. Ages 10-14. 

March. $3.25 


WESTWARD ADVENTURE 


The True Stories of Six Pioneers 


By William O. Steele; illustrated with maps 
by Kathleen Voute. The author of such fa- 
vorites as Winter Danger and The Lone Hunt 
draws on little-known source material to tell 
of five frontier men and one woman who 
braved danger in a new land. Ages 10-14. 

April. $3.25 


THE MYSTERY OF 
GREEN HILL 


By Ivan Kušan; translated by Michael B. 
Petrovich; illustrated by Kermit Adler. Five 
young Yugoslavians solve a series of thefts in 
their village. Exciting, often amusing, the story 
conveys the feel of a war-weary country re- 
turning to normality. Ages 10-14. 

March. $3.25 


DANGEROUS JOURNEY 


By László Hámori; translated by Annabelle 
MacMillan; illustrated by W.T. Mars. 
Marked by the ring of truth, this dramatic 
story of two Hungarian boys fleeing over the 
border to Austria reflects the plight of many 
people in the world today. Ages 10-14. 
April. $3.25 


RIDE WITH THE EAGLE 


The Expedition of The First Missouri 
in the War in Mexico, 184 

By Julia Davis; illustrated with maps by 
Jean Paul Trembiay. Authentic Americana, 
based on the actual journals of six young men, 
this is an absorbing account of the little-known 
“Doniphan Expedition” that annexed impor- 
tant territory to the U.S. Ages 12 up. 

March. $3.25 


HIGH CHALLENGE ' 


By Maria Kirchgessner; translated by Joyce 
Emerson. Excellent characterization ang a fine 
sense of reality mark this story of four Javarian 
girls who convert an abandoned hut fito their 
own ski lodge. A book of unusual d&pth and 
appeal. Ages 12 up. February $3.50 


STEER NORTH! 


By Kathrene Pinkerton. The author of Hid- 
den Harbor again shares her love of the sea, 
boats, and the spectacular Alaskan coast in an 
absorbing story of a boy becoming a man and 
the boat that helps him on his way. Ages 12 up. 

March. $3.50 


MADAME AMBASSADOR 
The Life of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 


By Anne Guthrie; illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. The extraordinary life story 
of one of India’s — and the world’s — most 
distinguished citizens, told with warmth and 
insight by a friend of many years. Ages 14 up. 

April. $3.75 


SEA HAWK CALLING! 


By Hild Henriksen; translated by Holger 
Lundbergh. An unusual theme and setting 
distinguish this story of a girl who makes her 
first voyage as radio operator on a Norwegian 
freighter. The book won an award in Norway 
for its splendid picture of sea life. Ages 14 up. 

February. $2.95 





Illustrations from April Adventure 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Longmans, Canada Ltd. 
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Heckman Sales Representatives pick up 
and deliver your Library Binding orders. 


HECKMAN Eliminate now the cost of wrapping ... 


eSOCe Reeves eeseesesseesvteevests ones packing ea boxing NS transportation 


FACTS labor... postage... freight charges... 


bills of lading . . . insurance forms... 
addressing labels . . . calls to freight 


companies. 
Figure the savings to you and your 


Library staff. 





NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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ON TALKING BACK 


Archivists have a great deal in common with 
librarians; the two often have space in the 
same building; and occasionally they are 
united in one person. W. Kaye Lamb, Can- 
ada’s national archivist and librarian, is one 
of the latter. Dr. Lamb spoke in Washington 
on December 28, 1961, at a joint meeting of 
the Society of American Archivists and the 
American Historical Association. His subject 
was “The Archivist and the Historian,” and 
what he said must have surprised those in his 
audience whose expectations were based on 
his gentle manner and bland exterior. 

Too many historians, Dr. Lamb said, think 
of archivists as vacuum cleaners, and are con- 
vinced that “really important things only begin 
to happen when some historian opens the bag 
of the vacuum cleaner, sorts out the contents, 
and makes intelligent use of the good things he 
finds there.” On the contrary, he said, the 


archivist “may have maneuvered and negoti- - 


ated for years to secure papers, only to see 
them frittered away by the incompetence of 
the historian who attempts to use them,” and 
whose published efforts then spoil the market 
for a good book on the same subject. 

Dr. Lamb blames such immature and sterile 
scholarship on the “publish or perish” policies 
of many universities. “I live in hope,” he said, 
“that one of these days the academic com- 
munity will rise up in rebellion against this sort 
of thing.” 

Not content with the vacuum cleaner anal- 
ogy, Dr. Lamb criticized the view that “the 
archivist is essentially a hack, a hewer of wood, 
and a drawer of water. He collects things, 
cleans them, catalogues them, puts them on 
shelves, and eventually takes some of them off 
shelves and puts them on a table when a his- 
torian wants them.” This, he said, “neglects 
entirely those aspects of the archivist’s job that 


call for intelligence, knowledge, and judgment 
to such a degree that the assignyrent can be a 
little frightening.” 

Nor did he content himself Weth criticizing 
the historian’s view of the archivist. A his- 
torian himself, he swung out at the dullness of 
much historical writing: “In some unfortunate 
way, dullness seems to have become associated 
in the academic mind with soundness. The gen- 
eral impression seems to be that if something 
is readable and interesting, if it is presented 
with dash and style, it must be historically 
dubious. Historians, to my mind, seem to be 
in danger of forgetting that style is the greatest 
of all preservatives—that, in Lowell’s phrase, 
it is ‘fame’s great antiseptic-—and that few 
works can hope to live without it.” 

Hail, colleague and fellow sufferer! May we 
be present when you confront certain other 
groups (which shall be nameless) as a li- 
brarian! 

But before dissolving into admiring cheers 
and urging other librarians to go and do like- 
wise, we should remind ourselves of Dr. Lamb’s 
qualifications for his task. He is not an ir- 
responsible outsider; he speaks to his fellow 
historians as one of them and lives in their 
world. A librarian undertaking a similar task 
must be similarly qualified. In academic cir- | 
cles, he must have the respect of his scholarly 
colleagues; a public librarian must move easily 
among the cultural leaders of his community; 
a school librarian among classroom teachers, 
school principals, and the PTA; a research 
librarian among documentalists; an acquisi- 
tions librarian among book dealers... . 

The problem of course is that not enough 
of us can do this. We have too much of that 
“fugitive and cloistered virtue” which the great 
John Milton could not countenance. Zelia 
French wrote in these pages last month of the 
“traditional ivory-tower, locked-books psychol- 
ogy which taints all of us.” Well, not all. If we 
needed a Joshua to send among the documen- 
talists and the information-retrievers, Ralph 
Shaw or Jesse Shera could do the trick; if a 
Don Quixote to send among the book dealers, 
Lawrence Clark Powell could intimidate them 
(just as he does us when the fancy strikes 
him). A dozen other examples come to mind—~ 
may their tribe increase! 

eee 
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HERE, DUKE! By Rosemary DE CAMP. 
Illustrated by Ursula Koering. Zany 
adventures of a well-known film star's 
lovable Irish setter. 

March. Ages 9-11. $2.95* 


THE EAGLE FEATHER PRIZE. By LYLA 
HOFFINE, author of Jennie’s Mandan 
Bowl. Illustrated by Earl Lonsbury. 
Billy Youngbear unexpectedly wins an 
eagle feather at the 4-H Club show. . 
March. Ages 8-12, $3.25 


RAGS, BOTTLES AND BONES: Paul’s 
Amazing Collection, Written and illus- 
trated by CEDRIC ROGERS., A boy’s hilari- 
ous collection runs away with him. 
March. Ages 9-11. $2.95* 


THE PICTURE STORY OF JAPAN, By 
RACHEL CARR. Illustrated by Kazue 
Mizumura. A brief but comprehensive 
introduction to Japan, with many illus- 
trations in full color. Picture Stories of 
Other Countries series.. 

April. Ages 812. $3.95* 


ONE LONG PICNIC, By NETA LoHNES 
FRAZIER. Illustrated by Don Lambo. 
Young “Cricket” Gale learns to stand up 
to many threats on the Oregon trail in 
1850. April. Ages 8-12. $3.50 
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LIGHT BUCK, RUN! By B. 
F. BEEBE. Illustrated by Larry 


What a 
fascinating 
collection 
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FLYING SKIS, By JOSEPHINE M. 
WunscH. Frontispiece by Charles 
Geer. Michigan's snowy upper Pen- 
insular is the setting for this story. 
about the making of a champion. 
skier. March. Ages 18-15. $3.75 






Toschik. Light Buck, the baby 
pronghorn, has many adventures in 
growing up with an old prospector 
in Arizona. 

March. -Ages 12-14, $3.00 


THE GIRL FROM BOOTHILL. By 
JANET RANDALL. Decorations by 
Paul Lantz. When tourists discover 
the semi-ghost town in which Beryl 
lives, she learns something valuable 


about happiness. 
March. Ages 12-16. $3.60 
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THE GRAY DOG FROM GALTY- 
MORE. By JosepH E. CHIPPER- 
FIELD. Illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. The adventures of Silver, 
an Alsatian shepherd dog, in the 
wild mountains of Lreland. 

April. Ages 12'up. $3.50 


MAGIC WITH PAPER, By BILL 
SEVERN. Illustrated by Katharine 
Wood. The author of many popular 
books on magic gives clear-cut di- 
rections for fun with all kinds of 
paper. April. Ages 12-14. $3.50 
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McMURDO, ANTARCTICA, By WILLIAM 
BrxBy, author of The Race to the South Pole. 
Maps. The various discoveries of Antarctica 
based on McMurdo Sound, from Sir James 
Clark Ross in 1839 to today’s nuclear power 
plants. March. Ages 14 up. $3.50 


RAIDERS FROM THE RINGS. By ALAN E. 
Nourse. ‘The author of Tiger by the Tail 
shows what happens when both Harthmen 
and Spacemen face total destruction—and a 


man from Mars takes over. 
March. Ages 15-17. $38.50 


HURRICANE FIGHTERS. By PAULINE B. 
INNIS and JOSEPH ARCHIBALD, Jack Farren 
determines to overcome his fear of storms by 
joining the Navy’s Early Warning Hurri- 
cane Squadron. May. Ages 14 up. $3.50 


DANGEROUS HOMECOMING. 
By VERNON F. FREETHY, Frontis- 
piece by Scott Maclain. U. S. Secret 
Service agent Franz Gruber returns 
to his native Czechoslovakia, in a 
spine-tingling story of espionage. 
By the author of Assignment in 
Danger. March. Ages 14-17. $3.25 
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REBEL WITH A GLOVE. A Bronec 
Burnett Baseball Story. By WIL- 
FRED MCCORMICK. A misunderstand- 
ing menaces sports relations when 
Brone pitches against a Canadian 
delinquent boys’ team. 

April, Ages 11-18. $3.25 


GUNSMITH’S APPRENTICE, By 
MARION B. OBERMEYER and BARRETT 
J. OBERMEYER. Decorations by 
Raymond Abel. As apprentice to an 
understanding gunsmith in 1870, 
young Mark learns more than how 
to make a muzzle-loading rifle. . 

April, Ages 12-14. $3.95 









HOME-RUN HARVEST. A Rocky McCune 
Baseball Story. By WILFRED MCCORMICK. 
The popular coach deals with an awkward 
situation that. threatens to demoralize his 
team. April, Ages. 14-17, $3.50 


THE SHORTSTOP. By Tex MAULE. The au- 
thor of The Rookie and co-author of The Pros 
reveals a-college star’s first year with the 
New York Yankees. April. Ages 14-17. $3.50 


THE PAGEANT OF SOUTH 

AMERICAN HISTORY. New Edition. By 

ANNE MERRIMAN PECK. Illustrated with 
photogravures and maps. The third 
revised edition, reset and with six 


t 
' t new chapters, of this history .from 


the time of primitive Indian cultures, 
widely acclaimed on first publication. 
May. Ages 14 up. $6.50 


THE PAGEANT OF 

CHINESE HISTORY. New ‘Edition. 
By ELIZABETH SEEGER. Ilustrated 
by Bernard Watkins. The .fourth 
revised edition, with two new 
chapters, of a book which when 
_first published was reviewed as the 
best history of China for young 
people. May. Ages 12 up. $6.50 
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The ALA Committee on Legislation, created at the Cleveland Conference to 


take the place of the Library Administration Division's Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, held its first meeting on January 4-5 in Washington 
under the chairmanship of Emerson Greenaway. On January 3 Mr. Green- 
away, Miss Krettek, and I had the pleasure of meeting with Dr. Sterling 
M.: McoMurrin, U.S. Commissioner of Education. His most cordial recep- 
tion allowed us the opportunity to acquaint him fully with the Asso- 


.ciation's interest in education and libraries. The Committee had the 


benefit of counsel and assistance from several invited guests. These 
included Edmon Low, Father Kortendick, John Lorenz, Paul Howard, 
Frank Schick, Hannis Smith, Mary Helen Mahar, Robert Frase, Verner 
Clapp, and Ernest Doerschuk. 


The principal conclusion reached by the Committee was that a full and 
detailed Federal legislative program, covering all types of library 
service, should be prepared for consideration by Council at Midwinter. 
In this respect, the Committee was greatly aided by an informative 
review of Legislative Prospects and Possibilities in the Field of Edu~ 
cation given to the Committee by Philip Des Marais, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Legislation, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. A good friend of libraries met with us for dinner~-Ralph Flynt, 
Assistant Commissioner and Director of the Division of Statistics and 
Research Services, U.S. Office of Education-~and spoke to us most 
helpfully on a number of library development areas. We were pleased, 
also, to have Peter Muirhead, Assistant Commissioner, Legislative and 
Program Development, USOE, join us for dinner. 


The meeting of the Committee was interrupted (happily) on two occasions 
when a member of the Committee had callers in the persons of Brooks 
Hays, Special Assistant to the President, and Wilbur Mills, chairman 

of the House Ways and Means Committee. We were delighted to meet both 
these eminent gentlemen. . 


on't forget that Feb 16 is ALA Membership Day! Renew your member- 
ship Cit you have not already done so--and many have!) and urge li- 


brarians and library trustees to join ALA and their state and regional 
library associations. Library administrators are asked to discuss 
with their staffs the ways in which professional associations contrib- 
ute to the improvement of library services and librarianship and to 
appoint one of their staff to collect ALA dues for forwarding to ALA 
Headquarters. Some libraries follow the practice of sending dues from 
their staffs in a lump sum--these have, in the past, included the 
Detroit Public Library, the St. Louis Public Library, and the Pratt 
Free Library. 


Want to attend the Century 21 World's Fair in Seattle? You can do so by 


helping staff ALA's Library 21 Exhibit at the Fair. Gordon Martin, 
Assistant Librarian, University of California, Riverside, has been 
appointed Local Project Director for Library 21 and he will be glad 
to hear from anyone who is interested. Write him at the Seattle, 
Washington, Public Library, where he has an office for the duration 
of the Fair. See Memo to Members for January 1962 for details of 
the Library 21 training program. 
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Well--We made it! The move into the North-South Wing of the new Headquar- 
ters Building took place on December 21-22. The timing of the wove 
caused a minimum of disruption to activities. We are crowded~-fput 
happy and warm! Demolition of the old building is now under way. 


It's YOUR Headquarters--and we are hoping that many will find time 
during the forthcoming Midwinter Meeting to come and see this half of 
the new building. 


The ALA Council will consider a number of important matters at its meet~ 
ings on January 31 and February l. These will include: Integration of 
Library Services, Plans for Federal Legislation for Library Service, 
Library 21, Copyright Revision, and election of two members to the ALA 
Executive Board. ; 


The Program Memorandum, which attempts to give brief accounts of signifi- 
cant ALA programs and activities currently under way, has been again 
prepared by the Headquarters staff for use by the Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee at its 1962 Midwinter Meeting. The new Memorandum 
will appear in the ALA Bulletin in the spring. We hope you will read 
it for an up-to-date account of what's going on in the Association. I 
think you will find it quite informative. 


President Morton will attend the Midwinter Conference of the Massachusetts 
Library Association (February 15), the Louisiana Library Association 
peated (March 22-24), and the Texas Library Association Meeting (March 
28-30). 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc. has just published its 5th Annual 

l Report covering the period ending June 30, 1961. The Report is excit- 
ing--and encouraging. Don't misa it. During the past five years, the 
Council has expended nearly four million dollars for work on basic li- 
brary problems. Everyone who reads the Report will find many passages 
of interest. I was struck by Mr. Clapp's statement that "The experi- 
ence of the Council during the past five years proves, if any proof were 
necessary, that the problems of libraries are entrenched, have already 
resisted many energetic attacks, and do not now yield to the first 


blow; but neither are the problems ineluctable." 
ae aat 


David H. Clift 
January 17, 1962 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17—23, 1962; Chicago, July 14-20, 1963 

(tentative); St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, 

July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chi- 
cago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28-Feb. 2, 1963. 
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FLEET BOOKS FOR PLEASANT, INFORMATIVE READING 


TITLES FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 


BARRY GOLDWATER: 
FREEDOM IS HIS FLIGHT PLAN 


by Stephen Shadegg 
$5.95, Ilustrated 


The first authoritative biography of this figure of national 
interest. "Steve Shadegg .. . knows more about me than any 
other writer in the country.” 

(signed) BARRY GOLDWATER 





| WAS JACQUELINE KENNEDY’S 
DRESSMAKER 


by Mini Rhea & Frances Spatz Leighton 
$5.50, illustrated 
The formative years of the First Lady as Mini Rhea knew her 


when she was Jacqueline Bouvier, reporter, Covers courtship 
with and marriage to Senator Kennedy. 





LAND, WOOD AND WATER 


by Senator Robert S5. Kerr 
$4.95, Mlustrated 


This book pictures the absorbing, informative, and epic story 
of conservation problems and policies. Senator Kerr, as Chair- 
man of the Select Senate Committee on National Water Re- 
sources, has led the program for conserving our natural 
resources. 





MY THIRTY YEARS BACKSTAIRS 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


by Lillian Rogers Parks and Frances Spatz Leighton 
$4.95 


The national best seller that gives the inside story of three 
decades of Chief Executive history. 





NEW BOAT 


$4.95, Illustrated 


An invaluable guide for those planning to purchase a family 
boat and those getting ready to commission one they already 
own, 


by Bill Robinson 





SCIENCE CIRCUS 


by Bob Brown 
$4.50, Illustrated 
{53 experiments that can be performed with equipment found 


around the home. An ideal supplement to a course in 
science, this book will delight the young and old alike. 





TARGET FOR TOMORROW 


by Dr. I. M. Levitt 


$4.95, Hlustrated 


As timely as tomorrow's headlines, this book explores all the 
scientific aspects of inter-planetary travel, 


OLD HOUSE OF FEAR 


by Russell Kirk 
$3.95 


Well-known political theorist Russell Kirk ventures into full- 
length fiction and produces a classic suspense thriller. 





DISASTER AT SEA 


by Otto Mielke 
$3.95, Hlustrated 
An extraordinarily realistic reliving of thirty major tragedies 


of the high seas from the sinking of the Titanic to the ram- 
ming of the Andrea Doria. 





MEN OF ANTARCTICA 


by Gerald Bowman 
$3.95, Ulustrated 


Here are fascinating stories of such explorers as Byrd, Fuchs, 
and Hillary. True stories of men against the elements. 





SPEAKING OF PETS 


by H. H. Miller 
$3.95, Illustrated 


This handy reference book will serve as an invaluable guide 
to the proper selection, care, and training of pets. 





DAYS AND CUSTOMS OF ALL FAITHS 


by Rev. Howard V. Harper, D.D, 
$4.95 
A fascinating account of the origins and significance of our 


most cherished holy days, feasts and holidays. Will enrich the 
understanding of all religions. 





FIFTY YEARS WITH MUSIC 
by Sigmund Spaeth 
$4.95 


“Mr. Music" sparklingly sums up the highlights of his extraor- 
dinary life. Mr. Spaeth covers music from the great sym- 
phonies to barber-shop ballads to rock 'n roll. 





MY DAUGHTER, MARIA CALLAS 


by Madame Evangelia Callas 
$4.50, Hlustrated 


The long-awaited story of the famous diva's rise to success, 
told by her mother. 





FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 230 PARK AVE., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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NOW! More titles wit 
LIPPINCOTT 


LIBRARY BINDINGS 


Attractive, colorful printed covers; 
carrying the jacket art for all new titles.* 









*MINCE PIE AND MISTLETOE by Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley. Illus. by Harold Berson, Origins of 
American Christmas customs in verse. 

Grades 1-6. LLB $3.50 


*MERCY PERCY by Suzanne Gleaves and Lael 
Wertenbaker. Hus. Amusing easy-to-read pic- 
ture book about a smal] boy in the country. 

Grades 1-2. LLB $3.75 


*GROCOCO: A French Crow, by Mireille and 
Artur Marokvia. Illus. A lost pet crow leads two 
children into adventures. ` 

Grades 1-3. LLB $3.95 


*HAPPY NEW YEAR by Yen Liang. Illus. Two 
children celebrate a New Year festival in old 
China, Grades K-3. LLB $3.50 


*WORDS INSIDE WORDS by Michael Sage. 
Hus. Finding the ox in box, 
Grades 4-6. LLB $3.50 


GRAMMAR CAN BE FUN by Munro Leaf. illus. 
Amusing presentation of importance of good 
grammar. Grades 1-3. LLB $3.25 


WHERE ARE THE MOTHERS? by Dorothy Ma- 

rino. Hllus. Children’s school activities are 

contrasted with their mothers’ activities. 
Grades K-1. LLB $3.00 


a Top grade, heavy binders board. 


z= Side-sewn through strong reinforcing joint muslin. 


E Open joints except for titles with printed lining. 


MANNERS CAN BE FUN by Munro Leaf. Illus. 
Revised to include some modern situations. 
Grades 1-3. LLB $3.50 


THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK SAMBO by 

Helen Bannerman. lilus. Still one of the most 

popular picture-stories for little children. 
Grades K-1. LLB $1.65 


ITS SATURDAY by Virginia H. Ormsby. Illus. 
No school, no lessons, nothing to do but play! 
Grades K-2. LLB $3.75 


GOOD-BYE, THUNDERSTORM by Dorothy Ma- 
rino. Illus. How people and animals weather 
thunderstorms. Grades K-2, LLB $2.75 


THERE'S NO SUCH ANIMAL by Alf Evers. Illus. 
Amusing story of a baby bear trying to de- 
scribe some people he has seen. 

Grades K-2. LLB $2.75 


BENJIE’S HAT by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illus. 
What a little boy did with his hand-me-down 
hat.” Grades 4-6. LLB $3.75 


Send for free annotated catalogs 
for 1) Elementary and Junior 
High Schools; 2) High Schools 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


a Stain-resistant, washable, pyroxylin-impregnated cloth. 


Order these titles NOW! MAM 


d. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: E. Washington Square - Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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WE ELECT A PRESIDENT 
By Davip E. WEINGAST. The strategies 
of politicalgparties, the conventions, the 
campaigngtnd the President’s role as the 


voice of the nation. Photographs. Jr. 
and Sr. High. April $3.50 


HEROES IN 

AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
By IRWIN Sarro, Rollick- 
ing, Hamboyant tales about 


five of the most celebrated 
American folklore heroes— 


Casey Jones, Joe Magarat, | J U LI A N 
. John Henry, Steamboat Bill, 
and Old Stormalong. Ilus- M F ç ¢ N FR 


trated. All ages. April $4.95 
BOOKS. FOR 
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THE UNIVERSE 

By WALTER SHEPHERD. À 
history of astronomy from 
the ancient Egyptians to the 


uable reference for the stu- 


dent and a never-ending 
source of wonder for the i ; 
general reader. Jr. and Sr. 


High. April $4.95 SPRIN G 1962 















T'een-age Novels 
Each, $2.95 


LISTEN TO YOUR HEART 

By ARLENE HALE. A sensitive girl, faced with the tragedy of 
her mother’s death, grapples with the problems of under- 
standing herseif and her new relationship with her family. 
Jr. and Sr. High: March 


LOVE’S GOLDEN CIRCLE 

By Avice Rocers Hacer. After a year as a “grandma sitter,” 
bringing companionship, service and love to the elderly, a 
young woman learns valuable truths that affect her future 
and that of the man who will share it. Jr. and Sr. High. March 


SUNDAY DREAMER 
By Bos anp JAN YOUNG. When Nancy’s popularity ends ab- 
ruptly because the family’s wealth is gone, she realizes the 
shallowness of her values and begins a rewarding struggle to 
retain her own dignity, and prove her own worth. Jr. and 
Sr. High. April 


Career-FRiomances 


Bor Wounse Moderns 
Each, $2.95 





JET STEWARDESS 

By JANE GERARD. A skillful blend of the excitement, romance 
and the responsibilities that make up the life of the jet stew- 
ardesses, as they perform their demanding work and visit 
fascinating foreign countries. Jr. and Sr. High. April 


JINNY WILLIAMS: LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
By Sara A. TEMKIN and Lucy A. HoveELv. Fascinated by 
people and books, Jinny plunged joyfully into her new job 
at the library, little dreaming that she would be forced to 
make important decisions about both her career and her 
heart. Jr. and Sr. High, April 





Julian Messner 
Biographies 
for Junior and Senior High 


Regular cloth editions, $2.95 













satellites of today, and the i By EDWARD A. HERRON 
inevitable space travel of March 
tomorrow. Provides inval- i i 


















Certified Editions, $2.99 net 


























DEFENDER OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 
Andrew Johnson 
§ By MARGARET GREEN 







March 






DYNAMITE 
JOHNNY O‘BRIEN 
Alaska’s Sea Captain 












FIRST WOMAN 
AMBULANCE SURGEON 
Emily Barringer 

By IrIS NOBLE March 












FROM SANDLOTS TO 
LEAGUE PRESIDENT 
The Story of Joe Cronin 
By AL HIRSHBERG April 



































THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 

COMMODORE 

MATTHEW PERRY 

By ARTHUR ORRMONT 
March 














INVENTIVE WIZARD: 
George Westinghouse 
By I. E. Levine March 



















MICKEY MANTLE: 
Yankee Slugger 

By MILTON J, SHAPIRO 
April 
























Send fora 
complete catalag 
JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18 
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° by Everett T. Moore 


TROPIC OF CANCER (SECOND PHASE) 
Since it was reported here last. October that 
there had been no general effort to suppress the 
first American edition of Henry Miller’s Tropic 
of Cancer, there have been many separate ef- 
forts by state and local officials. The censorship 
drive has been entirely at this level, for the fed- 
eral government has evidently concluded that 
the book is not obscene. The Grove Press re- 
ported at the end of November that in at least 
57 cities and two states, Nebraska and Massa- 
chusetts, the book could not be sold because of 
actual arrests or threats of arrest. 

The common belief, often popular with op- 
ponents of censorship, that suppression of a book 
in some regions of the country invariably leads 
to even greater total sales, has not been borne 
out in the case of Tropic of Cancer. Barney Ros- 
set, chairman and editor of Grove Press, said 
that sales of the book had been hurt-—“perhaps 
irreparably”—by the censorship campaign. Sales 
were good in New York and in a few other cities, 
but elsewhere have been poor. It is a book that 


many booksellers and librarians have not found © 


easy to defend. But there is evidence in some 
places that censorship efforts have run into im- 
portant opposition, on matters of principle. 
The case of the police effort in Minneapolis 
is particularly significant. The head of the police 
morals squad had arrested a clerk in a book- 
store who sold him a copy of the paperback edi- 
tion of Tropic of Cancer. The clerk was held for 
two hours and then released. No charges were 
filed against him. Shocked by this action, the 


- Minneapolis Tribune said that although stories 
‘had reached them from other parts of the coun- 
_ try of constitutional rights denied, “these al- 


ways seemed rather remote and unreal. It is 
something of a shock to have the harsh reality 
of police thought-contro] strike home.” 

The Tribune indicated that the Minneapolis 
police, acting without any court authorization, 
had driven the book off the stands in the city. 
“There is no charge against anyone,” the edi- 
torial continued. “There is no case pending here. 
Police have simply decided that the book should 
not be sold and have told booksellers they will 


be arrested if they sel! Miller. This is censorship 
by intimidation.” h 

There was strong support for the ¢ditorial po- 
sition in the letters column. With ong exception, 
the letters published several days laNr praised 
the paper for its condemnation of police censor- 
ship. On the same day the letters appeared, the 
assistant city attorney was reported to have an- 
nounced that because the book was not obscene 
in the view of the United States Department of 
Justice the city would take an identical position, 
and that there would be no prosecution in the 
case and no threat of prosecution of other per- 
sons selling the book. The matter was apparently 
settled for most Minneapolis booksellers, and 
copies of the book were put back on sale. 

In Los Angeles, it was the city attorney, Roger 
Arnebergh, who assumed the role of critic and 
condemned Tropic of Cancer as “latrine litera- 
ture” which “has no literary value, and adds 
nothing to the culture of the world. At most it 
merely enables those whose minds are degen- 
erate, depraved and decrepit to vicariously ex- 
perience a life of debauchery. If this book rep- 
resents the type of reading matter that the public 
wants—-may God have mercy on America.” He 
gave his blessing to police vice squad officers who 
arrested a bookseller in Hollywood on the charge 
that he had knowingly sold an “obscene” book. 
The bookseller’s trial will test California’s new 
law which makes this a misdemeanor. 

The Los Angeles Public Library, which had 
held off on purchasing the book, announced it 
would continue to “wait and see” what final de- 
cisions would be made concerning its obscenity. 
Libraries in a number of nearby towns also 
stated they would not stock the book, though 
there were several that had already bought it 
and said they would continue, to circulate copies. 

The proprietor of a Marin County, California, 
bookshop was arrested and charged with a mis- 
demeanor for selling the book, and the chief of 
police of Stockton, California, had all copies of 
the book removed from four newsstands where 
it had been on sale. “I only looked at one page,” 
he said, “but this is the lowest order of pro- 
fanity. It’s lower even than the smokers we've 
raided.” | 

In San Francisco, however, Captain William 
Hanrahan, chief of the police juvenile bureau, 
said that after his unhappy experience with Al- 
len Ginsberg’s poem, “Howl,” a few years ago, 
he was keeping the legal situation firmly in mind 
regarding Tropic of Cancer. “When I read that,” 
he said, “the four-letter words jumped out at 
me. But the Supreme Court has ruled that you 
can’t take the words out of context, so I am 
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judging this by total content.” He said he did 
not enjoy \he book, but he found it was not ob- 
scene in thd legal sense. 

Here ieee in the country, the pattern has 
been muc# the same. The manager of the Dart- 
mouth Bookstore in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
was arrested for selling the book on charges of 
violating New Hampshire’s anti-obscenity law. In 
Hartford, Connecticut, a bookstore owner was 
arrested on charges of selling “obscene litera- 
ture.” At a Central Connecticut regional meeting 
of the Connecticut Library Association, 150 li- 
brarians and library trustees went on record as 
“vigorously defending the freedom of librarians 
to provide books for their constituencies and, 
even more importantly, the freedom of all citi- 
zens to read and make judgments for them- 
selves in an age that demands it as never before.” 

Grove Press suffered a direct setback in the 
affirmation by Superior Court Judge Lewis Gold- 
berg, in Boston, of the statewide ban in Mas- 
sachusetts. After a three-day trial he outlawed 
the book on the grounds that it had no connected 
plot and that it was “in many respects filthy, 
disgusting, nauseating, and offensive to good 
taste.” In Chicago, Grove filed a suit against 
Cook County police officials charging that they 
had done “irreparable damage” by ordering the 
books off sale. The Illinois Division of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union brought suit in the 
names of two citizens against police chiefs of 
eleven northern suburbs of Chicago to enjoin 
them from interfering with the sale of Tropic 
of Cancer. The chiefs had led bookstore raids 
which resulted in removal from the shelves of 
all copies of the book, in some cases confiscating 
and carrying away all the copies they could 
find. 

The Free Public Library of Philadelphia was 
ordered to withdraw Tropic of Cancer by the 
District Attorney and the Presiding Judge of 
the Common Pleas Court, through the City Solic- 
itor. Under the City Charter, the library had 
no choice but to comply with the City Solicitor’s 
order. Then a taxpayer’s suit was filed seeking 
to enjoin the director of the library from with- 
holding copies of the book from the public, on 
the basis that such action deprived the taxpayer 
of his rights under the state constitution and 
under the First and Fourteenth Amendments of 
the United States Constitution. 

A complete run-down of such cases—in areas 
of New Jersey, in Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in Silver Spring, Maryland, in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in Jacksonville, Florida (where Cir- 
cuit Court Judge John M. McNatt ordered burn- 
ing of all copies of the book in Duval County as 
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soon as the vice squad could round them up from 
a distributor and retailers)-—would run to a more 
lengthy catalog than is possible here. 

The situation in Providence, Rhode Island, 
however, deserves special notice, for although 
Attorney General J. Joseph Nugent had threat- 
ened to arrest employees or patrons of the Prov- 
idence Public Library for circulating Tropic of 
Cancer, the board of trustees argued that any 
legal action should be against the library itself 
(the corporation). The library continued to cir- 
culate the book to adults on a reserved basis 
“until restrained or enjoined from doing so by 
competent authority.” The library’s trustee and 
counsel, Knight Edwards, remarked that Nu- 
gent’s threat of arrests violated guarantees by the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments to the United 
States Constitution. “The clear impact of such 
threats is to restrict and inhibit ‘freedom to read’ 
prior to any judicial determination by due proc- 
ess of law as to the nature of the book,” he said. 
Stuart Sherman, the librarian, said that it was 
“not the intention of the library to defend or con- 
demn the book, nor to tell mature adults what 
they may or may not read.” 

‘As this issue goes to press, one significant 
court trial, at least, has been concluded. In the 
Municipal Court of San Rafael (Marin County), 
California, Franklin B. Pershina, the bookseller 
arrested last November for violating the state’s 
new obscenity Jaw by selling Tropic of Cancer, 
was acquitted. Although the majority of the jury 
reportedly believed the book was obscene, they 
decided there was insufficient evidence to bring 
in a verdict of guilty. The bookseller testified 
that he had not read it, so it could not be shown 
that he had a knowledge of its contents. 

Some distinguished witnesses appeared for the 
defense, including Professors Eugene Burdick 
and Mark Schorer of the University of California, 
Berkeley, Allan Wendt of Mills College, and 
Arnold Come of the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Burdick testified that Tropic was 
“a very substantial social work.” 

“Socially,” he said, “we ignore these things 
[the things Miller saw] at our very great peril. 
What Miller saw in Paris, we have with us to- 
day.” 

The Superior Court trial of the injunction suit 
against Chicago and several suburbs to stop police 
interference with sales of Tropic of Cancer opened 
on January 10. The first witness was Richard 
Elimann, Professor of English at Northwestern 
University, who asserted in his testimony that the 
book had literary merit and was an important 
work in American literature. 

Mr. Ellmann, appearing before Judge Samuel 
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Epstein on January 10 and 11, said that one of 
the glories of American literature, since Whit- 
man described the whole human body in a poem, 
has been its willingness to discuss what has some- 
times been considered undiscussable. Miller be- 
longs with Hemingway and Faulkner in that tra- 
dition, he believes. 

“In context,” he said, “the passages which are 
objected to’ by some in Tropic of Cancer are not 
obscene. They are part of the theme of the book, 
which is the movement of the hero from a sense 
that he is himself dead and surrounded by the 
dead to the feeling that he can detach himself 
from the mental and physical climate which sur- 
rounds him. 

“So, at the end, his emotional life is regen- 
erated, and he is beginning to live.” 

In Los Angeles the Hollywood bookseller who 
was arrested as a result of the city attorney’s 
effort to suppress Tropic of Cancer went on trial 
on January 15 before a jury in Municipal Court. 
Other trials were in the making. 

Ít remains to mention the interesting situation 
in Canada, where there had been no controversy 
over whether Tropic of Cancer could be imported 
until Jack Scott, a columnist of the Vancouver 
Sun, wrote favorably of the book and Henry Mil- 
ler and thereby disclosed that it was available in 


Canada. Before long, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police raided Vancouver bookstores and 
the Vancouver Public Library to hunt for copies. 
They did not have search warrant, but were 
armed with a seldom-used blanket document 
called a Writ of Assistance issued by the Ex- 
chequer Court of Canada. A copy of the book 
was found in one of the bookstores, and the 
library’s two copies were seized. The book has 
been banned in Canada since 1938, but copies 
had been passed by Canadian Customs to many 
people who had ordered them by mail from the 
United States. Customs officials did not plan to 
search homes for copies that had gotten by them. 

A British Columbia Member of Parliament, 
in Ottawa, acknowledged that he owned a copy 
of Tropic of Cancer and dared the RCMP to 
“try and get it.” The Library of Parliament was 
found to have two copies, but both were out on 
loan, and the RCMP officials did not say whether 
they would go after them. A columnist in Ottawa 
wondered whether the Mounties could “send a 
couple of sleuths into the quiet of the Library 
in the Parliament buildings and seize the 
Queen’s books given to her by Parliament?” He 
thought they wouldn’t. 

In Toronto, the Public Library surrendered 
its four copies of the book to customs officials. 
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Chief Librarian Harry Campbell had refused to 
give them up until the library board made a 
decision. W. Harold Male, chairman of the 
board, then said that “as a law-abiding public 
body” he had no choice but to turn the books 
over to the officials. He added, “Any self-respect- 
ing public library shouldn’t have it on its 
THE H. R. HUNTTING shelves.” The Toronto Daily Star, noting that Mr. 
COMPANY, INC. Male had admitted he hadn’t read the book, and 

, PEN that, so far as he was aware, no other member 
Library Specialists of the board had either, thought this a poor way 
to judge a book which no court had ruled obscene. 
The Canadian Library Association declined 
to pass judgment on the book, saying that they 
One source for would, instead, study the whole question of in- 
, tellectual freedom as it affects what Canadians 

all your library books read. The CLA’s Executive Council adopted a 
special report from its Committee on Undesirable 
Literature, which recommended that the asso- 
ciation “rather than pass judgment on one partic- 
ular book, consider the whole matter of intellec- © 


58 years experience 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. tual freedom and issue a public statement on this 
CHICOP. EE FALLS, MASS. question as soon as possible.” A committee on 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike intellectual freedom was being organized under 
the chairmanship of Kathleen R. Jenkins, chief 

Visitors Welcome librarian, Westmount Public Library, a past 


president of CLA. 
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NEW FOR SPRING 1962 
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ENCHANTMENT of AMERICA BOOKS 





The Enchantment of America is captured within eight beautiful regional 
books of the United States. Dramatic and factual, they give insight into the long 
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Laboratory School, University of Chicago. Highly qualified regional consultant for 
each area. Glowing four-color and two-color illustrations highlight the enchantment 
` of each region. Enchantment books are bound in penforced cloth. Reading level 4, 
interest level 4 and up; each book 96 pages, 8” x 9”. $3.50 list. 


*$2.63 net postpaid 


TITLES 


HIGH COUNTRY — Rocky Mountain and Plateau States 
by Libra Jan Cleveland 
PACIFIC SHORES — Pacific States (including Alaska & Hawaii) 
by Libra Jan Cleveland | 
SEA & SUNSHINE — South Atlantic States 
by Dorothy Wood 
PANORAMIC PLAINS — Great Plains States 
by Frances E. Wood 
NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY — Northeastern States 
by Dorothy Wood 
GULF LANDS & CENTRAL SOUTH — South Central & Gulf States 
by Frances E. Wood 
LAKES, HILLS & PRAIRIES — Middlewestern States 
by Frances E. Wood 


HILLS & HARBORS — Middle Atlantic States 
by Dorothy Wood 


All books have attractive full-color jackets. 
All books are in full-color on cloth bindings. 
*Prices are net postpaid to schools and libraries. 


Childrens Press, Inc. 
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_ The 1962 Collier’s is a major revision—expanded 
by 4 extra volumes to give you the most schalarly, 
useful and up-to-date encyclopedia ever published 


THE NEW 
24-VOLUME- 
COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


HE SECOND EDITION of Collier’s Ency- 
T aopedia—1962 copyright—represents 
a $4,000,000 editorial investment. 

Every article has been reviewed or up- 
dated. Hundreds have been completely 
rewritten, And so many new articles 
and illustrations have been added it takes 
four extra volumes to contain them all. 

School librarians and teachers will be 
particularly pleased with an important 
addition: our completely new curriculum- 
oriented Study and Reading Guides are 





1962 COLLIER’S 
e 24 volumes 
e 21,000,000 words 
» 4,400 contributing authorities 
¢ 1,600 maps 
e 15,400 illustrations 
¢ 150 color plates 
¢ 11,500 bibliography entries 





Check these important changes for yourself 





now an integral part of the encyclopedia 


,~-conveniently bound into Volume 24. 


One thing, however, has not changed. 
Collier’s is still the only major reference 
work with a convenient one volume bibli- 
ography-index. Now, more than ever, Col- 
lier’s gives you. more information—faster! 

Send today for a brochure giving com- 
plete information about this greatly ex- 
panded edition of Collier's. Write to 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 





1961 COLLIER’S 
e 20 volumes 
16,000,000 words 
- 2,500 contributing authorities 
248 maps 
10,000 illustrations 
100 color plates 
e 10,000 bibliography entriés 
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things to think about when 
planning anew BOOKMOBILE 


These are important considerations: è Advanced engineering for easier handling, in 
e Experienced personal help in planning and town—on the highway. 
development. Gerstenslager offers you all these advantages 


and more, This company pioneered the “‘li- 
. i brary-on-wheels” concept and continues its 
e Top quality construction for long life and jeadcrshi in beak mobile development. To 


less mMamtenange, , , keep pace with library requirements it partici- 
e Qualified field service for continuous, un- pates in and supports A.L.A. and E.R.T. ac- 


è Full choice of body styles and capacities. 


interrupted operation. tivities at national, regional and state levels. 
e Newest interiors and equipment for smooth, ` There’s a Gerstenslager representative nearby 
efficient service. ready to work with you. His help is available 
è Latest convenience features for librarians. without obligation. Write: 
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Mary M. Swan 

Senior English Instructor 
Wayland Academy 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Reference 
material can 
be too easy to 
understand.” 


Miss Mary Swan is one of many ex- 
perienced teachers who considers a 
student’s curiosity a priceless quality 
which should be encouraged as much 
as possible. The editors of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica heartily agree. 


Reference material which presents a 
challenge to a student's mind helps de- 
velop curiosity. It offers an incentive 
to reach up and beyond his present 
frame of knowledge. Over-simplified 
information often stifles interest and 
curiosity, because it is a “snap” to un- 
derstand. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica never over- 
simplifies. Its articles are complete and 
comprehensive, covering each topic in 
as much detail as it requires. Britan- 
nica’s text matter and illustrations are 
chosen to challenge and stimulate a 
student’s mind , , . to excite his curios- 
ity...to encourage him to seek further 
information through his own initiative. 


Is it any wonder that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is the preferred reference 
library wherever high educational 
standards are maintained? 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept, 307-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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MIDWEST RESEARCH 


The program emphasis at the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Midwest State Library Extension 
Agencies was on research projects under the 
Library Services Act relating to rural public li- 
brary development. 

S. Janice Kee, secretary of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, presented a summary of a 
statewide survey entitled Facing the 60°’s—The 
Public Library in Wisconsin. The study was con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Government of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and copies of the two-volume 
report are available for $3.00 from the Bureau 
of Government, 502 State Street, Madison 3. The 
purpose of the survey was to evaluate the quality 
of public library service now available in Wiscon- 
sin and to explore various ways in which public 
library services may be organized and financed. 
Among the major findings was the fact that too 
many existing library units are inadequately f- 
nanced and are governed by ineffective library 
boards. Another finding was that there is a lack 
of effective cooperation among public libraries 
and among different types of libraries. 

Hannis S. Smith,’ Minnesota director of li- 
braries, described a project now being conducted 
by the Rural Sociology Department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota entitled A Survey of the 
Adult Services Potential of a Rural Public Li- 
brary System. This project will use a random, 
stratified sample of 1000 persons to be inter- 
viewed regarding present and potential uses of 
public library services. The study will attempt to 
identify the desires and needs of people which 
are being or could be met by the library and its 
services. 

Muriel L. Fuller, Michigan State Library con- 
sultant, reported on a tri-county library study to 
determine the feasibility, probable cost, and citi- 
zen interest in establishing a regional library in 
three adjoining counties in Michigan’s upper 
peninsula—Dickenson, Menominee, and Delta. 
This survey was cosponsored by the Michigan 
State Library and the Tri-County Library Study 
Advisory Committee and was conducted by the 
state library. 

In addition to these reports of research, the 
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conference heard a résumé of the Survey of Li- 
brary Functions of the States by Phillip Mony- 
penny, a panel on research methods, and a re- 
port on the current status of the Library Research 
Center located at the University of Illinois. 


GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE 


An important part of Indiana’s state plan for 
its first year of participation in the Library Serv- 
ices Act was the sponsorship of a Governor’s Con- 
ference for Improving Public Library Service. 
The meeting was held September 22-23, 1961, in 
Indianapolis and attracted 250 librarians and 
trustees from 108 Indiana libraries. In his letter 
of invitation to library board presidents, Gov- 
ernor Matthew E. Welsh expressed his concern 
over the fact that many Indiana public libraries 
do not have the books, staff, or buildings which 
would enable them to meet the increasing educa- 
tional and informational needs of the citizen. 

Throughout the conference both the general 
sessions and the small discussion groups ad- 
dressed themselves to the genera] question of 
statewide library development in Indiana and the 
specific question of how to secure maximum ad- 
vantage from their participation in the LSA pro- 
gram. 


COOPERATION UNDER LSA 
~ Sixteen libraries in six California counties 
(Lake, Marin, Mendocino, Napa, Solano, and 
Sonoma) to the north of San Francisco Bay, 
faced with rapidly increasing populations and 
demands for library services and materials and 
having no strong library in a core city on which 
to build a centralized system, have developed a 
decentralized cooperative system to supply ade- 
quate service to all residents in the area. Organ- 
ized in 1960, the North Bay Cooperative Library 
System is attempting to demonstrate that coop- 
eratively the libraries can give service that will 
meet the standards set forth in the California 
Public Library Commission Reports (1959). As- 
sistance is being received under California’s Li- 


` brary Services Act program. 


The system was created by the fourteen origi- 
nal member libraries contracting with each other 
under the Government Code of the State of Cali- 
fornia for the joint exercise of their common 
power to provide library services. Each library 
also contracts with the state library. The con- 
tracts detail the cooperative services to be pro- 
vided and the specific service of the contracting 


library to the system. 


A council, consisting of one representative from 
each contracting public library, acts as the co- 
ordinating group in carrying out the purposes 
and program contemplated by the agreement and 
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makes such rules as are necessary for that pur- 
pose. David Sabsay, librarian of the Santa Rosa 
Public Library, was appointed coordinating li- 
brarian of the system. Other public libraries in 
the area may apply to join the system and are 
admitted upon majority vote of the Council. The 
new members agree to abide by terms of the 
same agreement as that signed by the original 
members. 

In this decentralized but cooperative system, 
various libraries have special assignments or 
functions. A processing center for the system is 
operated by the Sonoma County Library. A re- 
gional deposit center, to relieve congestion exist- 
ing in most libraries, has been established in 
Petaluma. Inexpensive bin-type shelving has 
been installed in a well-constructed warehouse, 
rented at nominal cost. Little used older books, 
periodicals, and documents are deposited here by 
any member library. To meet the increasing de- 
mand for films, an expensive service, the system 
has formed a film pool housed in the Solano 
County Library at Fairfield. Area resources are 
being built through cooperative book selection 
and purchase as well as by the purchase of nu- 
merous reference books formerly unavailable in 
the area. These books have been deposited among 
the member libraries in accordance with their 
chosen specializations. Basic reference books 
have been purchased to strengthen everyday serv- 
ices of the smaller libraries. 

Interlibrary borrowing is an established serv- 
ice of the system and has been greatly facilitated 
by simplifying communication and transporta- 
tion. A private-line teletype connects the ten 
larger libraries, and the smaller libraries tie into 
the teletype by telephoning the stations nearest 
them. An extension of the teletype line to the 
state library expedites requests for materials not 
available locally. The Vallejo Public Library is 
responsible for the teletype-telephone system. 

A truck operating from the processing center 
delivers processed books, exchanges interlibrary 
loans, distributes films from the center, services 
the deposit center, picks up book orders, and 
carries messages. The northernmost libraries, 
however, are still served by mail. Government 
documents are available from one federal and 
two state depositories in the area. 

Consultant services—at present only for chil- 
dren’s work—-are provided from the Santa Rosa 
Public Library. The system anticipates employing 
a second consultant in the field of adult services 
and library administration. 


STATISTICS OF ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 
Nearly 84 per cent of the academic libraries in 
the United States are represented in Library Sta- 


tistics of Colleges and Universities, 1960-61, Part 

I, published by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
report, compiled by John Carson Rather and 
Doris C. Holladay of the Library Services Branch, 
presents basic management data oy collections, 


‘personnel, and expenditures of 1666 libraries 


listed by state. In addition, it gives individual 
salaries for specified full-time positions in ap- 
proximately two-thirds of these libraries as of 
September 1, 1961, 

The publication is based on the second annual 
survey of academic libraries conducted by the 
U. S. Office of Education. It is intended primarily 
to furnish comparative data useful to chief librari- 
ans and academic administrators involved in 
budget preparation or library evaluation. A de- 
tailed analysis of data for all 1991 academic li- 
braries will appear later this year. 

Copies of the initial report have been mailed 
to ell academic libraries. Additional single copies 
may be requested from the Publications Inquiry 
Unit, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25. 


RESEARCH IN LIBRARIANSHIP 

The sixth issue of Library Research in Prog- 
ress describes 81 current investigations of various 
aspects of librarianship. More than half of them 
are concentrated in three areas: organization and 
administration, technical processes, and re- 
sources. Other projects are concerned with back- 
ground studies, reader services, personnel and 
training, and international, comparative, and for- 
eign librarianship. Each of the major types of 
libraries receives attention in at least one study. 

Single copies may be obtained from the Publi- 
cations Inquiry Unit. 


IMPROVING STATE STATISTICS 

The National Defense Education Act’s present 
Title X, Section 1009, provides federal funds up 
to $50,000 per state for the improvement of sta- 
tistical services in state educational agencies. 
Under the authority of this legislation, which has 
implications for library statistics, progress has 
been made in developing cooperative relation- 
ships between the Office of Education and state 
educational agencies in the improvement of sta- 
tistical procedures in state agency offices. Grants 
are available to the state equal to one-half the 
cost (not to exceed the $50,000 amount for any 
fiscal vear covered by the Act). 

The U. S. Office of Education has just issued 
a formal report, State Plans for Improving Sta- 
tistical Services (OE-20028), which is primarily 
a compilation of the plans submitted by state 
educational agencies under Section 1009, Title 
X, Public Law 85-864. Major activities included 
in state plans are “evaluation of existing statis- 
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tical services; the addition of personnel; the im- 
provement of organization for statistical services; 
the implementation of standard terminology and 
units of measure ; the addition or expansion of 
facilities for automatic data processing; the 
training of state and local personnel; the im- 
provement of data analysis and interpretations; 
and the improvement in dissemination of infor- 
mation about education.” This publication is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents. 


CONSOLIDATION UNDER LSA 


Consolidation of the public library service for 
the city and county of Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, and a three-year demonstration of superior 
library service with the cooperation of the South 
Carolina State Library Board—all aimed at mak- 
ing this the outstanding library of the state— 
became a fact with the start of the demonstra- 
tion on July 1, 1961. 

Activity by the Friends of the Greenville Pub- 
lic Library, other interested citizens, organiza- 
tions, and government officials resulted in state 
legislation being enacted establishing the county- 
wide library system and levying a 244-mill tax 
for its support. With this levy and $20,000 as 
the first year’s share of a $45,000, 3-year demon- 
stration grant, plus an $8,000 book improvement 
grant from the State Library Board under its 
LSA program, the new system has the first an- 
nual library operating budget in the state to ex- 
ceed $200,000. Plans for a building are now un- 
derway and architectural consultants have recom- 
mended a $1.3-million building. 


OUTER SPACE 


Since Sputnik I in October 1957, there has 
been great interest in space exploration. The 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(headquarters in the same new building as the 
U. S. Office of Education) is interested in dis- 
seminating information in this new field na- 
tionally and has issued several publications of 
value to school and public libraries: A Bibliog- 
raphy of Aerospace and Teaching Aids for Ele- 
mentary School Pupils and Teachers (NASA 
EP-1) 26 pages; A Bibliography of Aerospace 
Books and Teaching Aids for Secondary School 
Students and Teachers (NASA EP-2) 41 pages; 
and a technical introduction to space, The Chal- 
lenge of Space Exploration (47 pages). (Copies 
of the first two publications are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, NASA EP-1 at 
25¢ per copy and NASA EP-2 at 30¢ per copy.) 

An annotated listing, A Bibliography of Adult 
Aerospace Books and Materials (NASA EP-3), 
and another publication, Space-—-The New Fron- 
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tier, should also be available from NASA by the 
time this is published. Single copies of these five 
publications are available to all libraries with- 
out charge by request to the Educational Serv- 
ices Branch, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 

A paperback publication of interest to school 
and public libraries is Spacecraft by James J. 
Haggerty, Jr. This was produced as a foint proj- 
ect of the National Science Teachers Association 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. Copies can be secured at 50¢ per 
copy from Scholastic Book Services, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 


“23RD AND FINAL" 


New York State has reached a significant mile- 
stone in public library development with the 
establishment of the Onondaga County Library 
System. The forming of this system marks the 
completion of a statewide library service struc- 
ture which for 16 years has been the goal of 
library leaders throughout the state. Every county 
is now either part of a regional library system 
or, if large enough in population, 2 county sys- 
tem by itself. 

In describing this development as the twenty- 
third and final public library system, the New 
York State Library said that “while there are 
still areas in the state which are not yet partici- 
pating in the library systems, there is no remain- 
ing area large enough or with sufficient popula- 
tion to establish another system. Further develop- 
ment will occur as a process of adding to existing 
systems.” This achievement is the direct result 
of the present state grant-in-aid program, for 
which almost $9-million was appropriated for 
fiscal 1962 and approximately $10-million is 
being requested for fiscal 1963. 


LIBRARY SERVICES TO AGING 


A demonstration of the social action process 
presented by Drs. George Donahue and M. J. 
Taves of the Department of Rural Sociology of 
the University of Minnesota at the Conference on 
the Role of Education in the Field of Aging, held 
at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
November 27-28, 1961, emphasized the action 
content of the program. Fourteen librarians, 
public and special, were among the participants 
who witnessed and heard the informative “flan- 
nel-board” lecture by the two sociologists. 

The lecturers, by using cardboard symbols, 
constructed a visual model of social action stress- 
ing the critical points in the process. In this case 
the two sociologists demonstrated the applica- 
tion to action on problems of aging, but the 
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model can be applied to any type of community 
campaign activity, including a vote to establish 
a library or to raise funds for a new building. 
The program would be of considerable interest 
to state library associations. 

Robert R. McClarren, librarian of the Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, public library represent- 
ing the ALA Adult Services Division’s Com- 
mittee on, Service to an Aging Population, con- 
vened the section of librarians. Robert S. Bray 
of the Library of Congress Division for the 
Blind presided at a discussion of ways and means 
of implementing the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Aging. Henry T. 
Drennan, Public Library Specialist, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, USOE, noted that the July 1961 
issue of Library Trends contained tables project- 
ing the size of age groups in the United States 
for the next 20 years. From these it can be 
estimated that adult users of the public library 
will increase by 18 per cent by 1980, but that 
the number of public library users age 65 and 
over will gain by 25 per cent. 

To accommodate this increased use of the 
public library, the librarians recommended that 
the American Library Association and the state 
library associations stimulate a program of re- 
search on library service to the aging. eee 
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STATISTICAL 
YEARBOOK 
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FOR CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION 
ABOUT UN PUBLICATIONS CONTACT 
YOUR BOOKSHOP OR UNITED NATIONS, 
SALES SECTION, NEW YORK. 











Exciting 
books 
make 
children 
eager 
readers! 


LAURA BANNON, §author-artist, 
writes of children -in Nova Scotia, 
Mexico-~and just next door. Her 
regional and at-home stories are 


‘always popular. 


THE GIFT OF HAWAII If John 
John can't buy a muumuu for mama, 
what can he do? Ages 5-8 


KATY COMES NEXT Ruth's family 
has a doll hospital but her own doll 
waits and waits. Ages 5-8 


THE FAMOUS BABY-SITTER A 
baby can't keep Johnny from fame 
at San Antonio's fiesta. Ages 6-9 


HAT FOR A HERO Bravery wins 
Pablo, a Tarascan Indian boy, the 
hat he wants. Ages 6-9 


THE TIDE WON'T WAIT Where 
do you go fishing with a horse and 


- wagon? In Nova Scotia! Ages 8-10 


WHEN THE MOON iS NEW 
Rainbow, a Seminole girl, gets an 
unexpected surprise. Ages 8-10 


All Cloth Bound and Reinforced 
$2.75 each 


ALBERT WHITMAN 
and Company 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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She View 1962-63 





L f be Published in Marc 


with : 
e 8,800 brand new listings 
e 56,000 informative sketches 
e 3,500 pages 
e Thousands of deletions because of death, etc. 
e Tens of thousands of changes in address, 
affiliations, activities, etc. 


$27.50 List PRICE 


AFTER PUBLICATION 
LIBERAL INSTITUTIONAL Discounts AVAILABLE 


í r 
, 1 . t 


‘Marquis — Who's Who, Ince.. 


¢ 


"MARQUIS PUBLICATION BUILDING: + 210 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, U.S.A. 


à 


(Incorporated, Not For Profit) 
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Picture Books 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 


Axgsorp’s fable illustrated in three 
colors by PauL GALDONE. The fa- 
mous fable, brightly illustrated for 
a new generation to enjoy. Ages 4-8, 
9% x 7%. 32 pages. 

March $2.25% 


WHEN WILL MY BIRTHDAY BE? 


By Letra Scrarz. Illustrated in 
three colors by RICHARD BERGERE. 
A lovely picture book about the 
changing seasons. Ages 4-8, 
7% x9%. 32 pages. 

February $2.50: 


WICKFORD OF BEACON HILL 


Written and illustrated in three 
colors by W. T. Cunmmincs. Young 
readers get a tour of Boston in this 
story of Wickford, a clever cockatoo 
who loves to talk. Ages 5-9, 
7% x9%. 32 pages. 

February $2.50 


THE ESKIMOS KNEW 


By TILLIE S, PINE and Josrru 
‘Levuve. Illustrated in three colors 
by Ezra Jacx Keats. A science- 
history book that reveals how the 
Eskimos made discoveries which 
have come down to us. Ages 5-9, 
74%x9%. 32 pages. 

February $2.75: 


THE MILLER, HIS SON AND 
THEIR DONKEY 


Arsop’s fable illustrated in three 
colors by Rocer Duvorsin, A beauti- 
ful edition of the tale about the 
miller who tries to please everybody 
and ends up pleasing nobody. Ages 
6-10. 7% x 9%. 32 pages. 
February $2.50 
Also available in a French edition, 
Le MEUNIER, Son Fins, er DANE, 
February $2.75 
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WITH McGRAW -HILL 


Middle Group 


MATHEMATICS 
WITHOUT NUMBERS 


By JEANNE Bëexpmck and MARCIA 
Levin. Illustrated by JEANNE 
Benpick. Have fun with numbers 
as the authors explain lines, angles, 
shapes, codes and graphs and then 
show how a number system can be 
made without numbers, Age 10 and 
up. 655 x 9%. 80 pages. 

April $2.75 x 


YOUNG SCIENTIST AND SPORTS: 
Featuring Baseball * Football ° 
Basketball 


By Geronce ‘Barn. Illustrated by 
MILDRED WALTRIP. A science ex- 
perience book which examines prin- 
ciples upon which skill in sports de- 
pends. With open end experiments. 
Age 10 and up. 534 x 8. 160 pages. 

March $3.00: 


CHIEF JOSEPH: 
War Chief of the Nez Perce 


By RusseLr Davis and BRENT ASH- 
ABRANNER. e true and stirring 
story of Joseph of the Nez Perce. 
Age 10 and up. 534 x 8. 192 pages. 

March $3.00 


LES TROIS BONS LIONS 


By Lours Fatio. Illustrated in 
three colors by Rocer Duvuvoismn, 
The first two Happy Lion books in 
French were enormously successful, 
sa here’s the third. Ages 6-10. 8x 10. 
32 pages. February $2.95 


VOLCANOES IN ACTION: 
Science and Legend 


By Lynn and Gray Poore. Ius- 
trated with photos and line drawings 
by Gustav SCHROTTER. A fascin- 
ating history of the world’s volea- 
noes. Ages 10 and up. 6% x 9%. 

G pages. April $3.00 


YOUR TELEPHONE AND HOW 
IT WORKS, Revised Edition 


By HERMAN and Nina SCHNEIDER. 
Illustrated by JEANNE BEnpvicx, All 
the latest developments — including 
how.phones will be used on satel- 
lites to transmit information — are 
in this new, revised edition. Age 10 
and up. 53% x 8. 96 pages. 

January $2.50 


EVERYDAY WEATHER AND HOW 
IT WORKS, Revised Edition 


By HERMAN SCHNEDER. Illustrated 
by JEANNE BENDICK, Includes 
explanations of the new methods of 
weather detection: the weather Sa- 
tellite and the Pig stream. Age 10 
and up. 5% x 8. 192 pages. 
Ready $3.25: 


Teenages 


YOUNG TEENS PLAN 
DATES AND PROMS 


By Many Beery. Illustrated by 
CHARLES GEER, A companion vol- 
ume to the successful Young Teens 
Talk it Over, Answers to such prob- 
lems as asking a girl to a prom, 
money matters, grooming, flowers, 
dancing and even “‘small talk.’ 
5% x 8. 160 pages. 

March $2.75: 


ANIMALS IN SCIENCE: Saving 
Lives Through Research 


By MAncarner O. Hype. Illustrated 
by P. A. Hutcutson. How mice, 
goats, apes, sharks, monkeys and 
other animals play an important role 
in saving animal and human lives. 
With many experiments. 5% x 8. 
144 pages, March $3,002: 


UNDERSTANDING FOOD: 
The Chemistry of Nutrition 


By Beunan TANNENBAUM and MYRA 
STILLMAN. Illustrated by BERNICE 
Myens. An examination of the chem- 
istry of food — what we know, food 
fads, the problems still to be solved. 
With experiments. 53% x 8, 192 
pages. March $3.50% 


LIFE BEYOND OUR PLANET: 
A Scientific Look at 
Other Worlds in Space 


By Dr. DANIEL Q. Posin, Professor 
of Physics, De Paul University. Il- 
lustrated by Gustav Scunorren. A 
study of the chemistry necessary for 
life in space, plus a discussion of the 
possibilty of life of a being un- 
own on Earth, 53g x 8. 128 pages. 
March $3.00 


sx Special library edition available. 
Prices and publication dates tenta- 
tive. Send for illustrated catalog. 
Recommended science and social 
science lists available. 


McGRAW-HILL-WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36 
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REFERENCE WORKS 


DICTIONARY CATALOG OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS COLLECTION 


This catalog from The New York Public Library reflects the development of the New 
World from earliest times to the present. Its strength is in material on discovery, ex- 
ploration and settlement; the American Indian; and political NSIONY: (Immediate Ship- 
ment) 554,000 cards. 28 vols. - $1280.00 


SHELF LIST OF THE 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LIBRARY 


Emphasizing history, this catalog identifies materials in particular topical areas within 
the scope of a large theological collection. Its special holdings coyer 500 years of Bible 
translation, revision and publication. (Immediate Shipment) 203,385 cards. 10 vols. 
$715.00. - l 


DICTIONARY CATALOG OF THE SLAVONIC COLLECTION 
The New York Public Library 


This catalog from one of the three major. Slavic libraries in the U.S. is strong in peri- 
odicals and public documents, imaginative literature, history and the social and physical 
sciences. 508,788 cards. 26 vols. $1150.00. 


LIBRARY CATALOG OF THE WARBURG INSTITUTE 


This work provides material on the survival and revival of classical antiquity in Euro- 
pean civilization. It emphasizes religion, natural science and philosophy; language and 
literature; fine arts; and social and political life. (Immediate Shipment) 2,001 pp. 
2 vols. ` $280.00. | 


INDEX TO LATIN AMERICAN LEGISLATION, 1950-1960 


This Index from The Library of Congress covers the principal legislative and adminis- 
trative enactments of twenty Latin American a a ‘(Immediate Shipment) 
30,554 cards. 2 vols. $156.00. l 


10% additional on Join outside the U.S. - Prospectus on request 
——SS a a ee 
G. K. HALL & CO., 97 Oliver Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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Announcing 


Twentieth Century Views 
Edited by Maynard Mack, Yale University 


A new series—-collected modern criticism of the great 
contemporary writers, each presented in a single volume, 
edited by acknowledged scholars—offers a symposium for 
all students and scholars of literature, American, English, 
and European. The first ten titles will be published this 
Spring, T. S. Eliot, Robert Frost, Hemingway, Sinclair 
Lewis, Thoreau, Whitman, Fielding, Camus, Prcust, 
Stendhal. 


Format: Size: 54 x 8: Approx. Pages: 192-224 
Price: Paper’ $1.95 Cloth $3.95 


Forthcoming American Assembly Books 


Outer Space: Prospects for Man and Society 
Edited by Lincoln P. Bloomfield 


The consequences of the revolutionary new technology of 
outer space are examined in this pioneer analysis by lead- 
ing authorities working with the American Assembly. 
Their report examines the human implications of space 
—political, economic and commercial, social, and psycho- 
logical. 


The United States and the Far East, 
2nd Edition 
Edited by Willard Thorp 


This is one of the most tmportant and successful American 
Assembly books completely revised and updated. It focuses 
on 1961-62 attitudes and policies toward China, Japan, 
Korea, and Taiwan. 


Classics in History 


The Supreme Court and the Constitution 


by Charles A. Beard (1912) 
Introduction by Alan Westin 


Beard's analysis of the Federal Convention remains power- 
ful and persuasive. Westin’s introduction re-examines the 
historical debate over judicial review and the attitudes 
toward the Court from decade to decade. 


Catalog and approval copies available from Library Service Dept., 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


NEY] spectrum æ BooKs 


AN ANATOMY FOR CONFORMITY 
by Edward L. Walker, Roger. W. 
Heyns 


COMMUNIST CHINA'S STRATEGY 

IN THE NUCLEAR ERA 

by Alice L. Hsieh 

A Rand Corporation Study 
Paper $2.25 Cloth ‘$4. 50 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION: 

Its Impact on Asia 
by Ivar Spector 


HEROES, VILLAINS, AND FOOLS: 
The Changing American 
Character 

by Orrin E. Klapp 


IN DEFENSE OF YOUTH 
by Earl C. Kelley 


INTUITION AND SCIENCE 
by Mario Bunge 

Paper only $1.95 
JOHANN SEBASTION BACH: 
An Introduction to His Life 
and Works 
by Russell H. Miles 


MASTERY OF THE METROPOLIS 
by Webb S. Fiser 


POLITICS IN AFRICA: 


Prospects South of the Sahara 
by Herbert J. Spiro 


REVOLUTION, EVOLUTION, AND 
THE ECONOMIC ORDER 
by Allen Sievers 


SCIENCE AND THE NATION: 
Policy and Politics 

by J. Stefan Dupre, 
Sanford A. Lakoff 


SOCIOLOGISM AND 
EXISTENTIALISM 
by Edward A. Tiryakian 


P O. Box 500 


Spectrum (OX Books 
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Spring 1962 
. GOLDEN BOOKS 


in GOLDENCRAFT BINDING 
Featuring THE GOLDEN HIGH SCHOOL ENCYCLOPEDIA and many 


other exciting new books for schools and libraries 


THE GOLDEN HIGH SCHOOL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This superb, colorful 20-volume set was expressly created 
for students in junior and senior high schools — by outstand- 
ing library and educational authorities. Written and re- 
viewed by 175 experts in specialized fields. The entire cur- 
riculum — even such complex subjects as chemistry, geome- 
try, political science — made fascinating and clear. With 
more than 8,000 illustrations, 200 pages of maps. Over 100 
Career Guides answer teenagers’ questions about their fu- 


ture. February. 


in Goldencraft Binding, with handsome classroom display 
$49.50 net 


Case: 


New Golden Readers 


Each $1.49 net 


JONATHAN AND THE DRAGON, By Inwin SHAPIRO. 
February. Grade 1. 


GEORGE THE GENTLE GIANT. By ApeLame HOLL. 


February. Grade 1. 


New Golden Science Readers 


Each $1.49 net 


TURTLES. By Bentm: ANN STEWaRT and Gorpon E. 
Burxs. Educational consultant: M. Vere DeVault. 
April. Grades 1 & 2. 


BIRD NESTS, By Nina SHACKELFORD and Gorpon E. 
Borxs. Educational consultant: M. Vere DeVault. 
April. Grades 1 & 2. 


New Golden Guides 


in new large format, 5” x 744" Each $2.89 net 


GUNS. By Larry KoLLER. March. Grades 4-High 
School. 


SAILING. By Bini, WALLACE. March. Grades 5-High 
School. 


POWER BOATS. By Bint Wautiace. March. Grades 
5-High School. 


A New Golden Nature Guide 


SEA SHELLS OF THE WORLD. By R. TUCKER ABBOTT 
and HERBERT S. Zim. April. Grades 5-High School. 





New Golden Regional Guides 


THE AMERICAN SOUTHEAST. By Henpert S. ZIM. 
April. Grades 5-High School. 

THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. By Narr N. DODGE 
and Henserr S, Zor. April. Grades 5-High School. 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. By Henserntr S. Zim 
and Narr N. Dopce. April. Grades 5-High School. 


Great Big Golden Books 


Each $1.89 net 


THE GREAT BIG ANIMAL BOOK. Fictures by FEODOR 
RoOJANKOvSKY. Feb. Grades K-2, 

THE GREAT BIG WILD ANIMAL BOOK. Pictures by 
Fropor Royanxovsxy. Feb. Grades K-2. 

THE GREAT BIG CAR AND TRUCK BOOK, Pictures 
by Ricztanp Scarny. Feb. Grades K-2. 


THE GREAT BIG FIRE ENGINE BOOK. Pictures by 
Trpok GERGELY. Feb. Grades K-2. 


Plus 


HOME IS A VERY SPECIAL PLACE. By Eva Knox 
Evans, illustrated in black and white. Feb. Grades 
4.9, 2.99 net 
JEREMIAH THE OCTOPUS. By MARGARET STONE ZIL- 
BOORG. Ilustrated by Hitany Knicur. Feb. K-3. 
$2.99 net 
CAROLINE ON THE RANCH. Written and illustrated 
by Perre Prost, translated by Beata Dabrowska. 
Feb. Grades K-2. $1.99 net 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF GARDENING. By FRANCES 
Grannont and Seymour Rert. Mar. 5-H.S. $2.19 net 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goidencraft Binding, write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 
One West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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an 10, 000,000 children attend schools 
here are no school libraries. Sixty-six 
tof the elementary schools of our na- 
o not have a school library. Even schools 
ntralized libraries have less than five 
ks per pupil and many are without pro- 
-fessionally trained librarians. These are star- 
_tling statistics. Their impact serves to intensify 
our thinking about the importance of the li- 
brary in. the elernentary school and the values 
to be gained from its use. 

The elementary school library is a recent 
phenomenon in the educational pattern. Our 
expanding, changing world has brought about 
new and significant educational trends, one 
of the most significant being the need for in- 
dependent tady and research. Today’s chil- 

_ dren will be participants in the space develop- 
ments of the future. They must have the knowl- 
- edge, understanding, and skills necessary to 
- living in today’s world as well as in the un- 
predictable world of tomorrow. The school 
library is the “learning laboratory” of the 
school. It provides materials for varying needs, 



















è Miss Williams is 
head supervisor, Li- 
brary Section, Los 
Angeles City Schule 
As past president of 
the American Associ- 
ation of School Li- 
brarians, she helped 
with the planning of 
this special issue. 





Why a special issue on elementary school libraries? 


. by Elizabeth O. Williams 


















interests, and abilities and encourages the st 
dent to pursue independent study at his o 
pace. It provides help for the slow reader ai 
challenges the gifted. The librarian guid 
in the use of reference resources and tools. 
According to Standards for School Library : 
Programs, a recent ALA publication, “The true _ 
concept of a school library program means _ 
instruction, service, and activity throughout the | 
school,” The old concept of the elementary _ 
school library as a center for recreational read. 
ing is replaced by one representing a busy 
center of learning and activity as inquiring — 
young minds eagerly seek in the library- 
answers to the many questions stemming from 
their classroom study and discussion. We 
This issue of the Bulletin is designed to — 
bring understanding of the elementary school `. 
library program and to focus attention on 
some new developments and future needs. One. 
article considers the role of the library in the 
elementary school program from the point ol 
view of the changing curriculum. Patterns of 
development of alengar school libraries, 
as they have evolved through the years, torii 
gether with practical first steps in launching 
a program are presented in another article. ae 
An existing library program is described to > 
interpret the place of the library in the mod- © 
ern school, as it contributes to new trends in _ 
the educational program and to the enrich- 
ment and growth of the individual student. — 
Another article offers a rare opportunity to 
review some of the research on the evaluation 
of the elementary school library. And the spe- 
cial section includes an article on future 
trends and needs as the program is evaluated 


by the School Library Development Project. x 
ess 
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The library improves the elementary school 


Never before in the history of the United 
States has there been such widespread concern 
about education. Many people, expressing this 
concern on the platform or through the press, 
reveal that they have not considered it neces- 
sary to visit schools, confer with qualified 
school officials, or examine curriculum publi- 
cations and practices as a basis for their opin- 
ions. Such critics usually have simple solu- 
tions to all the problems and urge immediate 
reorganization of the most complex basic in- 
stitution of American society—-the schools— 
without subjecting their hypotheses to scien- 
tific appraisal or experimental procedures. 
Every professional educator knows that this 
attention to the schools is good. It may be dis- 
heartening and demand a time-consuming 
marshaling of materials to defend an individ- 
ual school system against unjustified attack, 
but the attention is still good. The more ex- 
treme and bitter the invective, the more likely 
the well-balanced and restrained members of 
the community will be stimulated to seek the 
_ facts. 
Schools can be improved. The most consci- 
‘entious educators know this and have been 


® Miss Heffernan is 
chief, Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education, 
California State De- 
partment of Educa- 
tion, 
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telling their communities continually about 
ways to provide better education that have 
been tested thoroughly. Many communities 
have listened to their educational leaders, and 
tremendous progress has been made in the 
quantity and quality of educational oppor- 
tunity provided for children and youth. How- 
ever, because it is dificult to study education 
in the United States in the 1920's and in the 
1960’s simultaneously, seeing the changes that 
have occured, the critics do have some ad- 
vantage. 

The motivation of various critics is difhcult 
to determine. Surely none wishes to destroy 
publie confidence in this basic institution of 
American life. Progress never results from at- 
tacking or destroying a social institution which 
has contributed to the greatness of a country. 
To professional and lay persons who wish to 
bring about constructive changes in educa- 
tion, the mandate is clear. We will improve 
education as we improve the conditions under 
which education takes place. In every com- 
munity socially minded citizens should look 
closely at their schools to see if the available 
facilities assure children a good education. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


The professional educator suggests certain 
questions on which the concerned community 
citizen might focus his attention: 

1. What is the ratio of teachers to pupils? 
For how many children in a classroom can a 
teacher provide instruction, individual help, 
and guidance? Would the conditions for learn- 
ing be improved if Dr. Arthur B. Conant’s 
ratio of one teacher to twenty pupils were the 
goal toward which we were directing our 
efforts? 

2, Are we able to attract and hold thor- 
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hly qualified teachers in our schools? If 


we. providing adequate equipment, 
aterials- of instruction, and library facilities 
nd services to implement the work of the 





= a community seeks the facts in relation 
-to these three interrelated problems, there is 
R “always something that can be done. In the 
face of mounting | costs of education, the tend- 
<- ency has been to add a few more children each 
year to each class enrollment. It is now usual 
more than thirty-five children in a 
If a teacher could divide his time 
among this number of children, he 
ild have about eight minutes for each 
ild. Many children need individual help at 
strategie points in the learning process, With- 
out it, they become discouraged, lose interest 
in’ learning, and eventually go to swell the 
number of dropouts. This is one thing we can 
< do something about. We have the resources to 
= provide for classes of a teachable size. Nor- 
way has a national law that prohibits the as- 
-signment of more than twenty-five pupils to a 
teacher. 
Can we find or prepare enough trained pro- 
fessionals to teach the children K our country, 
teachers who have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of children, who are resourceful in the 
development of stimulating learning situations, 
who recognize individual differences and meet 
individual needs? We can. But, again, we must 
provide conditions which will contribute to 
rather than militate against a teacher’s success. 
Class size enters into the picture, as do the 
_ length and quality of the teacher’s professional 
> education, community acceptance of the 
teacher as a professional person, and salaries 
: sufficient to attract and hold those teachers 















who have achieved the highest qualifications. — 

People who want better education can do- 
something about the third question if they — 
are really serious about their desire to im- 
prove the quality of education. 7 

Persons concerned with the quality of edu- 
cation should look searchingly at the library” i 
resources of their community. Is the public 
library adequately supported? Does the chil 
dren’s room have a qualified librarian and a — 
steadily renewed literary fare to tempt the — 
appetite of the young? All education does not. 
go on in home or school. The service provided — 
by a modern, well-equipped library to children — 
makes a substantial contribution to their pres- _ 
ent education and to their lifelong search for — 
knowledge and its discovery in books. In visit- 
ing a school, the writer frequently asks how. — 
many of the children have a card at the public — 
library. The response of the children is the — 
best possible evaluation of the quality of li- > 
brary service the community has provided _ 
for its children. me 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY PURPOSE - ; 


Important as the service to children of ; I 
effective public library is, its function is not : 
the same as that of a library in an elementary _ 
school. The elementary school library aug- 
ments the experience the curriculum pr ovides. =` 
The interest and skill of pupils in reading are 
extended through opportunities for wider read- — 
ing than textbooks provide. The library ex- — 
pands children’s growing interest in literature ~ 
under the guidance of a person trained in the _ 
content and methods of challenging children’s so : 
interests. ao 

An effective social studies program is. de 
pendent upon the availability of a well-stocked 
library for a research center. Exploration of 








any broad curriculum unit in social studies 
requires access to a carefully selected and clas- 
sified picture file, current children’s and 
adults’ newspapers and magazines, suitable 
factual books, books of related fiction, atlases, 
encyclopedias, and geographical dictionaries. 
Any attempt to carry on a vital social studies 
program without school library facilities avail- 
able will result in disappointment and frustra- 
tion on the parts of children and teachers and 
feelings on the part of parents that the pro- 
gram is inadequate. 

Although leaders in the field of elementary 
school science insist that the emphasis must be 
on scientific principles and structure, many 
children turn eagerly to the books qualified 
scientists have written about each of the sci- 
ence disciplines for a children’s audience. The 
acquisition of science books by elementary 
schools has been accelerated greatly by the 
National Defense Education Act, which per- 
mits the purchase of books for children as 





Library of Vahr Elementary School, a 
new building in Gary, Indiana. Ht is 
apparent that the book collection is not 
yet complete; the library is planned to 
serve eventually as an instructional 
materials center for the school. 


part of the science projects of individual 
school districts. 

Nothing less than a library collection of au- 
thentic, carefully chosen science books will 
meet the need of the inquiring minds of chil- 
dren whose questions range from astronomy 
to paleontology, from zoology to space explor- 
ation. There is no substitute for a large, grow- 
ing collection, carefully updated, if science 
programs in elementary schools are to prepare 
children to live as competent people in an age 
of science. 

Every field in the elementary school curric- 
ulum is served by the elementary school li- 
brary. The bulletin board may contain ma- 
terial on nutrition, with a collection of books 
designed to further a child’s interest in the 
relation of nutrition to physical fitness and 
health, Pictures of children in other groups 
playing different games lead children to a col- 
lection of books in which games and sports of 
other lands have been marked. 





The students have returned to their 
room with the books they have checked 
out, and still more books are displayed 
on the table. The large mural is a stu- 
dent project. 


Children with special interests in art and 
music will find that the library caters to their 
needs, aaa a of masterpieces are in 
the picture file. Stories of operas, biographies 
of artists and musicians, books about ballet— 
all are available. Listening posts are provided 
in many elementary school libraries so chil- 
dren can explore the world of music without 
disturbing others. In products of the book- 
maker’s art, children interested in illustrations 
will find the work of our finest artists. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY EDUCATION 


H children are to make creditable progress 
in their subsequent education, they must learn 
early how to use such library tools as card cat- 
alogs, encyclopedias, atlases, and almanacs. 
Independent use of library resources is a skill 
which must be learned. In a school with a 
central library, children should be taught to 
care for books, to check out books, to read 
catalog cards, to use the table of contents and 
index, to understand a library classification 
system, to use atlases, encyclopedias, reference 
guides, dictionaries, and yearbooks. Without 
such training and experience, a child can be 
ae handicapped i in tackling difficult tasks during 

his subsequent education. 
But a collection of books in a room does not 





constitute a library. To be effective, the library 
must be staffed by a person qualified primar- 
ily to work with children and their teachers 
and secondarily with books. The curriculum 
demands upon the elementary tea¢her are stu- 
pendous. The classroom teacher is greatly in 
need of support from the school librarian in 
selecting materials to implement new pro- 
grams of individualized reading, finding the 
right books for thirty different burning inter- 
ests in science, and collecting the necessary 
materials to launch a new study of a subject 
currently in the news. The best help that could 
be developed for elementary school teachers 
faced with increasingly imperative demands 
would be a well-stocked, well-staffed elemen- 
tary school library. The supporting role of a 
librarian is valued by competent teachers. 

The writer would join the critics in urging 
improvement of the quality of education, “but 
some of the panaceas offered to achieve this 
end should be questioned. Providing a good 
school library may not be as exciting as “get- 
ting tough with the kids” or pushing geometry 
down into the kindergarten, but no one who E 
has taken the trouble to go and see children at — 
work in an elementary school library will ` 
doubt its effectiveness in helping education 
move forward. eee 


Part of the job of the 
elementary school li- 
brarian is to teach 
children how to use the 
library and its tools. 
This Indiana librarian 
is explaining the use of 
the unabridged dic- 
tionary fo several stu- 
dents. 


An elementary school can’t always begin with 
an adequate library. This article tells how to— 


Start from scratch 


Patterns in Elementary School Library Development 


by Mildred P. Frary 


The publication of Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs has given direction and sup- 
port to the establishment of elementary school 
libraries. Development has been promoted 
further by a new awareness that an elementary 
school can begin with what it has in staff, 
housing. books, and equipment-——and move 
ahead. The typical elementary school was 
built before administrators recognized the 
need of a library. The hands that hold the 
school budget not only have had to grope for 
square footage in a new plant, they have had 
to squeeze libraries into already functioning 
and crowded schools. 

Problems were inevitable, and many ad- 
ministrators—rendered immobile by the mis- 
taken idea that you can’t do anything unless 
you start with standard buildings, equipment, 
and librarians—did nothing at all. Superin- 
tendents, principals, and librarians who were 
willing to move ahead tended to remain quiet 
unless they had model libraries. Thus an ele- 
mentary school might have books without a 
library room, a room for a library with no 
librarians, or some other combination of as- 
sorted library necessities that seemed to fall 
short of the requirements. In this situation it 
was even difficult to get statistical information, 
because schools were unable to describe their 


e Mrs. Frary is supervisor of elementary school 
libraries, Los Angeles City Schools. She assisted 
Miss Williams in assembling the articles and 
pictures for this special section, 
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services in professional library terminology. 
Now, with the new standards providing 
guidelines for administrative planning, re- 
search proving that it is educationally and 
economically sound to start a program under 
other than model conditions, and universal 
support encouraging those who must pull a 
scrambled service together, elementary li- 
braries are out of the proverbial woods of tag- 
ging along at the end of good school planning. 

Varied patterns of development have ap- 
peared for many reasons. Attitudes of school 
administrators and the public have been in- 
volved. Budgets, limited or expansive, have 





Although this elementary school library is new, as the 
half-full shelves indicate, it is at least a beginning of 
satisfactory service for the children of El Dorado, Cali- 
fornia, Elementary School. 
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controlled situations. Not the least of the per- 
tinent factors is the great number of elemen- 
* tary schools. In many districts, the ratio may 
EA be four elementary schools to one secondary 
_..-school. Providing buildings and personnel in 
this ratio is obviously difficult. Books, allotted 
on an enrollment budget unit, are a tangible 
af difficult problem, but the expensive intangi- 
bles of organizing and distributing the books, 
and of guiding children to the nali books, 
have puzzled administrators. 
-© The first step in the right direction is the 
recognition by school administrators that 
something needs to be done. School and com- 
munity groups are now investigating their dis- 
tricts’ book resources and library programs in 
j order to make recommendations based on the 
À standards. These groups soon see that there 
can’t be much progress without a librarian. 
The overall organization of book selection, 
_ preparation, and circulation is the function 
ofa school librarian, who is also a curriculum 
“specialist. 
-` California made an attempt to establish this 
leadership by law during the last legislative 
in a bill which would have required a 
fessional librarian on the staff of each of 
the states 1840 school districts. But the bill 
was. defeated in committee. 
` Part of the growing pains of elementary 
ee school libraries has been the lack of definite 
A “school board policy. Long-range planning for 
~ “elementary school library developrient must 
include all divisions of a school system— 




























JEMENTARY LIBRARY BUILDING 








administration, housing, supplies, equipment, — 
and curriculum. Districts which have a firm, — 
fully stated policy avoid numerous problems 
evolving from poor communication. a 

In 1960, the Los Angeles Cfty Schools 
found that such a policy was needed. A li- | 
brary, based on a standard plan, had been - 
part of the building standards for new plants 
since 1952. The explosion in postwar build 
ing had established libraries literally by the — 
dozens, but most of the district’s 425 elemen- 
tary schools were faced with a variety of | 
problems which the school would have to solve — 
to meet the new national standards, Over one ` 
hundred schools had central libraries and 
classroom collections loaned from the district’s 
central collection. A number of schools had 
book collections dating back many years pur- 
chased from student body or P.T.A. funds. © 
Catalogs for these collections consisted of — 
author and title cards or shelf lists only. One 
library was student-body owned, administered _ 
by the public library on school property, and. — 
staffed by parents, 

Besides these existing libraries which needed -© 
standardization, a survey showed that several _ 
schools had rooms available which could be —- 
converted into libraries. The survey also 
showed that a staggering number were still on 
double session and had no room to spare, 
while a mobile population seemed to shift with 
each economic advance or setback in the dis- 
trict’s 425 square miles, threatening to fill up 
the schools where it was thought housing 
would be available. = 

Standards had been set for new schools. 
Floor plans, equipment, suppplies, and book 
collections had been standardized. An already ie 
established catalog department fully cataloged 
the collections that went to each new elemen- 
tary school library. ae 

Housing. Old, crowded schools will prevent 
library development unless the school district 
includes libraries in its program for rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction of buildings. These 
are long-range plans based on estimated enroll- 
ment, population shifts, and the age and con- ` 
dition of buildings. The housing branch of © — 
each school district should have copies of > 












This standard plan for a library wing in new elementary — i 
schools is prepared by the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education Library Section and revised every three years, 
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Standards for School Library Programs and 
specifications for converting one or more class- 
rooms into a library. Librarians and construc- 
tion engineers must work together on specifi- 
cations andè room selection. Librarians know 
when a room has adequate wall space for shelv- 
ing. Engineers know when a partition cannot 
be removed because it is holding up a wall or 
disguising a chimney. 

Reconstruction for libraries can be included 
in school bond issues. Many parents will be 
eager to vote for school bonds if it means a 
library for their children. Remodeling ideas 
are presented in the American Library Associ- 
ation fimstrip, Remodeling the Elementary 
School Library, prepared by the Committee 
on Planning School Library Quarters of the 
Library Administration Division. 

Shelving. Librarians know that there is no 
shortcut to good library shelving. It is one of 
the items that will remain with the library, 
probably as long as the building stands. It is 
expensive and should be purchased from a 
reputable manufacturer of standard library 
equipment. The specifications for standard 
shelving can be found in the standards docu- 
ment; any proposal for shop or mill built 
shelving should be checked carefully against 
them. Avoid at all costs shelving or equip- 
ment built by well-meaning fathers in the 
school. A number of elementary schools have 
attempted to save on shelving and have 
emerged with sagging, immovable, and even 
dangerous shelves. 

Equipment. There are other items of equip- 
ment to which there is no cost shortcut. There 
is no substitute for a well-constructed card 
catalog case or book truck. The number of 
firms building library equipment has increased 
with the spread of elementary libraries. Some 
of it has been designed quickly and librarians 
need to take a second look at a sample to make 
sure that it is going to stand up under the on- 
slaught of children and that small hands can 
manage it easily and safely. 

Some vital equipment is not available com- 
mercially in a “child-size” model. To date, a 
small, adequate charging desk cannot be 


Because it is difficult to purchase library equipment 
scaled to a child's size, the Los Angeles City Schools 
have designed and built their own equipment. This 
dictionary-atlas stand is an example. 
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found. There isn’t an atlas stand built at a 
child’s height. A few districts have their own 
shops and people who can design such equip- 
ment to specification. Until there is a greater 
market for charging desks and atlas stands for 
children, the cost of a commercial product 
probably would be high. A sharing of plans 
and specifications by school districts would be 
helpful. Chairs and tables vary in elementary 
libraries according to what a school can pay. 
Schools can easily provide classroom seating 
and 3’ X 5’ or 3’ X 6’ tables that are regular 
school equipment bought in large quantities 
at minimum cost. They are not as handsome 
as specially designed library tables and chairs 
but these are two items where a compromise 
can be made. 

Book collections. A prerequisite to establish- 
ing a new library is the development of a basic 
list of books for that library or for the district. 
With national lists as aids and district needs 
as deciding factors, the district school library 
director can guide the development of one or 
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more lists for the use of school librarians. 
Los Angeles now has four lists planned for 
schools whose students are 1) average and 
above reading level, 2) average and below 
_ reading level, 3) physically handicapped, and 
_ 4) deaf. Basic lists also serve as a guide to 
eding and building existing collections. Dis- 
slanning to distribute a large, central 
srs’ ‘collection in order to make up sepa- 
‘library collections for each school, or 
~- which have depended on permanent classroom 
collections and now have to bring them to- 
gether to form a library in each scliool. will 
_ find that purchase of new books is necessary 
to form a well-rounded collection. Collections 
transferred from public library administration 
or P.T.A. administration should be evaluated 
carefully. Additions representing current 
< courses of study may be necessary. 
© Technical processes. Where districts have 
established a central office for supervision and 
for centralized technical services, the difh- 
_eulties of preparing a collection for use in the 
~ school. are eased. In this age of machines, it 
k asier to N and process ten libraries 













cial ‘eps w the aan n oceasing 
of new and established collections will aid 
schools where volume is too great for the size 
< of the staff or where the staff is not yet fully 
trained. When the work of these companies is 
directed by professional catalogers, the results 
are satisfactory. 
Personnel. The need for librarians at the 
elementary school level is mounting. The U.S. 
~ Office of Education reports a national average 
< of one librarian to every 4261 children! 
` In many areas, elementary school libraries 
have existed on volunteer or teacher help. In 
some instances, where the P.T.A. has pur- 
< chased the library and developed it, volunteer 
help still administers services which should 
be controlled by a librarian. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers defines the 
role of its members as providing service for 
‘initiation and implementation” of a demon- 
stration library. Only in the absence of policy 
to the contrary or revenue should the Parent- 











Teacher Association establish a library. When | 2 
this is done, however, arrangements should — 
be made to transfer the library to the juris- 
diction of the school board as soon as pos- 
sible. $ | 
Library education. Teachers with a mini- | 
mum of training are guiding libraries where — 
qualified librarians are not available. Some — 
serve full-time, some part-time, and some teach: 
a full day in addition. These teachers are al- > 
ready of high professional caliber, and many — 
would take full library training if a library 
school, time, or funds were available, a 
The training of teacher personnel usually 
consists of regular library school courses or 
district in-service education. Some of our 
states do not have library schools, and summer 
classes in literature may be all that is offered. 
The involvement of more and more teachers 
in the library program has served to spread _ 
interest and has been a recruiting aid. New — 
recruiting or training methods may have to 
be developed to increase the number of el 
mentary school librarians without loweri 
standards. Library schools may have to accey 
talented women over 35 whose children: 
now in school and who would like to resume 
a professional career. , 
Large districts, if suddenly granted denie 
tary librarians for each school. would have to 
depend upon recruitment, from their own k 
ranks, of teachers willing to work towards pro- ` 
fessional library standing while on the job. — 
This may mean special classes at convenient — 
times, possibly subsidized in some way, and- 
training en masse, especially if states follow _ 
the Pendevivania pattern and require, as the 
standards recommend, one librarian for ever 
400 children. 
An awareness of these patterns and ae 
related problems has been aroused by study of 
the new standards and a burst of interest all. 
over the country. It has been recognized that 
elementary school libraries are not miniature 
models of secondary school libraries or of chil- 
dren’s departments in public libraries. Prob- 
lems of staffing, housing, and providing books _ 
and other library materials may have to be — 
solved in new and different ways. | 
Elementary schools are urged to start with ` 
what they have, develop long-range plans, in- | 
volve everybody, and move ahead. ooo 
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A book can serve as the springboard for 
many activities. Above left are the mural 
and display resulting from a social studies 
unit on the West. Above right, a science 
class put a note in an inflated plastic bag 
and sent it aloft. Later they heard from a 
boy in another state, who had found the 
bag and answered their letter. Left, a 
scene from Henry Reed, Inc., an experience 
in creative dramatics, based on the read- 
ing of the students involved. 





Wichita’s 


elementary 


school 


libraries 


Without books, the students participating 
in this science fair would not have been 
able to prepare the excellent exhibits 
shown. This terrarium is an example of 
the information obtained by students from 
science books available. 





The cleverly made 
prehistoric creature 
shown emerging from 
his egg is a project 
created and devel- 
oped by a class who 
read his biography, 
The Enormous Egg. 





The photographs on these two pages were 
taken in the elementary school libraries 
of Wichita, Kansas. In 1949, when Crys- 
tal McNally came to Wichita as coordi- 
nator of elementary school libraries, the 
17,943 boys and girls in the 38 elemen- 
tary schools were served by the public 
library. She immediately launched a cen- 
tral library program in each of the 
schools. She began with a minimum staff 
and a budget of 25 cents per pupil. This 
amount grew to 50 cents the next year, 
75 cents the next, a dollar the next, and 
$1.57 the next. By 1956 the budget had 
passed two dollars per pupil, and it has 
ranged above that figure ever since. Mean- 
while, the number of elementary schools 
had increased to 68 in 1956 and to 81 in 
1961; the number of pupils to 31,968 in 
1956 and 34,295 in 1959. Since 1955, 
the bonds voted for new buildings have 
included funds for a basic book collec- 
tion. In 1962 the amounts were increased 
from $4,876 to $11,922 per school. 
Statistics like these are meaningless in 
themselves, but they indicate an active 
and aggressive library program which 


has the full support of the school adminis- 
tration. At the same time they show how 
the population explosion has taxed the 
resources of school and municipal au- 
thorities in a typical Midwestern city. 

It is obvious from the photographs that 
the schools offer a full range of library 
services. New services are being added 
as new needs arise. The photograph at 
bottom, left, for instance, was taken in 
Broadside Elementary School last sum- 
mer, when for the first time a full-time 
librarian was employed in each summer 
school center. In addition, library service 
was provided in five schools on an experi- 
mental basis. Usage was beyond all ex- 
pectations, and this service will be ex- 
panded in 1962. 

An orientation-week workshop for li- 
brarians has been a part of the opening- 
of-school plans from the beginning in 
1949, For the summer of 1962, a work- 
shop for librarians, principals, and 
audio-visual building coordinators is be- 
ing organized around the theme, The 
Library as an Instructional Materials 
Center. 














Trends in developing elementary school libraries 


by Mary Frances Kennon 


- There is a nationwide boom in elementary 
school libraries. The evidence comes from 
_ many sources: state conferences on elementary 
school libraries for school principals and in- 
--structional supervisors; revision of state stand- 
-ards for accreditation of elementary schools; 
an increase in the number of elementary 
school librarians; requests for consultant help 
from principals and superintendents; the con- 
< cern of parents and of citizens’ groups. 

- Undoubtedly many factors are promoting 
- elementary school library development. Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs, published 
~ in 1960, has brought about new appreciation 
< of the importance of elementary school librar- 
des, and is leading to the upgrading of state 
__ standards for elementary school libraries. Sta- 
- tistics of Public School Libraries, 1958-59, by 
= Mary Helen Mahar of the Library Services 
~ Branch, U.S. Office of Education, pointed up 
the need by revealing that almost two-thirds 
of the nation’s elementary schools lacked cen- 
- tralized elementary school libraries. National 
< Library Week’s emphasis on school library de- 
velopment has increased public understanding 
and support. Growth in state and local school 
library supervisory programs means more en- 
--eouragement and consultant help to local 
-school systems. The leadership of state and 
< Jocal school library associations and citizens’ 
groups has sparked local efforts. The influ- 





i -œ Miss Kennon is director of the School Library 
` Development Project of the AASL. 
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ence of the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers’ new policy statement on Responsibilities 
of State Departments of Education for School 
Library Services is already being felt. 

One exciting result is that school library de- 
velopment apparently is causing a chain reac- 
tion. Schools which develop good school li- 
brary programs influence their neighbors to 
follow their example. Methods used by groups 
in one state suggest ideas to groups in other 
states. 

The School Library Development Project 
staff has been in close touch with groups 
across the country. Forty-eight applications 
for grant funds were received by the deadline 
of June 1, 1961, detailing state plans for ways 
to improve school libraries. We are working 
with the leaders of the twenty-one grant proj- 
ects approved by the project. All involve ele- 
mentary school library development, and sev- 
eral concentrate in this area. By the end of 
the year, we had visited twenty-three states 
and corresponded with leaders in many others. 

An analysis of the work being done by state 
and local groups to establish, improve, and 
extend elementary school library programs 
suggests that successful efforts have several 
common elements. At least four can be iden- 


tified: 


è Focus on the program of services provided 
by the elementary school library. 

+ Emphasis on cooperative action. 

e Use of surveys and evaluation of existing 
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a programs to identify needs and goals. 
Long-range planning of steps necessary to 
btain good elementary school library pro- 











FOCUS ON PROGRAM 


‘Leaders of successful efforts to develop ele- 
ntary school libraries have recognized the 
d to interpret the school library: what it is, 
hat services it offers pupils and teachers, 
why it is essential for quality education. Un- 
: derstanding the role of the elementary school 
library in the instructional program prompts 
ere administrators, supervisors, teachers, and par- 

ents to demand good school libraries. Requests 

for staff, budget, materials, and quarters— 
_unless translated into the services the libraries 
provide—may leave them unmoved. Sev- 
eral methods are used by groups focusing on 
A the program of the elementary school library. 


-@ In 1960, Washington, D.C., had more than 
~~ 100 elementary schools and no elementary 
. school librarians. The Action Committee for 
‘School Libraries decided that demon- 
ion situations must be provided to show 
values of elementary school libraries 
to guide other schools in establishing 
. An anonymous donor provided finds 
taff and equip two pilot elementary 
ool libraries. Similar demonstration pro- 
grams have been established in several geo- 
-<= graphic areas of Indiana. 

- © The Michigan Association of School Li- 
~~ brarians is holding joint conferences as well 
as conducting a direct-mail campaign to in- 
_terpret school library service to school ad- 
-ministrators and give them suggestions for 
developing and improving their libraries. 

_. The Georgia, Indiana, and Iowa SLDP 
= oo grant projects featured leadership confer- 
~.-ences to inform educational and civic lead- 

-sers and enlist their help. 

e Delaware, Illinois, and Kansas groups are 
organizing Speakers’ Bureaus to reach ed- 
ucational and civic groups. 























COOPERATIVE ACTION 


Another fundamental of successful pro- 
grams of elementary school library develop- 

= ment is cooperative action. School librarians 
=. cannot afford to work alone. There are too 
-.. many advantages in joint action. Some prob- 





lems must be solved on a system-wide or 
statewide basis. Furthermore, all persons coi 
cerned with providing quality education have 
a stake in school library development and a 
potential contribution to make: administra- 
tors, teachers, school board members, par- 
ents and other citizens, as well as public and = 
college librarians. Many examples point to the 
success of cooperative efforts. so 















¢ In Groton, Connecticut, Mrs. Betty Fast, 
chairman of an elementary school P.T.A. 
committee which had set up a central li. | 
brary (one of only two in the eleven ele- 
mentary schools), became convinced that 
system-wide action was necessary for de- 
velopment of adequate school libraries, She 
asked the superintendent to appoint an ad- 
visory committee representing administra- 
tors, teachers, school and public librarians, 
school board members, and parents. The- 
committee surveyed existing services, devel- 
oped a long-range plan for providing ade- 
quate services, and started action. Withi 
a year the first steps were achieved whe 
positions were established for two junio 
high school librarians, a clerical assistan 
for the high school library, and an elemen 
tary school library consultant. A 
e In “Arkansas, elementary school principa 
were invited to attend the state meeting of 
school librarians’ association. This meet- 
ng prompted the principals’ association to 
eee six regional workshops on elemen- ~ 
tary school libraries in the spring of 1961. — 
As a result, many new elementary school 
libraries are being organized this year, >= 
e South Carolina has issued new state stand 
ards which boost requirements for elemen- _ 
tary school libraries. In October 1961, the = 
state department of education, assisted by — 
SLDP grant funds, held a state conference 
for instructional supervisors to plan ways — 
of implementing the new standards. 


















è In the tri-state area of Maine, New Hamp- 


shire, and Vermont, school library leaders 
will meet with local school superintendents 
from the three states to explore possibilities. 
for organizing multi-district school library. 
centers. These would offer consultant help 
and supplementary materials to small x 
schools and small school districts. DE 
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SURVEYS AND EVALUATION 


Surveys and evaluation of existing school 
library programs and resources have launched 
_ many succesful efforts to improve elementary 
school libraries. In some cases, they have had 
“shock” value in pointing up the dearth of 
services. In all cases, they have enabled lead- 
ers to identify needs and to plan action steps 
to meet these needs. Such surveys are valua- 
ble, too, in helping those who participate to 
recognize the potentials of school library pro- 
grams. 


Statewide surveys of school library pro- 
grams have been completed recently or are 
underway currently in a number of states, 


including Alaska, Arizona, California, Colo- > 


rado, Delaware. Florida, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

® In 1959, the Newark, Delaware, chapter of 
the American Association of University 
Women offered its services to the local 
school superintendent and school board in 
conducting an extensive study of local 
school library services and developing rec- 
ommendations for improvements. A follow- 
up study made the next year pointed up 
major improvements in elementary and sec- 
ondary school libraries, as well as the areas 
in which needs were still unmet. An annual 
review of progress and needs will be made 

>. by the AAUW. 

< @ In Minneapolis, the Citizens Committee on 

Public Education conducted a community- 
wide survey of elementary school libraries 
which created widespread support for ele- 
mentary school library development. 

e The findings of West Virginia’s state survey 
of school libraries have been reported to li- 
brarians, educators, and citizens throughout 
the state. School library needs are being 
emphasized in the goals of the West Vir- 
ginia Library Association, and the state de- 
partment of education has requested funds 
to employ a state school library supervisor. 








LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


Good elementary school library programs 
don’t develop overnight. They are dependent 
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upon five supporting factors: budget, person- 
nel, materials collections, quarters and equip- 
ment, and program planning by the school 
faculty. Developing adequate programs is a 
step-by-step process. Successful efforts are 
guided by long-range plans, which identify 
aR to be achieved within a definite period 
of time (usually three to five years), outline 
steps which will lead to these goals, and set 
priorities for action. 


e A system-wide approach characterizes many 
successful plans for elementary school li- 
brary development. In school systems which 
include several elementary schools not 
served by school librarians, a logical first 
step toward adequate library programs is 
the employment of a school library super- 
visor to work with all schools. The next 
steps include providing central library quar- 
ters and developing a system of centralized 
processing and cataloging for school library 
materials. Addition of elementary school li- 
brarians, at first on a multi-school basis, 
should follow as soon as funds can be ob- 
tained. Plans such as this are guiding ele- 
mentary school library development in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, Groton, Connecticut, and 
Washington, D.C., among other places. 

¢ The SLDP grant project in Illinois is devel- 
oping detailed plans and budget estimates 
for a multi-district materials center to make 
consultant service, centralized processing, 
and supplementary materials available to in- 
dividual school libraries in the Champaign, 
Urbana, and University of Illinois labora- 
tory schools. 


The examples described above are represen- 
tative of the work being done by state and 
local groups across the country. They charac- 
terize the ways of working which are common 
to successful efforts. Good elementary school 
library programs can be developed when at- 
tention is focused on the importance of the 
library in the educational process; when re- 
sponsibilities for action are shared by librar- 
ians, educators, and citizens; when existing 
library resources are studied as a basis for de- 
termining needs and goals; and when long- 
range plans are formulated to guide and direct 
action. ese 
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by Jo E. Dewar 


ew years ago, a centralized library in an 
i -lementary school was a sometime thing, its 
very existence a mark of distinction in a 
< school. Today, happily, libraries at the ele- 
mentary level are recognized as essential to a 
good foundation in education, and increas- 
ingly are demanded and expected as a standard 
in every school. There seems to be no question 
in the minds of parents, administrators, and 
_ teachers that access to a library in the early 
years makes an enormous difference in a 
--child’s learning opportunities. This upsurge 
of interest in libraries for the youngest has 
brought about a heartening increase in their 
growth and development. 

A wave of new media and materials has 

- also swept the school librarian into a chal- 
> lenging era. Today’s school library is a bee- 
eal activity. A librarian can no longer 
> þe considered merely a dispenser of books 
and a teller of stories. He must explore new 
methods of operation and exhaust every re- 
> source at his command in order to make li- 
brary experiences meaningful and fruitful. 
Even with the limited personnel and facilities 
-o that still exist, we want the best possible re- 
sults from what we now have. 

At this stage, it seems incumbent upon li- 
brarians to take stock of current practices and 
procedures and to develop a philosophy of li- 
brary operation in keeping with the modern 
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library’s potential. Today's librarian is co 
fronted with many opinions regarding wh. 
is best, and many, armed with eagerness and 
enthusiasm, are experimenting to find the most 
effective methods of operation. $ 


LAUDERDALE MANORS SCHOOL 


A philosophy of individual growth in learn- — 
ing, tastes, and skills is the basis for the li- — 
brary program described in this article. This — 
concept is not significantly new or original, — 
however. More significantly, the philosophy of — 
the library is in harmony with the philosoph ae 
of the school which it serves. 

Lauderdale Manors, an elementary ech 
of just over 1000 enrollment, is a pilot school | 
which has done outstanding experimental _ 
work on individualized learning and has de- 
veloped the Continuous Progress Plan. This — 
plan, begun five years ago, was designed 
through the cooperative study and work of 
the entire staff as a means of achieving one 
objective: “that an opportunity be afforded 
every child for growth at his own rate and 
development to his fullest capacity.” 

Basically, the plan eliminates grade lines in _ 
the primary years, in both organization and- 
curriculum, and provides an opportunity for: 
the child to establish his own pattern | 
growth. Instead, a child passes through ei; 
“levels” of learning in order to reach fourth — 
grade. These levels have no grade barriers re- 
quiring every child to arrive at a certain place 
in June. According to the principal of this 
school and prime motivator of the plan, Mrs. 
Edna Jacobs, “The child is guided so that he 
is not pushed along prematurely nor held 
back when ready to advance. We try to see 
that every child is a happy learner.” 

Much adn and other curriculum enrich- 
ment is given in addition to the basic, directed 
reading work at all “levels.” If a child is capa- 
ble and ready for advanced work, he is encour- 
aged to proceed to it. 
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AT THE HEART, THE LIBRARY 


Naturally, a library that is well-stocked and 
accessible at all times is an all-important part 
of this type of learning. In developing our 
plan of library operation, faculty, librarian, 
and principal, realizing that the library in- 
deed formed the heart of learning for the Con- 
tinuous Progress Plan for teachers and stu- 
dents alike, conferred and studied ways of ef- 
fective library use. We tried to evaluate estab- 
lished procedures in other elementary school 
libraries, at the same time looking for better 
ways to achieve library service for every child. 

We considered what the word “library” 
must come to mean to a young child who, per- 
haps, is being exposed to a library for the first 
time. Since other library facilities are not avail- 
able in this community, lifelong habits and at- 
titudes toward libraries are formed here in the 
earliest years of school life. Young readers are 
born. Young information hunters are intro- 
duced to research methods and library skills. 

Preconceived ideas of the traditional, ster- 
eotyped elementary school library were con- 
sidered. Some teachers were accustomed to the 
idea that a library visit, like a field trip, can 
be scheduled in advance, accomplished, and 
forgotten until time for the next visit. We were 
aware, too, of the librarians and teachers who, 
perhaps overzealous to see that all children 
check out a library book regularly, set up a 
tight schedule of library visits for every class- 
room. Tommy then goes to the library on 
Monday morning at ten o'clock because, 
whether he wants a book or has finished his 
last one, it is time for him to be herded inside 
the library door with his classmates for a 
“library period.” Left to browse for a book, he 
may select intelligently or he may be indiffer- 
ent and disinterested, depending on his li- 
brary experience or his inclination at the mo- 
ment. But the chances of his getting help, en- 
couragement, or suggestions from the li- 
brarian are diminished by the fact that— 
~ typically—thirty students must be served in a 
_ half hour period—scarcely a minute per stu- 
dent. Personalized instruction in library skills 
and guidance in reading can at best be only 
spotty and general in this situation. 


THE OPEN SCHEDULE 
Aware of the disadvantages of other plans, 
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we agreed on the concept of a free, “open” 
schedule of library operation. Under this plan, 
no entire class is scheduled for regular library 
periods. The exceptions are a Story Hour for 
first-year children and a library orientation 
program at the beginning of each year for all 
classes. Thereafter, the library is open and 
available throughout the school day to every 
child who has a reason for coming. It was de- 
cided at the outset that students would visit 
the library individually or in small groups 
only, whether to check out a book or to work 
on research or projects. 

Many activities go on simultaneously in 
our library. A primary group may be select- 
ing books from the beginner shelf. A sixth- 
grade committee may be in the reference 
corner, working on plans for a solar stove. A 
teacher may be checking our filmstrip collec- 
tion for material on South American Indians. 
These patrons all can be satisfied without in- 
terrupting a prearranged schedule. 

The “open schedule” idea is certainly not 
a new one. It is practiced widely at other 
educational levels, yet it still causes wide- 
eyed wonder from many elementary school 
librarians accustomed to the “whole class” 
routine. “How can you be sure you service 
the whole school?” they ask. We believe more, 
rather than less, service is provided this way. 

Rather than having a whole class take over 
the library for a period when they are doing a 
unit on Japan, the library goes to the class- 
room. Book collections, magazine articles, film- 
strips, picture and pamphlet material, records, 
and realia, such as dolls and articles of cloth- 
ing which we have for display purposes, can 
be sent to the classroom where they may be 
used under the teacher’s supervision, leaving 
the library free for others. Or, if a teacher 
prefers students to seek out their own ma- 
terial, he alerts the librarian about subject 
fields and sends students in small groups over 
a longer period. © 

The library resources are thus available to a 
single class group at any time without exclud- 
ing those from the school’s thirty-five other 
classrooms because of lack of space, and the 
services of the librarian are available on the 
spot throughout the day. Day-by-day instruc- 
tion can be given to children in using the card 
catalog and locating material in encyclopedias 
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and information files. Personal attention can 
be given to the problems of reluctant readers 
or to the highly specialized requirements of 
advanced students. And Johnny Jones from 
the fourth grade, who has just finished reading 
King of the Wind and wants another “neat” 
horse story, doesn’t have to wait until next 
“library day” to satisfy his wishes. 

Motivation for individual research is not a 
problem. Participation is so heavy that library 
hours are extended to include before-school 
and after-school periods, accommodating chil- 
dren who want to spend more time than their 
schedules during the school day allow. They 
come to work independently, to browse for a 
book at leisure, or to pursue an individual 
interest. 

Circulation figures for books alone range 
from 200 to as high as 500 books per day, 
with an average of around 250. This does not 
include the extensive use of reference ma- 
terials, magazines, vertical file materials, re- 
cordings, and filmstrips, which we do not tab- 
ulate. In a population of 1000, this amounts 
to considerably more than one book per child 

per week of individual reading. 


ATTRACTIVE AND ACCESSIBLE 


The library’s drawing power is enhanced, 
we believe, by its physical quarters. It is eas- 
ily accessible from classrooms in its own cen- 
trally located wing, just off the main traffic 
breezeway. It is attractive and comfortably 
furnished, with a small lounge grouping just 
inside the entrance, where newspaper and 
magazine racks form a browsing area. Potted 
plants on every table and draperies at large 
windows also contribute to the homelike at- 
mosphere. Books with colorful covers, lining 


the walls, add warmth to what might have 
been a large “institutional” room, Counter- 
height shelving extending into the main floor 
space breaks the reading room into interest- 
centered areas. $ 

The focal point for children and visitors 
alike is the 30-foot mural painted along the 
high wall above the bookcases at one end of 
the reading room, depicting a panoramic story- 
land peopled with characters from children’s 
literature. Aside from its decorative attributes, 
a marked increase in reading the “classics” 
was noted by both teachers and library staff 
after the mural was painted by a local artist 
two years ago. The children’s curiosity is 
stirred, and often they vie to see how many 
characters they can identify from books they 
have read. | 

Physical features and convenience of ar- . 
rangement alone do not account for the popu- 
larity of the school library. We feel our great- 
est asset is the cooperation of an alert and 
interested teaching staff who are quick to real- 
ize that new materials not yet in textbooks are 
available in the library, stimulating their stu- 
dents accordingly. Teachers receive monthly 
listings of new books and materials, and a 
faculty committee advises the librarian on ma- 
terials needed. The library makes bulletin 
beard displays on subjects being studied in 
the classroom. Teachers in turn frequently 
share classroom art projects by displaying 
them in the library’s showcase. 

The library functions as a materials center, 
handling both printed and audio-visual ma- 
terials. Equipment is housed centrally, and its 
daily use scheduled in the library. In addition 
to the recordings, filmstrips, science equip- 
ment, tape recordings, charts, maps, and pro- 


Left: Students use reference books independently. Of course, help is available when they need it. Right: 


Scouting for the right book—-third and fourth year students know how to get help from the card catalog, 








fessional reference material available, the li- 
-brary also maintains a current file of audio- 
visual materials available from the County 
Materials Center, through a daily delivery 
system, and@a community resource file, which 
teachers use in planning field trips, lectures, 
and demonstrations available to the school. 


STAFF 


The mechanics of administering such a 
comprehensive library program presented an 
almost overwhelming task from the point of 
view of personnel at the outset. Regular staff 
is limited to one full-time librarian and one- 
part-time clerical assistant. We readily dis- 
covered, however, that enthusiastic mothers 
from a P.T.A. Library Committee make will- 
ing and capable library helpers. Over a period 
of five years, a corps of twelve volunteer as- 
_ sistants, trained by the librarian, has lightened 
“the workload immeasurably by contributing 
regular help one-half day each per week in the 
library workroom. Technical processing of 
new books, filing, mending, overdue notices, 
newspaper and magazine clipping, and me- 
chanical routines accomplished in this manner 
have released the librarian from time-con- 
suming nonprofessional jobs. Several of these 
mothers have stayed on and now form a well- 
trained and dependable staff doing previously 
assigned tasks regularly with a minimum of 
- supervision. Their public relations value to the 
school and to the library is considerable. They 
are boosters as well as workers. Our annual 
Book Fair, sponsored by the P.T.A. Library 
Committee during Children’s Book Week, is 
an event which attracts hundreds of buyers, 
both children and parents, demonstrating an 
interest in reading and a desire to own books 
which we believe we have helped to foster. 

Thirty-five student assistants from fifth and 
sixth grades are selected upon their teachers’ 
recommendations. They contribute to the 
-smooth operation of the library while bene- 
fiting from specialized training in library pro- 
cedures. Training classes are held regularly 
after school hours at the beginning of each 
year, using our own Student Assistant’s Hand- 
book as a guide, and staff meetings continue 
throughout the year. Students earn badges 
which they wear during library duty (one 
hour per week per student) and receive per- 
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formance awards for a year’s service as as- 
sistants. Most complete two years as library 
assistants, and move on to junior high school, 
where they are prepared to continue as stu- 
dent assistants or to use their training to per- 
sonal advantage. 


FACULTY LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


A faculty library committee, made up of 
six teachers from different academic levels 
functions in an advisory capacity to the li- 
brarian in policy-making and channels re- 
quests and recommendations for books and 
other library materials to be ordered. They 
assist in special projects, such as school-wide 
Book Week and National Library Week activi- 
ties. During the preschool planning period 
for teachers each year, they also sponsor an 
audio-visual training session for teachers 
where instruction is given in the use of movie 
projectors, filmstrip projectors, tape recorders, 
opaque projectors, and other equipment. Since 
our teachers operate these machines them- 
selves, this is a boon to new and inexperienced 
operators as well as a stimulus to further use 
of these important materials by everyone. 

Without such wholehearted cooperation, 
enthusiasm, and assistance from all these 
sources, such a comprehensive program would 
not be possible. Mountains of detail must be 
attended to regularly. These, attempted sin- 
glehandedly, could bog down the most valiant 
soul. In sharing our responsibilities, we reap 
increased benefits from what we have, and 
more direct service to every child is made pos- 
sible. 

Our experiment with “freedom plus guid- 
ance” has the earmarks of success, at least. In- 
evitably, intangible results must be judged em- 
pirically. From what we see, we can say that 
the library is an integral part of every child’s 
experience in our school. Our children are 
more knowledgeable in library skills because 
they have discovered individually what the li- 
brary can do for them. 

Students, faculty, parents, and, above all, 
an enlightened principal, who believes and 
practices the theory that there can be no good 
school without a good library, contribute to 
our measure of success. Show me a librarian 
who would not like to be a member of this 
team! eee 
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a bibliographic essay by Mary Virginia Gaver 


Research on elementary school libraries 


è Miss Gaver ts a professor in the Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The research on elementary school libraries 
has the following characteristics. Much of the 
data and some of the findings are incorporated 
as a part of investigations into school libraries 
or education in general. Those studies that 
have been made are relatively few in number 
and reflect unevenness in scope and depth, so 
far as the areas needing investigation are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the studies which have 


been carried out are beginning to justify cer- 


tain generalizations. 

In this survey, the findings of studies which 
have direct bearing on elementary school li- 
braries are summarized; the studies in prog- 
ress, so far as the writer could identify them, 
are cited; and areas needing further investi- 
gation are enumerated. Master’s theses have 
been included only when they were available 
for evaluation. Studies have been assigned in 
the category to which each has major signifi- 
cance; a number, however, have pertinence for 
several of the topics discussed. The topics are: 
status of elementary school libraries; school 
and public library relations; materials and ex- 
penditures; personnel; evaluation of elemen- 
tary school libraries; pupil outcomes related 
to elementary school libraries; and needed re- 
search. 

Status of elementary school libraries. A 
basic need in the study of any educational pro- 


vision is to learn its present status. The most 
recent statistics reported by the U.S. Office of 
Education include data on the provision of 
elementary school libraries, indicating that 
65.9 per cent of elementary schools in 1958-59 
lacked centralized libraries and that 51.05 per 
cent of the children attended schools without 
this provision. Average number of volumes in 
elementary school libraries was 4.6 per student 
as compared with 6 in secondary school li- 
braries; average expenditure per pupil was 
$1.43 as compared with $1.85 in secondary 
school libraries; and 25.8 per cent of the ele- 
mentary schools was served by school librar- 
ians as compared with 91.7 per cent of sec- 
ondary schools.’ The questionnaire for a simi- 
lar report to cover the period 1960-61 has 
been distributed recently by the U.S. Office of 
Education. It seeks additional data pertinent 
to elementary school libraries, such as data on 
classroom collections, public library bookmo- 
bile service, public library loan collections, ex- 
tended hours of services, central office provi- 
sion of personnel and services, and adult per- 
sonnel other than certified librarians serving 
in libraries. When published, this report will 
add considerably to our knowledge of the 
status of elementary school library services 
and personnel. 

The Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in a report on “Library 
and Guidance Services,” also provides data on 


* Studies cited are listed at the end of the essay. 
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extent of provision for library service in ele- 
mentary schools, based on replies from 810 
urban districts. Since no definition was pro- 


vided for the levels of provision by which data 


are classed, perhaps the most significant find- 
ing is the statement that 11.1 per cent of dis- 
tricts reporting “‘full provision” are expanding 
service; 32.9 per cent of those reporting 
“limited provision” are expanding; and 0.9 
per cent of those with no provision are adding 
service.? A recent study of practices and poli- 
cies in elementary school administration re- 
ports roughly the same figures: “Almost one- 
third [of the schools in the sample] are recog- 
nizing the importance of the elementary school 
library by providing special subject teachers 
and supervisors.” This same study reports 
“obtaining sufficient instructional materials,” 


_ “selection of instructional materials,” and 


“school libraries” as among problems of seri- 
ous concern to elementary school principals.’ 
These studies combine to show a considerable 
degree of growth cway from classroom collec- 
tions alone, in contrast to the status reported 
in Brown’s investigation of 1940.4 

In some states, such as New Hampshire and 
West Virginia, where recent state surveys of 
school libraries have been made, elementary 
school library provision is at so low a level 
that the studies have been limited to the sec- 
ondary school. In other areas, such as Hawaii, 
metropolitan Toronto,’ and the New York City 
metropolitan region,’ data on elementary 
school libraries are reported along with data on 
other types of libraries. Minneapolis® and Chi- 
cago® are cities for which special surveys of 
elementary service recently have been made. 
Surveys of Missouri,” Nebraska,“ and Cali- 
fornia’® also indicate the degree of interest 
in this type of library. The PNLA Library 
Development Project has also reported data on 
the status of elementary school libraries in 
this region." No survey of elementary school 
libraries in parochial or independent schools 
has been identified, although a recent report in 
Publishers’ W eekly indicates that Roman Cath- 
olic schools are working to improve their pro- 
vision in this respect. The school library as 
a materials center will be investigated in a 
status study, approved in the fall of 1961 for 
support under the National Defense Education 
Act.5> This will identify the role of school 
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libraries (including those in elementary 
schools) which serve as materials centers and 
will recommend the nature of professional 
preparation needed. 

School and public library relations. Recent 
standards for both public and school libraries 
have served to “clear the air” on the vexing 
problem of school and public library responsi- 
bilities, especially at the elementary’ school 
level. The assumption that children’s service 
by the public library was enough in the past 
has been, and in fact still is being, used as 
justification for not establishing library serv- 
ice in elementary schools. However, the state- 
ment from the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion that “an elementary school needs a library 
available to pupils individually, in groups, and 
in classes”! probably may be more influential 
with school administrators than statements 
from the library profession. 

Two comprehensive studies, still in progress, 
are those by Lohrer and White which derive 
from problems of joint administration. Lohr- 
er’s project, authorized by the Indianapolis 
Public Library, proposes to “develop and test 
a method for the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of a program of school library service 
administered by the public library; to deter- 
mine the relationship between IQ and reading 
levels to adequacy of reading material in a 
school, in order to recommend type of library 
collection needed.”™! White’s study, requested 
by the Public Library Association, proposes 
“to determine whether the public library 
branch located in the school building serves 
adults according to public library standards.” 
Most of the branches studied are reported to 
be in elementary schools. The study of “Or- 
ganizational Patterns in Public Library Serv- 
ice to Children,” it is hoped, will also provide 
data relating to this problem when it is com- 
pleted.*® 

Another series of studies was designed to 
ascertain the proportionate use of the elemen- 
tary school and public library, where both 
have been provided. The findings of these 
studies have shown that a relatively small per- 
centage of the children in kindergarten through 
grade eight use the public library.” So far as 
the writer knows, no longitudinal study has 
been made to determine whether, over a period 
of time, the establishment of elementary school 
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libraries has had a favorable or unfavorable 
effect on public library use. Still another study, 
in which the source was reported for all items 
read by sixth-grade children in a ten-week 
period, found the public library. as the source 
for no more than 13 per cent of the items 
reported read by the children in the elemen- 
tary schools of five communities.”* 

The effectiveness of cooperative relation- 
ships between school and public libraries has 
also been studied in two recent investigations 
by Fenwick”? and Drennan and Wenberg.1* 
The low level of communication between 
school and public librarians and the lack of 
provision for elementary school libraries in 
most communities were common findings. 

Materials and expenditures. Relatively little 
research has been done on the nature of the 
elementary school collection, selection policies, 
and expenditures. The recent cost study done 
by the U.S. Office of Education Library Serv- 
ices Branch yielded valuable information of 
. the increase in number of juvenile titles pub- 
lished from 1930 to 1960, and cost increases 
for juvenile titles from 1947-49 ($2.11 aver- 
age) to 1960 ($2.74 average), which should 
help budget makers.?* Bothwell’s study of 
small item expenditures” is extremely help- 
ful for argumentative purposes in establishing 
budgets for school library materials. Although 
he does not differentiate between elementary 
and secondary schools, he reports that all 
small item expenditures (which include library 
and audio-visual materials) make up less than 
15 per cent of school budgets; that this cate- 
gory of expenditure is a vital force in achiev- 
ing quality education; that as schools increase 
their expenditure per pupil, they spend less for 
basic items (textbooks, chalk) and more for 
quality related and quality improvement items 
(including library books and audio-visual ma- 
terials). The finding that communities with 
greater wealth did not spend as much for small 
items as did communities making greater ef- 
fort (defined as amount spent in relation to 
ability to pay) has particular significance for 
public relations programs aimed at securing 
vigorous community support and understand- 
ing.** 

Two studies have been identified in which 
practices and procedures in the selection of 
materials for elementary schools are the sub- 


ject of investigation. McCartney obtained data 
from a questionnaire and opinionnaire from 
302 California school administrators and cur- 
riculum supervisors (representing a 78.4 per 
cent return), interviews, and analyses of prac- 
tices and procedures in individual school dis- 
tricts. Of primary concern are her findings 
that no general pattern of policy or practice 
existed for training committee members or for 
selection procedures to be followed and that 
few districts had formulated written statements 
of policy for selection procedures. Other find- 
ings seem to be more significant for the par- 
ticular organizational pattern of California 
schools.” McCusker’s study is still in progress. 
Her aim is to compile data on Iowa elemen- 
tary school selection and purchasing proce- 
dures for books other than textbooks by means 
of a questionnaire to school and county super- 
intendents and an intensive study of one 
county.”® 

Personnel. Investigations regarding not only 
school library personnel but also the role of 
teachers and principals in relation to school 
library programs would seem to have especial 
value at the elementary school level. Possibly 
the most significant research on school library 
personnel provision is included in the Lander- 
holm study, which analyzed the provision of 
eight kinds of professional specialists, whose 
employment does not reduce class size, in re- 
lation to a criterion of school system quality. 
He found that “a high degree of school adapta- 
bility is accompanied by great emphasis on 
four services—library, psychological, health, 
and guidance”; in fact, the zero-order correla- 
tions quoted assign the highest correlation 
(.55) to the provision of librarians per 1000 
pupil units.” A study by Henne, still in prog- 
ress, is designed to “determine the amount of 
overtime work spent by professional school li- 
brarians . . . contractual patterns, and the per- 
centage distribution of time spent ... in 
clerical work, technical work, work with teach- 
ers and students, and other categories.”?* Data 
have already been gathered from a sample of 
about 300 school libraries including elemen- 
tary levels. A smaller sample will be abstracted 
from this number for intensive study of de- 
tailed time and activities work-sheets. 

The relationship of teachers’ knowledge of 
libraries and interest in reading to pupil read- 
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ing and library skills has been studied by 
Hagrasy. Using three measures developed by 
the Rutgers study?! and two questionnaires 
which he designed to measure teachers’ under- 
standing of the library and reading habits, he 
tested these relationships in a sample of eight- 
een teachers and 161 sixth-grade pupils in two 
schools of Newark, N.J. (four classes in each 
school). “The hypothesis that there is a meas- 
urable relationship between teacher’s reading 
habits and library backgrounds (as predic- 
tors) and pupils’ reading and library skills (as 
criteria) [was] substantiated for this sample: 
a) when a teacher’s reading habits and library 
backgrounds are significantly low, then his 
class’s reading and library skills are also sig- 
nificantly low, and b) when a class’s reading 
and library skills are significantly high, then 
the teacher’s reading habits and library back- 
grounds must [be] at least relatively high.”?° 

Data from the “Data Bank” (maintained by 
the Institute of Administrative Research at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, which 
has gathered, over a period of years, well over 
300 factors and analyzed them in relation to a 
criterion of quality), include characteristics of 
the professional staff similar to those studied 
by Hagrasy. “A personal library of 150 or 
more nonprofessional books appears to be 
most predictive of the criterion, as does pur- 
chase of 12 or more within a year... . Indexes 
showing relationship between the criterion and 
elementary staffs included per cent subscribing 
to one or more professional magazines and 
per cent reading seven or more professional 
books within three years.’®° 

The Quality Measurement Project, a study 
of 97 school systems in New York State, is 
gathering data on staff and pupil character- 
istics and other measures predictive of quality, 
including some library data. The reports so 

far issued include findings highly sugegstive 
' for, but not directly related to, library pro- 
vision.*? A study of the conditions of work 
which face the nation’s classroom teachers in- 
cludes valuable corroboration that many teach- 
ers do have insight into the role of the library 
and resource materials in their success in 
teaching. Data are based on a study of nearly 
1000 policy handbooks from school systems 
throughout the country and a questionnaire 
on 50 issues relating to conditions of work 
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mailed to every 100th member of the NEA, 
which served as a general guide in compiling 
the report. Of the 2022 respondents whose 
questionnaires were tabulated, 7 per cent were 
classed as “librarians, counselors, and miscel- 
laneous.” Among other findings pertinent to 
elementary school libraries is the recommenda- 
tion that 50 professionals per 1000 pupils (in- 
cluding librarians) is the minimum staff size 
below which a school should not go.*? 

The role of the principal in elementary 
school library service has been the subject of 
two recent investigations. Kaye interviewed 
supervisors and library school teachers and 
observed 54 elementary school libraries in 
Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey iden- 
tified as having superior library service. His 
aim was to identify what the principals were 
doing to promote this outstanding service and 
to offer suggestions to principals regarding 
their role in improvement. He concluded that 
complete responsibility by the school board 
for the operation of the school library is the 
best pattern of organization; that the principal 
should concentrate on attempts to obtain ade- 
quate funds and to educate the school board 
and the public as to the value of the library; 
that complementary service based on coopera- 
tion between the school and the public library 
is the best pattern to follow.’ 

Tolman, in another study, aimed to explore 
the factors involved in establishing elementary 
school library service in New England schools 
by means of a checklist distributed to 126 
principals enrolled in courses at Boston Uni- 
versity in 1955. The principals were “favor- 
able if not enthusiastic” toward establishing 
school libraries and identified two basic prob- 
lems: interesting teachers in the materials pro- 
gram and determining the best type of organi- 
zational pattern. The study lists a number of 
suggestions made by the principals for work- 
ing with parents and teachers for the establish- 
ment of library service at this level." 

The Fiske study®* and the related article by 
Tyler®® explore the role of the school adminis- 
trator in relation to the school library in con- 
siderably more depth than either Tolman or 
Kaye and indicate that it is a crucial role. 
However, no data are provided by Fiske to 
indicate the grade level of the schools in- 
cluded in her study. In the study of school ad- 
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ministrators’ concepts of the library by Sletten, 
Darling, and Thweatt, some items are included 
which relate specifically to the elementary 
school (such as preference for classroom col- 
lections) and data are tabulated according to 
grade level.1* This is a significant exploratory 
investigation which should be continued in 
further research. 

Evaluation of elementary school libraries. 
Evaluation tools such as those provided by 
regional accrediting associations have been a 
useful lever in improving secondary school li- 
braries but until recently have been lacking 
for elementary school libraries. The section on 
the library in the Boston University study has 
been helpful to identify the library in this 
framework but slight in actual depth of evalua- 
tion.” The Southern Association in a very pro- 
gressive step has developed standards for 
evaluating elementary school libraries, and is 
using the instrument as a guide in its accredi- 
tation and study program.** In an earlier 
study, Crow developed criteria for appraising 
library service in elementary schools, set up 
a scoring device, and rated one elementary 
school library on the basis of the measure 
developed.** “Planning Guide for Elementary 
School Libraries” will supply a highly useful 
counterpart to the earlier guide for secondary 
school libraries.*° It has been needed for some 
time and is reported almost ready for publica- 
tion by the American Library Association. 

The Rutgers study contains measures which 
can be used for purposes of self-study by a 
school staff or administered by a survey team. 
They were constructed to apply to an estab- 
lished elementary school library, to a cen- 
tralized collection (without paid professional 
personnel), or to a school with classroom col- 
lections only.?? Also related to these studies is 
the dissertation by Lowrie which had as its ob- 
jective “to determine the conformity of ele- 
mentary school library service to standards 
and to present programs... in reading guid- 
ance and curriculum development, especially 
in grades 4-6.”** Observations made during a 
series of visits to excellent elementary school 
libraries in ten states provide the basis for her 
descriptions of practice. 

Pupil outcomes related to elementary school 
libraries. One of the key questions asked by 
school administrators, especially in relation to 


plans for establishment of libraries in elemen- 
tary schools, is, “What difference does it make 
to children?” Research studies in this area, 
therefore, very easily run the danger of becom- 
ing “argumentative” research. The studies 
which have been aimed directly at investiga- 
tion of the relation of the library to such 
factors as the development of library skills, the 
amount and quality of pupil reading, and 
pupil achievement indicate that the provision 
of a “real library” with at least one full-time 
librarian does have a measurable positive re- 
lationship to these factors. This relationship, 
however, is very difficult to measure exactly 
because there are so many inter-related fac- 
tors. Possible “distractors” or “contaminating 
factors” include, for example, the socio-eco- 
nomic level of the community, the vigor of 
community support for education in general, 
knowledgeable concern for library service on 
the part of the school administration and 
teachers, the degree of accessibility of public 
library service in the community, and, of 
course, the level of service provided by the 
school library. 

Generalizations with regard to pupil out- 
comes which seem justified by the research 
completed to date include the following: Chil- 
dren who have had continuing access to good 
school library collections administered by 
qualified library personnel generally read two 
to three times as many items in a greater 
variety of literary forms and interest areas, 
read more magazines more frequently, and 
also include fewer nonreaders than do chil- 
dren who have had access only to classroom 
collections or centralized collections with no 
professional personnel.” 4: 4%)44 They also ap- 
pear to make higher scores on reading 
tests*?:*5 and show greater educational gain 
between fourth and sixth grades as measured 
by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills** or as indi- 
cated by the professional judgment of their 
teachers.*® 47 Furthermore, children who have 
had systematic instruction in library skills 
closely related to the curriculum and the op- 
portunity to use an organized library collection 
consistently and continuously score higher on 
work-study tests and/or on tests of library 
skills than do children lacking this oppor- 
tunity.?1 45,48 

A further finding of the Rutgers investiga- 
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tion*! and the Hagrasy dissertation?’ indicates 
that children in a school with a library and 
librarian are exposed to a concentration of 
library-related activities on the part of both 
teachers and Librarian and to a higher degree 
of accessibility of materials and services in 
the elementary school classroom than is the 
case in schools lacking a library or a cen- 
tralized collection. The Rutgers study, in addi- 
tion, gives some indication that the degree of 
accessibility of services and concentration of 
activities may be superior in a classroom situa- 
tion to that found where a centralized collec- 
tion has been set up without professional per- 
sonnel. These findings of the Rutgers investi- 
gation with regard to accessibility of services 
were corroborated by an unpublished study 
of the Perth Amboy (N.J.) public schools* 
and have some negative significance as to the 
value of volunteer personnel, although further 
investigation is needed on this point. 

No research focused on the elementary 
school library and gifted children, as such, 
has been identified. A recent bibliography pro- 
duced by the NEA Project on the Academi- 
cally Talented lists only seven items pertaining 
to the library, but all are based on profes- 
sional judgment or experience, not research.°° 
Lewis’ recent study describes her observation 
of teaching-learning situations, which had the 
objective of identifying common elements of 
schools which give special attention to the 
more able student in grades four through six. 
Many examples are cited of use of school li- 
braries and rich instructional resources and 
“easily available resources in central libraries” 
are reported as one of the common elements in 
the sixteen schools described.5t Much further 
work is needed, however, in this aspect of the 
subject. 

In spite of the fact that the library studies 
cited here have not been carried out on a 
large population (comparable in size to those 
used in the school studies by Bothwell?* and 
Landerholm”), the findings reported indicate 
to the writer that the provision of an ele- 
mentary school library does have a positive 
relation to student outcomes and by inference 
to quality education. The inferences made by 
McGuire and his associates in the Human 
Talent Research Project at the University of 
Texas”? indicate that “school librarians have 
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a clear role in the development of human 
talents over and above the routine provision 
of library service and their work with students 
and school personnel.” The important factor, 
however, is not the possession of a school li- 
brary, per se, but the program of services to 
individual students and teachers which is 
carried out with the human and physical re- 
sources provided in the school with a library. 

Needed research. One of the basic needs in 
school librarianship is for advanced students 
to enter doctoral programs so that they may 
be equipped to carry out research. As a truly 
pioneering field, work at the elementary level 
is in particular need of effective research, espe- 
cially investigations which can be coordinated 
through graduate schools of education and of 
librarianship working together, with sponsor- 
ship for student support such as that available 
under NDEA Title VII and under the Co- 
operative Research Program of the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Areas in which serious investigation is 
needed, as indicated by the survey presented 
above, are outlined briefly below. (See also 
“Research needs of the school library pro- 
gram,” Newsletter, Library Education Divi- 
sion, ALA, No. 39, September 1961, p. 13-14.) 

® There is need for regular collecting of 
statistics of elementary school library provi- 
sion at the state level coordinated with that 
now in process of being collected by the U.S. 
Office of Education at the national level. State 
statistics for school libraries are delayed in 
publication and uncoordinated in scope, as is 
of course true for library statistics in general. 

è Surveys of the accessibility of total li- 
brary facilities at the local school district level, 
identifying library deficiencies of all children 
in a community, are needed, not for argu- 
mentative purposes, but to serve as a basis 
of planning for development of total com- 
munity resources for library service to chil- 
dren. 

o As more school and public libraries ap- 
proach the very good provisions described in 
their respective standards and as more status 
studies are carried out, as recommended 
above, it seems evident to the writer that a 
new approach will be needed to the question 
of school and public library relationships. If 
this thinking is correct, then a major study is 
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needed to determine what the responsibilities 
should bein each type of library for programs 
and resources to serve children, under condi- 
tions of maximum provision or saturation. 
The need for such a study is already immi- 
nent and is particularly pressing in urban, 
metropolitan areas. Dr. James A. Conant’s 
Slums and Suburbs (McGraw-Hill, 1961) 
poses the problem; the New York City 
“Higher Horizons Project” hints at the po- 
tentialities. Here is a real challenge to school 
and public librarians alike and it is not 
limited, of course, to the elementary school 
level. | 

ə Case studies, experiments, and even status 
studies or bibliographical surveys are needed 
to clarify the roles of the elementary school 
librarian and the library in work with excep- 
tional children and in special teaching situa- 
tions. As librarians, we know very little about 
the principles of work with the talented, the 
educable, or the trainable child. Special situa- 
tions such as team teaching or materials cen- 
ters have been developed to an even smaller 
extent in elementary than in secondary 
schools, and the individualized method of 
teaching reading is much discussed but its 
implications for libraries are little under- 
stood. The best opportunities for research in 
such problems appear to lie in interdiscipli- 
nary investigations, done in collaboration with 
specialists in reading, psychology, and the 
like. Guidance from the findings of research is 
essential in all these areas. 

e Further exploration is needed of the role 
of the school administrator (both principal 
and superintendent) in relation to teacher 
understanding and utilization of library re- 
sources in elementary schools. Although such 
research is desirable at the secondary level, 
it is crucial at the elementary level because of 
the closer work relationship between teacher 
and principal and the lower level of develop- 
ment of library service in elementary schools. 

¢ Implementation in programs of teacher 
education of what we already know about the 
need for thorough knowledge of children’s 
literature and adequate understanding of the 
library on the part of elementary school teach- 
ers is critical. There might be shock value, 
therefore, in a counterpart study at the ele- 
mentary level of the NEA’s study of the sec- 


ondary school teacher.** A minor related need 
in this connection is for identification of 
methods by which elementary school librarians 
can best serve teachers’ needs for classroom 
collections. One of the greatest obstacles to 
functional elementary school library programs 
in the past has been the destruction of class- 
room collections, resulting in built-in opposi- 
tion to the library by teachers. 

o Further investigations are needed into 
the role of such factors as accessibility, the 
program of library-related activities, integra- 
tion of use of reference materials in the in- 
structional program, and the contribution of 
the library to the learning process, as applied 
to the elementary school. In most of these 
areas, development of measuring instruments 
would seem to be a starting point. 

o Comparative studies designed to measure 
the effectiveness of various ways of initiating 
library service in elementary schools would 
also be highly useful. P.T.A. volunteers, multi- 
school (itinerant) librarians, central collec- 
tions distributed by a headquarters office, and 
mobile libraries are some of the methods 
which have been used. What are the differ- 
ences in student outcomes, in speed of estab- 
lishment of a full program of services, and in 
effectiveness of service among these various 
methods? 

è One of the most critical questions in the 
establishment of elementary school libraries is, 
“Where will the librarians come from?” Pres- 
ent programs need to be expanded by institu- 
tions of higher education for the recruitment 
of personnel, but more important would be 
the development of truly imaginative curricula 
to prepare personnel for work in elementary 
school libraries. A ground swell of interest 
among educators is already providing the op- 
portunity. If the proposed school library title 
in the National Defense Education Act should 
be approved by Congress, the means would 
be at hand. One state education leader already 
has developed a proposal designed to recruit 
2000 elementary school librarians and to offer 
a limited but new kind of program for their 
orientation to the work. While this is not 
necessarily research, it requires investigation 
and planning at an advanced level and is a 
basic essential to further development. Experi- 
mentation in a new curriculum for elementary 
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school librarianship would be very mihi in 
order. - 


In concluding this survey and statement of 
needs, the wfiter cannot refrain from calling 
attention to the need for the kind of research 
which can only be carried on with consider- 
able financial support and with the greater 
insight to be derived from cooperative proj- 
ects. Such support is available through certain 
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titles of the National Defense Education Act 
and from the Cooperative Research Program 
of the U.S. Office of Education, but only a 


- limited number of requests for projects in the 


library field have been made to either of these 
offices. In an area such as elementary school 
libraries there is great opportunity, as well as 
real need, for the findings of research to be 
applied to the improvement of such a vital 
educational resource. 
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masters of comedy and cosmic irony. 

Bibliography, appendices, index May $5.00 


JONGLEUR. SONGS OF OLD QUEBEC 
by Marius Barbeau 


Forty-two delightful jongleur and voyageur songs 
recorded from folk singers along the St. Lawrence 
between 1916 and 1925. 


Line drawings, bibliographies May $7.50. 


POEMS: 1929-1961 
by Francis Fergusson 


The first collection of poems by the well-known 
literary critic and author of The Idea of a Theatre. 
April $3.50 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA, 
1889-1894 

by Clara Marburg Kirk 


One of the foremost authorities on Howells sets the 
Altrurian letters in their proper perspective, both 
biographically and as part of his literary: achieve- 
ment. Index May $4.50 


THE SLAVS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION 


by Francis Dvornik 


The definitive work on one of the most complicated 
~and neglected—~areas of history. Covers all the 
diverse Slavic cultures from 800 A.D. to the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Maps, bibliography, index May $15.00 


IDEAS IN CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 
edited by Philip P, Wiener and Aaron Noland 


This important book, compiled from articles by 
leading scholars that first appeared in the Journal of 
the History of Ideas, presents a spectrum in the de- 
velopment of Western thinking. 

Index Aprii $9.00 


LAWYERS ON THEIR OWN 


(Title tentative) 
by Jerome E. Carlin 


Based on personal interviews with small-office law- 
yers in a large city, this valuable work describes the 
many problems which confront them, their relation- 
ship to their neighborhoods, and the needs -of their 
clients. Tables, index May $7.50 


GROUP BANKING: 


A Form of Banking 
Concentration and Control in the United States 
by W. Ralph Lamb 


A study of the national trend in commercial banking- 
toward mergers and the establishment of branch 
offices. Tables, notes, appendix May $7.50 


HIGHWAY REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE POLICY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

by Philip H. Burch, Jr. 


A comprehensive, state-by-state analysis of the high- 
way transportation problem in the Š 
Tables, bibliography, index May $7.50 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL STAGE 
BEFORE 1800 
by Julian Mates 


The theatres, orchestras, companies, repertories, re- 
porters, and critics of the eighteenth-century musical 
stage. illustrated February $6.00 


MUSICAL BACKGROUNDS FOR 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: 1580-1650 


by Gretchen Ludke Finney 


A history of metaphysical ideas about music’ that 

influenced English thought and expression during the 

late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
Notes, index May $7.50 


WATERWAYS OF NEW JERSEY 
by Fred Van Deventer 


A complete guide, afloat and ashore, for the boating 
enthusiast. Outboard to cabin cruisers, 
Illustrated May $5.00 


Already published: 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE 


edited by Dorothy Whitelock, with David C. Douglas 
and Susie I. Tucker $9.00 


PIERS PLOWMAN AS A FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY APOCALYPSE 
by Morton W. Bloomfield $7.50 


FORGOTTEN TOWNS OF 
SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 
by Henry Charlton Beck cloth $5.00 paper $1.95 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS * New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Represented in Canada by The Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 
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igned for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding as a 
urce in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of study in : 
ols across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the set 
Itaneously as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in the unit 


hod of teaching. 


sause The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid in 
teaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference skills. 
ntinuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom and 


. 


rary use throughout the elementary grades. l 


H E GRO LI ER SOCI ETY IN C. » The Grolier Bullding, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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SCIENCE ' 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention to 
the child’s level of comprehension. 

MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 
covers the current approach to developmental 
mathematics than any other encyclopedia. Helpful 
articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 
information about the history of numbers and: 
measurement enrich the whole math program. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the struéture and functions of the body to 
the use and care of athletic equipment, 
The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 
health education and recreation program. 

MUSIC AND ART n 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 
of Knowledge reinforces your music and 
art programs, 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program. 
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THE N EW BOOK OF KNOWLED 
20 volumes~-7,922 pages—of enrichment material for c 
room and library. Quick fact-finding cross index, plus 
cise fact entries. 11,742 illustrations (1,561 in color): 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts 
325 maps. 


I don’t wish to suggest that it is necessary 
to have great guile, or that one must be a 
scheme-ridden Machiavelli to succeed as an 
Air Force librarian, but if you have a copy 
of The Prince, a thorough study of its con- 
tents may prepare you for circumstances not 
covered by official decree or Stephen Potter in 
his “One-upmanship.” 

The evening I arrived at Brady Air Force 
Base, I had served one week, all of which had 
been spent en route from Syracuse, New York, 
to Fukuoka, Japan. In the course of that week 
I had several opportunities to speak to other 
Air Force librarians; the impeccable order of 
their libraries and accounts, the distinct stamp 
of euphoria on their faces, and the hosts of 
eager patrons led me to expect circumstances 
similar. 

The evening I arrived at Brady, I strode en- 
thusiastically to the library with something like 
the pride of ownership swelling my breast. I 
was greeted by Kom ban wa (“good evening” 
in Japanese). The polite foreman of a small 
group of Japanese laborers was directing his 
crew to move everything out of the library 
office into the reading room. How very thought- 
ful I mused; they are going to repaint and 
refloor the office for the new librarian. Things 
were arranged in a makeshift office in one 
corner of the reading room, and work on the 
office commenced at once. 

Inside of a week, the office was completed 
and handsome, but it was not to be returned to 
the library. Accompanying this news was an 
eviction notice which said something like, 
“Move your 10,000 books somewhere else; an 
outfit with greater priority wants the space you 
are occupying.” 

An abandoned room in the Bachelor OM- 
cers’ Quarters was our next home. The room 
had formerly been used only for occasional 
cocktail parties and the lighting system was 
designed to produce the appropriate atmos- 
phere of the cocktail lounge. My office was be- 
hind the bar, which was no longer a bar be- 
cause that area was being used by the maids 
as a drying room for sheets; the central heat- 
ing system was located directly below and it 
took minutes to dry a sheet. I estimated that 


o Mr. Heim is chief librarian, Brady Air Force 
Base, Japan. 
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Watch your specs! 


by Richard Heim 


it would take about four days to dry out a 
person, but I drank lots of water. We had two 
choices on the lighting: more lights, or more 
Braille in the collection. Lights were cheaper, 
so by installing hundred-watt bulbs in all 
available sockets the illumination was in- 
creased to a point where one could read with 
only slight strain during the day; stronger 
bulbs would have burned out the wiring. 

The collection was expanding; our space 
was shrinking, when word came that our re- 
quest for $4000 for furnishings had been 
approved, and a perfectly proportioned build- 
ing ideally located mid-base, overlooking a 
beautiful body of water, was being completely 
remodeled for the library. Jim Dykes, our 
highly trained Base Engineer and his compe- 
tent staff started work at once on the building 
and I called a local furniture manufacturer to 
order the furniture. I told the man I wanted 
some furniture so he drew some sketches of 
things you might have seen in a 1932 Sears 
catalog; the language barrier didn’t help. Six 
more furniture manufacturers were called; 
pictures from House Beautiful and library 
furniture catalogs were studied, and final 
drawings were produced. 

I was proud of the three months work when 
I presented it to Lieutenant Colonel D. E. 
Ventriss, our Base Commander, for his ap- 
proval. He was visibly unimpressed, and he 
informed me that as I had neither construction 
drawings nor specifications, the firm awarded 
the contract could use any quality material and 
any method of construction they wished. I 
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Air Force personnel find periodicals and 
popular books available in a reading area 
of the Base library, right, 


understood what he meant after visiting several 
manufacturers where I saw men pounding in 
screws with hammers; plywood that had be- 
come unlaminated carelessly patched and used 
over; and tables used for a year looking as if 
they had been given a home permanent by 
a four-year-old. The Japanese have little 
trouble with wood warping because most of 
their buildings do not have steam heat. In 
many public and private offices you can see 
your breath on a cold day, and each employee 
has a charcoal burning hibachi near his desk. 
As a result, a big problem in finding furni- 
ture for the library was locating a manufac- 
turer who had equipment for drying the wood 
before assembly. After several frantic weeks 
spent trying to locate someone who knew any- 
thing about furniture construction, the Army 
Procurement Agency came to our aid with an 
inspector and specifications, and our Base 
Engineer consented to plague his staff with the 
assignment of drawing up complete construc- 
tion plans. 


The youngsters claim a cornes, left, of the 
new library at Brady Air Force Base, 
dapan. 





The specifications were so thorough they 
were almost comic, e.g., “All steel hardware 
used shall be galvanized to five one-thou- 
sandths of an inch, unexposed surfaces shall be 
free of decayed knots, checks, and wormholes, 
and knots size shall not exceed 1/8 the width — 
of the surface in diameter on which it appears- 
and will not exceed 3 knots per any lineal- 
foot.” With the fully detailed drawings and- 
specs, we were ready to enter battle over the 
price with seven contractors. The Takashimaya 
Company won the contract and their headaches 
began. It seems the company representative did 
not bother to inform the shop foreman of our 
specifications, and our inspector tore 70 per 
cent of the first chairs and tables to pieces. 
From then on, every inspection cost them a 
fortune until the job was completed. 

After all the furniture had been assembled, 
our Sergeant Fick, armed with several years 
experience in funiture manufacture, went down 
for the final inspection. He wanted to check 
Section l.a. of the specifications which said, 
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The author——and new champion—in front of his new 
library. The apprehensive lady with him is Mary J. 
Carter, PACAF Command Librarian. The photograph is 
by Ruth Sieben-Morgen, staff librarian, Fifth Air Force. 


“All exposed parts of item shall be matched 
for color and grain. All wood parts shall be uni- 
formly dried to a moisture content of not more 
than 12 per cent at time of assembly and shall 


be free of abnormal drying stresses, case hard- 
ening, honeycomb, decay, shakes, splits, or 
other defects that may affect appearance, 
strength, or serviceability of the item.” Every- 
thing was accepted and Takashimaya Com- 
pany fell into a swoon of gratitude. These set- 
backs had moved the delivery date from July 
to October, but our furniture could do justice 
to our beautiful building. 

This is a very happy conclusion for such an 
inauspicious beginning, but whenever we en- 
joy our stereo room, or study room, or gaze 
from our beautiful reading room out across 
Hakata Bay, we are reminded of the people 
who think working for the government is a 
matter of looking at the budget and sending in 
the order. What fantasy! Whenever I hear the 
symphony of gnashing teeth, I know the 
monthly budget squabble is near, and the ques- 
tion is always, “How to get $3.00 worth of 
services and goods for 50¢ this month.” Any- 
thing that finally materializes represents a 
myriad of requests, justifications, rejections, 
delays, and compromises, and a never-ending 
chorus of pleas for money, material, and man- 
power. But we have a library to show for it, 
and we can truthfully say, “Having wonderful 
time, wish you were here.” eee 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK AFTER THE EVALUATION 


The National Library Week staff and others 
concerned with the program are making good 
use of the findings and recommendations of the 
ALA evaluation committee reported at the Cleve- 
land Conference. 

All of the committee’s recommendations were 
adopted by the Council. The two basic recom- 
mendations were that NLW be continued through 
1967 and that a formal reevaluation be planned 
in 1965, the results to be reported at the annual 
conference in 1966. 

The recommendation that ALA representa- 
tives to the Steering Committee be appointed 
for terms of not less than two years has been 
passed on to the National Book Committee for 
consideration when making next year’s appoint- 
ments. 

The recommendation for a restudy of the 
effectiveness of the program at the state level, 
and for the strengthening of the program by 
workshops for local librarians, is being imple- 
mented by a preconference worshop in Miami 
Beach planned especially for state and local 
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personnel involved in NLW. This and other re- 
cent workshops, some of which have been held in 
connection with state and regional library as- 
sociation meetings, are pertinent to a number 
of criticisms of NLW in the committee’s report: 
1) “the most vulnerable point in the NLW or- 
ganizational structure is the state-level NLW 
program,” 2) the so-called “publicity” approach 
of the earlier years of NLW, and 3) the fact that 
local librarians “have depended on a literal fol- 
lowing of NLW headquarters printed suggestions 
without sufficient selectivity or adaptation to 
suit the local situation or local objectives.” 

Another of the committee’s criticisms was that 
materials and techniques suitable for use by 
college, university, and special libraries had 
not been developed. At several conferences late 
in 1961, specific plans were made for such par- 
ticipation, and the agenda for the December 6 
meeting of the NLW Steering Committee states 
that the committee “has agreed that college and 
university libraries should constitute one area 
of special emphasis for 1962.” 
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created THE FIRST children’s book department in 1919—and every year provides educators with the finest 
possible variety of informative, exciting and colorfully illustrated books for boys and girls of all ages. : 


* 


M. SASEK’S CITY PORTRAIT SERIES stunning full-color illustrations on each page...sprightly, 
accurate texts ... definitely the second best way for any child to travel! Each book is : 
834" x 12”, 64 pp., grades 3 and up, in MACMILLAN MASTER LIBRARY BINDING, = 


NET $3.51 EACH. 


THIS IS NEW YORK 


“Humorous and joyous... highlighting the won- 





der and magic of the city.. -Library Journal, 
< Jan 15, 1961. Headed list of New York Times’ 


A Ten Best Picture Books, 1960. Boys’ Clubs of 
oo America Junior Book Award, 1961. Also avail- 
- able in foreign language (board) editions, French 


< $2.50 (list); Italian $3.00 (list). 


THIS IS VENICE 

_ The newest in the series. “A noteworthy addition 
to ae artist’s series..."~ALA Booklist, Dec. 15, 
1961. 


THIS IS PARIS 


“Even the child who has but a vague notion of 
what and where Paris is should have fun pouring 
over the details of the distinctive illustrations ., .” 
-Library Journal, July, 1959. Also available in 
foreign language (board) editions. French $2.50 
(list); Italian $3.00 (list). 


THIS IS ROME 


“The comprehensive coverage of all aspects of the 
city and... the color reproduction are marvelous. 


Macmillan books are distributed b 
Division. Write for new Spring P 


Highly recommended .. .°—Library Journal, Sept. ; 


15, 1960. Also available in foreign language = 


(board) editions. French $2.50 (list); Italian 
$3.00 (list). 


THIS IS LONDON 


“Stunning...A delightful imaginary visit to that 
city or a wonderful memento of a real trip.”— 
Library Journal, Feb. 15, 1960. Also available in 
foreign language (board) editions. French $2.50 
(list); Italian $3.00 (list). 


THIS IS EDINBURGH 


Conveys “the individual flavor and charm of each 
place... For all large public and school libraries 
and smaller ones where interests warrants."—Li- 
brary Journal, July, 1961. 


THIS IS MUNICH 


"an alluring guide to the sights and character 


of the German city, capital of Bavaria.”"—ALA 
Booklist, July 15, 1961. “Distinctive’—Library 
Journal, July, 1961, ; 


THIS IS SAN FRANCISCO 


Coming in May... promises all the rave reviews 
its predecessors received! 


y Collier-Macmiilan Library 
ublications catalogue, check- 


lists or other information about Macmillan books for ele- 
mentary, junior high and senior high school libraries. 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY DIVISIO 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y, 
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í B E ST Now in its tenth edition, this much-in- 


demand brochure tells how to put 
“NEW Lire” in your library. An 
+ accurate, interesting, always 
non-fiction entertaining survey of a furniture style : 
that opened the door on a whole new 
world of functional beauty. 


« Actually, this is the latest edition of Sjostrom’s Catalog L-61 on 
“NEW LIFE” Library Furniture. And, it’s yours for the asking. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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The Roberts Report 
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by Stanley 


When I was in the Navy, we once dropped a 

depth charge into the calm Mediterranean. 
>. It went over the stern with a splash, setting 
up a seemingly endless sequence of ripples 
which slapped the side of the ship while we 
‘waited with tension for the big bang. 
_ What an anticlimax! The explosion never 
‘materialized, the water never pillared in a 
mighty spout, and the ripples slowly died 

away. 

This vivid memory was recalled recently 
~~ when I was searching for an analogy for the 
anticipation engendered among British librar- 
-ians by the appointment of the Roberts com- 

‘mittee, followed by four years of frustration 
‘and disappointment waiting for its recommen- 
dations to be formulated and then imple- 
ial 

What was the reason for this dud depth 

charge? In 1957 a white paper on local gov- 
ernment was produced concerning the reor- 
-< ganization of various functions of local gov- 
ernment. It stated specifically that the public 
library service should be the object of a sep- 
rate inquiry. A committee was set up in Sep- 
tember 1957, under the chairmanship of Sir 
_ Sidney Roberts (who had been president of 























Eprror’s note: The Roberts Report, an official 
document which proposed sweeping changes in- 
British public library service, was published . 
early in 1959. The proposals could not be un- ` 
derstood without some knowledge* of the de- 
velopment of Britain’s public library system, `| 
but this was not the only question. Why was — 
the study undertaken? How was it received? — 
What have been the obstacles to its implemen- 
tation? This is the first comprehensive article — 
on the Roberts Report to be published in e 
United States. 








M. Jarvis 





the Library Association in 1953), “to consider- 
the structure of the public library service in. 
England and Wales, and to advise what- 
changes, if any, should be made in the admin- 
istrative arrangements, regard being had to — 
the relation of public libraries to other li- 
braries.” 

Before the report, The structure of the 
public library service in England and Wales, 
was published on February 13, 1959, the com- 
mittee had held twenty meetings, received — 
written and oral evidence from seventy-one ` 
bodies, and amassed a large volume of sta- 
tistics. A question in the House of Commons — 


e Mr. Jarvis is dep- 
uty borough librarian 
and museum curator 
at the Chelmsford 
Borough Library and 
the Chelmsford and 
Essex Museum in - 
England. 
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-about a week after publication concerning the | 
_ disposition of the report elicited the reply: 


~ “The Minister is examining the Report and 
has asked interested parties for their views on 
its recommendations.” 

The report first sketched the history of the 
public library movement in England and 
Wales. In 1850, against considerable opposi- 
tion, an act was passed which allowed any 
- borough with a population of over 10,000 to 
establish a library. The sum that could be 
spent from the town’s rates was infinitesimal. 
_ Books could not be bought but were expected 
from generous local benefactors. 

In 1855 the amount that could be spent was 
raised from a halfpenny to a penny rate, and 
books and periodicals could be purchased. At 
this time there were no county councils in 
Great Britain, and, after the boroughs, par- 
--ishes were the only general unit of local gov- 
ernment. Power to adopt the act was extended 
to any parish with 5000 or more inhabitants. 
~ Eleven years later, even this population limit 
-was removed. The vote of the electorate could 
. command the erection and administration of 
a library in the largest city or the humblest 
parish. Actually, by the end of the century, 
` only about 20 of the 13,000 rural parishes 
«had established libraries, most of the much 
larger county boroughs had done so or, 
rather, had adopted the acts with the inten- 
-tion of providing a service, and so had about 
180 of over 1000 other boroughs and urban 
< districts. Power to adopt the acts was trans- 
© ferred, in 1893, from the electorate to their 
~ councils, though in rural parishes a public poll 
was still operative. Provision was extremely 
haphazard, relying on some force of local en- 
lightenment to bring the advantages of such 
a service to the Sla notice. 

At the turn of the century, Andrew Car- 
negie provided many buildings for local au- 
_ thorities with the condition that they subse- 
` quently introduce and maintain a library serv- 
ice. The idea of libraries as an educational in- 
_ fluence was gaining ground. There were other 
benefactors besides Carnegie who felt the 
- community would gain from their gifts in this 
direction. 

The same attitude was reflected in the report 
of the Adult Education Committee of the Min- 
istry of Reconstruction in 1919, which recom- 
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mended that the local education authority 


should also be made responsible for the li- 
brary service. By this time, county councils 
had been set up, and it was envisaged that the 
village libraries provided by each county 
council would form the nuclei of community 
centers. They felt that the very confining limit 
of expenditure (still only the equivalent of a 
penny rate) should be increased to assist this 
development. But many boroughs and smaller 
authorities which had already established li- 
braries were loath to give up their powers. 

The 1919 Public Libraries Bill, introduced 
by the government, effected a compromise. 
County councils were authorized to adopt the 
public libraries acts for any area not already 
served and were to refer the management of 
such libraries to their education committees. 
Borough and other libraries already in exist- 
ence continued as they were, although they 
could, by agreement, surrender their powers 
to the appropriate county council, The bill 
was passed easily and acted upon quickly. By 
1926, fifty-seven of the sixty-two counties had 
passed the necessary resolution to adopt the 
acts, but actual provision was a good deal 
slower. Half the population to be served at 
that time was still without a service point. 

After the passing of the act in 1919, stand- 
ards of provision grew more varied from 
those made by the county councils themselves, 
which were of the greatest variety, to the dif- 
ferences between county and municipal pro- 
vision as well as those at the municipal level. 
There was no coordination between these li- 
braries or between them and the copyright 
and specialized libraries. A committee was set 
up therefore under the chairmanship of Sir 
Frederick Kenyon in 1924 to investigate ade- 
quacy of library provision and means of ex- 
tending and completing the coverage of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

This committee decided that the compro- 
mise of the 1919 act must stay and existing 
library authorities should continue as they 
were, but that there should be a much greater 
degree of cooperation, on a voluntary basis 
and without state aid. It is sufficient to say that 
their proposals for regional library organiza- 
tion were scaled down to ten regional bu- 
reaus, acting as agencies through which any 
library could borrow from another in the re- 
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gion, and the National Central Library (sep- 
arate from the British Museum), through 
which a library could borrow from any public 
library in the country. | 

The greatest and most noticeable change in 
public libraries since 1924 is the vastly in- 
creased use made of them. Registered readers 
have increased from about two-and-a-half mil- 
lion in 1924 to nearly thirteen million in 1958, 
with corresponding increases in issues, points 
of service, and book stocks. Although many 
functions performed by local government have 
been examined during the last twenty-five 
years and changes made from local to re- 
gional or national responsibility for various 
services, the public library service remains 
unaltered. After mentioning the white paper 
which suggested, in 1957, that the library 
service should be the object of a separate re- 
port, the historical survey reached the point 
of publication of the Roberts report itself.. 

It emphasized the variety of the present set- 
up—from the vast independent city service, 
including all departments and lending non- 
book materials, to the box or two of books 
laid out once a week in the village hall; from 
the small town or village, struggling to main- 
tain its own rather ineffectual but proudly in- 
dependent library, to the huge town or dormi- 
tory suburb which, developed over the last 
fifty years, could not adopt the acts before 
1919 and is still, for library purposes, only a 
small branch library in a county library sys- 
tem. As the report so tactfully comments: “It 
would be idle to pretend that the present un- 
usual pattern produces a consistently satisfac- 
tory result. In the evidence given to the com- 
mittee and in the discussion it could be seen 
how some library authorities, large and small, 
were falling behind comparable places in their 
standards of service.” 


FUTURE ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 


Three questions were asked: 1) How can 
provision be made for a really adequate li- 
brary service, available throughout the country 
‘to urban and rural readers alike? 2) By what 
standards should the efficiency of the library 
service be judged? 3) What are the requisite 
conditions which will enable a local authority 
to provide an efficient service? The report at- 
tempted to answer these questions by its rec- 


ommendations, contained in a long chapter on 
“The future structure of public library admin- 
istration.” 

The committee would like to see the public 
library service under the care of æ Minister of 
the Crown and naturally suggest the Minister 
of Education. No system of formal inspection 
is envisaged but the Minister would have 
powers to deal with any authority he felt was 
not up to the mark. An advisory body each for 
England and Wales would assist the Minister 
in “his work of guidance and coordination.” 
Adoption of the public libraries acts has never 
been compulsory, but the committee feel that 
the importance of the library to the commu- 
nity is such that its provision should now be 
made compulsory by law. 

The present practice in counties of having 
a library committee and a librarian subser- 
vient to an education committee and a director 
of education is not good enough for the 
Roberts committee. They declare in favor of 
independent library committees answerable 
directly to the council. They feel that people 
with special knowledge and experience might 
be co-opted to such a committee where they 
could: render useful service. 

The evidence concerning standards and con- 
ditions of efficiency, they say, “has naturally 
been of a conflicting character.” The repre- 
sentatives of the small library authorities—the 
small town libraries—emphasize the value of 
local interest and the happy personal rela- 
tionship achieved with the readers. Many of 
these authorities banded together in the 
Smaller Public Libraries Group for the pur- 
pose of getting a full hearing. This group 
gives £2850 (approximately $8023) as a mini- 
mum annual sum for the purchase of books 
and periodicals and holds that a population 
of 15,000 or more would justify independ- 
ence. 

The Urban District Councils Association 
thought that an authority with a population of 
10,000 which had -15,000 books and spent at . 
least £2000 ($5730) on books and periodicals 
would be justified in having its own inde- 
pendent service. 

The powerful Association of Municipal Cor- 
porations was considerably involved, not only 
because many of its members were those 
smaller towns which already had independent 
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libraries and did not want to lose them, but 
also because the A.M.C. resists any attempt to 
remove further powers from the hands of the 
town councils. In their evidence they said, 
“Public opinion expressing itself through the 
local councils is the right and proper measure 
both to establish the criterion and to assess by 
how much and in what direction the library 
service fails to meet the standard which it 
sets.” 

The County Councils Association felt that 
increased efficiency would result if the library 
service was administered by larger units such 
as themselves and county boroughs (micro- 
cosms of the county, performing all the func- 
tions usually allotted to a county). 

The British Library Association tried to 
reach a balance between these arguments and, 
after considerable research, came up with the 
suggestion that an expenditure of three shill- 
ings per head per year (at 1958 prices) would 
be reasonable. It concluded, “Any autonomous 
authority spending less than £5000 [$14,075] 
annually on books for lending purposes must 
give rise to disquiet. . . . In the light of mod- 
ern needs, it would be difficult for a case to 
be made out for the retention of autonomous 
library powers by some authorities serving 
populations below 40,000.” 

The Roberts report tactfully continues, “At 
the same time, the [Library] Association 
recognizes the importance of the preservation 
of local pride and interest in library services 
and suggests that there should be a careful 
examination of the circumstances before any 
community is deprived of its library powers.” 


THE COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee examined all the evidence 
- from these and other interested bodies and in- 
dividuals and finally made many recommen- 
dations, which may be summarized briefly: 
No local authority could be regarded as 
providing an efficient library service unless it 
spent, on the purchase of books, at least £5000 
a year or two shillings per head of population, 
whichever was the greater. The committee felt 
that counties and county boroughs would have 
to continue as library authorities, though 
some of these bodies have not yet even at- 
tained this standard. These odd-men-out are 
urged to improve their services, or other meas- 
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ures will be considered. Amalgamation or 
joint schemes with larger neighbors are advo- 
cated for the very small counties. 

The Minister of Education would decide 
which of the other independent libraries would 
continue. Any borough or urban district with 
over 50,000 population, if not a library au- 
thority, could apply to be released from the 
county library service and become independ- 
ent. 

As a new library act would be necessary to 
introduce these recommendations, the commit- 
tee allowed present library authorities, which 
might have been taken over on their present 
standards of service, three years in which to 
improve their service (after the passing of 
necessary legislation) before applying to the 
Minister for confirmation as a library au- 
thority. 

Every county council would have to submit 
a scheme for the administration of its service 
for the Minister’s approval. 

The system of cooperation and interlending 
would be overhauled, With the aid of a once- 
for-all government grant, the essential ma- 


.chinery would be brought right up to date. 


After that, the cost of the whole scheme of 
cooperation, national and regional, should be 
borne by the constituent library authorities. 

Subscriptions required from readers who 
live outside the library’s area should be 
abolished. If necessary, financial adjustments 
of this kind should be made between the li- 
brary authorities themselves. 

The committee even recognized the neces- 
sity for improvement in premises, conditions 
of work, and salaries! They said that salaries 
should be commensurate with qualifications 
and responsibilities, that salary scales should 
make career prospects attractive, and that 
their recommendation should be brought to 
the notice of the appropriate bodies. The num- 
ber of specialist posts, especially reference 
and children’s librarians, should be increased, 
and further consideration should be given to 
the proper recruitment and training of li- 
brary staffs. They said also that higher pri- 
ority should be given to capital expenditure 
on premises and equipment for public librar- 
ies. 

The committee recommended that no 
charges should be made to borrowers of books 
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or.other materials except for that of notifying 
a reader when an item is available or as fines 
for overdue books. New legislation should 
at least bring these charges within the law. 

The report concludes with the statement 
that a new public libraries act should be 
passed to give effect to its recommendations 
and to consolidate them with the existing law. 
Such an act would include the legalization of 
providing lectures and similar cultural activi- 
ties and charging entrance fees for them. It 
would also provide legal blessing for the 
lending of material other than books, such as 
records, pictures, or films, which are being 
supplied by many libraries at the moment 
without proper authority. 

The last item in the report is a minority 
reservation by two members who felt that any 
noncounty borough or urban district council 
which wished to retain its powers should be 
allowed to do so. 


RESULTS 


Comments on the report at the time of its 
publication appeared in the national press and 
on the B.B.C. Many local newspapers fea- 
tured the service already available in the area. 
A good many bouquets were thrown. 

Liaison, the lively news sheet supplement 
to the Library Association . Record,’ said, 
“Taking the press coverage as a whole, it was 
clear that the Roberts Report had met with 
a favourable reception. Misgivings were ex- 
pressed that to impose on local authorities a 
statutory requirement to provide an eflicient 
service would produce a new crop of legisla- 
tion, and, ‘we have quite enough authorities 
as it is.’ Others pointed out that, bearing in 
mind the remarkable development of public 
libraries as‘ a whole and the example which 
had been set by some of the better services, 
the Roberts Committee was right to argue in 
favour of powers that would ensure the basis 
for a reasonable minimum service throughout 
England and Wales.” 

In the same issue, the Honorable Secretary 
of the Library Association and the Honorable 
Secretary of the Association of Assistant Li- 
brarians welcomed the report. Another con- 
tributor, Roy Stokes, head of Loughborough 
Library School, said, “The first reading of this 
report gives me a feeling of relief that we 


have been spared another collection of pious 
platitudes. It is magnificently concise and 
states its position clearly.” 

Representatives of the smaller libraries were 
not so happy, of course. The Town Clerk of 
Wrexham, writing in a Liverpool paper, says, 
“This is all just another instance of the re- 
moval of functions from district councils to 
county councils. It will have to be fought all 
the way to the floor of the House.” 

A spokesman for the Smaller Libraries 
Group ended his comments: “Any report 
which recommends the taking away of library 
powers—from local authorities which have 
proved themselves able and willing to supply 
excellent library services for their local popu- 
lation——for the sake of a formula is faulty.” 

Local pride in a good library service is 
one thing, but the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, a very powerful body in the 
English local government scene, is against the 
imposition of standards on principle. It prob- 
ably realizes that the service provided or able 
to be provided by all the authorities in its 
membership must vary widely. What is more, 
the absorption of any library service not up 
to the required standard by a larger body like 


a county council would mean more power loss 


from the local authorities, a loss which the as- 
sociation is virtually pledged to resist. 

Yet, many small authorities are struggling 
to provide facilities which are, in any case, 
totally inadequate. Could they pay even the- 
salaries which -proper provision would re- 
quire? A leader in the Daily Telegraph in 
1959 took up this point: “Sir Sydney Roberts 
and his colleagues decline to make specific 
suggestions about increased salaries. But they 
point out that two-thirds of the posts open to 
qualified librarians in the public service carry 
a maximum salary of only £725 [$2030] a 
year. This is, of course, ludicrously small, and 
the right people cannot be expected to come 
forward as applicants until they can be as- 
sured of a decent living.” 

A year after the publication of the report, 
the Minister for Education answered a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons: “The Govern- 
ment accepts the need for legislation and I 
hope shortly to begin discussions with the as- 
sociations of local authorities on my pro- 
posals.” When a questioner said that he felt 
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the library service to be provided should be 
decided by the local authority and not laid 
down nationally, the Minister intimated that 
his proposals would follow more on these 
lines. . 

By November 1960, the Minister found that 
further study was necessary before a bill 
could be drafted. February 1961 saw the for- 
mation of two departmental working parties 
to go over some of the ground again. 

And so we come up to date with a quotation 
from the Bookseller for June 10, 1961: 

“The Minister of Education has appointed 
Mr. L. R. Fletcher Under-secretary, Ministry 
of Education, in succession to Mr. D. H. Lead- 
better, C. B., as chairman of the working party 
recently set up by the Minister to study techni- 
cal implications of recommendations in the 
Roberts Committee report on the public library 
service. ... Mr. P. H. Sewell, Head of the De- 
partment of Librarianship at the North West- 
ern Polytechnic, has been appointed Library 
Adviser to assist the Ministry with the work of 
the two technical working parties and with the 
preparation of the proposed new legislation on 
public libraries. One of these working parties is 
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Modern library book service for modern libraries 


IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE NATIONALLY 


America’s largest exclusive wholesale library booksellers to 


SCHOOL, PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 


Complete in-print book service utilizing electronic business equip- 
ment to the fullest advantage to give you prompt delivery and 
reports. Complete invoice included with every shipment. 


Your source of supply for publications of over 3,000 publishers. 


PLEASE WRITE US FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR NEW COMPLETE 
CATALOG OF PUBLISHERS’ LIBRARY BINDINGS WHICH HAS JUST 


We welcome trial orders from new customers. 
Any Book—Any Publisher—Any Binding 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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studying technical implications concerning the 
basic requirements for an efficient public li- 
brary service, with particular reference to 
non-county borough and urban district library 
authorities with populations of under 40,000. 
The other is examining technical aspects of 
inter-library cooperation.” 

So, as I said at the beginning, we are all 
waiting with baited breath for the-big bang 
which will signify the launching of new legis- 
lation for libraries in England and Wales. The 


‘intervening years may seem to have damped 


our enthusiasm a little, but when the day 
does come, we shall enter wholeheartedly into 
another frenzy of clamor and controversy— 
though I have the feeling the last word will 
be with the Minister. It is highly prob- 
able that this last word will not be spoken un- 
til the government proposals for the revision 
of local government boundaries are fully 
worked out. The proposed absorption of one 
whole county (admittedly very small) into 
the administration of neighboring authorities 
shows, for example, that further changes likely 
to be proposed are bound to affect the library 
service. eoo 
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THE TENTH FLEET 
by Ladislas Farago 


The hitherto untold story of the phantom force in charge 
of U.S. anti-submarine warfare during World War II and 
how victory at sea was finally achieved. A blueprint for our 
future survival through sea-power, written by a man who 
was a member of the original Tenth Fleet, this book will 
joit America wide-awake to our present danger. 

March 30 non-fiction $5.95 


1-free-for-10 pre-pub. 


PRELUDE TO INFAMY 
The Story of Chancellor Dollfuss 
of Austria 
by Gordon Brook-Shepherd 


More than merely the story of Austria’s foremost patriot, 
and Hitler’s first major victim, this is also a portrait of 
that great age of dictators which eventually plunged the 
world into total conflict. F 


February 23 biography $5.00 


THE PAINTED QUEEN 
by Olga Hesky 


A beautiful retelling, by an Israeli, of the epic story of 
Jezebel of Tyre, a woman whose name undeservedly became 
a term of reproach. 


February 28 fiction $4.95 
THE CASE AGAINST SATAN 
by Ray Russell 


An unusual tale of a young girl obviously possessed by the 
Devil and the attempt at exorcism by a brilliant young 
priest beset by doubts about his own faith. 


April 13 fiction $3.95 


THE USES OF INEPTITUDE 
OR 
HOW NOT TO WANT TO DO BETTER 


by Nicholas Samstag 


For those tired of serving indiscriminate ambition and 
riding off in all directons, a how-~-to-book:—How to stop 
treadmilling away at things you don’t really want to do and 
hag relaxing creatively among the things you do want 
to do. 


June 1i non-fiction $3.60 
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IVAN OBOLENSKY, ING. / THE HOUSE wal is HOOKS 
341 EAST 62 STREET N. Y., N. Ymm: 





BUT NOT NEXT DOOR 
by Harry and David Rosen 


A documentary narrative of what actually happened in 
Deerfield, Illinois, when an integrated housing development 
was planned for a traditionally all-white suburb of a great 
metropolis. The true story of what happens—not in the 
South, but in the North—when a community is faced with 
the problems of integration ‘right next door’. 


April 5 non-fiction $3.95 


THE RED HERRING 
by Col. Gunther E. Hartel, Ret. 


The shocking truth of Communist tactics In post-war Salz- 
burg-—-and the more shocking discovery that we are still not 
equipped to successfully combat these tactics. 


March 23 non-fiction $4.50 
THE GRAVESIDE COMPANION 
Ed. by J. Francis McComas 


An anthology of famous murders committed in California, 
each case has been carefully reconstructed by a member of - 
the Mystery Writers of America. 


May 4 anthology $4.50 


THE OLD WEST IN FACT 
Ed. by Irwin R. Blacker 


An impressive collection of Western fact, and a fine com- 
panion volume to THE OLD WEST IN FICTION—also 


edited hy Irwin Blacker. 
May 14 non-fiction $7.56 


REBEL TO JUDGMENT 
by Anthony C. West 


Once more Mr. West's poetic grasp of the English lan- 
guege brings to life memorable characters deeply rooted in 
the half-pagan landscape of Northern Ireland. A young 
man, searches for and finds manhood. : 


July 2 fiction $3.95 


FOCUS ON ART 
TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
by Florence Homolka 
The humanity and genius of such men as Brancusi, Utrillo, 


Jouvet and Chaplin are brought to sharp focus through the 


lens and words of Mrs. Homolka. 
July 16 non-fiction $12.50 


pre-pub. 310.00 


Watch for announcement of our Spring ’62 juvenile list—ASTOR BOOKS for Young People 
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SERIES 780 — Deluxe 
binders with water-clear, 
transparent, rigid, vinyl front 
and back covers. Chinese Red 
or Sable Brown vinyl back 
Spine. Positive lock — posi- 
tive positioning by channel 
springs. 8 sizes! 


Da Choose Rigid or Flexible 


SERIES 680 — Same 
quality as Series 780 but with 
flexible transparent, vinyl 
front cover and flexible vinyl 
back cover of Chinese Red or 
Sable Brown. Positive lock — 
positive positioning by chan- 
nel springs. 8 sizes! 


X 


Write for complete information 
on Series 680 and Sertes 780 
Pertodical Binders, 
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since 1909—a standard in children’s librarianship 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


10th edition 





When you need information on children’s books 
o for purchasing © for catalogin g e for refer- 
ence © for rebinding, discarding, and réplacing 
© for teaching courses in book selection you'll 
find authoritative guidance, fast, in CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG, 1961. 


3,310 fully-entered books 
all of them proved in use 


complete bibliographical information — 
Dewey Decimal classifications 


suggested subject headings 
based on Sears List of Subject Headings 


annotations showing content and scope 
evaluations by established reviewing media 
appropriate grade levels 

title and author analytics 
names and addresses of publishers 


_ 4 annual supplements 
to add approximately 1100 titles 


The price of the 10th edition includes 
supplement service through 1965... $12 


(foreign: $15) | 


for. immediate delivery—order your copies now from 


D THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue * New York 52 
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Libraries are under pressure today both to 
include and to exclude books and other 
materials, on the grounds not only of pub- 
lic taste and moral standards, but also of 
political and religious viewpoints. Espe- 
cially in smaller libraries, where collec- 
tions are sharply limited in size, the li- 
brarian is often challenged to justify both 
selection and rejection of many titles. This 
annotated list of books, articles, and pam- 
phlets is intended to identify problem areas 
and provide a source of authoritative and 
effective statements for use when such 
problems arise. 


Readings on book selection and intellectual 
freedom, 1954-1961 


compiled by Ruth W. Gregory 


e Miss Gregory is li- 
brarian of the Wau- 
kegan, Illinois, Pub- 
lic Library. She was 
president of the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division 
in 1955, during which 
time she helped plan 
the Work Conference 
on Book Selection 
held in connection 
l with the Philadelphia 
Conference. She chaired and reported on a dis- 
cussion oj book selection in small public libraries 
at a conference held the next year in Whittier, 


Concepts and Responsibilities in Book 
l Selection 


American Library Association. American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians. Policies and Proce- 
dures for Selection of School Library Materials. 
Chicago, ALA, 1961. 4 p. (mimeograph) ; School 
Libraries, v. 11 (October 1961), p. 37—38. 

Guide to formulation of policies on materials selec- 
tion for school libraries. Of value for its concise, di- 
rect approach to policy statement content. Mimeo- 
graphed edition includes examples. 





American Library Association. Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom. Freedom of Book Selec- 
tion; ed. by Fredric J. Mosher. Chicago, ALA, 
1954. 132 p. 


Papers from the 1953 Conference on Intellectual 


California (see Freedom of Book Selection, Item 
2 in the bibliography). She is now chairman of 
the Adult Services Division’s Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Materials. 


Freedom including the classic “The Librarian’s Re- 
sponsibility: Not Censorship, but Selection,” by 
Lester Asheim; Freedom to Read Statement; Eisen- 
hower’s letter on intellectual freedom, and other 
material of permanent value. 


Reprints of this bibliography are available from ALA headquarters. Single copies 
free; 25 for 85¢; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. Remittance should accompany order. 


| 
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American Library Association. Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom. Freedom of Communica- 
tion; ed. by William Dix and Paul Bixler. Chi- 
cago, ALA, 1954. 143 p. 

Papers and discussion from the 1952 Conference 
on Intellectual Freedom on pressures affecting book 
selection, the library’s responsibility to society, and 
its relationship to other media of .communication. 


American Library Association. Public Libraries ` 


Division. “Book and Nonbook Materials.” In 
Public Library Service; a Guide to Evaluation, 
with Minimum Standards, p. 31-37. Chicago, 
ALA, 1956. 

Basic principles and standards for the building of 
a collection. An essential document for all public H- 
brarians, trustees, and city officials. 


American Library Association. Public Libraries 
Division. “Book Selection: Proceedings of a 
Work Conference,” PLD Reporter, no. 4 (Oc- 
tober 1955). 65 p. 

Papers and discussion on objectives, theories, and 
procedures related to book selection policy state- 
ments. Reprints excerpts from outstanding public 
library statements fer the guidance of small libraries. 


American Library Association. Public Library 
Association. Committee on Standards for Work 
with Young Adults in Public Libraries. “Selec- 
tion of Materials.” In Young.Adult Services in 
the Public Library, p. 21-28. Chicago, ALA, 
1960. 

Principles, criteria, .and aids for selection for 
young people, with advice on size of collection, 
weeding, and budgets. 


Asheim, Lester, and associates. The Humanities 
and the Library: Problems in the Interpretation, 
Evaluation and Use of Library Materials. Chi- 
cago, ALA, 1957. 278 p. 

A teaching tool focused on the contents of books 
and on criteria for selection in the field of the 
humanities. Useful for in-service training and gen- 
eral background knowledge. 


Asheim, Lester. “Layman vs. Librarian,” Library 
Journal, v. 80 (February 1, 1955), p. 253-58. 


Exchange of views on censorship versus selection ` 


formulating a philosophy of positive selection in the 
area of communistic materials and emphasizing se- 
lection “for” the democratic way of life. 


Broderick, Dorothy. “Demand Is a Misnomer,” 
Library Journal, v. 86 (September 15, 1961), p 
3009-10. 

An exposé of the “demand theory” as ignorance 
in the area of “series” books for children which 


points out the professional obligation to educate as 


well as to satisfy. 


Carter, Mary Duncan, and Bonk, Wallace John. 
Building Library Collections, N.Y., Scarecrow 
Pr., 1959. 259 p. 
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Introduction to book selection objectives, princi- 
ples, book-finding tools, procedures of ordering, and 
maintaining a collection. Appendices reprint selected 
book selection policy statements, Useful for inex- 
perienced librarians. 


Danton, J. Periam, ed. The Climate of Book 
Selection: Social Influences on School and Pub- 
lic Libraries, Berkeley, Univ. of California, 
School of Librarianship, 1959. 98 p. 

Eight social scientists and one librarian’ examine 
the general ideological atmosphere in which books 
are selected. 


Eakin, Mary K. “Introduction.” In her Good 
Books for Children: A Selection of Outstanding 
Children’s Books Published 1948-57, p. vii—xiv. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1959. 

Criteria of evaluation followed by description of 
method of analyzing children’s books at the Center 
for Children’s Books. Of value to children’s and 
school librarians and teachers. : 


Fiske, Marjorie. Book Selection and Censorship, 
a Study of School and Public Libraries in Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley, Univ. of California Pr., 1959. 

A sociologist’s findings of the effects of self-im- 
posed restrictions and outside pressures on book 
selection in school and public libraries in California. 
A provocative volume for librarians, trustees, and 
school administrators. 


Hanna, Geneva R., and McAllister, Mariana K.. 
“Book Selection for Young People.” In their 
Books, Young People, and Reading Guidance, 
p. 103-31. N.Y., Harper, 1960. 

A definition of book selection and criteria for 
analyzing and evaluating books for school libraries, 
with a section on selecting adult books for young 


- readers, Of particular value to young adult librarians 


in public libraries. 


Illinois University Library School. The Nature 
and Development of the Library Collection. 
Champaign, Univ. of Illinois Library School, 
1957. 139 p. 

Institute papers on selecting library materials for 
adults and children and stating the case for the 
“librarian as the trustee of the public’s right to 
know.” Slanted directly at the small and medium- 
sized public libraries. 


Merritt, Leroy C.; Boaz, Martha, and Tisdel, - 
Kenneth S. Reviews in Library Book Selection.. 
Detroit, Wayne State Univ. Pr., 1958. 188 p. — 

An analysis of book reviewing patterns which de- 
fines the essentials of a constructive review, considers 
criteria in relation to best sellers, and looks at library 
staff reviewing. 


Pacific Northwest Library Association. “Book 
Selection”; “Book Selection and Censorship.” In 
The Public Libraries of the Pacific Northwest, 
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p. 159-61; p. 213-22. Seattle, Univ. of Washing- 
ton Pr., 1960. 

F. indings of the Pacific Northwest library develop- 
ment project on the extent of trustee involvement 
. in “book selection and on trustee attitudes toward 
restrictive acquisition policies. 

Phinney, Eleanor. “Adult Educational Needs, a 
Touchstone for Selection,” Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, v. 32 (May 1958), p. 644-45. l 

Philosophy of selection of library materials which 

correlates basic criteria with the use factor to meet 


the educational needs of adults at various stages of 
maturity, 


Reid, Douglas. “Drafting a Written Book Selec- 
tion Policy,” Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 35 (Sep- 
tember 1960), p. 48-49. | 
Guidelines for a workshop outlining simple meth- 
ods of procedure, contents of informational kits, and 
useful publications. Of value as a “self-starter.” 


Stoffel, Lester L. “Book Selection by Staff Com- 
mittee,” Illinois Libraries, v. 41 (May 1959), p. 
319-21. 

Procedures of a small library outlining ground 
rules, division of responsibility, and dependence upon 
policy statement in the involvement of staff in 
book selection. 


Wolf, Hazel C. “The Library Board and Book 
Selection,” Illinois Libraries, v. 41 (May 1959), 
p. 322-26. 

Reaffirmation of the policy-making function of 
the board which describes the trustees’ role in form- 
ulations of policy statements and in meeting criti- 
cisms and pressures. 


Sensitive Areas and Controversies 


Blanshard, Paul. The Right to Read: The Bat- 
tle Against Censorship. Boston, Beacon Pr., 1955. 
339 p. 

History of censorship controls, shifting moral 
standards, muddled legal backgrounds, and the gaps 
between professed beliefs and actual practice. 


Carnes, Paul N. “Censorship: Moral Aspects,” 
Library Journal, v. 80 (June 15, 1955), p. 1445- 
48. 

A warning of the dangers in prohibitory laws 
which restrict freedom to choose between right and 
wrong and/or excuse parents from assuming respon- 
sibility for their children’s reading habits. 


Carnovsky, Leon. “The Obligation and Respon- 
sibilities of the Librarian Concerning Censor- 
ship.” In Marshall, John David, and others, 
Books, Libraries, Librarians, p. 324-40, Hamden, 
Conn., Shoe String Pr., 1955. 

Clarifies the confusion between book selection and 
censorship, identifies problems and obligations, and 
points out the distinction between the right to ex- 
press and the right to dominate. 


Daniels, Walter Machray, ed. The Censorship of 


Books (Reference Shelf, v. 26, no. 5). N.Y., 
Wilson, 1959. 202 p. 

‘Material of permanent value on the pros ‘and 
cons of censorship, reprinting basic documents such 
as Westchester Freedom to Read, Statement, ALA 
Statement on Labeling. 


Douglas, William O. “Censorship and Prior Re- 
straint.” In his The Right of the People, p. 66- 
78. N.Y., Doubleday, 1958. 

Enumeration of advantages lost to the citizen in a 
system of dictatorship by censorship. 


Ellsworth, Ralph E., and Harris, Sarah M. 


“The American Right Wing,” Univ. of Illinois 


Library School Occasional Papers, no. 59 (No- 
vember 1960). 50 p. (Now published by Public 
Affairs Pr., Washington, D.C.) 

Background study of the volume and variety of 
opinion publications issued by voluntary organiza- 
tions known as rightists. 


Evans, Bergen. “The Storm over Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover,” Coronet, v. 47 (December 1959), 


p. 144-50. 


Review of a long-lived censorship case pointing ` 


to censorship as an affront to every adult and a © 


misconception of the real meaning of this country. 


Haight, Anhe Lyon. Banned Books: Informal 
Notes on Some Books Banned for Vartous Rea- 
sons at Various Times and in Various Places. 
2d ed. N.Y., Bowker, 1955. 172 p: 

Chronological list of books banned from 387 B.c. 
to 1954, with an introduction by Morris Ernst ques- 
tioning fears that are unbecoming a free people. 


Jennison, Peter S. “Today’s Challenge to the 
Book World,” Library Journal, v. 82 (October l, 
1957), p. 2319-25. 


Prophecy on the ultimate triumph of the book, in- 


cluding a report on American Book Committee proj- 
ects designed to help cure bibliophobia and a 
commentary on the dangers of “anticipatory” cen- 
sorship. 


Johnson, Charles D. “The Legal Status of the 


Librarian,” Library Journal, v. 81 (September 1, 
1956), p. 1847-52. 

A lawyer’s view of practical steps to protect job 
rights and to establish procedures to counteract at- 
tempts to restrict the circulation of books. 


Lacy, Dan. “Obscenity and Censorship,” Chris- 
tian Century, v. 77 (May 4, 1960), p. 540-43. 

Examination of five categories that raise censorial 
blood pressure, with commentary on legal resources, 
dangers of extralegal compulsions, and the values 
of positive programs through libraries and other 
agencies. A valuable summary for youth workers, 
ministerial groups, and concerned citizens. 


McKeon, Richard; Merton, Robert K.; and Gell- 
horn, Walter. The Freedom to Read: Perspec- 
tive and Program, N.Y., Bowker, 1957. 110 p. 
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A quotable study of the philosophical, political, 
moral, and legal problems of censorship, with recom- 
mendations for practical action and research. 


McNeal, Archie L. “Censorship.” In American 
Library and Book Trade Annual 1961, p. 157- 
"59. N.Y., Bowker, 1960. 

Annals of censorship for the period from July 
1959 to July 1960 reporting publications, the appoint- 
ment of an advisory group to the Postmaster General, 
and details of proposed legislation. 


Merritt, Leroy ©. “Notes of Merritt,” Library 
Journal, v. 86 (December 1, 1961), p. 4158-60. 


Brief commentary on intellectual freedom which 
reprints the policy statement of the Intellectual 
Freedom Committze of the California Library Asso- 
ciation and the Book Selection Policies Committee 
of the School Library Association of California. A 
useful guide for librarians as individuals and as 
members of associations. 


Pilpel, Harriet F., and Zavin, Theodora S. “Cen- 
sorship.” In their Rights and Writers: A Hand- 
book of Literary and Entertainment Law, p. 
315-69. N.Y., Dutton, 1960. 

Exarrination of governmental and nongovernmental 
restrictions in relation to the public weal. Especially 
valuable for reprints of illuminating commentaries 


on court decisions published in the Publishers’ 
Weekly column, “But Can You Do That?” 


Rogers, Virgil M. “Don’t Let Censors Take You 
Unaware,” Library Journal, v. 80 (December 
15, 1955), p. 2879-81. 

A school man’s advice on aims and objectives, 
proper handling of controversial material, and ef- 
fective use of lines of communication with children, 
parents, and teachers. Of value to school and chil- 
dren’s librarians. 


Strout, Donald E. “Intellectual Freedom Land- 
marks: 1955-60,” Part I: “Causes for Comfort,” 
Library Journal, v. 86 (June 1, 1961), p. 2035- 
42: Part Il: “Causes for Concern,” Library Jour- 
nal, v. 86 (August 1961), p. 2575-79. 

Review of five years of major court decisions, of 
significant defenses of intellectual freedom through 
libraries, of textbook troubles, of undocumented use 
of statistics, and of concern for professional pre- 
censorship. Includes an excellent summary of what 
the jurists said, cuotable remarks of librarians un- 
der pressure, association policy statements useful as 
guidelines for all librarians. 


Weems, John Edward. “Textbooks under Fire,” 
Publishers’ Weekly, v. 180 (October 2, 1961), 
p. 22-24. 

Background information on political censorship of 
textbooks in Texas, with revealing quotations of 
manifestos, criteria, and opinions of individuals and 
groups who, J. Frank Dobie says, are “objecting to 
the 20th century.” 
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Viewpoints 


Cox, Harvey G., Jr. “Obscenity and Protestant 
Ethics,” Christian Century, v. 76 (April 8, 1959), 
p. 415-17. 

A call for the development of a Protestant doc- 
trine of obscenity which charges that the Protestants 
are theologically unequipped to understand the 
labels used by quasi-offcial guardians of public 
morality. 


Downs, Robert B., ed. The First Freedom; Lib- 
erty and Justice in the World of Books and Read- 
ing. Chicago, ALA, 1950. 469 p. 

The 20th century’s most comprehensive anthology 
of American and English essays, commentaries, and 
documents in vigorous defense of intellectual freedom 
in writing, publishing, and the provision of free 
access to books. An indispensable item for reference ` 
and circulation. 


Fearnside, W. Ward. “Thoughts about the In- 
tegrity of a Library,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
v. 30 (November 1955), p. 239-43. 

A university professor’s answer to book-purgers 
motivated by fear of communism which emphasizes 
the “affirmative strength” of a nation supported by 
free and open channels of information. 


Finletter, Thomas K. “The Great Tradition,” 
Library Journal, v. 81 (February 1, 1956), p. 
311-17. 

A call for vigilance in defense of basic American 
rights which forcefully denies that assaults on the 
Bill of Rights or ignorance of foreign ideas can be 
sources of strength for the U.S. 


Fitzgerald, Thomas J. “NODL States Its Case,” 
America, v. 97 (June 1, 1957), p. 280-82. 

The Executive Secretary of the National Office 
for Decent Literature explains the code used for 
evaluation of comic books, magazines, and pocket- 
sized books for young people and the make-up of 
its reviewing committee. 


Gardiner, Harold C. Catholic Viewpoint on Cen- 
sorship. N.Y., Hanover House, 1958. 192 p. 

A statement on the position of the Roman Catholic 
church on censorship and an examination of the 
censorship controversy in the United States, Ap- 
pendices include quotations from articles and state- 
ments representing both sides of the argument. 


Golden, Harry. “Protest for Eleven Books.” In 
his Only in America, p. 289-92. Cleveland, 
World Pub. Co., 1958. 

An essay on book-burning as the “crime of crimes,” 
recalling the book treasures of successive civiliza- 
tions which were irretrievably ae because dictators 
are afraid of books. 


Gordon, Rosalie M. “Why You Can’t Find Con- 
servative Books in Public Libraries,” Human 
Events, v. 18 (September 8, 1961), 4 p. 


ALA Bulletin February 1962 


A charge of reactionaryism among librarians and 
imbalance in book acquisition, with commentaries 
on book selection aids from the vantage point of 
the far right. 


Haney, Robert W. Comstockery in America. 
N.Y., Beacon Pr., 1960. 199 p. 

A Unitarian minister’s view of censorship through- 
out history, with a major emphasis on present day 
restraints imposed by public authorities and private 
groups. 


Harris, Sydney J. “You Get Soiled in Hunt for 
Dust.” In his Last Things First, p. 188-89. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1961. 

A newspaper columnist penetrates the attitudes 
and curiosities of the overly zealous crusader to 
point to basic solutions. A quotable essay for use 
with groups. 


Horchler, Richard. “Literature and Morality,” 
Commonweal, v. 69 (February 27, 1959), p. 
559-61. 

Study of the relationship between literature and 
morality which points out that the enthusiastic mora- 
list who scrutinizes literature must be competent to 
judge it within the aesthetic context which gives it 
meaning. 


Johnson, Gerald W. “The Devil Is Dead, and 
What a Loss!” In Haydn, Hiram, and Saunders, 
Betsy, The American Scholar Reader, p. 157-64. 
N.Y., Atheneum, 1960. 

An examination of the recrudescence of Puritanism 
which produced the tyranical bluenose and the cli- 


mate of fear, hysteria, boredom, and suspicion in 
which the censor can be effective. 


Kilpatrick, James Jackson, Smut Peddlers. N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1960. 323 p. 

A newspaper editor reviews the problems of 
obscenity and examines court decisions involving the 
First and the Fourteenth Amendments. 


Martin, Harold C. “Books and Boys,” Horn Book, 
v. 35 (October 1959), p. 355-67. 

: A Harvard professor looks at the barriers librar- 
ians set up between the book and the consumer and 
charges that timidity and caution are in violation of 
the librarian’s duty. 


Murray, John Courtney. “Should There Be A 
Law?” In his Fe Hold These Truths: Catholic 
Reflections on the American Proposition, p. 
155-74. N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1960. 

Examination of morals and the law in relation to 
censorship which points out that constraints have 
multiple consequences, that censorship is no job for 
the amateur, that coercion should be left to public 
authority, and that the greatest danger lies in not 
reading good books. 


Rogers, Virgil M. “Toward Intellectual Free- 
dom,” ALA Bulletin, v. 51 (April 1957), p. 243- 
47. 

A testimonial to the value of “The Library Bill of 
Rights” and other documents to clarify thinking on 
intellectual freedom, noting the courage of individual 
educators and associations that have staunchly taken 
their place in an historic line of defenders of free- 
dom. 00o 





INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of Illi- 
nois Graduate School of Library Science, Ur- 
bana, and is based on quarterly circulation re- 
ports from 37 public libraries which are known 
to constitute a representative sample of all 
United States public libraries in cities of over 
25,000 (1950) population. In each case the index 


value is the median of the 37 libraries’ per- 
centages found when their current circulation 
figure is divided by their own circulation figures 
for 1939 (or for the corresponding quarter of 
1939). For further information see p. 334-35 of 
the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


TABLE 1. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 37 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 1959 
TO DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100) 








1960. 1961 
Jan Apr July Oct Jan Apr July Oct. 
Index Value............. 133 135 124. 122 114 141 123 
Per cent Juvenile......... 51 51 47 48 47 50 47 
Per cent Adult Fiction.... 26 24 29 23 23 23 29 
Per cent Adult Nonfiction. 23 25 24 29 30 27 24 





Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 32-37 libraries, since not all libraries are 
able to supply all the needed data. eoe 
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BRO-DART’S LIFETIME “SELF-STICK” 


It's the fastest, easiest book jacket cover to apply. With Bro-Dart’s Lifetime® 
“Self-Stick” you need no glue, no separate attaching tape, almost no effort. 
“Self-Stick” tabs (exclusively Bro-Dart’s) have been built right into our 
famous Plasti-Kieer® Lifetimes at all four corners. Just slip the cover on, 
press it fastened. The very maximum in protection is assured, and you save 
time, labor, material, repajring and rebinding. So order Lifetimes with ‘‘Self- 
Stick” tabs now. And remember: Bro-Dart makes them all — Foldons,'™ 
Regulars,” Simplex.'" The Plasti-Kleer answer for every circulation need! 
_Write for our catalog today! 


= anit USTRIES | 
Bre p we Dept. 540C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey, 


Library supplies ... library charging systems... 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Ubvary furniture s Alanar Book Processing Center, Bro-Dart industries (Canada) Ltd. 
inc. = Bro-Dart Books, Inc. = Unidoc Service, inc. 520 King Street, West ,Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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29 NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


contribute to 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR eneyelopediax 





Reference book quality begins with the selection of 
highly qualified writers and authenticators. 


Glenn Seaborg, Lester B. Pearson, Pearl Buck, Sir Howard W. Florey, and George 
W. Beadle—newly named Chancellor of the University of Chicago, are among the 
29 living winners of Nobel Prizes who have contributed to the American Educator 
Encyclopedia. Fellow contributors include such eminent men and women as May 
Hill Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Sara Innis Fenwick, Senator Hiram Fong, Charles 
F. Gosnell, J. Edgar Hoover, President John F. Kennedy, Willy Ley, Roger H. 
McDonough, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Edward A. Parsons, R. Marlin 
Perkins, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Paul 8. Sears, and Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 


Reference book quality is guaranteed through careful editing by an out- 
standing permanent staff, and by pre-testing of new reference materials 
in classrooms and the Tangley Oaks Laboratory School. 


Have you seen the second 1962 edition of the American Educator Encyclo- 

pedia? Twenty-five hundred pages revised; latest census figures; biog- 
raphy of President Kennedy; comprehensive coverage of Newbery and Caldecott 
award winners, manned space flights, “the best encyclopedia article on 
Shakespeare.” If you haven’t examined the American Educator recently, don’t 
overlook this prized set, a best buy for bookshelves and budget. Write to Mrs. 
Victoria Johnson for the Tangley Oaks Report on the 1962 American Educator 
Encyclopedia, or for information about the Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship 
in Education. — 
3 Tested and Produced by 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


THE TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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IN THESE 
20 VOLUMES 5% 
... THE ANSWERS TO EVERY STUDENT’S 
(AND TEACHER’S) QUESTIONS ABOUT SCIENCE 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SCJ ENCE encyciorepia 


One of the most important reference works ever written for schools and libraries! 





e20 volumes, including complete Index, «Hundreds of cross-references to stimulate 


Bibliography, and Teachers’ Study Guide. “look-up” technique. 

ə Devoted exclusively to all physical and e Written by a team of 74 experts and 
natural sciences. . authorities in science and education. 

e Over 4,000 entries; over 2,500 illustrations è Contains the most up-to-date scientific in- - 
in color. formation available. 

e 200 science projects and experiments. e Eligible under Title ITI, N.D.E.A. 


Published by Childrens Press, Inc. in cooperation with the National College of Education. 


Graduated Vocabulary! Covers grade reading levels 3 through 9. 
The start of each entry is at the third grade reading level, describing 
the entry topic in easy-to-grasp concepts. The type is large and clear, 
attractive to young readers. Following, in smaller type, the vocabulary 
and science concepts gradually become more complex. Each student 
can research up to his own ability! 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION ¢ . 
OFFER TO LIBRARIES! 3 99 3 net, postpaid 


If your order is received before March 15, 1962, the pre-publication 
price is only $39.95 net, postpaid. If you are not completely satisfied 
after receiving The Young People’s Science Encyclopedia, you may 
send back the set, paying return postage only. 


After March 15, 1962, list price $59.95; net, postpaid to schools and 
libraries $44.95. ' 


Childrens Press Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave. Chicago 7, Ilinois 
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The sound of poetry | 
| by William Ready 


e Mr. Ready is librarian of Marquette Univer- 


sity, Milwaukee. He is the author of The Poor 


Hater, a novel, and of many short stories and 
articles. He received the Clarence Day Award 
at the Cleveland Conference. . 


While phonograph records have been a part of 
library circulation for generations in the more 
generous of our libraries, only recently have 
they become a new dimension in literature. 
Those of us in middle age remember the 
cracked voice of Caruso on machines that we 
wound. up by hand. For decades now the soar- 
ing sound of music on records has become a 
part of our musical heritage and has done for 
the composer what Andre Malraux maintains 
the fine art reproduction presently possible 
has done for the artist—make his work appre- 
ciated far beyond the walls that hold the 
original. — 

There is an argument against this that is 
growing in strength. Because of the sound en- 





X 


gineers and the printing technocrats, the sound 
of music and the sight of painting are being 
removed from the original, from what the 
artist decided in the first place. We are taking 
the shadow for the substance and this can lead 
to catastrophe. 

However, in poetry it is altogether different. 
It started just a few years ago when that roar- 
ing Welshman put the horn of poetry to his 
lips and blew it for the Caedmon sisters. It 
was the first time in the history of the world 
that millions were hearing poetry for the first 
time. I remember how an “Omnibus” tele- 
vision program was interrupted to announce 
the death of Dylan Thomas at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital in the Village. Through the blurred 
and blotched still picture of his misspent life 
came the brazen glory of his voice declaiming, 
for the millions staring at their television sets, 
his noble lament for Death that had en- 
compassed him within the hour: “Do not go 
gentle into that good night.” 

This eulogy of the dead poet was the first 
literary success of the phonograph world. 
Since that time, Caedmon has triumphed and 
has brought us many charming records of 
poets and storytellers reading their own work. 
Along with Caedmon, the Library of Congress, 


‘Spoken Arts Series, and others such as Angel 


and Riverside, have added, for our enjoyment, 
a great wealth of literature in a new dimen- 
sion. This wealth has become a charge on us, 
like books, to circulate and make known. 
There are now hundreds of recordings; 
there will be thousands very soon, with their 
present culmination the Caedmon Shakespeare 
series. But the Library of Congress recording, 
“An Album of Modern Poetry,” edited by 
Oscar Williams with a printed text included, 
is really a joy and really pushes the books of 
these poets back on the shelves or makes refer- 


Dylan Thomas, that roaring Welshman, in his youth. 
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ences out of them, their proper role when the 
voice of the poet can be caught as truly as it 
is here. It is surprising how well so many poets 
and writers can read their own work. The pale 
high brave Southern voice of William Faulk- 
ner accepting his Nobel Prize transmutes the 
cold words of the text of his message into a 
stern call to action for the artist. 

No editor or printer can ever do Eudora 
Welty justice again after you have once heard 
her reading (Caedmon, TC-1010) her raucous 
and comic story. “Why I Live at the P.O.,” 
and her lovely tale of the old Negro woman, 
“A Worn Path.” 

Frank O’Connor reads his own stories, “The 
Drunkard” and “My Oedipus Complex” 
(Caedmon, TC-1936), better than any author 
has a right to, and Alfred Knopf must be 
proud of this white-headed boy he has sup- 
ported in publishing for so long and so well. 

John Betjemar: made history in print twice 
recently by making a best seller out of his 
Collected Poems, and by writing his early life 
in blank verse and selling that well also, 


Summoned by Bells. Now Spoken Arts (710) 
has brought out “The Golden Treasury of 
John Betjeman” and has capped with this rec- 
ord his two earlier successes in print, making, 
with the charm and the power of his voice, his 
own fine hat trick. 

There are Eliot and Yeats, James Stephens 
and Masefield, all available on Spoken Arts 
records, and every large city and college town 
has a stock of them. But these recordings 
reach down to the primary and high school 
levels. To hear Walter Brennan reading “The 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County” (Caed- 
mon, TC-1027) will hush any crowded class, 
and Dylan Thomas’ memorable rendition of 
his childhood, “A Child’s Christmas in Wales” 
(Caedmon, TC-1002), will ring through the 
minds of the children who hear it like a bell 
in an underwater belfry. Every school and col- 
lege in the land should possess these records 
even before they own the books. They can help 
us more to fulfil our real purpose in all things 
than anything else invented since the coming 
of print. eee 





C.W. POST exci 


UNIVERSITY 


BROOKVILLE, 
LONG ISLAND 


NOW ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS 
FOR SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate program of high standards offers 


COLLEGE 





opportunities for professional growth and E 


Courses Leading to the MASTERS DEGREE offered in: 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, EDUCATION, ENGLISH, GUIDANCE and COUNSELING, 


HISTORY, LIBRARY SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, 
MUSIC EDUCATION and POLITICAL SCIENCE 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 
JUNE 25th to JULY 27th; JULY 30th to AUG. 31st 


OUTSTANDING FACULTY & LIBRARY FACILITIES 


New Men's and Women’s Residence Halls 
Applications from DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL 


C.W. POST COLLEGE, P.O., GREENVALE, L. l, N. Y. 
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Situated on the North Shore of 
Long Island, the campus is just one 
hour from New York City’s theatres, 
museums, concerts, and other 
cultural and recreational activities. 


Nearby are famous beaches, sailing 
clubs, summer stock theatres, 
parks, golf courses. 


126 acre campus facilities include a 
swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 
stable, outdoor plays and concerts. 


February 1962 


New delights for “newteens” from 





JUVENILE 
BOOK DIVISION 





Sea Challenge: 
The Epic Voyage of Magellan 
Eloise Engle 


Antonio and his faithful friend, Big Sancho, 
sign on with Ferdinand Magellan, in a thrill- 
filled voyage that makes history hve again. 
256 pp. Ilus, March $2.95 


Reinforced Library Binding $2.89 net 


Bruce Larkin: 
Air Force Cadet 


Jack Pearl 


Bruce’s first year as a “‘doolie” in the U.S. Air 
Force Academy will fascinate all boys and 
their fathers. 176 pp. Illus. April $2.95 


Reinforced Library Binding $2.89 net 


Flags of American 


History 
David D. Crouthers 


89 flags in rich, full color tell the story of 
America andthe colorful events which shaped 
its history. 80 pp. Illus, April $2.95 





Hammond, 


















...and these exciting 
fiction hits! 


THE FROSTY FILLY Janet 
Hughes. After adventures galore 
in the Virginia hunt ‘country, 
Franny — disguised as a Stable 
“boy — discovers she can be 
happy even as a girl. 225 pp. 
Illus. $2.95 
Reinforced Library 
Binding 





$2.89 net 


CROSS COUNTRY ADVEN- 
TURE Miriam Gilbert. An inti- 
mate glimpse of America through 
the eyes of teenage twins, in this 
gay story of their cross-country 
junket by car. 225 pp. Illus. 
$2.95 


* 
















Reinforced Library 
Binding $2.89 net 


THE TALBOT BOYS Harrison 
and Mathilda Reed. Suspenseful 
search for treasure in dangerous 
tropical waters involves attempt- 
ed murder, an illegal still, even 
a panther. 225 pp. Ulus. $2.95 
Reinforced Library 
Binding 








£2.89 net 





C. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 


Maplewood, New Jersey 
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you can do it FASTER 
with SORTKWIK 


THE Bo 
INVISIBLE ee ag i 


FINGERTIP a eN ey 


ed 
IO aye oe 


r L 
if a dagian E ea 


filing & collating 











NO MORES 


Just apply SORTWIK to T for 
greaseless, stainless, tacky film. Pick up papers 
easily, quickly. Hygroscopic action attracts 
moisture to fingers, makes one application long 

lasting. Contains no drying alcohol. Washes 
off easily, Widely used throughout the country 
wherever paper handling is a problem. 


ONLY 50¢ EACH 


AT YOUR STATIONER 
SPECIAL OFFER: Write on your letterhead 
for full size container to test on the job. 


LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dep't. 0-10, 2736 Lyndale Avenue South 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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The Cream Of Publishing 


For Children from 
m@ Golden Press 
ARENS o UGAZ PRESS m Grosset & Dunlap 

-- JM Harper & Brothers 
m Random House 


Shipment From Our Own 
Stock Within 48 Hours! 


A New Personalized Book Service To 
Satisfy The Buying Needs Of School 
And Public Librarians, Principals, 
Teachers 





The idea for our new, unique Book Service came from Principals, Teachers and Librarians as they 
described the type of book service they wanted and needed. Because our new Book Service was sug- 
gested by them, the response has been most enthusiastic. We're sure that you will be just as pleased. 


Every Title Is A Top Choice: Our stock of more 
than 400 titles is made up from favored choices 
by schools and libraries during the past year 
from the books distributed by our four prominent 
publishers. 


All Our Prices Are Publishers’ Net Prices—Lowest 
Prices Available Anywhere 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE Guarantee: Every book in 
our Book List is guaranteed to give entire satis- 
faction. Any book may be returned, for credit or 
refund, whose editorial content is unsatisfactory, 
or whose binding is not adequately long-lasting. 


FILL OUT 
AND MAIL 





= INFORMATION 
ABOUT THIS 
EXCITING 
NEW 
BOOK SERVICE! 


Title 


Deane a 


PT hee Ke Fe RT EE AY eT Ce GT FT TOR OE iy RT wee AS To Me EIT] a Hn 


BOOK SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 

Educational Division, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS, INC. SBP-89 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

Alin. Nelson D, Rosé 

PLEASE CHECK: 


O Send Book List No. 1, listing and PEE more than 400 ‘‘first choice” 
children's library books, with folder and postage-pald order envelopes. 


Cl A us on your mailing list. 


k here for information on now to become a part time Educationa! Book 


ae nice Sere tie in your area 


My namo a eR aa 


School or LIbTa yn a a 
Stretta a ee ee a TCE aN 
Clty Zone 


Personal Services From Our Education Represent- 
atives: We have a large staff of qualified Educa- 
tional Representatives, ready to offer you speedy, 
considerate service. 


All Titles Are Library Bound 
New Titles Available: Our Book List is made up of 


the most recent titles. As new titles are published, 
you are promptly advised of their availability. 


48 Hour Shipment: All titles are stocked by us, 
and shipment takes place within 48 hours of 
receipt of your order. 


State 





Pee Se oe eee al 
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LIBRARY BUREAU'S NEW BRACEBUILT 
Saath STACKS STAND UP STRAIGHT ‘N’ 


TALL WITHOUT BELT 
OR SUSPENDERS, 
CLYDE. 























If you’re a belt-and-suspenders type, you'll 
insist on sway braces for our NEW and 
exclusive Bracebuilt Stacks. But NEW 
thinking, NEW engineering, and NEW 
design have gone into Library Bureau's 
NEW Bracebuilt Steel Stacks—and the 
result; the Bracebuilt Stack keeps its 
stability and flexibility with or without 
sway braces. You can rely on that—just-as 
librarians everywhere have relied on 
Library Bureau for 85 years. 


Our new engineering principles eliminate 
sway, sag, and “walking.” For the details 
of this feature, ask one of our-LB repre- 
sentatives. 





‘New Bracebuilts have a host of other fea- 
tures—less technical, but very important 
to you. Here are some: 


1. Angied Brackets—a new shape, 
exclusive with Library Bureau, and’ 
incorporating a bumper to prevent 
brackets from overlapping. 








2. Tu-Bar Shelves—provide for new 
lock-tite book supports. These can be 
set to support the books from a sus- 
pended position—or on top of the 
shelves in a conventional manner. Either 


way books always stay upright. w YOU MEAN WITH OR WITHOUT J 

it ~> SWAY BRACES. LET'S GO FIND 
3. Sloping and flat shelves for periodi- [ORS s T ] A BOOK ABOUT CHEESE. 
-cals—inverted brackets on the flat Wire, CA 


shelves stay out of the way, keep peri- 
odicals visible and easy to reach. © 


There’s more, but who wants to read fine 
print? For all the easy-to-read information 
you want, plus pictures, write today to 
Library Bureau, 


72. 8 , 72, r Systems Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 


122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Social pressures 


and academic librarianship 


by Arthur M. McAnally 


Recently a couple of journalism students ap- 
peared in the University of Oklahoma Library 
with a camera and a parking meter they had 
borrowed, set the parking meter by one of the 
library tables, and began taking pictures. 
When asked for an explanation, the students 
said that they were preparing a story on a 
university library of the future. Their ap- 
proach was naive, but even students know that 
changes are on the way and coming fast in 
academic libraries. 

What are these forthcoming changes, and 
how well prepared are academic librarians to 
cope with them? Perhaps these future trends 
may be foreseen most readily by taking a 
look first at the changes now under way in our 
society, then at the resulting adaptations in 
higher education. The ability of the library to 
cope successfully with rapid changes depends 
partly on the quality of current library edu- 
cation which prepares our staffs, consequently 
we also should take a good look at education 
for academic librarianship. 


© Mr. McAnally is director of libraries at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. His article is 
based on a talk he gave to the New Mexico Li- 
brary Association in April 1960. 


Some of the current social trends in Amer- | 
ica affecting higher education are an expand- 
ing population reflected in growing college 
enrollments; a steady shift of population to 
urban areas, which tends to improve the 
quality of public education; industrialization 
of our economy, placing greater emphasis on 
science and technology; expanding knowledge 
(and literature) in all fields but especially in 
the sciences; an aging population; more lei- 
sure time and stronger cultural interests; the 
growing dominance of the mass media of com- 
munication, especially television; increased 
wealth; and, finally, world pressures which 
are compelling America to review its values, 
its perspective, and its moral and spiritual 
strength, as well as the quality of its educa- 
tional system. 

These changes in American society are re- 
flected in turn by our institutions of higher 
education as they attempt to adjust to the 
changing needs of the larger society whose 
goals they serve. Institutional changes which 
have a direct bearing upon library service in 
the future include more and more students, 
ever-larger faculties, an increasing student- 
faculty ratio, steady expansion of the cur- 
riculum, increased research and professional 
education, more emphasis on science and 
technology, better prepared freshmen, greater 
interest in adult education and other exten- 
sion activities, and the lag in financial sup- 
port that always appears when social institu- 
tions are expanding rapidly. These are all 
factors of growth. Finally, and perhaps ex- 
ceedingly important for librarians, some insti- 
tutions are beginning to look questioningly at 
traditional teaching methods, in the belief 
that changes might help solve some of the 
problems of expansion. 
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These social factors and resulting institu- 
tional changes are being reflected in turn in 
college and university libraries in several 
different ways. The most obvious change is 
accelerated growth: in collections, size of 
staff, and library quarters. Our exploding 
resources have reached as many as six million 
volumes in one university library, and over 
three million in several others. This size has 
been at once a cause for pride and a source 
of many acute problems. 

In attempting to cope with this flood of 
books and students, we have been forced to- 
wards assembly line methods in processing, 
and supermarket practices in public services. 
We also are tending to disperse our collections 
and their use, to meet specialized needs better 
and to relieve pressures on a central library 
building. Quite a few university libraries also 
have tried to spread out users within the cen- 
tral library. | 

These dispersions of collections and services 
have been subject-oriented, except for storage 
and research buildings. As a result, we have 
more departmentation, and this departmenta- 
tion is usually along subject lines—subject 
orientation by choice in technical services, by 
necessity in public services to conform to uni- 
versity organization by subjects. Finally, the 
ever-growing flood of publications also is be- 
ing attacked by librarians in national coopera- 
tive plans, and by librarians and others in 
various approaches to bibliographical control. 

Second, library staffs also have been in- 
creasing rapidly. Instead of being uniform 
through all classifications, however, this ex- 
pansion in staff has been much greater in 
the subprofessional and clerical groups. Li- 
brarians have become more aware that a large 
amount of routine operations can be per- 
formed appropriately by nonprofessionals. The 
growing use of clerical staffs and creation of 
subprofessional categories has been brought 
about by factors such as better understanding 
of the principles of management, growing size 
of operations which makes feasible the separa- 
tion of routine duties, financial stringencies, 
and the shortage of librarians. 

One writer has suggested that two-thirds 
of library work may be nonprofessional, and 
another has said that one librarian should be 
able to supervise two nonprofessional staff 
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members. All professional librarians therefore 
are tending to become managers or super- 
visors, and this trend undoubtedly will con- 
tinue. 

Third, with the growth in size and variety 
of university personnel librarians have been 
forced to choose between identifying them- 
selves with either the faculty or the nonaca- 
demic staff, although often no choice is given. 
In more and more institutions, librarians are 
recognized as partners on the educational 
team. The reasons for this movement have 
been aired thoroughly in library literature 
(see Robert B. Downs, ed. The status of 
American college and university librarians. 
Chicago, ALA, 1958), and are partly a recog- 
nition of the growing maturity of the profes- 
sion. Librarians have not been so frank, how- 
ever, about some of the handicaps to effective 
partnership with the faculty, though a few 
have commented on the need for improving the 
intellectual level of library activities. Neither 
librarians nor faculty members have recog- 
nized in their management practices the im- 
plications of being an academic rather than 


‘an administrative or professional unit. We li- 


brarians still are not good teachers, generally, 
nor do we really know enough about the ef- 
fects of reading, research practices, teaching 
with books, and similar subjects important to 
successful partnership in the teaching and re- 
search process. 

Fourth, the university library requires 
many more specialists than formerly. The 
trend toward subject specializations is most 
obvious, and the shortage of librarians with 
science backgrounds is so well known that it 
needs no comment. There are other specializa- 
tions arising from the growth of special col- 
lections which also may be equally difficult to 
staff with library school graduates. Some of 
these special resources are rare books; manu- 
scripts and archives, maps, microtext, sound 
recordings, music, slides, and photographs. 

Fifth, the growing importance of science in 
our society is reflected in the university li- 
brary by an increased stress on serials, which 
provide the greater bulk of useful informa- 
tion to scientists. This factor may strengthen 
the role of serials departments and relieve a 
little of the pressure on acquisitions and cata- 
loging, but above all it emphasizes the im- 
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portance of information control at the na- 
tional and international level. 

Sixth and last is the dearth of librarians. 
Recruitment has suffered because the library 
profession under keener competition has de- 
clined in prestige, in status, in material ad- 
vantages, and in social drive. Libraries more 
than library schools have been responsible 
for this condition, for library schools cannot 
recruit well when pay is not adequate and 
social prestige not high. The shortage has 
been aggravated lately by increasing recruit- 
ment to fill jobs in federally supported exten- 
sion of public library services. Also, most of 
us have done less-than-remarkable missionary 
work, along with many other professions. 
These lost opportunities we could ill afford. 

Understanding this background of changes 
in society, in higher education, and in aca- 
demic libraries, we can easily recognize some 
of the improvements that are needed in the 
preparation of librarians who plan to work 
in college and university libraries. These 
needs may be grouped in eight headings. 


We are woefully ignorant of the meth- 
ods and goals of education. This is a 
dangerous condition when education is in a 
time of flux. All libraries are basically educa- 
tional agencies, yet this fact is not dealt with 
adequately in most library schools. The prob- 
lem is particularly acute in academic libraries 
because the librarians must understand higher 
education as a whole as well as the role of the 
library in teaching and research. 

Some of the dangers of not being so in- 
formed and consequently not able to act de- 
cisively may be illustrated in three contrast- 
ing and unrelated statements about the future. 
The first and more pleasing is: “The college 
and university have widened their scope, in- 
creased their student bodies, and changed 
their methods of teaching in such a way as to 
draw in libraries on a grand scale.” (Ditzion, 
Sidney H. “College librarians in the higher 
learning,” in Robert B. Downs, op. cit., p. 
157.) The second, by Henry Steele Commager, 
is: “We still tend to think of teaching as it was 
centuries ago, before the rise of the university 
library and the development of library science 
—the tradition of lecture.” (New York Times 
Magazine, Jan. 29, 1956.) He concludes 


that we should make use of our highly de- 
veloped library science, reduce lectures, and 
increase independent study. In contrast to 
these two views is a third: “The position of 
the library—any kind of library—in our so- 
ciety is dubious. The accumulative and pre- 
servative functions of libraries are understood 
and accepted, but where we go from there is 
less well understood. ... What role is our time 
willing to have us play? Do we sometimes feel 
that we are overengined for what society ex- 
pects of us?” (Coney, Donald. “Last word,” 
Library journal, 82:3164 Dec. 15, 1957.) 
Which of these views is likely to be right? 
The rising tide of students may be taken 
care of by expansion or by changes in teach- 
ing methods. The former is likely to be the 
immediate and preferred route, for universi- 
ties are very conservative and slow to change 
their ways. In this event, libraries may just 
do more of what they have always done in 
the past. But what if changes in teaching 
methods are chosen—larger and larger classes, 
teaching machines, or educational TV? 


Academic librarians need betier un- 
derstanding of the teaching process, and 
improved skill in our kind of teaching. 
If libraries are educational agencies, then li- 
brarians must be teachers. And we do teach, 
not only in the performance of our regular 
duties but also more and more often in classes. 
While much of our teaching is individualized 
and informal at present, we may have to work 
out procedures to instruct groups in how to 
find information effectively, for the number of 
students that we serve is going to increase too 
fast for us to cope with them individually. 
Each professional librarian also needs to be 
able to train and supervise assistants. In addi- 
tion, we need to understand the nature of 
good classroom teaching and know how we 
may cooperate better with the classroom fac- 
ulty. In time, we may reach the viewpoint 
of the classroom faculty and prefer to learn 
teaching techniques by observation and expe- 
rience; meanwhile, we can use all the help we 
can get on our special problems. 

Our teaching is specialized and peculiar to 
ourselves. The librarian teaches at a lower 
level than the classroom teacher, too often not 
at the intellectual level. The formal teacher 
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deals with ideas and concepts as well as facts. 
The librarian deals, instead of with ideology, 
with the literature of a subject or the bibliog- 
raphy of that literature. (Ellsworth, Ralph E. 
“The librarian im college instruction,” talk to 
the Louisiana Library Association, Baton 
Rouge, La., March 20, 1959.) Therefore we 
need to study our own role more carefully. 


Greater intellectual conient in library 
education is equally important, Major ad- 
vances were made by library schools between 
1946 and 1951, when the new standards for 
accreditation were adopted by ALA. Sull 
further improvements are needed now, since 
faculty status for librarians is becoming com- 
mon and we need to establish intellectual 
camaraderie with the classroom faculty. We 
should drop out of library education more of 
the nonintellectual content of librarianship. 
For example, too many schools still teach 
“how-to-do-it” at clerical and subprofessional 
levels instead of principles and understanding. 
We must learn to accept the rigorous intel- 
lectual training or apprenticeship that the fac- 
ulty accepts, and if we mean business we will 
also accept the criteria which faculty apply 
to themselves, and accept their intellectual 
concepts as well. 


Library schools do not supply us with 
enough specialists. The shortage of subject 
specialists is especially troublesome at a time 
when so many academic libraries are reorgan- 
izing their libraries along subject field lines, 
or creating new subject or special collections, 
partly in the belief that this improves the edu- 
cational effectivenes of the library. Library 
schools recognized the need for teaching the 
literature of subjacts, after the second world 
war. The route that they chose was the litera- 
ture survey course. Such courses are helpful 
but they just are not enough. For one thing, 
few schools have succeeded in attracting na- 
tionally distinguished teachers of these survey 
courses. (Thompson, Lawrence S. “Prepara- 
tion and status of personnel,” in R. B. Downs, 


op. cit., p. 103.) Perhaps schools should recon- 


sider this problem and seek more help from 
other academic departments. Finding a real 
scholar who is willing to give a brief introduc- 
tion to his field is a troublesome problem. 
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. The most acute shortage—of librarians with 
scientific and technical competence—is not 
limited to American libraries: “It is a general 
phenomenon all over the world that compre- 
hensive libraries do not have sufficient special- 
ists for natural science and technology.” 
(Worman, Curt D. “National libraries in our 
time,” Libri, v. 9 no. 4, p. 294.) . Library 
schools alone are not to blame for this, for it 
arises out of the framework of our society. 

In seeking subject specialists, libraries are 
in competition with industry and classroom 
departments, and librarians do not compare 
favorably with teachers in prestige, status, 
economic advantages, freedom from a set 
schedule, and opportunity for research. Cap- 
low has pointed out in The Academic Market 
Place the importance of prestige as a factor 
in recruitment. We don’t need a Caplow to 


‘point out the power of the economic factor. 


We do have certain assets in the competition: 
librarians work with books as well as readers, 
the breadth of interests is greater, we can work 
in the cultural—liberal arts tradition, some 
people like teaching but not research, and li- 
braries tend to offer opportunities for ad- 
ministration and for rapid advancement. 

Perhaps we need to create more high-rank- 
ing positions for subject specialists with or 
without library school degrees. One way we 
could attract these people is to make nine- 
month appointments at salaries competitive 
with classroom-teacher salaries, and require 
the appointee to go to school for a few sum- 
mers. Those with advanced degrees in non- 
library subjects would go to library schools, 
and those with library degrees could do ad- 
vanced work in some other subject field. 

I see no reason why we should not appoint 
young PhD’s in a subject field for these sub- 
ject-specialist positions, and require them to 
gain some library education. In either case, 
we should choose only superior people. 

Library schools do not attract many such 
people, for students do not go to professional 
schools because they like going to school, but 
to prepare for some position in that profes- 
sion. Of course, we are quite sensitive in this 
matter of library training because our profes- 
sion is so young, and also because we are still 
uneasy about our academic status. 


(Continued on page 164) 
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AL A 5 The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin; A 
oe Guide to Current Books 


T O ols Devoted exclusively to factual appraisal of new books 
in all areas for children, young people and adults plus 
encyclopedias, reference books, and sets. Only books 


f or l recommended for library purchase are listed—compre- 
p hensively and with a complete objectivity you know you 
Da can rely on. Behind each recommendation is the con- 
Seh ool i sidered judgment of not one, but many distinguished 


librarians throughout the country who see all the new 
books and choose only those best-suited to your li- 
brary’s needs. Author, publisher, price, date, subject 
headings, Dewey Decimal Classification, availability of 
Wilson cards, and Library of Congress card number are 
given in addition to the descriptive and evaluative an- 
notations for each title. Twice monthly, 23 issues, $6.00 
per year. 


Libraries 





Patterns in Reading: An Annotated Book List for Young People, second edition. 1961. 
Jean C. Roos 


Lists and annotates more than 1600 titles, both fiction and non-fiction, under 75 broad 
interest patterns of special appeal to young adults. Three fourths of the titles are new 
to this edition, nearly 1200 are adult books and most are current titles. Author, title 
index. $2.25. 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, second edition. 1961. Mary K. Eakin and 
Eleanor Merritt 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in-prin: trade and text books under subject headings 
geared to the curriculum and classroom needs of kindergarten through grade three. Indi- 
cates fiction and non-fiction and gives read aloud and independent reading grade levels. 


$4.50 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews: 1956-1960. ALA Subscription Books Committee 


Reprints in a ready reference format, ninety-nine detailed reviews of encyclopedias and 
reference works from The Booklist and Subscription Bulletin. Valuable buying guidance 
for libraries, schools, and parents. Covers such works as American Men of Science, Book 
of Knowledge, Britannica Junior, Columbia Encyclopedia, Through Golden Windows, 
and World Book Encyclopedia. $5.00. 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS. $2.50 (WITH DISCUSSION 
GUDE $3.00) © REMODELING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. COLOR 
FILMSTRIP WITH MANUAL. $7.50 è Basrc Book COLLECTION FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES, 7TH ED. $2.00 ¢ Basic Book COLLECTION FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, 3D ED. $2.00 * Basic Book COLLECTION ror HicH Scuoors, 
6TH ED. $2.75 © SUBJECT INDEX TO POETRY FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE. $9.00 e PUPIL ASSISTANT IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. $7.25 ¢ 
‘TEACHER-LIBRARIAN’S HANDBOOK, 2D ED. $2.75 « 


FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Publishing Dept. AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11 
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The positions that we offer must be stimu- 
lating and well paid. Various European prac- 
tices, such as qualification by practice under 
a certified librarian and passing of a compre- 
hensive examination, or appointing subject 
specialists without requiring some library 
learning later, are not acceptable. It is possi- 
ble to attract these subject specialists, but 
many of our library schools still do not prove 
as attractive to them as they might. In any 
event, we must seek together, librarians and 
library school faculty, more specialists for 
our academic libraries. Perhaps college and 
university libraries need to take the initiative. 


Academic librarians need better super- 
visory abilities. Libraries are appointing 
more and more clerical and subprofessional 
employees who must be trained and super- 
vised. Some better grasp of the values of sci- 
entific management is needed to enable us to 
deal with the routines that are being separated 
from professional work. And the mere in- 
crease in size cf library operations makes a 
sound knowledge of the principles of admin- 
istration more and more essential. Some li- 
brary schools eppear to overemphasize tris 
aspect of library education, but the results 
do not show it. Perhaps we have made a basic 
error in taking over the principles of scientific 
management from business without relevent 
evaluation. The trend towards faculty status 
for librarians also demands a review of li- 
brary management. 


Libraries need more knowledge about 
information control at the national level 
or at the source. Our cataloging courses still 
tend to deal entirely too much with the rou- 
tines of cataloging and classification, often 
omitting through the pressure of time the true 
intellectual content of the subject. We should 
recognize that the intellectual aspect has al- 
ready been handled for over 65 per cent of a 
university library’s books and for 85 to 90 
per cent of college library books. A reason- 
ably competent subprofessional could cor- 
plete the simple tasks that remain when LC 
cards are available, but the intellectual content 
remains the province of the professional Hi- 
brarian. We also need more information about 
the control of information in serials and non- 
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book forms of materials, as well as knowledge 
of trends and developments in bibliographical 
control, 

Experiments at the University of Nebraska 
and at Washington State College in making 
all librarians part-time catalogers offer some 
hope for solving the shortage of catalogers. 
This solution may be effective educationally 
but does not appear to be economically eff- 
cient. 

Regarding cataloging for the individual li- 
brary vs. processing nationally or by a group 
of manufacturers, it appears that the more 
significant developments in the future are 
likely to be in the area of information control 
rather than institutional cataloging. One pro- 
viso to this prediction, however, is that a uni- 
form cataloging code must first be developed. 


The library profession needs more 
basic research, and library schools are best 
equipped to provide this service. Librarians 
who must work a forty-hour week can do little 
research, except for the occasional inexhausti- 
ble person who will carry on intellectual ac- 
tivity no matter what his workload. The grant- 
ing of faculty status and the opportunities it 
offers for sabbatical leaves and time off for 
research will be helpful in time. Some agencies 
or institutions should seek more grants for 
basic or applied research. Schools should do 
a better job of teaching librarians the value 
of research, and how to carry on high-level 
administrative studies. Someone, perhaps the 
school, needs to provide more motivation for 
research. 


The growth of subprofessional person- 
nel is an aspect of training and recruitment 
that should show improvement. Opportunities 
are increasing rapidly for subprofessionals to 
take a few courses in library science; over 
one-third of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion now offer some training in library sci- 
ence. It seems probable that any university of 
moderate size should offer a few courses for 
the training of teacher-librarians or subprofes- 
sional employees of public and college li- 
braries. Having some work experience should 
be quite helpful to the student, and might well 
lead such persons on to graduate library 
schools, coe 
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Today’s modern library is virtually a beehive of activity. This means 
use ... hard use. It means your library must be equipped to with- 
stand this constant wear day-in, day-out. And there’s no better way 
to prepare than to buy BUCKSTAFF. BUCKSTAFF ... the name 
that signifies proven, ruggedly constructed furniture styled for true 
library atmosphere. 





THE BUCKSTAFF COMPANY € library furniture division, oshkosh, wisconsin 
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YOU 


FOR THE 
UNITED 


If you have ever wished that you, person- 
ally, could do’something practical to 
wéight the sca‘e for peace—here is your 
‘chance. Get the facts and spread the facts 
about the work of the United Nations. 
Help build the public support it needs to 
do an effective job. @ The U.N. is the only 
positive alternative to war. It has stepped 
in time and again to prevent a major war. 
It is the only existing practical means for 
settling quarrels between nations by rego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation. \t can re- 
solve the dilemma of nuclear holocaust or 


building a solid foundation for future peace 
and ‘human progress. Continuing, long- 


and disease, to soread education and tech- 
nical know-how to help poor nations lift 








ARE INVITED 
TO BECOME AN 
AMBASSADOR 


surrender to brite force. @ The U.N. is 


range programs work to stamp out hunger. 
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themselves by their bootstraps. The U.N. 
can do this more effectively than any one 
nation acting alone. @ We need the U.N. 
and the U.N. needs us. It is the most potent 
forum ever devised for mobilizing world 
opinion, It is the one place where our 
country can work with other nations in the 
common cause of peace, with freedom and 
justice. @ A strong United Nations—and 
possibly survival itselfi—depends on the 


“moral support of well-informed citizens. 


That’s where you can do-a job. Become a 
goodwill ambassador for the United 
Nations—among your friends and neigh- - 
bors, in your shop, office, club. To start, 
write for a free copy of “THE U.N. IN 
ACTION” —a clear, ‘concise briefing for 
thoughtful Americans. Just send a’ post- 
‘card to the address shown below. - 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N: Y. 


. A ncn-partisan, non-profit educational organ zation whose Chalrman ls appointed. by the President of the United States. 
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A library program policy for UNESCO 


e A report by Verner W. CLAPP, member, 
ALA Panel on UNESCO. 


The ALA Panel on UNESCO was established by 
President Morsch in 1958 as an arm of the In- 
ternational Relations Committee. It has specific 
responsibilities for advising the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, through the ALA 
representative on the commission, on all aspects 
of the UNESCO library program, and for serv- 
ing as the ALA agency responsible for insuring 
the implementation of UNESCO library activities 
assigned to it by the International Relations 
Committee. 

Over the years since 1946, UNESCOQ’s library 
program has affected many aspects of library 
work in many countries. It has been character- 
ized by energy and variety. (See, for example, 
“UNESCO and the Future” by William S. Dix, 
the ALA representative on the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, as well as its chairman, 
ALA Bulletin 55:519-525, June 1961; “A World- 
Wide Service” by Everett N. Petersen, the head 
of the Libraries Division of UNESCO, Library 
Journal 85:4089-4095, November 15, 1960; 
“UNESCO Library Activities 1959-1960,” 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries 15:119-122, May- 
June 1961; “UNESCOQ’s Programme for Libraries 
and Related Services 1961-1962,” Ibid., 113-118.) 

The panel has felt, however, that the UNESCO 
library program, admirable as it is, has lacked a 
basic statement of purpose which might give it 
additional strength. This is needed especially in 
view of the increasing urgency of need for library 
assistance in the newly developing countries. 

Consequently, at its Midwinter 1961 Meeting 
the panel adopted a “Resolution on the Library 
Program of UNESCO” which was forwarded to 
the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
After consideration by the commission’s Cultural 
Activities Committee, the Program Committee 


gave the resolution approval in principle, with 
the exception of the recommendation concerning 
“greatly increased financial resources.” (The 
committee, necessarily concerned with the total 
UNESCO program, was unwilling at this stage 
to include financial recommendations concern- 
ing any single part of the program.) In this form 
the resolution has been transmitted by the Sec- 
retary of State to the Director-General of 
UNESCO, and may provide guidance for the 
Libraries Division in preparing its future pro- 
grams, The text of the resolution follows. 


RESOLUTION ON THE LIBRARY PROGRAM 
OF UNESCO 


The ALA Panel on UNESCO, convinced of 
the essential importance of libraries in the serv- 
ice of society-—— 


e for education 

@ for research 

© for the needs of industry, commerce, and eco- 
nomic well-being 

© for the operations of government and the ad- 
ministration of justice 

® for the record of the cultural history of man- 
kind 

è for man’s understanding of himself and of his 
fellow man and of his world, and thus for the 
bases of world peace 

® as sources of individual enjoyment and 
pleasure 

® as sources to which the citizen, in a world of 
mass media, can find untrammeled access to 
information, can himself look for answers to 
his questions and independently seek the 
truth— 


urge that the full benefits of libraries be ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible to the peoples of 
every country of the world. 

In many countries, library development is pro- 
ceeding apace without need of assistance from 
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the outside. In many others, however, library de- 
velopment is just commencing, or has not pro- 
ceeded to the point at which there is sufficient 
knowledge of the values and methods of library 
organization to guide its further development 
most efficiently, Many of these countries are 
eager for outside assistance. 

Many agencies—including governments and 
such intergovernmental organizations as 
UNESCO and the Organization of American 
States, a number of philanthropic foundations, 
and individual private organizations such as the 
American Library Association—are now provid- 
ing assistance to other countries, of varying 
kinds and in varying measure. Their achieve- 
ments, taken together, are substantial; yet, in 
relation to the size of the problem, they are far 
from adequate. The total effort would be ren- 
dered greatly more productive by better coordi- 
nation and long-range planning. 

The panel believes that, among all the inter- 
ested agencies, UNESCO is in the strongest posi- 
tion to plan, to lead, and to coordinate a sus- 
tained international program of library develop- 
ment. UNESCO is intergovernmental in nature. 
Among its purposes are the building of peace 
through understanding, and the diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge. Within its very limited financial 
means, it has already helped many developing 
communities of the world to enjoy greater access 
to ideas, information, and inspiration through 
libraries, and to dispel the ignorance that often 
leads to pestilence and war. 

The panel therefore urgently recommends that 
the extension of library service to the peoples of 
every country, a3 an essential to success in edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural achievement, be 
recognized as one of UNESCO’s major objec- 
tives—an objective to-be pursued by UNESCO 
in collaboration with member states and with 
other interested organizations and agencies. To 
carry out this objective the panel recommends— 

l. That greatly increased financial resources 
be sought for and allocated to UNESCO’s own 
library program. 

2. That UNESCO undertake an increasing 
number of major, sustained programs toward the 
general stimulation of library services in specific 
countries. These programs might normally in- 
clude a) a survey of countrywide library con- 
ditions and needs, and an assessment of oppor- 
tunities for useful assistance and b) the imple- 
mentation by UNESCO of selected projects over 
periods of time that are long enough to assure 
the continuing future success of the projects 
through indigenous effort. 

3. That UNESCO undertake to coordinate its 
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own library program with those of other agen- 
cies by publishing its country surveys to them 
and inviting them to participate in projects that 
are beyond the means of, or inappropriate to, 
UNESCO itself. UNESCO might arrange con- 


ferences of representatives of interested agencies 


‘to discuss the opportunities for assistance to spe- 


cific countries as revealed by its surveys and to 
explain the nature and import of its own proj- 
ects. UNESCO might also very usefully serve as 
a clearinghouse of information, through pub- 
lished bulletins or otherwise, on library develop- 
ment in the less-developed countries, as an aid 
to the coordination of effort in such areas. 

The panel further recommends that UNESCO 
undertake in the years immediately ahead a 
major program of library assistance especially 
to tropical Africa. The emerging countries 
of Africa would gain immeasurably from 
a) legislative, statistical, and other informa- 
tion services to their new native governments, 
b) multiracial public libraries, c) resources for 
teaching and research, and d) the services of a 
native library profession. The vigorous efforts 
of the British, the French, and other European 
nations to develop such services need to be sup- 
plemented by a broader, international program 
under the guidance of UNESCO. 000 
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Offered for the first time—a long-needed service for 
duplicating material printed on both sides of a page— 
without the disadvantages of ordinary one-sided elec- 
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Page-for-page exact reproduction by DUOPAGE* 
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space is necessary with folded 
pages of other methods —— makes 


voluere ORY PUNE ATTORE The traditional order of pagination is maintained, 


too, with the DUOPAGE* method-——page one on the 
right-hand leaf, page two on the reverse of page one, 
etc. 

These advantages and improvements plus the single sheet 


printed on both sides make DUOPAGE* the only exact elec- 
trostatic reproduction method available. 

DUOPAGE* reproductions are made on quality 
rag paper, and volumes are supplied bound or un- 
bound. Write Micro Photo Inc. to find out how to re- 
place volumes in your library with DUOPAGE* 

SEA development of Micro Photo Inc. 





duopage* gives you page-for-page 
exact reproduction! 


MICRO PHOTO INC. 
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* Monaural to 4-track stereo recording. 
and playback, 


The CALIFONE MASTER 75-TC + EXCLUSIVE: Stereo or monaural headphone 


listening for up to 10 students — at the 


offers new dimensions to individual and Saas | switch. 
< f * Two bullt-in speakers, permitting normal tape 
group listening.. This durable, easily recorder listening, and use as P.A. system. 
e SIMULTANEOUS SOUND, Parallel, independent 
oF ace monaural taper ecorder carna SU to pre-recorded 
master track and recording of response or 
p erf OS wit versatility and brilliance commentary on second track, Latter sound may 
in covering a span of orientation and be erased and re-recorded without affecting 
: ‘ i ý master track, However, master track may be 
learning situations. Its extraordinary erased and re-recorded if desired. 
Oy a y 5 » LIBRARIAN IS 7'2 PLACES AT ONCE.” 
capabilities include: As students listen to her pre-recorded lessons, 


librarian or teacher is free to give 
special attention wherever needed. 

+ TAPE COUNTER instantly locates any 
desired portion of recording. 

* 2-SPEED OPERATION. 3% and 74% IPS. 
Separate controls and VU meters foreachchannel. 

¢ “PAUSE LEVER” for editing recordings or 
interjecting commentary. 

e MUSIC APPRECIATION. Masterworks in full 
stereo sound may be played through 
headphones or speakers. 

. CLASS MAY MAKE OWN STEREO OR 
MONAURAL RECORDINGS. 

* LANGUAGE LABORATORIES. Unit may be 
integrated into complete language lab system. 

* 4-TIMES NORMAL MONAURAL RECORDING 

CAPACITY available by utilizing all 4 tracks 

on same length of tape. 























“All CALIFONE tape recorders 
are equipped with the famous 
“ACCUTRAK” tape mechanism. 


Ask for Rheem Califone 
Professional Quality 
Magnetic Recording Tape. 


WRITE today for full particulars 
on the Califone Stereo 75-TC 
and other fine Califone tape 
` 4 recorders frorn $199.50. 
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5922 Bowcroft Street, Le Los heey 16, California 
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A Nonresident Borrowing Agreement With Resident Businesses 


Many libraries in industrial communities 
charge nonresident borrowers a fee for bor- 
rowing privileges, if they pay no taxes to the 
city. What can these libraries do to help resi- 
dent business firms with the problem of the 
nonresident employee who needs to borrow 
materials on behalf of the business, but does 
not wish to pay a fee to obtain a personal 
borrower’s card? Should we issue a “company 
card” to the firm, which would permit all 
employees to borrow freely? 

These questions are especially pertinent to 
libraries not yet affected by the growth of 
larger areas of service, such as city-county, 
and multicounty systems. Interlibrary loan 
with the special libraries of some larger com- 
panies helps, but most businesses do not have 
their own libraries, and staff members must 
borrow directly from the public library if the 
business is to be served. 

In Peoria, we want to serve business and 
industry to the very best of our ability and 
resources, but we rejected the idea of a “com- 
pany card,” because such a card, issued in the 
name of the company, could be used by many 
different people as a means of avoiding the 
nonresident fee. Working in the city is in it- 
self no basis for a free card in our library. 

Thus we designed a “special borrowing 
agreement” which permits the staff member of 
a local business to borrow on behalf of the 
firm, without having to have a borrower's 
card. The agreement states that the company 
assumes all responsibility for materials bor- 
rowed on its behalf by anyone not using a 
personal card. It is a library-company agree- 
ment, signed by a responsible officer of the 
- business, and kept on file at the library. We 
state on the agreement that certain materials 
are not loanable under its terms. These almost 
always include fiction, children’s and young 
people’s books, and usually certain classifica- 
tions of adult books. This prevents the indi- 
vidual, as far as possible, from avoiding the 
nonresident fee, since it restricts him to ma- 
terials useful to the business. 

When the company officer has signed the 
agreement, we give him a number of “author- 
ity to borrow” slips which are kept under his 
control at his office. Anyone on the company’s 





staff wanting to borrow from the library ap- 
plies to this officer and, if approved, is given 
one of the slips, dated and signed by the ofh- 
cer, with the borrower’s name filled in. This: 
slip is presented at the charging desk in lieu 
of a borrower’s card, and must be signed in 
turn by the borrower himself. We then know 
who borrowed the material, and in case of an 
overdue we simply call the company office. 
The company asks its staff member to return 
the overdue material to the library. The re- 
sponsibility always rests with the business. 
Our agreement may be canceled at any time 
by either party, but in a full year of operation. 
we have experienced little difficulty. The busi- 
ness community is grateful for this convenient 
arrangement. The number of firms signing 
with us is steadily increasing, and more staff 
members in a great variety of positions are 
finding it very helpful—John L. Holmes, busi- 
ness and technology librarian, Peoria (I) 
Public Library. | eee 


10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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You'll find hundreds of long play records 
with special appeal to young people in | 
the latest Schwann Catalog of LP Listings. 


~ FOR YOUR FREE COPY WRITE 


SAiGBGQOY | 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


30% OFF MFRS. SUGG. LIST PRICE 
ON ALL LONG PLAY RECORDS. HI-FI 
& STEREO. WE PAY ALL SHIPPING COSTS 


Open Accounts 
All Schools, Universities, Libraries 


STAFF PERSONNEL, PLEASE NOTE: Same 
discount applies. Add 50¢ for the first record 
and 15¢ each additional for postage, pack- 
ing, handling and insurance. l 


| With Every Order for LP Records 
SAM GOODY’S NEW & REVISED EDITION OF 


_ THE BASIC LIBRARY OF CLASSICAL LPs 
COMPILED BY ROBERT REID 





Write today to Mr. Schaffner, Educational Department 3 
SAM GOODY' ° 235 WEST 49th STREET ° NEW YORK CITY 19, N.Y. 
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leven Bright New Juvenile 





PUMPKIN FLOOD AT HARPER’S FERRY 


by Lila Scrimsher 


* Ages: 8-12 * $3.00 
LAW, THE POLICE HORSE 


by Pauline Belmont 


The exciting world of the Mounted Police is the 
background for this story of a horse selected for 
training by the New York Police Department — 
beginning at the academy as a raw recruit and 
ending with his first round of duty as a fully 
trained police mount. Am Easy-to-Read Photo Story 
—814 x 11° black & white photos * March * 32 
pages * reinforced cloth * Ages: 4-8 * $2.75 


A PONY IN THE FAMILY 
by Judith Berrisford illustrated by Anne Gordon 


All children who love ponies will enjoy this story 

of Jane and Penny Brooke and their pony Freckles. 

A skillful combination of entertaining story and 

valuable information on how to keep, tend and 

train a pony. 5344 x 8 * black & white illus. e 

Spa * 124 pages * cloth binding * Ages: 9-14 * 
2.95 


HERE WE GO 
by Sally Jackson = illustrated by Norma & Dan Farris 


A rollicking adventure complete with merry-go- 
round and roller-coaster, mischievous kitten and 
flirtatious goldfish, this little book was written 
specially to please those boys and girls who are 
just ready to say, “I can read for myself!” Con- 
trolled 45 word vocabulary — 63% x 934 * 3 color 
& black & white * March * 32 pages * reinforced 
cloth ° Ages: 4-6 * $2.50 


MR. STRIPES, THE GOPHER 
by Charles Philip Fox 


The story of one of natures most interesting ani- 
mals — the gopher. How he lives and cares for his 
family through the cycle of the seasons until win- 
ter comes and he hibernates in his underground 
tunnel, makes fascinating reading. An Easy-to-Read 
Photo Story—~81\4 x 11 © black & white photos ° 
Sra °. 32 pages” reinforced cloth * Ages: 4-8 
$2.75 


GROVER CLEVELAND 

by Edwin P. Hoyt 

Grover Cleveland has seldom been brought to life 

in American history, yet he was truly a remarkable 

man whose story is full of high drama. In this 

biography, Edwin P. Hoyt makes the man and his 
time real, understandable, and interesting. 


53% x 8 * photo illus. ° March ¢ 


0 pages * cloth binding * Ages: 
ee 






16 
12-16 ° $3.95 
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illustrated by William M. Hutchinson 


This is the story of a young Quaker lad who accompanied Robert 
Harper when he was sent to help build a meetinghouse in the 
primitive wilderness of the Upper Potomac Valley. Full of fun, 
adventure and the hardship of frontier life, it revolves around a 
true incident-—the Pumpkin Flood at Harper’s Ferry in 1753. 
538 x8 * black & white illus. * March * 128 pages © cloth binding 








THE STORY OF LITTLE BIG 
by Ernestine Beyer illustrated by Vee Guthrie 


A delightful story for pre-school children and 
advanced beginning readers. Little Big is a lonely 
Indian boy. The story of his search for a playmate 
is told in simple text and charming illustrations. 
63% x 8 * 2 color illus. e March * 48 pages * 
reinforced cloth * Ages: 4-8 © $2.75 


WHAT A FROG CAN DO 
by Teri Martini illustrated by Jo Polseno 


A pre-primer for the beginning reader. This is the 
story of a boy who wanted to find out What A 
Frog Can Do. Children quickly identify themselves 
with the awkward antics of a little frog who finds 
himself in strange surroundings. Controlled 55 
word vocabulary —65R x 934 * 2 color illus. * 
rents ¢ 32 pages * reinforced cloth * Ages: 4-8 ¢ 
2.50 


LITTLE CLOUD 
by Mary Ellen Stevens & E. B. Sayles 
illustrated by Barton Wright 


In this imaginative reconstruction of a prehistoric 
era——a fascinating story with scientific background 
~~ the authors tell the story of the boy Little Cloud 
and hts tribe who lived fifteen thousand years ago 
in what is now the United States. 6 x 9 © black 
& white illus. ° March * 160 pages * cloth bind- 
ing * Ages: 9-14 * $3.75 


DULCY 
by Arlene Swanson 


Teenagers will easily identify themselves with re- 
bellious Dulcy who refuses to accept the help of 
friends and teachers. A series of unfortunate epi- 
sodes climaxed by a tragic accident finally awaken 
her to a new maturity. 534 x 8 © March « 200 
pages * cloth binding * Ages: 12-16 * $3.75 


CORKY IN ORBIT 
by Naoma Zimmerman & Ruby Schuyler 
illustrated by Carol Wilde 


The exciting story of space travel told for young 
boys and girls. Corky, his friend and their pets 
take a trip aboard a space ship. The strange feeling 
of weightlessness and its comic effects; the view 
into outer space and the thrill of speeding 18,000 
miles an hour are all part of their adventure. 6% 
x 8 Ħ 2 color illus. * March * 32 pages * reinforced 
cloth ¢ Ages: 6-10 * $2.50 











Books to Span 
Bast and West 


ig 


Or 





for your school library 


OUR JAPANESE PLAYMATES 

by Rura Nucent. Recommended by Virginia Kir- 
kus’ Service for your school library. The adventures 
of two American children in Japan, who quickly 
enter into the rcutine of Japanese life, celebrate 
their feasts, and so on. Over 50 illustrations by 
Fusako Hyuaga. 

64 pages $2.50 


THE LEGEND OF THE 

WHITE SERPENT 

by A. FULLERTON Prior, retold from the Chinese. 
A bewitching, old legend that has deserved its long 
life in the East. Over 40 illustrations in color. 

67 pages $2.50 


OLD TALES OF JAPAN 

by Yuri Yasupa. Twelve charming Japanese folk 
and fairy tales in English. 98 full page color illus- 
trations. 

320 pages Handsomely boxed. $2.95 


JAPANESE CHILDREN’S STORIES and JAPA- 
NESE CHILDREN’S FAVORITE STORIES 

edited by FLORENCE SAKADE. Two companion vol- 
umes of some of the most-loved children’s stories 
of Japan that will appeal to all children. Each book 


has many color illustrations. 
$3.50 each 


CIRCUS DAY IN JAPAN 
by ELeanor B. Hicks. The exciting story of two 
rural Japanese children’s first visit to a circus. Full 


of details of Japanese life. 
47 pages $1.25 


ORIGAMI: Japanese Paper Folding 

by FLORENCE SAKADE. There are three books, each 
totally different. All have easy-to-follow diagrams. 
All three of these delightful books belong in the 
school, as well as the home library. Printed in color 


throughout. 

32 pages in each. Each $1.00 
ORIGAMI PAPER 

48 sheets esst. colors, 6” x 6”. 3 for $1 


100 sheets asst. color, 3” x 8”. $1 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
Publisher 


Rutland, Vt. e Tokyo, Japan 
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Every child 
should know 
the fables 

of Aesop... 





The wisdom of Aesop is woven into 
entertaining tales by Katherine 
Evans and illustrated with her in- 
comparably gay, detailed pictures. 
Great favorites with children and 
teachers, this series is valuable in 
the primary grades for oral book 
reports, dramatizing, or just read- 
ing for fun. 


Publisher’s reinforced binding, $2.25 each 


A CAMEL IN THE TENT Give the 
foolish a little, and they want too 
much, 


THE MAN, THE BOY, AND THE 
DONKEY When trying to please 


everyone, you please no one. 


THE MAID AND HER PAIL OF 
MILK Don’t count your chickens be- 
fore they hatch. 


THE BOY WHO CRIED WOLF 


A liar is not believed when he speaks 
the truth. 


A BUNDLE OF STICKS Alone each 


is weak; together we are strong. 


ALBERT WHITMAN & CO. 
560 West Lake Chicago 6 


Please send me your free annotated cata- 
log of children’s books in publisher’s rein- 
forced bindings. 


Name §2.5 4.9253 ea 6 hb Sa eh eS 
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REGAL 110 





MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS - 


i The Alasin #140 


Thank you, Librarians, for your 
response to onr announcement 
of the new Aladdin Binders... 
High quality, low cost, fully 
visible, virgin vinyl, no sew- 
ing, no adbdesives, no tape, 14 
sizes, strong metal support 
bar, ready to use, beautiful, 


durable. 


MARADOR’S FIRST INGREDIENT 
IS PRIDE IN ITS PRODUCTS 


REGAL #110 
CLEAR, RIGID VINYL COVERS 
(050 THICK) POLISHED ON 
BOTH SURFACES. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS, LOCKBAR METALS, 3 
COLORS, 6 SIZES, NO RIVETS 
CUSHION BACKS, 


CHALLENGER #128 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK, 
ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. 
LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS, 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. 


CHALLENGER #126 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER. POLISHED BOTH SURFACES, 
OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK. 

LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. 

NO RIVETS. BEADED EDGES. 


PENNY PINCHER #132 
EXACTLY LIKE 7126 EXCEPT 
SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
INSTEAD OF LOCKBAR METALS. 


CHALLENGER 126 
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CHALLENGER 128 P 


Profit keeps a company operating 
but pride in quality of product keeps 
it a leader in its field. For more than 
twelve years, the Regal, the Chal- 
lengers and the Penny Pincher binders 
have made Marador the standard of 
quality. That is how we plan to 
hold it. 


Integrity, an honest interest in your 
binder needs, prompt service and 
aftersale responsibility in making 
fair adjustments are parts of our fixed 
policy. 


write for information 


ENNY PIN 
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CHER 132 


te 


ALADDIN 140 
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BOOK SUPPLY CO. 


A Division of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


offers 


PAPERBOUND 
BOOKS 


for 
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Curriculum, Reference 
and General Study 
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for Schools and'Libraties 


CLASSICO LISTING GF OVER 2444 THES! 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. 
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Write for a copy of our Paperbound 
Book Catalog containing over 2,000 
titles which have been classified and 
annotated for your buying conveni- 
ence. 


Address your request to: 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. 
564 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY | 
FOR CITY AND COUNTY OFFICIALS 


For the benefit of city and county officials, the 
Publie Library of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, issues a monthly list of 
recently published books, pamphlets, and period- 
ical articles relating to city and county govern- 
ments. The first issue, published in October 1959, 
was a four-page mimeographed publication, one 
page of which was devoted to a statement of pur- 
pose and an explanation of how the material 
could be used. Subsequent issues have been 
limited to two pages, listing an average of five 
books, eight pamphlets, and eight periodical 
articles. Audio-visual materials are listed when 
pertinent. 

In selecting the items for each issue, Mrs. Dot 
Nahory, a member of the reference staff of the 
library, emphasizes articles and pamphlets re- 
lating to current local problems. For example, 
the City of Charlotte is currently undertaking an 
extensive urban renewal project in a Negro resi- 
dential area. Several articles dealing with urban 
renewal have been listed in recent issues of the 
bibliography. 

Response to the monthly publication has been 
gratifying to staff members. City Manager Wil- 
liam A. Veeder has been particularly impressed 
by the service and has urged his subordinates to 
utilize the materials. Other librarians in the area 
have asked to be put on the mailing list. The 
first issue was mailed to fewer than a hundred . 
persons; by August 1961, the mailing list had 
been expanded to 250. On request, the library 
will send sample copies to others, or will put 
them on the permanent mailing lst.—Alva 
Stewart, librarian, Methodist College, Fayette- 
‘ville, N.C. (formerly of the Charlotte public li- 
brary staff). 


Library 
Machine 


PRINTS ~ 


CATALOG CARDS < 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small--now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside,Dept. 12, Chicago40 
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THREE LTP PROJECTS EXTENDED 
Book labeling system 


Phase III of the book labeling system being 
developed for the Library Technology Project by 
Battelle Memorial Institute is now under way, 
made possible by a grant of $15,198 from the 
Council on Library Resources. 

The third phase of the project covers field 
testing and evaluation of nine models built by 
Battelle following successful development of a 
prototype. Initially, the following libraries and 
centers will cooperate in testing the equipment: 
Columbus (Ohio) Public Library; Columbus 
(Ohio) Public Schools (processing center) ; Cor- 
nell University Library (Ithaca, N.Y.) ; Eastern 
Ohio Regional Processing Center (Barnesville) ; 
Grandview Heights-Upper Arlington (Ohio) 
Public Library; Kent State University Library 
(Kent, Ohio); Ohio State University Library 
(Columbus); and Rochester (N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary. Present plans call for some additional 
testing in smaller library operations. The testing 
program will take approximately six months. 
During the evaluation period, LTP expects to 
hold preliminary discussions with manufacturers 
and suppliers so that the device can be marketed 
at the earliest possible date. 


Fire and insurance study 


A grant of $4900 from the Council on Library 
Resources will support an expansion of the study 
conducted for the Library Technology Project by 
Gage-Babcock and Associates. The additional 
funds will make it possible to include all phases 
of the insurance of library resources in a forth- 
coming manual which will report on the results 
of the study. Casualty, liability, surety, and fi- 
delity insurance will be covered, in addition to 
fire and insurance protection. 


Newspaper holder 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., will conduct Phase II 
of the project to develop an improved newspaper 
holder—the field testing and evaluation in li- 
braries of models of the prototype. The second 
phase also will carry the project through the 
stages of final drawings, patent application, find- 
ing possible manufacturers, and other work pre- 
liminary to marketing. The Council on Library 
Resources has granted $6910.50 to cover the work. 





CATALOG CARD STUDY 


The Library Technology Project has received 
the final draft of the report on the study of catalog 
card reproduction conducted by George Fry & 
Associates. Publication is planned for spring 1962. 


PERSONNEL 


Eugene Salmon joined the Library Technology 
Project staff on January 22 as head of the proj- 
ect’s technical information service. Mr. Salmon 
came to LTP from the University of Oregon 
where he was head circulation librarian. 

Questions and requests for information on 
equipment, supplies, and systems should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Salmon, LTP, ALA headquarters. 

Edward M. Johnson, formerly a writer and ed- 
itor in the Publications Division of the Transpor- 
tation Center and Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, has joined LTP as technical editor. 

Professor E. Sigurd Johnson, who headed the 
subcommittee on library furniture of Sectional 
Committee Z85 of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, was killed in a crash of his private plane 
early in November. Under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Johnson, excellent progress was being 
made in the development of standards for library 
furniture. His leadership and expert knowledge 
will be missed greatly. eee 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
_ for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
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è The Periodical Handbook: An authorita- 
tive source of information for the professor and 
the librarian. Lists over 1300 titles. 

è Rock-Bottom Prices: Our E E AE 
prices are enjoyed by thousands of libraries. Let 
us bid on your magazine list. 

è Prompt Entry of Subscriptions: We pay 
publishers in advance to insure continued service 
on renewals and prompt starting of new subscrip- 
tions. 

è Complete Adjustment Service: We send you 
the publisher’s original report on all adjustment 
requests. 


IT'S MAYFAIR FOR MAGAZINES 


A magazine subscription agency for 
more than 55 years, we have been ren- 
dering a complete service to libraries 
of every type the world over. 


Our free aids include: 


è Common Expiration Date: We will make 
certain that every one of your subscriptions ex- 
pires at the same time—no matter when the sub-- 
scription is ordered. 


ə The Poster, “10 Outstanding Magazine 
Articles”: For your bulletin board Monthly (10 
months) a'council of nationally known librarians 
selects the best ten magazine articles. In poster 
form for you to display to library patrons. 


“The excellence of your service con- 
tinues to excite my admiration.” 


-—Missouri State Library, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





Walter J ackson 
eas MAYFAIR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


Englewood, New Jersey 
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Bro-Dart's extensive line of files.. 


Department needs — and order today! 


. in 3 useful 
sizes and the most complete range of dec- 
orator colors anywhere! Just one facet of 
. stor- 
age boxes, protectors, binders and acces- 
sories for pamphlets and periodicals. See 
the Bro-Dart Catalog for your Periodical 
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News from the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1961 

Work on the list, Notable Books of 1961, is to 
be completed by the Notable Books Council, Paul 
Gratke, chairman at the Midwinter Meeting. As 
usual, the list will be released on March 1, in 
ample time for libraries to plan for exhibits of the 
books during National Library Week, April 8-14. 

The list, complete with annotations, will ap- 
pear in the March issue of the Bulletin, and the 
titles will also be listed in the March 1 issue 
of the Booklist and Subscription Beoks Bulletin. 
The ALA Publishing Department will continue 
its publication of the annotated list in leaflet 
form. The list will be copyrighted, but libraries 
will be free to reproduce it. Leaflets may be 
ordered from the ALA Publishing Department 
at the following prices: 50 copies, $3.50; 100, 
$5; 250, $10; 500, $16; 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 
5000, $100. For libraries which need the infor- 
mation contained in the release before March 1, a 
copy of the release will be available from the 
Adult Services Division office after February 15, 
with the understanding that the release date of 
March 1 will be safeguarded. The work of the 
headquarters office will be expedited if re- 
quests for the release are accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed #10 envelope. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations are presented as the re- 
port of the 1962 Nominating Committee of the Adult 
Services Division: 


Vice-president and president-elect 
Fern Long, director, Adult Education Department, 
Cleveland Public Library 
Mrs. Helen H. Lyman, consultant, Adult Services, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison 


Secretary, 1962-64 
Patricia M. Kenny, supervising librarian, Central Cir- 
culation Branch, New York Public Library 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Shue, librarian, Cumberland County 
Public Library, Fayetteville, N.C. 


Director, 1962-65 
Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw, acting director, Dallas 
Public Library 
Katherine L. O’Brien, coordinator of adult services, 
New York Public Library 


Additional nominations may be made by petitions 
signed by not fewer than fifty members of the di- 
vision, Such petitions must be filed with the president 
of the division, Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, 1150 West Third St., Cleve- 
land 13, by March 15, 1962. No person may be 
nominated who is not a member of the division and 
whose written consent has not been filed with the 
Nominating Committee, Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear, 
chairman, Madison, Wis., Public Library. 


GOALS FOR AMERICANS TELEVISION SERIES 


Additional information received from the 
American Assembly too late for inclusion in the 
January Bulletin states that the stations definitely 
scheduled to carry the series of twelve weekly 
programs produced for the American Assembly 
include the following: KCOP—Los Angeles; 
KSL—Salt Lake City; KUAT—Tucson; KXJB 
—Fargo, N.D.; WJAR—Providence, R.I.; and 
WJCT—Jacksonville, Fla. Further information is 
available from the American Assembly, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27. eee 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 
_PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The American Library Trustee Association 
swings into this first year of work as a division 
eager for new opportunities for service, new 
areas of activity that will benefit America’s li- 
braries and trustees. We seek as before to stim- 
ulate development and education of trustees 
everywhere and thus to strengthen libraries every- 
where. But within our new divisional framework, 
fresh and exciting challenges are appearing. 

To help actual accomplishment measure up to 
potential gain, the president appointed this year, 
for the first time, the President’s Advisory Coun- 
cil. Composed of chairmen of standing ALTA 
committees, it met with the president at Mid- 
winter to coordinate the work of the committees, 
as the logical next step in the division’s growth 
and development. The purpose of the PAC is to 
focus ALTA’s efforts and to achieve some com- 
mon statement of goal as a necessary aid to de- 
veloping ALTA’s field of responsibility. 

ALA’s newest division expresses warm ap- 
preciation for the assistance and encouragement 
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received on every side in its quest for division 
status. ALTA’s officers and membership welcome 
this opportunity for a broader responsibility and 
a greater contribution—Mrs. Weldon Lynch, 
president, American Library Trustee Association. 


LIBRARY LAWS 


A subcommittee of the National Assembly of 
Library Trustees was asked “to obtain copies 
of library laws from every state; compare as to 
simitarities and differences; give special at- 
tention to laws governing the appointment of 
library boards and state aid to libraries; report 
trend of state library legislation.” 

Jupce Story BIRDSEYE, trustee of the King 
County Library, Seattle, chairman of the sub- 
committee, reported in part: 

Work of this kind has been done at least twice 
before under the auspices of ALA, in 1930 and 
in 1943. To compile, analyze, and compare the 
provisions of the various state laws would be 
an undertaking far beyond the abilities of a 
group of volunteer amateurs. We have accord- 
ingly contented ourselves with determining what 
material is already available on this subject and 
where it can be found. 

The starting point might well be American 
Library Laws, compiled under the sponsorship 
of the State Agency Section of the Library Ex- 


tension Division of ALA, with the assistance of 
the Work Projects Administration, and published 
under a grant of the Carnegie Corporation. Com- 
plete and up-to-date through June 1941 (with an 
occasional 1942 law), it comprehensively covers 
federal library laws and the laws of all the 
states and all territories and dependencies of 
the United States. Each state and territory is 
considered separately with the library laws of. 
each set forth in full. It contains enactments 
concerning public (county and municipal), 
school, art, historical, law, and medical libraries, 
as well as laws relative to archives, the preser- 
vation of public documents, and state libraries. 

The work is completely and thoroughly in- 
dexed and easy to use. Laws pertaining to trus- 
tees, for instance, are indexed under “trustee,” 
with each state used as a subheading. However, 
caution should be exercised in using this volume. 
The material covered by it is now approximately 
twenty years old and there have been many 
changes. 

One place to check for changes is in another 


‘and more recent publication of ALA. In 1957, 


a committee of the Library Extension Section 
of the Public Library Division compiled a 35- 
page booklet, County, Regional, and District 
Library Laws. This publication does not set forth 
the text of the laws but only gives the section 
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or topic headings, together with a reference to 
the official number or designation of the law. 
Each state is considered separately. A very help- 
ful feature is a thumbnail description of each 
state’s library system. The booklet also includes a 
chart showing various types of library service 
available in different jurisdictions. Here again, 
it should be borne in mind that a law that was 
on the books only four years ago may now be 
repealed or’ drastically changed. 

Up-to-date copies of library laws can be ob- 
tained in many ways. Most states print their 
enactments in pamphlet form and copies can be 
obtained from the state librarian, generally with- 
out charge. ALA itself maintains a collection of 
these pamphlets and presently has twenty-eight 
available. | 

Perhaps the most complete, up-to-date, and 
dependable source of such information is a large 
Jaw library. While the indexes of the various 
codes, as they are generally known, range from 
good to indifferent to bad, a little patient work 
will usually lead the researcher to the library 
laws of the state in question. Law libraries of 
this caliber will be found in all the larger cities 
and in many of the country’s law schools. Each 
state maintains a complete law library, generally 
at the state capital. All of these institutions are 
open to the public. 


Articles and pamphlets dealing with library 
laws and specific aspects of the subject can be 
found by reference to the various standard cata- 
logs, indexes, and digests. One of the most help- 
ful, an eighty-five page document published in 
1956 by the Office of Education of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, “The State and Publicly Supported Li- 
braries,” may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., for 
55¢. This publication is a study focused on the 
legal structure and control of publicly supported 
libraries at the state level. It breaks the state pro- 
gram down into three components—state and 
government libraries, libraries of public schools 
and universities, and local public libraries—and 
points out where control over these fields is 
lodged in the state government. Common ele- 
ments of development, desirable practices, and 
significant trends are indicated. A number of in- 
teresting charts and tables are included. 

With Congress meeting annually and state leg- 
islatures meeting at least every two years, some- 
times oftener, it is difficult to keep abreast of the 
changes in library laws. The Library Legislation 
Committee of the Section on Governmental Re- 
lations of the Library Administration Division of 
the ALA collects and digests legislative develop- 
ments, court decisions, attorneys’ general opin- 
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ions, and administrative rulings affecting librar- 
MAGAFILES ies. Their conclusions and observations are is- 
sued annually in mimeographed form under the 
title of Legislative Gazette. Each state is covered 
by a concise statement of legal developments 
pertaining to libraries. It is an excellent service, 
of great help to anyone interested in keeping 
abreast of such matters. This committee knows 
of no other place where this material is cur- 
rently collected, digested, and made available. 
Copies of the 1959, 1960, and 1961 reports (the 
only ones issued so far) may be obtained from 
the Library Administration Division of ALA. 
On the federal scene, ALA has its own pro- 


The most practical and economical files fessional representative. Germaine Krettek, able 


: and well-informed, is constantly in close touch 
for unhound magazines and pamphlets. with all federal legislation affecting libraries. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- She writes of current.legislation in Newsletter, 
plete description and price list—will be ALA Bulletin, and Wilson Library Bulletin. 
sent upon request. It must sell itself The current Book of the States, published by 


no salesman follow-up. See, try and the Council of State Governments, contains an 
aes excellent article by Eleanor Ferguson, executive 


prove to your own satisfaction with no secretary of ALTA, on the subject of “Library 
obligation. A card today will bring a Services and Legislation,” covering developments 


sample MAGAFILE by return mail. during the two-year period covered by the book. 
There is a definite trend in many states to 
THE MAGAFILE Co. enact legislation and to appropriate funds for 
P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. ||. the purpose of extending library services. The 
; federa] Library Services Act has given a tre- 
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mendous lift to the movement for more and 
better libraries. The states have been quick to 
respond to this stimulus, and great progress is 
being made. With the help of dedicated librar- 
ians, trustees, and others who share our interest 
in libraries, this progress will continue. eee 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The Nominating Committee of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, Margaret O’Toole, 
chief librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Minneapolis, chairman, has reported that the 1962 
ballot will be as follows: 


Vice-president and president-elect 
Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, librarian, Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago 
Mrs. Charlotte S. Mitchell, librarian, Miles Labora- O t ite ot oe 
tories, Elkhart, Ind. l A ae x C 
Secretary, 1962-64 


Helen M. Lange, patients librarian, VA Research A E A N A R M Y 


Hospital, Chicago 


Mildred T. Moody, librarian, Glen Lake Sanatorium, L = b a 

Oak Terrace, Minn. i fa r i a n 
Member-at-large, 1962-64 | 

William K. Beatty, medical librarian and associate 


professor of medical bibliography, University of CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 
Missouri, Columbia ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


Nora M. Casey, chief librarian, Veterans Adminis- 

tration Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio eee The standards listed below apply to 
librarian positions in Europe. These 
positions are not in the Federal 
Civil Service. 


s 7 
Congressional ere ae 
: Starting Salary $5885 to $687 
United States citizen, female, single 
D i g € S t age 23-40. Master's degree nE 
brary science from a college ac- 
credited by the American Library 





The Standard Reference a or undergraduate de- 
dn oft gree, with not less than 30 semester 

Periodical hours in library science from a 

. college accredited by a regional or 
national accrediting association, and 

Every month features a one year of professional experience. 

. i Excellent physical and mental 

controversial issue health; ability to supervise and work 


successfully with others; trim, well 
groomed appearance, 


Information about librarian positions 
in the Federal Civil Service may be 
obtained from the Central Offce, 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
on D. C., or the nearest regional 
office. 





BROCHURE AND JOB DESCRIPTION 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST, 


Rates: ] yr. $10; 2 yrs. $18; 3 yrs. $24. The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
3231 P STREET N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C. Att: AGMP-R (L-21) 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
The Board of Directors of PLA, meeting in 
Cleveland, voted that the Public Library Associa- 
tion regards itself as a partner with the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth in the 
cooperative venture. The members are asked to 


add their support and to plan programs which. 


will promote the following recommendations: 


6. That basic research and planning in health, 
welfare, housing, and recreation be strengthened and 
extended at the federal, state, and local level, and 
aimed at: coordination and critical evaluation of 
existing public and private programs; actions to 
meet needs; sound social legislation, 

12. That a substantially increased portion of the 
total national resources be shifted to the public 
agencies specifically dedicated to the maximum de- 
velopment of human potentialities. 

13. That expenditures for public services be in- 
creased, particularly at the federal level; that they 
be based on sound planning and acceptable stand- 
ards of performance, and continually appraised to 
insure the desired results. 

19. That planning to insure a safe and healthy 
environment for all our children in urban, suburban, 
and rural areas be: comprehensive community plan- 
ning by citizens, both professional and lay, includ- 
ing youth, with the aid of technical staff and with 
intermeshing of social and physical aspects. .. . 

24. That planning be based on the needs of all 
children and youth, regardless of residence, race, 
and color, creed or economic or social situation and 
allow for... opportunities for: education, employ- 
ment, development of moral, spiritual, and demo- 
cratic values, recreation, library facilities, creative 
and performing arts, harmonious physical surround- 
ings, and free association with persons of different 
age, color, creed, and economic or social situation 
in open communities. . 

27. That federal, state, and local governments 
designate appropriate agencies to stimulate joint 
social and physical planning aimed at improving 
total metropolitan areas by: integration of each 
suburban area planning effort with the plans of 
governmental and voluntary metropolitan bodies... . 

28.. That the states devote greater attention to 
metropolitan area problems and that they encourage 
regional or metropolitan-level planning through: 
enabling legislation authorizing government subdi- 
visions (county, ' local, ete.) to participate inor 
perform the planning functions. ... 

34. That community planning groups, whether 
at the local, county, or state level, give specific 
attention to education, recreation, health and social 
services, economic activities, and library services 
for children and youth; and that young people be 
invited to full participation in community planning. 

186. That the state and federal governments con- 
tinue their financial support of an adequate library 
program for rural areas. 
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224. That textbooks and instructional materials 
be free from prejudicé and present accurately con- 
cepts and facts concerning other cultural and mi- 
nority groups; and that a joint committee of edu- 
cational authorities and representatives of profes- 
sional associations review and evaluate school ma- 
terials to eliminate any distortions. 

281. That facilities such as picnic areas, hostels, 
camps, marinas, boat-launching sites, playgrounds, 


. golf courses, athletic fields, recreation centers, li- 


braries, museums, and theaters be provided. 

307. That action be taken to extend public library 
service throughout the nation with local, state, and 
national support, and make it available to all. 

308. That support for public, private, and school 
libraries be increased, and access provided in school 
and leisure hours, so that all children, particularly 
the gifted, make reading a lifetime source of learn- 
ing. 

666. That local community authorities (oficial 
and voluntary) develop methods of coordinating and 
implementing the recommendations of the confer- 
ence. 






THE ADDITION of a 
larger size to its line 
of Princeton Files is 
announced by Gay- 
lord Bros., Inc., of 
Syracuse. The new 
file is 1014” high, 

10” deep, 334” wide 
and is suitable for 

storage and display of larger size periodicals. 

It is made of a heavy-gauge steel with a label 

holder- on the front for identification, and is 

available in gray or desert sand finish, with or 
without felt base, according to the manufacturer. 

For further information write Gaylord Bros., 

Ine., 155 Gifford St., Syracuse. 
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POROUS RUBBER 
STAMPS are now 
available through 
Bankers and Mer- 
chants, Inc., 4410 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. Porous rub- 
ber was developed by 
the National Cash Register Company, and. the 
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stamp contains its own ink supply which elimi- 
nates the use of stamp pads. Up to 20,000 im- 
pressions can be made before this stamp needs 
reinking, according to the manufacturer. The ink 
is impregnated in the NCR porous rubber body 
of the stamp and can be used on paper and other 
absorbent materials. Ink is nondrying while in 
the stamp but dries upon application, states the 
manufacturer. The maker recommends reuse of 
the stamp by reinking after initial supply has 
become exhausted. 
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THREE NEW MULTILITH offset machines have been 
marketed recently by the Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland. They are designed 
for quality offset reproductions on 20” wide 
sheets of paper, and print on 14”, 18”, and 24” 
paper lengths. Feature of the Multilith Offset 
Models 2014, 2018, and 2024 is a slow speed 
electrical drive system that replaces a conven- 
tional hand wheel or inching switch with a three- 
position stick switch to rotate the cylinders either 
forward or backward for plate changes, blanket 
washing, and machine set-up, according to the 
manufacturer. Addressograph-Multigraph also 
states that standard features of the new units 
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information write 
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BLOSSOM TIME 


A LIBRARIANS’ TOUR 
Escorted by Mrs, Atsuml K. Minami (Member ALA) 

19 DAY conducted tour visiting Tokyo, Nikko, Kamakura, 
Yokohama, Hakone, Ise, Kashikojima (Pearl Island), Kyoto, 
Osaka, Kobe, Takarazuka, Takamatsu, Okayama, Nagoya. 
Special Feature includes—Ueno, National Diet ‘and Keio 
University libraries; theaters: museums; nightclubs: Geisha 
party; Kabuki; Bunraku; flower arrangement school; ceramic 

; silk mill and exhibits ; temples; Japanese gardens 
(including visit to Katsura’ Detached Palace by special 
permission) ; and many others. Departing April 8, 1962 from 
San Francisco via Pan American Airlines. All inclusive cost 
vig tourist class air $1,385.00, 

Mrs. Atsumi Minami 
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are automatic multiple sheet ejection, drop-in 
paper loading, right or left hand jogging, on-the- 
fly horizontal image adjustment, and quick- 
change pin bar clamps. 
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A NEW DESIGN of 
opaque projectors has 
been introduced by 
the Charles Beseler 
Company, East Or- 
ange, N.J. Called the 
Beseler Vu-Lyte ITI, 
it is one-third smaller 
than previous models 
and projects a bright 
image in partially 
lighted rooms from 
pictures (up to 10” x 10”), specimens, or ob- 
jects, eccording to the manufacturer. Additional 
claims by the manufacturer are the high lumi- 
nosity optical system’s combination of a 5” diam- 
eter, 18” focal length, f£ 3.6 lens; a 1000-wait 
lamp, and an unbreakable reflecting surface ca- 
pable of delivering 145 lumens on the screen; the 
elevating system increases the copy space in the 
projector so that subjects up to 214” thick may 
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VALUE! 


Heller 15-Drawer Card Cabinet with 
Stand, No. L-15-B $198.50 delivered 


Rugged, precision crafted card index unit. Lustrous 
natural birch or natural oak finish. Custom finishes 
to match existing installations quoted on request. 


A complete line of library furniture and equip- 
ment, Write for literature, 


THE HELLER CO. 
Montpelier, Ohio 


Library Div. 
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be projected. The new projector also has a 1000- 
watt pointer that projects a bright arrow on the 
screen, and is constructed of wrought and riveted 
aluminum, finished in two-tone blue and ivory. 
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A NEW CLEAR plastic waterproof tape has been 
announced by Mystik Adhesive Products, Inc., 
Chicago. The manufacturer recommends the tape 
for the repair of books, record albums, sealing 
packages, mounting pictures, signs, and posters, 
and says its waterproof property makes it suit- 
able for repairs of items that would come in con- 
tact with water or moisture. The tape will not 
discolor, can be removed, does not turn brittle 
and crack, according to the manufacturer. It is 
packaged in individual dispensers and comes in 
widths of 34 and 1-14 inches. 


* © & 


THE LOW SILHOUETTE Overhead Delineascope has 


been announced by American Optical Company. - 


The new projector’s compact design eliminates 
the need for an inclined screen when restricted 
by ceiling height. The low-positioned projector 
head also provides a full view for audiences at a 
distance closer to the screen, according to the 
manufacturer. A tension adjustment keeps the 
film taut over the platen and an extra work sur- 
face is provided by two extension shelves, For 
further information, write the manufacturer, In- 
strument Division, Buffalo 15. 
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TWO NEW TRANSCRIPTION-playing phonographs, 
the Califone Cosmopolitan IT and the Continental 
II, have been introduced by Rheem Califone Cor- 
poration. Features of these models are 26 watts 
of output, Califone’s Strobeselector turntable 
with center drive (no idler wheels), continuous 
variable speed, microphone and radio input jacks, 
output jacks for tape recorder or headphones, two 
external 12-inch extended range custom speakers, 
stereo or monitor, cushioned 10-inch cork turn- 
table top with built-in 45rpm adapter, scratch 
filter for worn records, and automatic arm rest. 
The unit can also double as portable public 
address systems for audiences of up to 2000 per- 
sons, according to the manufacturer. Carrying 
cases have chrome kick-proof speaker grill and 
metal corner protectors. The Cosmopolitan II is 
priced at $157.00. The Continental II with varia- 
ble reluctance cartridge and built-in preamplifier 
is priced at $167.50. For further information 
write Rheem Califone Corporation, 5922 Bowcroft 
St., Los Angeles 16. 
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A PERMANENT LABEL for identifying books, bind- 
ers, ledgers, luggage, manuscripts, and files is 
being introduced by Avery Label Company, 
Monrovia, Calif. Called Binder Labels, the new 
labels are easy to write or type and stick to 
most surfaces on contact, according to the manu- 
facturer. They are made from a new fabric 
material backed with pressure-sensitive adhesive 
which grips curved as well as flat surfaces se- 
curely. For further information write the manu- 
facturer. eee 





PARNASSUS ON WHEELS—-AND AFLOAT 


A letter from Richard L. Brown, director of 
the Reading, Pennyslvania, public library, tells 
of a nineteenth-century publisher whose pro- 
motional methods were as vigorous and origi- 
nal as any found today. He was interested in 
a book published by H. and E. Phinney, of 
Cooperstown, New York, and obtained the fol- 
lowing information from Louis C. Jones, di- 
rector of the New York State Historical As- 
sociation in Cooperstown: “H. and E. Phinney 
were for more than half a century active in 
publishing and printing in this community. 
Elihu Phinney started here in 1797 as publisher 
of the Otsego Herald [Cooperstown is on Lake 
Otsego, the “Glimmerglass” of Cooper’s 
novels] and went on to develop a very im- 
portant publishing firm, specializing in Bibles, 
almanacs, and schoolbooks. The firm was a 
dynamic one, sending out from this community 
wagons which served as traveling bookstores, 
and after the digging of the Erie Canal they 
had canal boats set up as floating bookstores 
which went from Buffalo to Albany. Around 
the middle of the century they went from here 
to Buffalo where they continued to publish 
books for many years.” 


TUCSON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SEEKS NEW DIRECTOR 
CHALLENGE OPEN July Ist for developing book 


service program to match needs of fast-growing 
community. 257,000 people here now; 15,000 more 


expected each year. Second library branch just com- 
pleted; another underway. Graduate library de- 
gree, plus sound administrative experience in large 
library desired. Good fringe benefits. SALARY 
OPEN. Write to President, Board of Trustees, Tuc- 
son (Ariz.) Public Library. 
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Thresholds 
to 
Adult Living 
(1962) 


By Hazel 
Thompson 
Craig 





THE SCHOOL LUNCH (1962) 
By Marian L. Cronan 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS BOOK 2 
1962 Revision 


By McDermott & Nicholas 


A Power Mechanics Series 
EXPLORING POWER MECHANICS (1962} 
By Harold T. Glenn 


POWER MECHANICS WORKBOOK {1962} 
By Harold T. Glenn 


AUTOMECHANICS (1962) 
By Harold T. Glenn 


AUTOMECHANICS WORKBOOK (1962) 
By Harold T. Glenn 


New 1961 Revisions... 
HISTORIC COSTUME (1961) 
By Lester & Oerke 


SHEET METAL PATTERN DRAFTING 
& SHOP PROBLEMS 


By Daugherty and Powell 


COLORING, FINISHING & PAINTING WOOD 


By Newell & Holtrop 


Order Your Copies Today 


BENNETT BOOKS 


Chas. A. Bennett Co. 
452 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Hlinois 
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For Sale 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale, Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech: 
etc. .. J: Want lists invited. 23 E. 4th St, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesars 
Gallic War, Ciceros Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20 ,900 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique oe List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St., Port Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS LOCATED. Many schol- 
arly titles on hand. Millions more available through 
world wide contacts. Book Land, Box 74561R, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 

ANNOUNCING MIDWESTERN EDITION of The 
Christian Science Moniter to be indexed along with 
the Eastern and Western Editions beginning Jan. 
1, 1962, Vol. IH. Monthly, $10 yr.—cumulated 
$10 yr. (6-mo. Ann.); Annuals 60, ’61—$5 ea.; 
Binders $2 ea. INDEX 1725 Kings Rd. (M), Corvallis, 


Ore 

BUSINESS METHODS INDEX, monthly interna- 
tional coverage books, pamphlets, ‘articles, etc., over 
25,000 entries annually. Sample $1.50. Box 453, 
Ottawa, Can. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and -periodicals current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


Wanted to buy 

WANTED: Copies of the 14th edition of Dewey 
Decimal Classification. Sr. M. Regis, LH.M., 

Imm. Heart Coll. L., 2070 E. Live Oak Dr., Los 
Angeles 28. 
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Positions Open 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest maga- 
zine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed free. One issue $1.00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription enti-les a librarian to one free Postiton 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN will soon open - 


up in Bernardsville (N.J.) library. Attractive town 
in Somerset County. Library of about 25,000 volumes 
serves large geographic area with small but growing 
population. Looking for young man or woman with 
several years’ good experience to accept challenge of 
making study of long-range direction of library and 
putting it into effect. Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications. For information, write and send resume to 
Robert W. Locke, Pres., Bernards Library Associa- 
tion, Bernardsvil-e, N.J. 

NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also bookmobile librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head, Public School Library Services 
Bureau, Division ‘of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Sts., Trenton 10, N.J. 

GROUP LIBRARIAN AND READERS’ ADVISER 
for library in attractive community on Long Island 
Sound. Salary scale, retirement benefits, including 
Social Security. Requirements: library school degree 
and experience, personal interview. Write Head Li- 
brarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree and 
experience. To direct services in beautiful room in 
New York suburb, 26,000 population. 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, 2 weeks’ sick leave, state retirement system. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. Apply to 
Mrs. Nathan B. Martin, Director, Englewood Public 
Library, Englewood, N.J. 

NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY: Challenging soson 
open for personable and creative library director to 
grow with community of 25,000. Three miles from 
New York City line. Unusual opportunity to build 
from ground up. Some varied experience necessary, 
ability more important. Salary appropriate. Liberal 
benefits, Will require N.Y.S. Certificate. Apply to 
Clerk. 26 Fir Dr., Herricks, L.L, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for residential com- 
munity of 23,837, from which 90% of the boys and 
girls go on to college. Qualifications: 5th year degree, 
2 years’ experience. Salary: beginning $6000. Bene- 
fits: 4 weeks’ vacation; 10 % paid “holidays; sick 
leave; hospitalization; retirement system; Social Se- 
curity. Apply: Frances Hale, Director, Garden City 
Public Library, Garden City, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN dept. head to serve rap- 
idly growing suburban community, 35 miles from the 
heart of New York City. Opportunity to develop chil- 
dren’s services. Book budget $6500, Starting salary to 
$7500 depending on experience, increments to $9000. 
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35-hour work week, liberal benefits. Write: Director, 
Public Library, West Islip, N.Y. 

ENTHUSIASM, ORIGINALITY, PROFES- 
SIONAL COMPETENCE, A DESIRE FOR IN- 
CREASED RESPONSIBILITY. Do you fit this de- 
scription? Then the New Hampshire State Library 
needs your talents as a Public Library Consultant. 
Work involves top-level planning of programs to im- 
prove public library service, explaining these ideas 
to local librarians and trustees through in-service 
training techniques and conferences, gaining the sup- 
port of the general public, implementing the pro- 
grams. Requires writing and speaking ability, firm 
grasp of the larger issues of library service, and re- 
sourcefulness in unpredictable situations. If you like 
to learn something new every day, you'll enjoy this 
job. Qualifications: library school degree and 5 years’ 
experience, Driver’s license needed. Sick leave & va- 
cation each are earned at rate of 144 days per 
month; plus usual benefits. Salary range $5698-$5930. 
Write: Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, State Library, Con- 
cord, N.H. 

WANTED: IMAGINATIVE CATALOGER WITH 
ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY. To head Technical 
Processes Division of New Hampshire State Library, 
supervising staff of 8 involved in ordering, cataloging, 
and processing all materials, including government 
documents. Recent experiment in centralized purchas- 
ing for local public libraries now being expanded. 
Statewide library survey recommends expanding cen- 
tralized technical processes available to other li- 
braries. Opportunity to set the pace for the entire 
state necessitates broad knowledge of the field, flexi- 
bility, willingness to approach new techniques and 
machines with open mind, ability to communicate 
these ideas to other librarians. Work also involves 
cataloging of about 5000 new titles added each year 
to the library’s central collection. Qualifications: li- 
brary school degree & 5 years’ experience. Usual 
benefits. Salary range $5382-86532, ALSO NEEDED: 
ASSISTANT CATALOGER. Directly responsible for 
cataloging about 10,000 volumes added annually to 
the bookmobile collections and other related work 
as assigned by Cataloger. Ideal opportunity to Jearn 
and grow in this expanding program. Qualifications: 
library school degree & 3 years’ experience. Usual 
benefits. Salary range $4876-$5888. Write: Mrs. Mil- 
dred P. McKay, State Library, Concord, N.H. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND: Attractive 
position in expanding metropolitan-suburban library 
system. 1) Assistant Coordinator of Adult Services. 
New position. To assist in book selection and 
strengthening of collections, including books for large 
new Area Library. Experience required. Salary $6529- 
$7834 in five steps. 2) Adult work specialist. Chil- 
dren’s work specialist. To -order books and other- 
wise prepare for assignment to large Area Library to 
open in early 1963. Both positions to start in July. 
Both require experience in field. Salary $6529-$7834. 
in five steps. 3) Branch Librarian of new branch, 
opened in 1961, staff of four, attractive community. 
Experience required. Salary $5867-$7037 in five steps. 
4) Several branch positions in pleasant suburban 
communities as General Professtonal Assistants. With 
no experience, $5572-$6682; with experience, $5867- 
$7037, in five steps. All positions require degree from 
ALA accredited library school. Further information 
from: Charles W. Robinson, Associate County Li- 
brarian, Baltimore County Public Library, Towson 


4, Md. 
LIBRARIAN WANTED in growing town of 5000 
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located on Long Island Sound at mouth of Connecti- 
cut River and on Connecticut Turnpike. Easy access 
to New York, to Boston, and to all educational, cul- 
tural and historical areas of New England. New Li- 
brary building planned. Circulation 21,000 up from 
13,000 five years ago. Five-day week. Vacation, time 
for association attendance, sick leave, Social Security. 
Please describe education, training, experience and 
your requirements. Post Office Box #596, Old Say- 
brook, Conn. 

READERS’ SERVICES ASSISTANT-—Reference 
and circulation. Rapidly growing university one hour 
from New York City. New Library building. Fifth 
ae school degree essential. 37%-hour week. 

TWO POSITIONS: Cataloger needed immediately; 
Reference librarian needed June 1. Liberal arts col- 
lege in E. Pa. within easy weekend distance New 
York and Washington. Degree from accredited L.S. 
required. Minimum salary $6000; more with experi- 
ence. Faculty status, one month’s vacation, TIAA, 
o Security, group health insurance. Write: Box 

-181. 


southeast 


CATALOGERS (2) for work in a medium-sized col- 
lege library in a small city with considerable cul- 
tural activity. Mild climate with short winters. Five- 
day, 37%-hour week. L.S. degree required and ex- 
perience helpful. Fringe benefits, including a T.I.A.A. 
retirement plan. Month’s vacation with other shorter 
college holidays. Salary $4650 to $4800, depending 
upon qualifications and experience. Write to Mr. Carl- 
ton P. West, Librarian, Wake Forest College Library, 
Box 7777, Reynolda Station, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

JACKSONVILLE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Aec- 
quisitions Librarian, position now open, At least three 
years’ experience in technical processes. Serials Li- 
brearian and a Cataloger, experience not necessary. 
All three positions require graduate library degrees. 
Salaries open, dependent on qualifications. Usual 
benefits, faculty rank, 3744 hours, new, three-story, 
air-conditioned library overlooking St. Johns River. 
Apply to Director of the Library, Jacksonville Uni- 
versity, Jasksonville 11, Fla. 

CONSULTANT POSITION OPEN. Degree from 
an accredited library school and suitable experience 
required. Salary range begins at $6600, with steps to 
$7500. Three weeks’ vacation, plus 11 holidays, 18 
work days sick leave, Social Security, State Retire- 
ment System, Workmen’s Compensation, Blue Cross. 
State furnishes cars for field work. Address applica- 
tions to Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library 
Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Va. 

LITERATURE SCIENTIST, Ph.D. (or equivalent 
experience) in Chemistry. Male or female. Language 
facility required. Patent experience desirable. To 
search, survey, analyze and disseminate information 
from patents and literature. Interesting opportunity 
for capable scientist to develop literature and re- 
search liaison and to participate in formation of 
research library. Private industry. Salary, benefits, 
etc., in top bracket. Write, giving history of back- 
gous to B. G. Fielden, P.O. Box 2772, Baltimore 


LIBRARIAN. AND ASSISTANT. Male or female, 
each with minimum BS in Chemistry, library degree 
or equivalent experience plus language facility re- 
quired. To administer and develop research library 
including building of the collection, planning, execu- 
tion and design of facilities and library system. 


Salary, benefits, etc., in top bracket. Write, giving 
history of background, to B. G. Fielden, P.O. Box 
2772, Baltimore 25, Md. 

CHEMICAL INDEXERS. Male or female, with 
minimum BS in Chemistry. Will be trained to index 
chemical documents. Diversification and advancement 
into other reference and dissemination programs de- 
pendent on qualifications, experience and ability. 
Salary and benefits in top bracket. Write, giving 
history of background, ete., to B. G. Fielden, P.O. 
Box 2772, Baltimore 25, Md. 

ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. Head of 
Sondley Reference Library, Pack Memorial Public 
Library. Professional certification required. Experi- 
ence in reference work and rare books a great asset. 
Position now open. Annual leave: 3 weeks; sick 
leave: 15 working days, cummulative to 60. Work- 
men’s Compensation. Travel expense. Salary depend- 
ent on qualifications. Apply to: Miss Margaret H. 
Ligon, Librarian, Pack Memorial Public Library, 
Asheville, N.C. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN-—Small public library is ex- 
panding to serve growing area in and around 
Picayune, Mississippi, population 8000, tung tree 
capital of the world, near romantic old New Orleans. 
New Building is being planned and construction is 
imminent. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
son. Requirements: Library Degree, experience. 
Write: Mrs. C. A. Murray, Box 89, Picayune, Miss. 

FIVE POSITIONS OPEN with Arlington County, 
Virginia, Dept. of Libraries, a progressive system with 
professional staff in Washington, D.C., suburb of 
170,000 population. All positions require fifth year 
L.S. degree. Vacancies are in the fields of children’s 
work, administration, and reference, and the salaries 
range from $5120 to $7900. Promotional opportunities 
and liberal fringe benefits. For further information 
write Jack H. Foster, Director of Personnel, Court 
House, Arlington 1, Va. 

CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S LI- 
BRARIAN. Newly remodeled attractive, air-condi- 
tioned building serving city of 26,000 plus part of 
heavily populated surrounding area. Active juvenile 
department. Opportunity for creative work with 
young people. Fifth year library degree required, ex- 
perience desirable. Salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Substantial fringe benefits. REFERENCE LI- 
BRARIAN—position available May 1. Fifth year li- 
brary degree, substantial experience. Salary depend- 
ent on qualifications. Substantial fringe benefits. 
Apply Mrs. H. Jefferson Shivell, Kingsport Public 
Library, Kingsport, Tenn. 


southivest 


TEXAS STATE LIBRARY needs Field Consultant 
for rural library development program under LSA, 
including supervision of bookmobile and other 
extension demonstrations, work with trustees, librar- 
ians, county officials and citizen groups planning 
new and improved library service, plan and con- 
duct workshops, general advisory aid in library man- 
agement. Fifth year degree from ALA accredited 
school. Minimum of five years’ experience in county, 
regional, public library extension with administra- 
tion or supervision duties; bookmobile experience es- 
sential. Personal car used, mileage reimbursement 
and per diem; same reimbursement for attendance 
at professional associations. Range of $5406 to $5894; 
starting salary dependent on qualifications. Social 
Security, state retirement, 2 weeks’ vacation, 12 days’ 
sick leave annually, group hospitalization available. 


Pa 
` 
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Headquarters at new State Library building in beau- ` 


tiful hilly, wooded Austin, university and cultural 
center, nearby lake recreation areas. Apply to Wil- 
liam K., Peace, Acting Director-Librarian, Texas State 
Library, Austin 11, Tex. 


NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY. THREE POSI. . 


TIONS: State retirement plus Social Security, group 
insurance voluntary, three weeks’ vacation, cumula- 
tive sick leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy J. Watkins, Box 
_ 894, Santa Fe, New Mex. Librarian to head regional 
library; bookmobile service, work with small librar- 
ies in advisory capacity, set up library stations, carry 
` on public relations and publicity programs. Library 
Science degree required. Public library, extension 
and/or county library experience desirable. Entering 
salary $5040, maximum $6300, Two assistant librarians 
for regional library. Library Science degree required. 
Public Library, extension and/or county library ex- 
co desirable. Entering salary $4560, maximum 


midwest 


CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New li- 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42, 3714-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Hl. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assist- 
ant for Membership Promotion. Library school degree 
and 3-5 years’ experience. Experience in public re- 
lations useful. Ability to write interesting copy and 
to bring creative approach to membership ‘promotion 
desirable, Beginning salary $7224. Apply David H, 
Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Dl. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus some 
experience to supervise staff of 7 in pleasant college 
city of 12,749. Starting salary $4800-$5300. Social Se- 
curity, l-mo. vac., retirement, sick leave, 40 hr. wk. 
Apply: Miss Elsie Munro, Pres., Board of Trustees, 
Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT FOR general reference, art 
and circulation work. L.S. degree. New modern li- 
brary opened in September. Fully air conditioned— 
all the conveniences! Good possibilities for. future. 
You will be happy you applied! Salary open. Evan- 
ston Public Library, Evanston, Il. 

STAPF FOR NEW BUSINESS AND TECHNOL. 
OGY DIVISION. Head of Division—Librarian IV 
with some administrative experience, Librarian IH 
professional assistants with no experience. Cataloger 
—Beginning salary and classification dependent upon 
experience. Excellent working conditions, 4 weeks’ 
vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross, excellent State re- 
tirement plan. Apply to Librarian, Columbus Public 
Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for 
beginning and experienced librarians in processing, 
reference and extension work. Beginners enter: at 
$5574. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up 
to $8414 depending upon nature and extent of ex- 
perience. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual iringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN-—LCity of Ypsilanti, Michigan, | 


needed February 1, 1962. MLS plus- minimum of 
5 years’ experience required. City of 21,000 popula- 
tion. Established library board proposing new library 
building. Salary $5800. Fringe benefits include pen- 
sion system, 2 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, holiday 
pay. Located within. a few minutes’ drive of Univer- 
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sity of Michigan. Eastern Michigan University located 
in city. Apply Olaf R. Pearson, City Manager, 304 
N. Huron St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

OPPORTUNITIES in an outstanding library sys- 
tem for Children’s Librarians, Adult and YA Li- 
brarians in branch libraries, and Catalogers. Excel- 
lent book collections and library borrowers who 
appreciate good professional service. Library. degree 
required. Salary range $5000-$6380. Many oppor- 
tunities for advancement to positions in, higher classi- 
fications. Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

LIBRARIAN: (Juvenile Services) Challenging new 
position for a professional librarian and graduate of 
an accredited library school. Experience preferred. 
To extend and develop work with children and youth 
in the busy, fast-growing library of an attractive, 
cultural community near Milwaukee. Position also 
requires some adult work. Good salary, work schedule, 
vacation, health insurance, sick leave benefits, and 
Social Security. A six-room library apartment availa- 
ble as part of salary.. Apply—Josephine M. Machus, 
Director, Oconomowoc Public Library, Oconomowoc, 


Wis. 

CIRCULATION-REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, L.S. 
degree, needed immediately, will supervise area. Univ. 
lib., liberal vacations, excellent location, good salary. 
Apply Chief Librarian, Wilberforce University, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio. 

DECATUR PUBLIC LIBRARY needs librarians 
for reference and bookmobile service (within city) 
serving population of 78,000. Salary range $5016- 
$6060, Experience preferred and 5th-year Library 
Science degree. Usual benefits—5 day week, pension, 
Social Security, sick leave, 4 weeks’ vacation. Civil 
Service examination required. Apply to either Mary 
T. Howe, Librarian, 457 N. Main St., Decatur, IIL, 
or Decatur Civil Service Commission, 253 E. Wood 
St., Decatur, TU. i 

WONDERFUL WISCONSIN ... academic environ- 
ment . . . professional opportunity in new million- 
dollar Beloit College Library! Serials-Documents Li- 
brarian to begin July 1, 1962; opportunity to or- 
ganize “periodicals center” and join congenial fac- 
ulty. Reference Librarian to begin July 1, 1962; one 
of three department head positions. Both positions re- 
quire library degree. Faculty rank and the usual 
fringe benefits. Convenient location midway between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Salary: $5000-$5500 depend- 
ing upon background. Send letter with personal data 
to Director of Libraries, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN for new Shopping Center 
Branch, 5th year degree. Branch and/or supervisory 
experience desirable. Four weeks’ vacation; cumula- 
tive sick leave; outstanding state retirement system. 
Salary scale: $6425-$6825; possible to advance to 
$7425. Apply: Personnel Director, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for new Shopping 
Center Branch. 5th year degree. Four weeks’ vaca- 
tion; cumulative sick leave; outstanding state retire- 
ment system. Salary scale’ $5150-36350. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Director, Dayton and Montgomery County Pub- 
lic Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—S5th year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$5075-$6155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week, etc. Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads, General management of BKM services and 
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BKM book selection, under sympathetic not restrictive 
supervision. Two assistants (Clerk and Driver-Clerk). 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac 
Public Library, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Dynamic community of 
20,000, Extensive remodeling of building just com- 
pleted. Public relations and administrative ability of 
utmost importance. Salary competitive in all respects 
for qualified applicant. Write Mrs. Fred Scherer, 
546% Guthrie St, Ottawa, Il, Secretary Reddick’s 
Library Board. 

CAREERS for ambitious library school graduates 
in a major university library in a small Midwestern 
town. Junior positions in cataloging and documents, 
$5500; art librarian, and cataloger for materials in 
Russian, $6000; departmental. librarians in business, 
engineering, and pharmacy, $7000-$8000. Apply to 
Director, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City, Ia. 

TWO POSITIONS (1) Branch Librarian, with ad- 
ministrative skill to have charge of branch with col- 


lection of 24,000 volumes and circulation of 167,000. - 


Staff of 54% and page help. L.S. degree and four 


years’ experience required. (2) Assistant Head, Social 


Sciences division. Opportunity for advancement in 
expanding system. Challenging concepts of service 
being tried which need the vitality of new personnel 
with proven administrative ability in addition to 
graduate Library Science degree. Background in one 
of the included subjects desirable. Salaries $5420- 
$6020 depending on qualifications. 40-hour, 5-day 
week, 4-week. vacation, sick leave, state pension plan, 
Social Security. Apply Mary L. Henderson, Assistant 
Librarian, Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Il. 
TWO PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS needed in 
an established regional library serving a population 
of over 80,000 including three counties and a uni- 
versity and college community of 36,650, Extension 
Librarian to supervise two bookmobiles serving the 
rural area, to assist in book selection, and to plan 
for additional services outside of the service centers, 
Audio-Visual and Program Planning, a newly created 
position, responsible for the selection and utilization 
of materials. Apply: Mrs. Susanna Alexander, Di- 
rector, Daniel Boone Regional Library, Columbia, 


0. 

ADULT SERVICES ASSISTANT for readers’ ad- 
visory work. Beginning salary up to $6150, depend- 
ing on experience, with annual increments. Credit for 
military experience. Library degree. Social Security 
and good retirement plan, 4 weeks’ vacation, 12 days 
annual sick leave. Apply: Flint Public Library, Per- 
sonnel Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN, professional degree, to work in Ref- 
erence and Circulation with adults and young people. 
Attractive suburb, west of Chicago, with 25,000 pop- 
ulation. Salary $5000-$5700 depending on experience 
and background. Illinois Municipal Retirement bene- 
fits and Social Security. Apply: Librarian, Wheaton 
Public Library, Wheaton, I. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN for well-established, 36- 
_ doctor clinic, in city of 30,000 people. Salary open. 

Benefits include medical care, life insurance and pen- 
sion plan at no cost to employee. Firm pays part of 


Blue Cross premium. Under Social Security. Contact | 


Manager, Quain & Ramstad Clinic, Bismarck, N.D. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN, female. For village of 23,000, 
located only 30 minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing. Public library experience required. Salary open. 
Thirty-eight hour week, retirement benefits, liberal 


cumulative sick leave. Month vacation plus time for 
professional meetings. Staff of four, plus pages. An- 
nual circulation, 100,000. Send complete resume im- 
mediately to Grover C. Gantt, Trustee, 7903 West- 
wood Dr., Elmwood Park 35, Il. 

POSITION OPEN: Assistant Chief Librarian for 
Federal Hospital Center. In addition to assisting . 
Chief, assumes responsibility for bibliotherapy groups, 
ward-carts visits in 2 hospitals, General Medicine an 
Surgery, and Geriatrics. Starting salary $5355 or $6435 
per annum depending on individual qualifications. 
Apply Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration Cen- 
ter, Dayton, Ohio. 


mountain plains 


LIBRARIANS (5 openings) to’ work as Reference, 
Catalog or Children’s Librarian, city of 90,000. De- 
gree in library science required. Experience desirable 
but not essential. Maximum age—45. Salary range 
$4836-$5520. Two weeks’ vacation; sick leave; other 
fringe benefits. For. application write Personnel Office, 
City Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 


far west 


GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 
tem has two professional openings. Librarian I— 
Children’s Division, Librarian I—Reference Division, 
5-step salary scale ($444-$539) with automatic ad- 
vancement to 2nd step after 6 months. 40-hour, 5-day 
work week; 12 days’ sick leave; 12 days’ vacation, 
Social Security, state retirement, and health insur- 
ance. For application and details write Director of 
Library Service. Public Library of Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, 


Calif. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES with the City of San 
Diego library system. Positions available in reference, 
children’s and technical services, Outstanding em- 
ployee perquisites include annual vacation, sick leave, 
health insurance. Range of $5236 to $6384, starting 
salary open depending on qualifications. Inquire 
A. A. Bigge, Room 453, 1600 Pacific Highway, San 
Diego, Calif. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIANS! Want to have a part 
in one of the most modern and progressive library 
services in the United States? Want to come to Cali- 
fornia? The San Joaquin Valley Information Service, 
serving over 180 libraries in 6 central California 
counties, is looking for a Reference Librarian with 
two years of reference experience—a good imagina- 
tion—and a lover of adventure! For more details 
write Director, San Joaquin Valley Information Serv- 
ice, 2420 Mariposa, Fresno 21, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN J—IJmmediate opportunities in mod- 
ern fully equipped library. Professional atmosphere, 
excellent community relations, liberal employee bene- 
fits. Completion of standard course in an accredited 
library school—substitution permissible. Salary $4944- 
$6024, depending upon qualifications. Contact Kern 
County Personnel Department, Civic Center, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for Technical Services 
staff. Salary $419-$462, increases at six-month inter- 
vals, entering rate adjusted to experience. 40-hour 
week, 5-day schedule, 2 weeks’ vacation, group medi- 
cal and hospital insurance, retirement. New air-con- 
ditioned building. Growing community. Future rosy. . 
Applicant must be graduate of accredited library 
school. Apply Margaret Fulmer, Librarian, Whittier 
Public Library, Whittier, Calif. 
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ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA has employment oppor- 
tunities open for librarians. Beginning level salary 
range $447-$469-$493-3517-3543. Starting salary may 
be at any step within salary range. One of the fastest 
growing cities in the country, Anaheim has a present 
population of 115,000. An expanding library provides 
excellent opportunities for worthwhile professional ex- 
perience and advancement. A $1.25-million central li- 
brary and a new branch library are currently under 
construction. Fringe benefits include California State 
Retirement Plan, paid health insurance, paid vaca- 
tions, sick leave, and credit union. Library Science de- 
gree required. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Personnel Department, City Hall, 204 E. Lincoln Ave., 
Anaheim, Calif. Tel: PRospect 6-0110, Ext. 331. 

DIVERSIFIED WORK! professional growth! a 


new modern library! All this adds up to beginning a - 


professional library career and a rounded preparation 
for advanced library job opportunities. The new 
Community Library Center, of the City of San Lean- 
dro, is extending this offer to you if you have—a 
certificate in library science from an ALA approved 
school or if you are a student who is about to com- 
plete his academic work. We can hire at any step of 
the $425-$517 monthly salary range. Two newly 
created jobs are vacant now. For additional informa- 
tion—Write, Wire or Call the Personnel Office, City 
Hall, San Leandro, Calif. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia. Monthly salary $388-$472. Entrance salary de- 
pendent upon experience: Excellent opportunity to 
gain broad administrative and technical experience in 
fast growing community. Aids in book selection and 
readers’ advisory service. May work as a head of a 
new branch library now under construction. Gradua- 
tion from an accredited library school is requtred. 
Apply at Personnel Office, City Hall, Newport Beach, 

alli. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN—To have charge of the 
Children’s Reading Room of the Merced County Free 
Library. Mereed County is Jocated in the center of 
California’s fertile San Joaquin Valley. Requires 
graduation from a recognized college or university sup- 
plemented by one year of graduate study in an ac- 
credited library school and 2 years of full-time paid 
experience in professional library work. Salary $395- 
$481; liberal vacation; sick leave; medical and hos- 
pitalization insurance; county retirement and Social 
Security. Apply: Merced County Personnel Depart- 
ne Courts Building, 21st and M Sts., Merced, 
Calif. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES to direct service to 
adults. Requires fifth year library degree. Beginning 
salary $5900. Usual fringe benefits. Direct inquiries 
to Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, Librarian, Great Falls Publie 
Library, Great Falls, Mont. 

POSITION OPEN. County Librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. Re- 
gional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe benefits, 
one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, Chair- 
man, Library Board, Crook County Library, Prine- 
ville, Ore. 

HEAD EXTENSION DEPT., in 5-county library 
covering 15,000 square miles of Washington’s most 
exciting area—cattle country, the Cascade Mountains, 
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the Columbia Basin, 3 Bookmobiles, 3 Regional Cen- 
ters, 28 Branches. Work with rural people in this 
new, widely heralded library system established by 
LSA Demonstration. Extension experience required. 
Salary Range $6144-$7440. Reply. to Director, North 
Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas St., Wenat- 
chee, Wash. 

AREA LIBRARIAN, Moses Lake, Washington. Be- 
ginning salary $6144. Booming regional center for 
only 5-county operation in U.S. Serves newly settled 
Columbia Basin where mastodon bones are under- 
foot, jet planes overhead. Invigorating desert climate. 
Supervise community, bookmobile staffs. Young hi- 
level public, strong adult education programs; circ. 
200,000 yearly. Chance to plan new building. Degree, 
experience required. Open March 1, 1962. Apply Di- 
rector, North Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas 
St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

ART DEPARTMENT, Library Association of Port- 
land (Multnomah County Library) has opening for 
an assistant. Salaries for graduates of accredited li- 
brary schools range from $4728 for recent graduates 
with no experience to $6300 for experienced librar- 
ians, the exact rate depending upon the experience. 
Degrees from unaccredited schools are recognized at 
a somewhat lower scale. Five-day, 37-%-hour work 
week, four weeks’ vacation, sick leave, Social Secur- 
ity, private carrier pension plan, and a medical and 
hospitalization plan. The library owns a cottage for 
staff use at Neah-kah-nie Beach. Portland is located 
in the scenic Pacific Northwest where the climate is 
mild and pleasant, between Mt. Hood, sixty miles 
east and the Pacific Ocean, ninety miles west. The 
library serves Multnomah County, with a population 
of 520,000. For further information write Katherine 
Anderson, Personnel Officer, Library Association of 
Portland, Ore. 

hawaii 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for central public li- 
brary in Honolulu and Children’s Librarian HI to 
supervise library service program for children on 
Kauai. BLS from ALA accredited college and 1 year 
(I) or 3 years (IIT) professional children’s library ex- 
perience. $5328-$6468 (1) and $6468-$7860 (III). 
Contact Dept. of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


canada 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. Bonar 
Law-Bennett Library. Applications are invited from 
new graduates or experienced librarians for Catalogu- 
ing position. Fifth year Library Science degree re- 
quired. Initial salary depends on experience; range’ 
$4300-$5000; $5000-$5700. Five-day week, month’s 
holiday. Blue Cross, hospital insurance, pension. Ap- 
ply with photo to Dr. Gertrude E. Gunn, Librarian, 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line. ALA members 75¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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Understanding our complex 
world is no simple task 


This is why Our Wonderful World was developed. It gives the teacher and the pupil resource material 
expressly designed to fit into foday’s concepts of teaching and learning. 

Our Wonderful World is what teachers and librarians asked for. Dr. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief, devel- 
oped it after Shores-Rudman* completely researched the needs of educators, librarians, and students. 





Our Wonderful World is a unique learning tool—it fits every curriculum from the elementary through 
the junior high school. Its organization and interestingly written and illustrated text makes Our 
Wonderful World the ideal reference source for every up-to-date library. 
Learn more about this modern, 18-volume educational vehicle. Find out 
how it surpasses other reference books in both the classroom and the library. 
Write to Fannie Moss, School and Library Division, Spencer 

International Press Incorporated, 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IL 


* Shores-Rudman study, 
University of Ilinois 


Our Wonderful World 





Postmaster: please send notice of 
ndeliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago IT, Ill. 





A recognition of the contribution of the 
American Association of School Librarians 


...that their eager quest 
for knowledge shall be fulfilled 


What do they see in the future...what 
will they look back upon? 

They see themselves successful in a 
world yet unimagined...they will remem- 
ber the foundation upon which they built. 

They see dreams woven into reality 
...they will remember the inspiration of 
teachers and librarians. 

They see pages and volumes leap to 
life...they will remember their libraries 
and their librarians. 

In their eyes—looking forward and 
looking back—the AASL can see the 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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reflection of its active efforts to attain 
excellence in school libraries. Milestones 
of progress include the publication of 
School Library Standards, the School 
Library Development Project, and 
almost a 100% increase in membership 
in the last five years. 

American Association of School Librarians, 
a Division of the American Library Association 


and a Department of the National 
Education Association no 
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Solve your want list problems 
this practical U-M way 


The O-P book problem has 
been solved. If you want to. secure 
a reproduction of any book extant, 
it can be done through University 
Microfilms microfilm-xerography 
process, at reasonable cost. Send title, 
author, and publisher if known. 


Thousands of Titles 
now on film 


This marvelous development 
means that the huge literary re- 
sources of old English and American 
and foreign language books now on 
films at U-M are available in book 
form. The U-M vaults also include 
microfilms of not-so-old titles where 
limited demand discouraged new 
printed editions. 





Resources constantly expanding 


The microfilming of “modern” 
books is a continuing program of the 
O-P book department. Thousands of 
titles have been filmed at the request 
of many librarians. Books you need 
may now be available. Send for this 
catalogue. It also gives complete in- 
formation on how to secure titles not 
yet listed. 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 





U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 46 E. Huroa Si, Chicago JI. Seeoand-class 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, 1879. Aeceptance for mailing at a 
special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February & 1925. 
authorized ou July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a vear, imeluded ia membership oues. Mailleg regularly to membera only, Single copies of news issues 256 
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Get a Better Book Pocket, 
at NO INCREASE IN PRICE! 


tough at the corners 


Pockets are really 





where the most wear occurs! 


To get stronger paper stock our chemist 
worked with the mills—testing, testing and 


testing to find the tear and fold strength re-. 


quired. We have it now-—-a paper of much 
higher strength than anything available 
before. 

Demco’s new and improved Book Pocket 
is the toughest we’ve ever found! It’s made 
of the same weight stock as previous Demco 
Book Pockets, and manufactured under strict 
supervision in Demco’s own plant. Every 


mill run of book pocket stock is laboratory 
tested to maintain high quality tear strength. 
Our increase in book pocket sales tells us, 
much more certainly than mechanical test- 
ing, that this book pocket is outstanding in 
appearanice, in use and in longer wear. 

You'll like this better pocket for the same 
money—and it saves you money because it’s 
tougher-—lasts longer! Order a supply today! 
Your money back if you are not entirely 
satisfied! 


For Complete Details, Write For Descriptive Folder 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 
Box 4231, Hamden , Conn. 





Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 
SERVICE 


TO LIBRARIES 
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Africa 
steams and 
teems in 


oa. 
Compton’s 
because of continuous and area revision 


It is impossible for any encyclopedia to 
present a realistic view of fast-developing 
Africa without continuous revision of the 
subject. It is equally impossible to present it “= 
accurately without area revision. Changing %& 


td 


material in other volumes. 

Compton’s practices both continuous and area * 
revision. This means that not only has the entire 
section on Africa been brought up-to-date and 
supplemented by eight new Fact Summary pages, 
but all related articles have also been revised to keep 
the information consistent throughout every volume. 

This practice of continuous and area revision is one 
of the reasons we say compare Compton’s and you'll 
agree Compton’s is the most modern, up-to-date and 
useful encyclopedia for schools and libraries. 


Pictured: 


pedia ` 


Ly 





FIRST IN QUALITY 


F. E. Compton & Company, Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 
In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd., 207 Queens Quay West, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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ATTENTION: LIBRARIANS WHO HAVE 
SERVED ABROAD 


The ALA International Relations Round Table 
plans to issue a new directory, with a geographic 
index, of American librarians who have worked 
or studied outside Canada and the United States. 
You are invited to submit information for inclu- 
sion if you have been abroad in one of the fol- 
lowing capacities: adviser or consultant, interna- 
tional conference delegate, international service 
(e.g, UNESCO), lecturer, librarian, major ac- 
quisitions program participant, research project, 
short-term assignment by own institution, teacher, 
student, USIA (or other agency), other (please 
specify). 

Closing date for inclusion is July 1, 1962. 
Please send the following information to Mrs. 
Mary Ann Adams, Office of the CALC, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., or write her 
for a blank form: name, present position, per- 
manent mailing address, country where you 
worked or studied (send full information or 
separate form for each), capacity (see above 
list), auspices under which you went abroad 
(e.g., your own, Department of State, Fulbright, 
American institution), approximate inclusive 
dates of foreign assignment. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA-—ALA GOALS AWARD 


All the divisions took action on the World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award during Mid- 
winter. The Library Administration Division will 
submit a proposal for the establishment of an 
oce for recruitment to the profession. The Chil- 
dren’s Services Division and the Young Adult 
Services Division initiated this proposal at the 
time of the Cleveland Conference, and they and 
LAD now have been joined by all the other divi- 
sions except the American Association of State 
Libraries and the American Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation. The former will ask for a grant to assist 
in the preparation and publication of state library 
standards, after completion of the survey now in 
progress; the latter will seek support for a pro- 
gram of trustee education based on pilot work- 
shops in four states. 
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Jack Schaefer has won the fourth Aurianne 
Award of $200 for his Old Ramon (Houghton), 
judged to be the best children’s book of 1960 on 
animal life which develops a humane attitude. The 
book is described as “a gentle but wise story of 
an old man, a young boy, two dogs, and a flock 
of sheep. The working forces in Old Ramon pre- 
sent with compassion and dignity ‘the beneficent 
and humanizing effect of all forms of animal life 
upon the young.’ ” 
* 


“A Study of Current Practices in Public Library 
Service to an Aging Population,” by Eleanor 
Phinney, executive secretary of the Adult Services 
Division, has been published as Occasional Paper 
No. 62 of the University of Ilinois Graduate 
School of Library Science, Urbana. This 20-page 
report may be had from the school at $1.00. 


j 


* 


To Be a Librarian, ALA’s basic booklet on 
librarianship as a career, has been cited for ex- 
cellence by the Eastern College Personnel Off- 
cers In a recent review of the literature of career 
planning. The citation read: “To Be a Librarian 
is a dignified, lucid, complete booklet intended 
to give the student an idea of librarianship as 
a career. The use of type, format, layout, and 
paper all combine to provide the appropriate 
atmosphere.” Sample copies are available free 
from the Library Administration Division. Orders 
should be addressed to the Publishing Depart- 
ment. 25 copies for $2.50; 50 for $4.50; 100 for 
$8; 250 for $18; 500 for $32. 


EASTLICK TO HAWAII 


Readers of the two articles on public library 
service in Hawaii in the November 1960 ALA 
Bulletin will be interested in the rapid develop- 
ment there of a state library system. The Hawaii 
Library Association Journal for November 1961 
tells the story in its usual interesting fashion. 
The article, “Wanted: A State Librarian,” by 
Kenneth T. Slack, begins as follows: 

“Walton, have you hired the State Librarian?” 

The several Hawaii Library Association mem- 
bers on hand shifted a little in their seats as 
they heard Governor Quinn put this question to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Walton 
Gordon, at a recent meeting held in the gov- 
ernor’s office to consider the scope of the newly 
created state library position. His casual ques- 
tion was hardly in phase with the feelings of 
those present who knew of the effort expended 
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toward this goal by the association—effort that 
had its beginning in. the knitting circle days of 
the organization. A good many meetings, a lot 
of conversation with public officials, loads of 
committee work, Robert D. Leigh’s report, more 
committee work, testimony before legislative com- 
mittees, all this and more had finally brought the 
state library system to this point of development. 

It was a point or two beyond what Dr. Leigh 
had recommended, but perhaps Dr.. Leigh had 
expected the situation to develop beyond his 
recommendations. In his defense of his study 
to the association, he had expressed being com- 
mitted to the principle of gradualism. His report 
seemed to recommend only what he had thought 
we were prepared to accept. It is the opinion 
of this writer that Dr. Leigh, the social scientist, 
would have been delighted to see the situation 
become more dynamic than his recommendations. 
Would it have troubled him to see a legal organi- 
zation achieved.to provide the services which he 
had recommended be accomplished through in- 
formal and voluntary organization? Would he 
have minded the granting of strong executive 
powers to the State Librarian rather than ad- 
visory powers as suggested as the first step in 
a gradual process? 

It is now apparent we will have a system which 
will, in addition to providing statewide public 
library service, take responsibility for many gaps 
presently found in Hawaiis library service. The 
recommendations of last year’s HLA president, 
Jessie Wheelwright, which originated with her 
Library Development Committee chaired by Jean 
Stevens, and the suggestions made by Agnes 
Conrad as State. Archivist to Governor Quinn 
nearly a year ago should be incorporated into 
the state library system. Among these were the 
following: centralized collection of both state 
and local government publications on a per- 
manent basis; centralized distribution of state 
publications to libraries and individuals both 
within the state and outside; preservation of 
all newspapers published in the state on micro- 
film; central library services for state depart- 
mental libraries, either in an advisory capacity 
or actual aid in operation; public administration 
library service for state officers and employees; 
library service to state institutions. 

—And on January 19 it was announced that 
John T. Eastlick is resigning as librarian of the 
Denver Public Library to accept the new pest in 
Hawaii. He stated for the press that he was chal- 
lenged by the job in a new state where no pat- 
tern of library service has yet been established, 
and where “tremendous possibilities exist for de- 
veloping statewide service.” eco 


HERE’S 
WHY 


so many libraries are 
ordering additional 
copies of these recent, 
highly recommended 
novels 


THE PRIME OF 
MISS JEAN BRODIE 
By MURIEL SPARK 


“Mrs. Spark writes a simple, supple prose, 
and her narrative is finely controlled. 
Among modern novelists, she is an origi- 
nal who works in fresh-material and leaves 
her reader beguiled."—N.Y. Times 


“Moving swiftly and limpidly, Mrs. Spark 
iells about the girls in the “Brodie set” and 
how their favorite teacher dazzled and 
dominated them... funny... true... 
gloriously human.”-—-N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Book Review $3.95 


MINISTER OF STATE 
By MAURICE EDELMAN 


“An uncommonly diverting novel about 
private morals and public issues in the 
House of Commons. It has the appeal of 
Allen Drury’s Advise and Consent in a 
trans-Atlantic setting.’—-CHARLES POORE, 
N.Y, Times 


“What a pleasure to come upon a novel 
meant only to tell a story, that is well- 
written, and holds the reader steadily with- 
out moralizing, bedroom scenes, or a cast 
of thousands. This can be given to any 
adult. Warmly recommended.”—Library 
Journal 


“The author of A Dream of Treason, him- 
self a Member of Parliament, ably weaves 
an enlightening and entertaining story.” 
—-The Booklist l $4.95 


J. B, [ippimett” COMPANY 


Good Books Since 1792 
Philadelphia and New York 
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I’ve always been attracted to the brightest 
dresses on a rack or, as a child, the gayest jackets 
on a bookshelf. The latter still is true, I find, be- 
cause ever since Stripes and Spots was published 
last fall, my eyes keep returning to it on my 
office bookshelf. 


Written and illustrated in vivid jungle tones 
of green, blue, and gold by Dahlov Ipcar, this 
is the story of a little striped tiger and a little 
spotted leopard who go hunting together after 
agreeing that the tiger is to catch anything 
striped and the ‘eopard, anything spotted. Na- 
turally, they. soon discover that not all striped 
and spotted things—butterflies and flowers, for 
instance—are to eat, and small listeners will be 
relieved when their mothers come to take them 
home to a plain but satisfying supper of milk. 


Primarily an artist, Mrs. Ipcar first decides 
what she wants to paint and then creates a story 
to fit her drawings. As in her previous books, 
her colors and designs are striking, but the lyrical 
text is equally appealing. 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Stripes and Spets ($2.50) and four other books 
by Dahlov Ipcar are published by Doubleday Books 
for Young Readers. Bookstores carry them or li- 
brary copies can be ordered from the Sales Mana- 
ger, Institutional Department, Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, Long 
Island, New York. 
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“She doesn't believe in us.” This cartoon and the edi- 
torial reprinted below appeared in the December 13, 
1961, AHanta Journal. 


FREEDOM FIGHTER 


Congratulations to Miss Geraldine LeMay, the 
head of Savannah’s public library, for her stout 
resistance to the current crusade of the book- 
burners. She declared she would ignore a grand 
jury recommendation that she ban the material 
of the Foreign Policy Association from her li- 
brary. 

The Foreign Policy Association makes a 
strange target, even for the amateur witch-hunt- 
ers. It is nonpartisan in its approach and strives 
to stimulate discussion on U.S. foreign policy 
matters. But evidently some people consider free 
discussion subversive. A small but persuasive 
group works through grand juries in the state to 
discredit the organization. 

It succeeded in getting a Fulton County grand 
jury to condemn the FPA last spring. But the 
May-June grand jury, which took the trouble to 
investigate thoroughly, exonerated the FPA, de- 
claring it “serves a useful function in the United 
States and is a potent weapon against her ene- 
mies.” 

The vigilantes of the radical right can play 
soldier and make speeches all they want to, but 
when they try to dictate what shall be read in 
public schools and public libraries, it is time to 
call them down. Our applause to Miss LeMay, 
who has indicated she has a better understanding 
of Americanism than those whom she rebuffs. 


ALA Bulletin March 1962 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


a first book", a new series’, a new binding 





TEARLY WARNING: Electronic Guardians of Our 
Country by Robert Wells & C. R. Whiting, 
illustrated by Jack Coggins. Explains devices 
and techniques, how information is obtained, 
what development lies ahead in our “distant 
early warning” systems. 

April Ages 10 up (Grades 5 up) $3.00 


THLEETE’S ISLAND ADVENTURE by Dorothy M. Broderick. 
Linda and her krother discover strange events and help 
solve a mystery involving smuggled jewels while vaca- 
tioning with their parents at their summer cottage. 


April Ages 10-14 (Grades 5-9). $3.00 


THE CONFEDERATE FIDDLE by J. R. Williams. Adventures 
of a teen-age bcy who travels with a cotton train from 
Missouri to Texas during the War Between the States. 
The family violin plays a vital part in the story. 


Aprii Ages 12-16 (Grades 7-10) $3.00 


TTIME TO SPARE: The Story of Man’s Leisure 
Hours written and illustrated by Frank Jupo. 
Traces the development of leisure time, show- 
ing how man has used it and what it has meant 
to him from earliest days to the present. 

April Ages 8-12 (Grades 3-6) $2.95 


BOOKS FOR THE MIDDLE-AGE GROUP* 
Ages 8-11 (Grades 3-6) 


*tTNEW WAYS IN MATH by Arthur Jonas, illus- 
trated by Aliki. Man’s use of mathematics from 
days of bartering to present binary number 
systems, flip flop circuits and the programming 
of computers. 

April $2.95 


*TTHE HIDDEN YOU: Psychology in Your Life 
by Arthur Alexander, illustrated by Zenowij 
Onyshkewych, The first book on the subject 
written for this age-level. In a child’s own 
frame of reference, it shows how and why one 
feels the way he does. 

April Indexed $2.95 


Indexed 


*tOUR TINY SERVANTS: Molds and Yeasts by 
Bernice Kohn, illustrated by John Kaufmann, 
Explains yeasts and molds in highly interesting 
text and through simple experiments. Subject is 
expicred within a child’s own experiences. 

Aprii Indexed $2.95 


*tyeTs by Charles Spain Verral, illustrated by 
Zacks, The whole story of jets from Newton’s 
3rd Law of Motion to a make-believe 1% hour 
cross-country flight in 1970. 

Apri! Indexed $2.95 


tThe new P-H Library Edition has a pyroxylin cover, laminated to be soil 
resistant; visible cambric guards reinforcing the first and last signatures; 
heavier cover boards than the regular edition; jacket art printed on the 
pyroxylin cover; regular paper jacket; side sewn. 


*Especially helpful to junior researchers who are seeking supplementary 
reading for school or individual projects in their areas of special interest. 
Heipful to parents who wish to share in the “New Science” with their children, 





P-H Junior Books 


All Cloth Bound 





Complete catalog and approval copies available from: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc, © Library Service Dept. 
P. O. Box 500 © Englewood Cliffs, N., J. 
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Reprinted from the Modern Library edition of “Thus Spake Zarathustra," by Nietzsche, by courtesy of Random House, Inc. 
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: 5 m The tear was mended in 1957... 
the Scotch Magic Mending Tape 


BRAND 


is still invisibly transparent! 


The tear in this book was mended with ‘‘Scotcu”’ 
BRAND Magic Mending Tape’ No. 810 five 
years ago—shortly after the product was 
developed. The tape is still invisibly 
transparent... it has not discolored, it has 
not cracked, peeled, bled adhesive or 
dried out. And accelerated aging tests 
indicate it probably never will! Tape No. 810 is 
used by many governmental departments for 
mending important documents. It’s the most EEE E ET 
permanent mending tape you can buy! Available photograph to show where the tape was. 


2 Yo keep the record straight, it was then 


through your libra ry su pply house. l called Permanent Mending Tape. 





“SCOTCH” AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE TRADEMARKS OF YHE 3H COMPANY 


am MINNESOTA MINING E MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. PAUL 6, MINN. ... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORAGW 
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Rightist Pressures on Librarles 


I like the heading you give your letters-to-the- 
editor column. It’s too tempting to resist, so 
please pardon the somewhat belligerent attitude 
I’m going to take. I do mean to be constructive. 

I read with interest the article, “Why Do the 
Rightists Rage?” by Everett T. Moore and the 
statement, “The Discordant Voices of Extremism” 
(ALA Bulletin, January). I have long felt the 
American Library Association is more interested 
in politics than librarianship and reading the 
January issue of the Bulletin has not dissuaded 
me. Certainly these right wingers have their 
faults, but suppose they have something signifi- 
cant to say? I have read the Blue Book of the 
John Birch Society, books published by Regnery, 
the National Review, and material of the Chris- 
tian Anti-Communism Crusade, and I would say 
all of this material belongs in any sizable li- 


brary. It is well-written and very thought-pro- 


voking. 

Libraries must provide as much significant in- 
formation as possible if they are to perform 
their proper function as I see it. Librarians 
should not yield to pressure, subtle or blatant, 
from any source, to remove or refrain from buy- 
ing “objectionable” material. What right does 
the ALA have to be so one-sided? If I wanted to 
contribute to so-called liberal causes in the U.S., 
Td support Americans for Democratic Action, 
which is clear and obvious about its purposes. I 
think you are out of your province in going to 
such lengths to create a favorable climate of 


opinion for your fashionable theories and such a - 


hostile climate of opinion for anything conservative. 

Incidentally, regarding the statement by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Rome fell largely because of in- 
ner weakness. So did Greece, Israel, the Otto- 
man Empire, France in World War II, and so on. 
I would not belittle the dangers from without, 
but I think there are grave dangers within 
America ‘(other than right-wing fanaticism). 

> ROBERT L. CARTER 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Carters charge of one-sidedness was re- 
peated in a number of comments on the Janu- 


ary issue. To put the matter briefly, there would 
have been no occasion for Mr. Moores article, 
Mr. Ellsworth’s letter in the same issue, or Mr. 
Moore’s November Intellectual Freedom depart- 
ment if an attack on the book-collecting policies 
of American public libraries had not been made 
in Human Events, and if that article and other 
materials had not been used- to bring pressure 
on librarians all over the country. It seemed 


_ proper for the ALA Bulletin to reply to this 


attack and comment on and analyze these pres- 
sures, which originate in the radical--or ex- 
treme—right wing of political thought. 

Mr. Carter and other correspondents have 
taken an illogical next step in assuming that 
pressures from the left are considered less ob- 
jectionable than pressures from the right. The 
first ALA Bulletin Intellectual Freedom depart- 
ment, in the June 1960 issue, was addressed to 
this problem. Mr. Moore wrote then: “It will — 
behoove librarians not to be careless in han- 
dling any serious publication that comes their 
way. Critics from right or left have every right 
to watch librarians to see how this or that peri- 
odical is sought after or received and how it is 
treated in their libraries... .” 

In spite of his fondness for the “Free for All” 
title, Mr. Carter apparently does not read this 
department carefully. Ralph Ellsworth’s letter 
in the January issue—particularly the paragraph 
beginning “The American Right Wing has, in. 
my apinion, cause for complaint against Ameri- 
can libraries . . .”—-makes some of the same 
points and urges libraries to collect the ma- 
terials which Mr. Carter himself chooses.—Ep. 


Congratulations on the plain speaking about the 
“superpatriots” in the January ALA Bulletin. 
The Library Journal is honored to be listed in 
Everett T. Moore’s article as one of those (along 
with Eisenhower, Kennedy, The New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, Saturday Re- 
view, and ALA) who so infuriate the paranoids 
of the far right by not surrendering to their 
pressure tactics. 

It is a time for plain speaking. The future of 
all of us is jeopardized by these irresponsibles 
whose attitudes toward the nonwhites of the 
world are about as prudent as wearing an orange 
tie to a St. Patrick’s Day parade. 


DANIEL MELCHER 

Vice-President and General Manager 
R. R. Bowker Company 

New York 
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We were most pleased with Everett T. Moore’s 
article, “Why Do the Rightists Rage?” As one of 
the libraries. which has been plagued with the 
rightist raging, we felt that he did an excellent 
job of presenting the situation both objectively 
and accurately. 

Betty Suouse, librarian 

Roswell, N.M., Public Library 


The article in the January Bulletin, “Why Do 
the Rightists Rage?” by Everett T. Moore, and 
the letter, “Comments on the American Right 
Wing,” from Ralph E. Ellsworth, were of great 
interest to me, particularly the references to 
reviews by The New York Times, Herald Trib- 
une, Saturday Review, and Library Journal of 
material published by conservative writers. 
Fleet has published three books recently by 
conservatives: The Future of Education, by 
Thomas Molnar, Old House of Fear, by Russell 
Kirk (both of these men write for The National 
Review), and Berry Goldwater: Freedom Is His 
Flight Plan, by Stephen Shadegg, a friend and 
associate of U.S. Senator Barry Goldwater. All 
three of these books have received excellent 
coverage from the reviewing media mentioned 
above. Future oj Education was reviewed very 
favorably by Library Journal and Saturday Re- 


view. Old House of Fear was not only reviewed 
by the Times and Tribune, it was especially 
praised in a number of issues; it was reviewed 
also by Saturday Review and the Saturday Re- 
view Syndicate. 

At this date, Barry Goldwater: Freedom Is His 
Flight Plan is just off the press. Already it has 
received a very fair two-page review in The New 
York Times and has been reviewed in the Herald 
Tribune. Probably other reviews will follow, 
since the Times and Tribune usually review 
books closer to publication date than other pub- 
lications., 

Actually, if just reviews are considered, Old 
House of Fear, by Russell Kirk, received a bet- 
ter press than our 1961 bestseller, My Thirty 
Years Backstairs at the White House, for both 
The New York Times and Saturday Review 
treated the White House book as news, and did 
not review it at all. 

As far as library sales go, the first two really 
big reorders of Barry Goldwater came from 
Baker and Taylor and A. C. McClurg, both of 
whom are wholesalers selling to many libraries. 
Library sales have been much greater for Future 
of Education than bookstore sales, and Old 
House of Fear has been a popular library book 
as well. 





STANDARD WOOD 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





STANDARD WOOD 


“PRODUCTS CORP. 


Accepted as the standard for 
durability and beauty in libraries 
throughout the country. 


Interesting and informative bro- 
chures on library planning and 
furnishings are available on 
request. 


Tllust.: Our installation in the West 
Leyden High School, Northlake, Ill. 





LIBRARY DIVISION 
10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 19, N. Ye 
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My own impression is that if conservative 
books of literary quality are not in libraries, it 
is because the publisher has not promoted them 
properly. Fleet, like most professional, estab- 
lished, full-time publishing houses, devotes a 
great deal of time, money, and painfully ac- 
quired skill to promoting books. If our books 
get good reviews, it is because we try our best 
to give the reviewers advance information about 
our titles, because we create a climate of in- 
terest among reviewers, librarians, and the pub- 
lic by advertising in trade and consumer media, 
and, most of all, because we try to give an at- 
tractive, professional editorial and production 
finish to our books. 

Those who rage at the lack of circulation of 
their books might well consider this example 
and spend their energies and promotion time and 
money on creating an ordinary demand, through 
conventional channels, for their publications. 

Oscar COLLIER 

Editor and Assistant to the President 
Fleet Publishing Corporation 

New York 


The article by Everett T. Moore in the January 


Bulletin I have enjoyed reading very much, say- 
ing “amen” all the time I read it. 


New Reprints 


But one of the things I have learned in the 
League of Women Voters is “Never label a per- 
son with an opinion.” I think this is a fair stand- 
point. All of us make mistakes in judgment and 
do not want to be forever labeled an “anti-this” 
or a “pro-that.” 

Therefore when I see an extreme rightist la- 
beled as one who is “anti-big government, anti- 
United Nations, anti-integration, anti-income 
tax, and even anti-fluoridation of drinking water” 
(quote from New York Times of October 29 used 
in the article), I object. 

I am a believer in federal aid to education | 
and other such programs; I am for the United 
Nations; I am for integration; I am convinced 
of the need for the income tax. But I am op- 
posed to fluoridation of drinking water, This 
because I believe it is part of our democratic 
heritage to decide for oneself whether or not to 
use medicines or drugs. 

No government should be able to overrule the 
right of the individual as long as the individual 
in pursuing his rights does not interfere with 
the rights of others. It is possible to fluoridate 
water (for those who want it) by providing 
fluoride pills to those desiring to drink such 
water, at much less expense than by fluoridating 
an entire city’s water supply. This same criterion 


Now Ready 


Bibliotheca bibliographica. Kritisches Ver- 
zeichniss der das Gesammtgebiet der Biblio- 
graphie betreffenden Litteratur des In- & 
Auslandes in systematischer Ordnung. 

Lpg. 1866 (Reprint 1961). Limited ed. of 300 
copies. $36.00 


Petzholdt, J.: 


Zedler, J. H.: Grosses Vollstaendiges Universal-Lexikon 
aller Wissenschaften und Kuenste. 68 vol- 
umes (incl. the four suppl) folio, cloth. 

Lpg.-Halle 1732-54 (Reprint 1961) $2695.00 
Winchell D-39: Ons of the great encyclope- 


dias. (17 volumes now ready.) 


nE WORLD'S LEAD, 
lo 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


Nee Baran eta cen Brora Rae a Su 


NEW YORK-—-LONDON—PARIS~-STUTIGART 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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comes out with a different answer when applied 
to the other “anti’s” mentioned. So I submit 
fluoridation is falsely added to the list. 

I believe [that] quoting The New York Times 
and President Kennedy on this subject is doing 
u wrong to a number of honest and intelligent 
thinkers who are not extremists of either ilk. 
Perhaps we need to be aware of.an “anti” cam- 
paign hiding under false pretenses. 

’ Mrs. Harotp MANSFIELD 
Seattle 


Therapeutic Censorship 


Censorship. is bad, ‘except when it suits my pur- 
poses, implies Sidney L. Jackson in his letter in 
the January Bulletin. The existence of laws 
against pornography and published obscenity 


gives us precedent, he suggests, to censor other - 


~ kinds of published expression, this time even 
without benefit of Jaw. Dr. Jackson picks race 
relations as his choice of a topic for extra-legal 
censorship. May you and I, therefore, nominate 
our various peeves and dislikes as ‘additional 
candidates for suppression? Where do we stop? 

Dr. Jackson believes that improved race re- 
lations are more important than the freedom to 
find all the facts, opinions, and attitudes repre- 
sented in one’s library. This is his privilege— 
until he infringes on others’ freedom by trying 
to put this view into’ action. 


If we really believe that free, rather than 
limited, choice of reading provides the best 
chance for long-range access to truth, whatever 
truth may be, we would not be apt to suggest 
that race relations could be improved by “thera- 
peutic” suppression of books. If we really believe 
in the dignity and worth of the individual, which 
is the basis of: all such freedoms as the freedom. 
to read, we would not suppose that the dignity 
of one-group of men could be enhanced . by 
lessening the dignity of all men. 

STANLEY D. TRUELSON, Jm, librarian 
Upstate Medical Center - 
State University of New York 

- Syracuse 


Baited Comment 


I know all about the cat that ate the cheese and 
breathed down the mousehole with baited breath. 
I doubt, however, that the libraries in England 
are doing quite that. l 
o _Frep B. OxrToBY 
Illinois - Institute of 
Technology Library 
Chicago 


Demerits to Bulletin copy: editor and proofreader, 
and hats off to Mr. Oxtoby, a careful reader who 
cannot believe that “we [English librarians] are 
waiting with baited breath” (F ebruary Bulletin, 
p. 140) Ep. ese 


| SOLVING PROBLEMS IN SPACE 
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AMESTACK 


Libraries are solving space 
problems with this dramatic new 
advance in library shelving. 
Spacious as outer space... in 
smart, sturdy contemporary 
design to eliminate that cluttered, 
box-like appearance. New 4’ 


; shelves give added storage with 
i fewer columns. Freestanding 
» base. Full selection of colors. 


Write today for full details. 


AMESTACK solves space 
problems handsomely! 


W.R. AMES CO. 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALI FOF RNIA 
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THE COLUMBIA REFERENCE SHELF 


Widely used... 

best in the field... 

backed up by the distinguished 
reputation of one of the 
world’s great universities 


THE COLUMBIA-LIPPINCOTT 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Second Printing with Supplement. ‘Leon 
E. Seltzer, Editor. An indispensable au- 
thority since its 1952 publication, the 
` Gazetteer is now printed with a 36-page 
Supplement identifying the new nations 
and major political-geographical devel- 
opments since .1952, and including 1960 
U. S. census figures. The Gazetteer itself 
contains over 130,000 articles. Thumb- 
indexed; 2,182 pages, 834” x 1134” 
Late March, $65.00 


GRANGER’S INDEX TO POETRY 


Fifth Edition. William F. Bernhardt, 
Editor. New, revised edition of. the inval- 
uable “poetry locator.” This edition in- 
dexes title, first line and author of all the 
poems collected in 574 important anthol- 
ogies of poetry published through June 
30, 1960. With complete information on 


all anthologies indexed; greatly expanded 
cross-references. Early March, $50.00 


YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 1960 


Largest, most vital edition yet published 
of the U. N.’s unique annual record, with 
a documented report on U.N. work 
during 1960, plus a resumé of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Spring ’61 session. In- 
cludes the first complete summary of the 
Congo crisis from the U. N. viewpoint. 

Just Published, $15.00 


THE NEW AMERICAN GUIDE 
TO COLLEGES 


Gene R. Hawes. Revised, enlarged, and 
still the only book in its field with many 
of the vital basics on 2,000 U.S. colleges 
and universities, including admission pol- 
icy, freshman failure rate, financial aid, 
sports, etc. Plus the popular “College 
Discovery Index.” Late April, $5.95 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 

With a 1959 Supplement 

“The best one-volume encyclopedia in 

English.” — Los Angeles Times 2,348 

pages; 70,000 articles; illustrated. $35.00 
(Supplement alone, $2.00) 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS sip z¢2:eee: y 
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Current 
American Usage 


How Americans Say It 

and Write It ba $ 

By M argaret M. Bryant — 

Based on a ten-year survey. by language 
scholars, this is a comprehensive study-of 


the variations in speech and writing in - 
-different parts of the United States. De- 














Cassell’s 


FRENCH 

















E signed to serve the needs of both scholar 
ic ionary and layman .. . a most welcome new- 
— . ‘comer to the language-study field. 
This new ‘dictionary is the most |. ‘April, $5.00 





authoritative, the most up-to-date 
and, within the limits of its size, 
the most ‘comprehensive French- 




























Diary of a 






English dictionary available. . | 
More than 1400 PAGES (100 pages = $ 
longer than the Cassels French Union Lady 
dictionary: universally acknowl- aoe 
edged as ‘standard); more than 1861 -1865 









7500 NEW: WORDS AND 9000 NEW 
PHRASES; ‘entirely reset in. new 
format; LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND 
. TECHNICAL TERMS plus words and 
- phrases stemming from recent èco- 
nomic, political, and cultural de- - 
_velopments; French-Canadian 
terms; colloquial and slang expres- 
sions; bilingual; handsomely bound: 


M ay, hit thumb-indexed $8.50 


Edited by Harold Earl H ammond 
with a foreword by Allan Nevins boa 


Chronicling a time in our history as dan- ` 
gerous and complex as our own, fervent 
Unionist Maria Lydig Daly comments 
with great partisan spirit on such incendi- 
ary issues as Abolition, the War, Lincoln. 
“A special treat ... endlessly entertain- 
ing.”— Allan Nevins. May, $6.00 - 
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Our Modern 
A Dictionary of Terms 2 E T 
by Babette Deutsch Le ac Investi = 
Revised Edition’ g y MS m=- 

An updated, ‘expanded edition of ite by D dL. All g ati on 
_comprehensive guide to the mechanics ee eee z i 
of verse by one of America’s most suc- Revised Edition — by Harry Söderman 
cessful poets; “Indispensable ...for the Up-to-date, authori- conn J. O'Connell ` 

beginner and expert. "Marianne Moore tative information on Revised by 


: April, $3.95 
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of 1961, compiled and 












a thrilling teen-age tale 


a tale in the best ro- 


wildlife population, 
legislation, ‘and sei~ 
entific advances in 
preservation and con- 
trol. The first edition 
was called “the best 
book in jts. field... 
a standard reference 
for conservationists, 
sportsmen, and legis- 


lators.’ 


-~ The New York 
Times Book Review 
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Charles E. O'Hara 


The. latest, most ad- 
vanced methods in 
criminalinvestigation 
in a new edition of a 
long-established, 
standard work. New 
data on drug addic-- 
tion, the lie detector, 
firearms identifica- ‘ 
tion, ete.. The last’ 
word on this fast-. 


moving science. 


April, $7.50 











mantic tradition of a 
Buchan or a Steven- 
son.’ 

. — Chicago Tribune . 


`- Apri, $2.06 












written byspecialists. 
A dynamic, readable 
reference work for 
every home library, ; 
a $3 .00 
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360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
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ON SPEAKING UP 
An event and a trend—publication of Henry Mil- 
lers Tropic of Cancer and increasing rightist 
pressures on dibraries—have produced a number 
of spirited statements on library book selection 
policies in recent months. The following “supple- 
ment to Freedom of Inquiry Statement as it re- 
lates to Tropic of Cancer,” issued by the Mary- 
land Library Association on November 3, is par- 
ticularly valuable for its lucid analysis of the 
librarian’s authority in book selection: 

The Maryland Library Association has heard 
with concern of attempts to remove from public 
library shelves Tropic of Cancer, by Henry Miller. 
In 1959, the Association officially adopted the fol- 
lowing statement outlining its position on censor- 
ship: 

The members of the Maryland Library As- 
sociation, In common with all citizens con- 
cerned for the well-being of the community, 
recognize that freedom of inquiry is one of 
the cornerstones of a democratic society. 

The members recognize that it is the re- 
sponsibility of every tolerant, rational, and 
informed citizen to resist encroachments upon 
that freedom by individuals or groups seek- 
ing to impose their own standards or tastes 
upon the community at large. 

The members recognize that it is the right 
of any group, political or sectarian, to recom- 
mend to its members that they abstain from 
the reading of printed materials of which 
such a group may disapprove; that it is the 
right and duty of parents to exercise control 
upon the reading matter they consider suit- 
able or unsuitable for their children. 

The members believe that the functioning 
of the American democracy presupposes the 
existence of an adult society possessed of the 
ability, if left to itself, to distinguish freely 
between the meretricious and the valuable, 
between obscenity and decency, between ba- 
nality and creative vigor. 

It is the belief of the members of the As- 
sociation that there is great danger in legisla- 
tive or coercive action which seeks to impose 
criteria against which communication media 
must be judged. 

Therefore, the members of the Maryland 
Library Association are opposed in principle 
to any such action. 


The present attempts in the case of the Miller 
book are based on the grounds that it is obscene. 
The Association recognizes the duty of law en- 
forcement officers and other officials to uphold 
the law. Before the law can be invoked, however, 
there must be a presumption that it has been vio- 
lated. In this case, that presumption involves a de- 
cision that the book in question is indeed “ob- 
scene.” As a statewide organization of profes- 
sional people daily occupied in the judgment of 
books, the Maryland Library Association is con- 
cerned vitally about the basis on which this im- 
portant decision is made. 

Tropic of Cancer is a controversial book. Its 
language is frank and parts of it are unpleasant. 
However, many reputable critics have praised its 
literary qualities. There can be no doubt that it 
has been influential in the development of the 
modern novel. In this connection it is important as 
literary history. As a social document it reflects 
in part the attitudes and thinking of the special 
segment of society from which it came. For these 
reasons it is of interest to a large number of in- 
telligent adults. 

The recent history of censorship in this country 
shows clearly that a decision on obscenity is a 
complex matter, one which has puzzled many 
thoughtful citizens, including the justices of the 
Supreme Court. The U.S. Department of Justice 
announced in August that the Miller book was 
not obscene. The U.S. Post Office Department ac- 
cepts it for mailing. 

A number of factors influence the decision to 
add any book to a library. Among these are bud- 
get, reading tastes and interests of the community, 
literary quality, and importance of the book as 
information, as a document, or as representative 
of an important trend or influence. The Maryland 
Library Association firmly holds the view that the 
public official best qualified to judge a book on 
the basis of these criteria is the librarian, whose 
professional training has given him competence 
in making such judgments. It is because he pos- 
sesses this competence that the community em- 
ploys him to select the books for its library. It 
seems, therefore, illogical that his decisions 
should be reversed by officials whose training and 
competence lie in other fields. 

For these reasons, as well as those set forth in 
the policy statement quoted, the Maryland Li- 
brary Association reaffirms its opposition to the 
removal of books from library shelves, when, in 
the professional judgment of the librarian, they 
are appropriate additions to the library collection. 

DorotHy SINCLAIR, chairman 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 
FRANK N. JONES, president 

eee 
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WHAT IS A 
LIBRARY? 


Many Things... 


MIT IS EYES: the eyes of forty children sitting enraptured in once-a-week 
stillness for Saturday storytime, the sparkling twinkle of the new bride 
asking for the cookbook section. M IT IS HANDS: the gnarled hands of 
old-timers selecting magazines and papers for quiet contemplation in the 
periodical section, the little fist with five pennies for the overdue, much-loved | 
copy of Peter Rabbit. BIT IS POSTURES: the intense bunched back of the 
graduate student, the relaxed fiction reading of the housewife escaping for 
thirty minutes from a busy day. Wh Libraries, like books, are many things 
to many people. They play a vital role in a growing America. We are proud 
to play a supporting part in their work. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
the oldest (85 years) and only full line 
library supplier and consultant. 


Plemington. Vand SYSTEMS Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, !22 East 42nd St., Naw York 17, N.Y. 
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An open letter from the President of St Martin’s Press 


Dear LIBRARIAN: 


My colleagues and I give you our particular 
and our warm thanks for your help and sup- 
port in the growth of St Martin’s Press. Our 
Spring list is the most varied that we have yet 
presented. Our forthcoming titles include new 
reference books of solid and lasting impor- 
tance as well as books of originality and mean- 
ing both from this country and from many 
other parts of the world. 


HORNSTEIN’s Boy by Robert Traver is the 
story of a mid-western race for the United 
States Senate, written with all the gifts for 
atmosphere, racy dialogue and humor which 
brought ANATOMY OF A MURDER three and 
a half million readers in the trade edition, 
through book clubs and in reprint. Our initial 
advertising campaign for HORNSTEIN’s Boy 
will be $10,000. 


Enthusiastic pre-publication response has 
already greeted Edgar Pangborn’s novel, THE 
TRIAL OF CALLISTA BLAKE. “I would like to 
have everyone who is interested in the admin- 
istration of justice read this book—twice.” 
{Erle Stanley Gardner). 


We are introducing two first novelists of 
promise, Irene Fekete and Donald Pfarrer. 
The three young American naval officers of 
Donald Pfarrer’s CoLp RIVER reach maturity 
through accident at sea, the deaths of well- 
Joved comrades and their attraction to the 
same lovely girl. In Irene Fekete’s ZANDRA, 
a young man, emotionally and physically 
shattered, finds regeneration in his love for a 
beautifully nymph-like girl. 


Critical acclaim and extensive sales are likely 
for BELLE DE Jour, a novel by Joseph Kessel, 
the author of THE LION. BELLE DE Jour, fast- 
paced and gripping, is a moving and moral 
evocation of lust and the tragedy that flows 
from it. 


STORIES FROM MODERN Russia, edited by Sir 
Charles Snow and Pamela Hansford Johnson, 
presents six long pieces by contemporary 
Russia’s most prominent current writers. 


THE RAILWAY REVOLUTION, The Story of 
George and Robert Stephenson, by L. T. C. 
Rolt, vividly presents those dramatic inven- 
tions which laid the foundations and wealth 
of contemporary society. Robert de Ropp’s 
SCIENCE AND SALVATION analyses the world’s 
religicus teachings in relation to man’s scien- 
tific cevelopment. Jane Duncan has found 
another friend, My FRIEND SANDY, who leads 
her to humorous adventures in the West 
Indies. John Winton, the salty chronicler of 
the Royal Navy, conducts his readers Down 
THE HATCH of a submarine to hilarious esca- 
pades at sea and in port. The social historian, 
E. S. Turner, has written the tragi-comedy of 
THE PHONEY War-—Britain’s Alice-in-Won- 
derland home front in 1939-40. A new and 
talented author, Rudolf Lorenzen, in ANY- 
THING Bur A Hero draws the intimate por- 
trait of a man who survived the holocaust of 
Europe to find by chance an ironic success. 


To add to our growing reference list, which 
already includes GRove’s DICTIONARY OF 
Music AND MUSICIANS and THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR Book, we are publishing this Spring 
CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, to- 
tally revised and expanded to include the 
great of all times and of all nations; as well as 
the annual British WHo’s WHO. 


We wish you all a most prosperous 1962 and 
again thank you for the way in which you 
have supported a new and original publishing 
house. We welcome visitors from the libraries 
in our offices in the Flatiron Building. 


Jam 


Sincerely, 


Maugi 


Ian MacKenzie 
President 


P.S. Please see Publishers’ Weekly, January 
22nd, for dates and prices, 
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A long and widely felt need for a current college-level book selection service will be 
met goon, The Council on Library Resources, Inc., has made a grant of $150,000 to 
ALA Athich will make it possible to begin the publication of a fortnightly journal 
that will be designed to meet the book selection needs of college libraries and other 
libraries having similar book~selection requirements, The publication will be 
directed primarily at the undergraduate college library with a book fund of $30,000 
or less, This cooperative enterprise has developed out of discussions between the 
Council and groups:of librarians on the need for such a services as well as the 
eventual up-dating of Charles B., Shaw's A List of Books for College Libraries. 


Plans now under way look forward to an examination each year of from 10,000 to 15,000 
titles with as many as two to three thousand titles reviewed in the publication. 
Coverage will include, initially, publications in English, wherever published, of 
potential desirability on all college campuses. 
While the grant from the.Council will get the publication started, it is expected to 
become self-supporting. The program will be administered by the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, a division of ALA. An Editorial Board is now being 
formed and appointment of a Managing Editor is expected soon, i 


The letter sent by the Officers of ALA in 1960 to all members requesting contributions 
to the Headquarters Building Fund resulted in membership pledges and contributions 
totalling $ 75,898.54 as of December 31, 1961. If you have not yet contributed, you 
will have another opportunity this month when a second letter will go to the member- 
ship. The total of contributions from all sources stood at $156,777.51 on December 
31, 1961. A number of persons* visited the new wing during the Midwinter Meeting; 
all. seemed greatly pleased with the first part of the new building. 


How Schools and Libraries can Resist Censorship, a statement adopted by the ALA Council 
at the 1962 Midwinter Meeting, appears in this issue of the ALA Bulletin, A number 
of other interested organizations are now considering the statement and it is hoped 
that they will either endorse or co-sponsor it. 


Many libraries and libr roups haye adopted formally The Library Bill of Rights. 
test to report such action is the Bergen and Passaic Library Club of New Jersey 
which unanimously approved the library Bill of Rights, as amended February 1, 1961, 
on January 11, 1962. 


The deadline for application for grants for 1962-63 from the $25,000. World Book Encyclo- 
pedia ALA Tosi Award is today, February 19. The applications will be judged by the 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee and submitted to the ALA Executive Board for 
final. decision and announcement at the Miami Beach Conference in June. 


Melcher Scholarship Fund -- If you are one of the many persons who had the privilege as 
well as the enjoyment and stimulation of working under the guidance of Mrs. Flora 
de Gogorza, you are invited to contribute to a birthday anniversary sum to be offered 
in her memory this spring to the Melcher Scholarship Fund. Checks made out to the 
Melcher Scholarship Fund (F.deG.gift) may be sent up to June 1 to Sarah A. Beard, 
P.O. Box 348, Cobleskill, New York, who will forward the contributions to the 
Children's Services Division. 
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Mrs. deGogorza was librarian of the Brownsville Children's Branch, Brooklyn Public 
Library, from 1914, when the Branch was opened to meet a junior "population 
explosion", until her retirement in 1940. Although her work was done in New York 
State, her influence was widely felt through the persons she trained from many 
parts of the United States and Canada and from overseas. She died in 1960. 


The Library 21 Exhibit for the Seattle World's Fair is a good example of division co- 
operation on a project of interest and importance for all ALA members, The 
responsibility for the content of the various areas in the Library 21 Exhibit 
rests with committees of the appropriate divisions. These are as follows: 
American Association of School Librarians - Learning Resources Center 
Adult Services Division ~ Univac area ~- personalized bibliographies 


Association of College and Research libraries - IBM, RCA, History of 
communications, video tape recorder 


Children's Services Division - Children's Center 


Reference Services Division - Encyclopaedia Britannica's. Ready Reference 
Center 


Public Library Association =- Adult Reading Area 


Dorothy Turick, Public Relations Assistant, Cleveland Public Library, has been 
appointed Membership Promotion Assistant. She will begin-her work at Headquarters 
on dune L, 


Kria Keit 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


February 19, 1962 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; Chicago, July 14-20, 1963 

(tentative); St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, 

July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chi- 
cago: Jan. 29—Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—Feb. 2, 1963. 
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A SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
ON A WORK OF GREAT IMPORTANCE... 


the first Science Encyclopedia 
designed for the general reader 


THE HARPER l 
Encyclopedia of Science 


IN FOUR VOLUMES 


Edited by JAMES R. NEWMAN, author of The World of Mathematics 
and other distinguished books in the field of science. Prepared by a 
staff of outstanding scientists, including 30 consulting editors and 


400 contributors. 


- 


In nearly 1,500 pages comprising more than a million and a half 
words... Four magnificent volumes (8 x 11”) ... Over 3,000 photo- 


graphs, diagrams and drawings. . 


. 72 pages in full color... Over 


1,000 biographies of famous scientists... A complete reference work 


of all the sciences. 


In these four easy-to-use volumes will be 
found the fascinating, all-important story of 
scientific thought and achievement through 
the ages and of the men and women who 
paved the way —told in more than 4,000 
clearly-written, information-packed entries. 
For rapid reference, all entries are arranged 
alphabetically with complete cross-refer- 
ences, a bibliography and an index. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA presents authoritative 
information on all phases of science — key 
facts, dates, theories, biographical material 
included. This coordinated coverage of all the 
sciences, from astronomy to zoology, makes 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA a complete reference for 
students, teachers, non-specialists and scien- 
tists in fields other than their own. And 
because of its readability and clarity, it will 
be used and read with enjoyment and profit 
by anyone interested in any aspect of science. 


Over four years in preparation, the ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA is as accurate as it is exhaustive. 
Outstanding scientists in every field have 
served as editorial consultants and contrib- 
utors. All the material in these volumes has 
been carefully checked for correctness, clar- 
ity, emphasis and perspective by these 
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consulting editors. Many of the articles have 
been written by eminent scientists. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION 
PRICE OF ONLY $24.95 


The publishers hope to be able to hold down 
the price of this extraordinary set to $30.00, 
although normally four volumes of this 
scope, quality and authority would cost twice 
that much. In order to build up the size of 
the first printing, and thus reduce the cost 
per set, Harper & Brothers is accepting, for 
a limited time, advance reservations at a spe- 
cial pre-publication price of $24.95 — a saving 
of at least $5.05 per set. And even if the final 
price turns out to be higher than the $30.00 
now estimated, the special price of $24.95, 
plus mailing charges, will be retained for 
those making reservations now. 


To reserve the HARPER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SCIENCE at the special pre-publication price, 
or to obtain further information, write 
promptly to 


Department 98 


vi 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. E 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


March 1962 





by Everett T. Moore 
WHAT HARM WILL BEFALL? 


In a recently published book on Federal Censor- 
ship: Obscenity in the Mail (Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1961), James C. N. Paul and Murray L. 
Schwartz investigate in some detail the rationale 
behind the.laws, state and federal, aimed at sup- 
pressing obscene books. “The multitude of 
sources,’ they say, “case reports, legislative de- 
bates, and commentaries which are supposed to 
explain why we have such laws—speak a babel 
of ideas.” ` 

“What kind of sexual misconduct (on the part 
of adults),” they ask, “is, in fact, caused by ex- 
posure to what kind of expression?” They con- 
sider, for example, whether John Doe (an “aver- 
age man,” or, in Judge Woolsey’s words, Phomme 
moyen sensuel), -who wants to buy and read 
The Memoirs of Fanny Hill, which, they ac- 
knowledge, is deliberately and flagrantly erotic, 
should be permitted to have the book. Present 
laws, as officials interpret them, say “No.” 

“But, if Doe reads Fanny’s Memoirs, what 
harm will befall him? What are the probabilities 
that he will forthwith become promiscuous or 


otherwise anti-social in his sexual conduct? Do. 


the facts that the book has endured through the 
decades and is still very readable and is re- 
garded as a sort of ‘classic’ make it more or less 
harmful? If Doe reads it, will he respond any 
more or less than if he reads something duller— 
albeit perhaps. even more pornographic? Does 
the case change, do we know with any more cer- 
tainty what the result will be, if the work sup- 
pressed is a nudist or a girlie magazine? Or a 
movie featuring a scene where the heroine dis- 
robes? Or an account of a sex crime splurged 
pruriently in a tabloid?” 

Messrs. Paul and Schwartz (both legal schol- 
ars) conclude that at the moment there seems to 
be no generally accepted answer to these ques- 
tions. 

Clinical opinion is divided, they point out, 
and we are offered many unproven hypotheses. 
“The draftsmen of the American Law Institute’s 
Model Penal Code,” they say, “recently surveyed 
the ‘scientific’ literature and reported that ‘there 
is no psychiatric consensus,’ nor is there consen- 
sus in any other of the ‘social sciences’; thus ‘we 
know little or nothing about the consequences of 
reading obscene or shocking literature.’ Two 
other leading legal scholars on obscenity law also 
surveyed the literature and found no evidence of 
‘a single effort of genuine research’ to test the 
‘effect of sex literature upon sex conduct.’ ” 


To be sure, they say, “despite the admitted 
lack of evidence supporting any particular hy- 
pothesis concerning the effect that reading an 
obscene book will have on conduct, a great many 
eminent persons and groups insist—as a matter 
of opinion—that there may be some sort of a 
dangerous relationship in many cases.” They note 
that law enforcement officials, judges of criminal 
or juvenile courts, clergymen who work with 
people in trouble, social workers, and some psy- 
chiatrists have vigorously claimed that reading 
obscene literature has definitely “triggered” 
much sexual criminality. They conclude, how- 
ever, that although actual criminal cases are 
pointed to, “careful analysis may well show that 
juvenile cases are often used to support conclu- 
sions framed in terms of adults and that, in any 
event, most of these wrongdoers suffered from 
serious mental disorder or psychological defects 
to begin with; many case histories cited are sim- 
ply not cases involving ‘average adults,’ even 
tolerating a lot of leeway in one’s concept of the 
general average... .” 

Their view is quite in accord with Justice 
Dougias’ observation in his dissent in the Roth 
case in 1956, in which he said, “The absence of 
dependable information on the effect of obscene 
literature on human conduct should make us 
wary. It should put us on the side of protecting 
society’s interest in literature, except and unless 
it can be said that the particular publication has 
an impact on action that the government can 
control.” Mr. Douglas held that the test of ob- 
scenity endorsed by the. Supreme Court in that 
decision “gives the censor free range over -a vast 
domain. To allow the State to step in and punish 
mere speech or publication that the judge or jury 
thinks has an undesirable impact on thoughts 
but that is not shown to be part of unlawful 
action is drastically to curtail the First Amend- 
ment... .” 

“If we were certain that impurity of sexual 
thoughts impelled to action,” Justice Douglas 
had concluded in his dissent, “we would be on 
less dangerous ground in punishing the distribu- 
tors of this sex literature. But it is by no means 
clear that obscene literature, as so defined, is a 
significant factor in influencing substantial devia- 
tions from the community standards.” 

The Paul-Schwartz book is timely not only 
with reference to problems of federal law, but 
also, as the authors say, “as a study of sex cen- 
sorship in operation.” They hope “that it will be 
useful in promoting further discussion and anal- 
ysis of the balance to be struck between curbing 
sex expression considered to be noxious and pro- 
tecting the freedom of men to create, publish, 
read, think, and talk about the conditions of life 
and the phenomena of sex.” eee 
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This spring Prentice-Hall will begin pub- 
lication of a 45-volume library of contem- 
‘porary literary criticism—-Twentieth Cen- 
tury Views. Purpose: to thoroughly define 
the works of 45 of the most important © 
American, English, and European authors. 


Edited by leading scholars, each volume © 
represents the most challenging critical 

_ writings, heretofore unavailable in any 
form to anyone. 


Controversial modern authors—like © | 
Hemingway, T. S. Eliot—and the revered 
masters of an older tradition—-Whitman, 
Milton, Stendhal—-are brought into sharp 
focus for today’s discriminating reader. 


Twentieth Century Views gives the reader 
a new and many-sided look at the minds 
that have given us our literary ‘heritage— 
a true 20th Century perspective, showing 
the changing status of the great writers in 
an age of critical revaluation. 


Each volume features from 10 to 20 
critical essays or discussioris chosen by the 
editor from periodicals and books; an in- 
troduction by the editor giving a balanced 
composite image of the man and interpre- 
tation of his work; a 1-page chronology of 
important dates; an annotated reading list. 
(Each volume 51% x 8, 192-224 pages, 
$3.95 clothbound) : 


‘Twentieth 


A. library 

of 20th Century 
criticism on the 
masters of our 


literary tradition 
Write for reservation card and catalog 





X 


y% 


C design: T. S. Eli : « ° 
Prufrock, by STANLEY w¥atr Library Service Department — Box 500 
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First titles published in the series—available now 


T. S. ELIOT edited by Hugh Kenner, University of California, Santa Barbara; 
contributors include: R. P. Blackmur, Wyndham Lewis, Arthur 
Mizener, Ezra Pound, Elizabeth Sewell, Allen Tate, E R. Leavis, 
ROBERT FROST edited by James Cox, Indiana University; contributors 


include: Malcolm Cowley, Randall Jarrell, Lawrance Thompson, | 


= Lionel Trilling, Yvor Winters, John T. Napier. 

HEMINGWAY edited by Robert Weeks. The University of Michigan; con- 
tributors include: Carlos Baker, Malcolm Cowley, D. H. Law- 
rence, Sean O’Faolain, Lillian Ross, Mark Spilka, Robert Penn 
Warren, Cleanth Brooks, Nemi D’Agostino. 

SINCLAIR LEWIS edited by Mark Schorer, University of California, 
Berkeley; contributors include: Sherwood Anderson, Malcolm 
Cowley, E. M. Forster, Maxwell Geismar, Alfred Kazin, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Walter Lippmann, H. L. Mencken, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Rebecca West, Edmund Wilson. . 

THOREAU edited by Sherman Paul, University of Illinois; contributors in- 
clude: William Drake, Max Lerner, R. W. B. Lewis, Lewis Mum- 
ford, E O. Matthiessen, Heinz Eulau. 

WHITMAN edited by Roy Harvey Pearce, The Ohio State University; con- 
tributors include: Richard Chase, R. W. B. Lewis, Josephine 
Miles, Ezra Pound, Roger Asselineau. 

FIELDING edited by Ronald Paulson, University of Illinois; contributors in- 
clude: André Gide, Maynard Mack, Mark Spilka, Ian Watt, 
William Empson, John Middleton Murry. 

CAMUS edited by Germaine Brée, University of Wisconsin; contributors in- 
clude: Robert Champigny, Serge Doubrovsky, Henri Peyre, 
Gaéton Picon, Jean-Paul Sartre, Thomas L. Hanna. 

PROUST edited by René Girard, The Johns Hopkins University; contributors 
include: Robert Champigny, Henri Peyre, Jacques Rivière, Léo 
Spitzer, Ramon Fernandez. 

STENDHAL edited by Victor Brombert, Yale University; contributors in- 
clude: Simone de Beauvoir, Leon Blum, Irving Howe, Erich 
Auerbach, Jean Starobinski. 

Future titles: EMERSON, MARK TWAIN, FAULKNER, HENRY JAMES, F. SCOTT 

FITZGERALD, JONSON, AUSTEN, HARDY, LAWRENCE, MILTON, 
BRECHT, KAFKA, DOSTOEVSKY, HOMER, SARTRE and more. 


@ 
Century Views 
MAYNARD MACK, Yale University, Series Editor 


You may reserve this exceptional set of books-—in its zlothbound edition published exclusively 
for libraries-~at a special subscription rate of $110. You will be billed once with the first ship- 
ment of books and save $67.75 off the regular list price (plus free packaging and shipping). 


An alternative plan for payment is also available: you will be billed for each volume individually 
at the standard list price less your regular library discount (plus a small charge for packaging 
and shipping). 


With either method of ordering you may cancel at any time; any balance of payment will be 
promptly refunded and there will be no further obligation. 


SAVE $67.75 by ordering all 45 volumes NOW at a special subscription rate! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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When we say the 914 Copier 
makes copies on ordinary paper, | | 
we mean ordinary paper. 





This is an actual photograph of a memorandum copied on the side of a 
brown paper bag that was hand-fed through the Xerox 914 machine. XEROX 
It proves a point: the Xerox 914 Copier makes copies on ordinary paper. CORPORATION 


XEROX CORP.,622 LYELL AVE. , ROCHESTER, N, Y. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. & CANADIAN CITIES. OVERSEAS! RANK-XEROX LTD., LONDON, 
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by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


CONFERENCE WITH COMMISSIONER McMURRIN 


‘ Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, ‘held a meeting on January 3 with 
Emerson Greenaway, chairman, ALA Legislation 
Committee; David Clift, ALA executive director; 
and Cecilie Krettek, director, ALA Washing: 
ton Office. This first official eon ference with the 
commissionet centered on matters of educational 
development and, in particular, on national pol- 
icies and problems- involved in developing an 


adequate and sound program for school, college, - 
university, public, and other types of libraries. 


throughout the country. The friendly interchange 
between the commissioner and the ALA repre- 
sentatives revealed, on the part of the commis- 
sioner, interest in and understanding of the many 
problems of library development. 


BRADEMAS PANEL . 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
bráries was represented by the director of the 
Washington Office on January 12 at one of a 
series of panel meetings conducted by a special 
subcommittee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee to investigate problems of higher edu- 
cation. During late fall and early winter, the 
subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative John Brademas (D., Ind.), held in- 
formal meetings in various parts of the country 
with representatives of institutions of higher 
education and a limited number of interested na- 
tional organizations. The subcommittee is ex- 
pected to develop legislation reflecting the re- 
sults of its investigations. ` 


LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK FOR 1962 
Higher Education 


Indications are the administration will. give 
priority to legislation in the field of higher edu- 
cation. Among the education bills carried over 
from the first session, strongest support in the 
early part of the second session is expected to 
be placed behind: the academic facilities bill 
introduced in the House by Representative Edith 
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Green (D., Ore:) and in the Senate by Senator . 


Lister Hill (D., Ala.) with several cosponsors. 
College and university libraries are among the 
academic facilities for which funds would be 
provided. 


Quality Education Dogin 


Little optimism is felt this session ioi general ^ 


aid tọ public elementary and secondary educa- 


tion. Instead, the administration is understood to: - 


4 


be planning to introduce a more limited program: 


ship grants of $5000 each for elementary and 


to improve the quality of education. The pro: 
posed legislation is expected to include scholar-". 


high school teachers for advanced’ study in “a 
subject- field; grants to colleges and universities: 


to strengthen teacher education ‘programs, In-: - 
cluding improvements in library resources needed _ 

federal aid for:short-térm, 
institutes for advancéd study for teachers; andi» 


for such programs; 


~~ 
“ 


grants to states for special projects, such. as pro” , 


grams for gifted or retarded children, or for . 


underprivileged or disadvantaged children, . also, 


for developing new types of instruction. or im:. 


proved equipment, including. the’ acquisition: of 


library and other materials needed for such pro- > 
grams. It is expected that this‘ legislation will _ 
not be introduced until after the higher educa~ 


tion bills have been considered. 
Adult Illiteracy 


Another proposed measure mentioned in the 
President’s State-of-the-Union message which will 
have definite implications for libraries is that 
which is aimed at combating adult illiteracy. In 
mid-January, the bill has not been introduced, 
but it, will be watched with careful. attention 
when it appears. 


National Defense Education Act — 


No action is expected, at this time, in the 
second session of the 87th Congress on the bill 
to extend and expand the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act which was introduced in the first 
session. The Senate version of the bill (5.2345), 
as reported by the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, contains the new library 
title, Title X, “School Library Resources Needed 
for Teaching and Learning.” This would provide 
funds for the development of public elementary 


_and secondary school library resources and serv- 


ices, for library training institutes, and for the 
acquisition of college library materials. Unless 


unexpected opportunities arise, it now appears’ 


that developments on this important legislation 
may have to wait for the 88th Congress in 1963. 
eee 
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General Assembly scene, courtesy U.N. 


Our Wonderful World inspires understanding 


Learning about our complex world is no simple. task. Young minds need the proper 
resource material to stimulate thought, develop understanding and broaden interest. . A 


This is exactly what Our Wonderful World does. an > 


Our Wonderful World gives the teacher and the pupil resource material z 
expressly designed to fit into żoday’s concepts of teaching and learning. l 

It fits every curriculum from the elementary through the junior high school. 
Its organization and interesting content makes Our Wonderful World the ideal 
reference source for every up-to-date library. 


Learn more about this new, 18-volume educational vehicle. Find out how 
it surpasses other reference books in both the classroom and the library. 
Write to Fannie Moss, School and Library Division, 
Spencer International Press Incorporated, 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Til. 


Our Wonderful World 
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‘Published by Spencer International Press Incorporated 7 
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PIETRO DI DONATO 
THE PENITENT 


. The author of the best-seller ‘‘Christ 
in Concrete” writes a powerful story 
of a rape and murder that made a girl 
a saint (Saint Maria Goretti), and 
brought a sinful man into the Church 
—and to God! April. , $3.95 


THE BOOK OF 


new vor Wer ald Tribune 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


100 of the most pular crossword 
puzzles plus 100 fascinating crypto- 
grams that appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune. A perfect gift for 
puzzle fans! March. i $2.95 


THE GRANDEUR 
THAT WAS ROME, 






by J. C. Stobart 


New and Revised Edition, 
of this great classic 


A travelogue of Rome from the early 
beginnings of the Republic to the last 
days of the Fall, including Rome's art, 
literature, philosophy and religion. This 
big new fourth edition contains 96 
pages of completely new illustrations. 
416 pages. February. $8.50 


: WHO FIRED THE 
A FIRST SHOT? 


Other Untold Stories 
of the Civil War 
The Civil War vividly re- 
created in this distinctive 
“collection of previously un- 
told stories, which first appeared in 
the highly successful Saturday Evening 
Post series commemorating the Cen- 
tennial. March. : i 


THE COMPACT 
HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATE 


by Fletcher Pratt 
New and Revised Edition 


From the privateers to atomic-powered 
ships of today; the story of the U.S. 
Navy afloat,. ashore, underwater, in 
the air. This famous one-volume his- 
tory is an official text at Annapolis... 
now brought up to date. April. $4.95 


THE FAMILY LEGAL ADVISOR 


New and Revised Edition . 
Edited by Theodore R. Kupferman, LL.B. 


Safe, tested legal guide which contains 
answers to hundreds of perplexing 
problems that arise in the life of the 
average person, May. $4.95 
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ing, trying and formative years be- gt 
tween childhood and adulthood. May. — W, 


$4.95 each 
THE COMPLETE LIBRARY 
OF WORLD ART 


This 150-volume library presents the 
complete works (in one medium) of 
the world’s greatest artists. Tne first 
two volumes ALL THE PAINTINGS 
OF PIETER BRUEGEL and ALL 
THE PAINTINGS OF LEONARDO 
have already been acclaimed for the 
beautiful reproductions. Only $3.95 for 
each volume. Big money-saving sub- 
scription plan available. 


A DICTIONARY OF 


Art Terms 


by Reginald C. Haggar 
A complete one-volume reference of 
art terms and techniques, both ancient 
and modern—including painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, graphic arts. Ius- 
trated. June. 


THE FISHERS OF MEN 


by Michele Saponaro 


With the vividness and drama that has 
made this a best-seller in Italy (over 
250,000 sold), Michele Saponaro tells 
the powerful story of Christ’s disciples, 
An absorbing work by one of Italy's 
top writers that rivals the oest histori- 
cal novels! June. $5.00 


THE PEACE OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


__ by Maria Sticco 
This classic biography (which 
has already sold over 300,000 
copies in the Italian originel) 
reads with all the color, ex- 
citement of a novel. It par- 
trays the most beloved of all lives- 
that of St. Francis of Assisi. His life, 
that of troubador and saint — evokes 
with sheer beauty and love that ideal 
of peace which was St. Francis’ mes- 
sage, as well as his gift, to a world 
harshly torn by conflict. Merch., $5.95 


POEMS OF PRAYER 


An outstanding collection of famous 
poems of prayer and inspiration and 
faith, gathered by Ralph L. Woods, 
editor of A TREASURY OF THE 
FAMILIAR, etc, May. $5.00 






70 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 
Order & Shipping Dept.: Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Re gS F 
th 


by Henri Daniel-Rops 


The story behind the coming Ecumeni- 
cal Council of Pope John XXIII, 
based on extremely well-informed 
sources, and reported. by the great 
Catholic lay writer Henri Daniel-Rops. 
March. $3.50 





% THE HOLY SEE 
AT WORK 


How the Catholic Church is Governed 
by Bishop Peter C. Van Lierde 


The most authoritative account of the 
inner workings of the Vatican, seat of 
government of the Catholic Church, 
by the Bishop who is Sacristan to the 

oly Father and Vicar ‘of Vatican 
City. An intimate glimpse of the Vati- 
can at work. June. $5.00 


A GATHOLIG PARENT'S GUIDE 
TO SEX EDUGATION 


Dr. Audray Kelly 


How Catholic parents can answer all 
their children’s questions about sex, 
in line with the Church’s teaching. 
March, $2.95 


VOCABULARIO TECNICO 


New and Revised Edition by 
The Editors of POPULAR MECHANICS 


The only English-Spanish dictionary of . 
technical terms (includes over 6,000 
in alphabetical order). Covers all tech- 
nical fields. $2.95; in paper $1.95 
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ST. ANNE: y, 
R Grandmother of Our Saviour Y 


MA beautifully illustrated book 

about one of the most beloved w 
fA saints of the Church. 50 illustra- i 
Ay tions from classical sculpture y% 


M and painting. March. 5.00 i, 
i THERESE: Y 
fy - Saint of a Little Way H 


A An authentic, inspiring biogra- ie 
AN phy, of the Little Flower. Origin- NY 
“Nally published as “Written in į; 

Heaven.” March. $3.95 ny 
f 


ALONG A LITTLE WAY YẸ 


New introduction by Y 
Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton k4 


fA The personal story of Mrs. Keyes 
(A conversion. April. « $2 


l Ncececcecceccececee © 
Publishers of the now famous TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM 


HAWTHORN = BOOKS 
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11, NEW YORK 





in Canada: McClelicnd & Stewart, Led., 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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Introducing the 


magnificent CTs 






GOLDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA | 


His colorful, illustrated encyclopedia 
To created expressly for students in the 
junior and senior high schools—to help them 
develop better study habits... do their 
homework faster ... build their vocabular- 
ies ... retain useful facts and’ figures... 


earn higher grades. 
The Gelden High School Encyclopedia 


was written and edited by outstanding li-. 


brary and educational authorities, Written 
and reviewed by over 175 experts in special- 
ized areas. Every part of the curriculum is 


covered, Even such complex subjects as 
chemistry, physics, biology, geology, geome- 
try, and political science are made fascinat- 
ing and clear. There are more than 8,000 il- 
lustrations — including charts, graphs, pho- 
tos, and 200 pages of maps. 

An important. plus feature: Over 100 
Career Guides, which supply the answers to 
many questions teenagers ask about their 
future, 

.Net price in Goldencraft Binding. (with 
attractive classroom display case): $49.50 





And for the elementary grades (3 to 6)— 


there are these superb Golden reference sets in Goldencraft Binding 


THE GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The famous 8-volume set, newly revised in 
1961, Full-color illustrations. Net price $39.50 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

A topical reference set about people, places 
and things which the 3rd-to-6th grader has 
heard about, and is interested in. With full- 
color illustrations and complete index. 16 
volumes. Net price $29.95 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD | 

Six volumes, fully indexed, illustrated in col- 
or on every page. Will make “looking it up” 
fun! Net price $14.95 


THE GOLDEN BOOK ILLUSTRATED 
DICTIONARY 

More than 10,000 easy-to-read definitions, 
3,000 full-color pictures, pronunciation 
guide, Six volumes. Net price’ $11.25 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting 


< This brief account on the Midwinter Meeting 
is followed by a report on Miami Beach Con- 
ference planning, excerpts from the ALA pro- 
am memorandum prepared by the staff for 
-< PEBCO, and an article on Library 21, the 
ALA exhibit now in preparation for the Seat- 
tle World’s Fair. 











Council 

Highlight of the two Council sessions was 
consideration of the Executive Board’s report 
on integration of chapters and institutional 
members. At the Cleveland Conference, the 
Board received two recommendations from 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee: 


l. That every appropriate action be taken to 

_ determine whether or not certain chapters of the 

Association are meeting the requirements of the 
Association for chapter status. 

2. That no library may become an institutional 

member which discriminates among users on the 

grounds of race, religion, or personal beliefs. . . . 


On the first recommendation, the Board’s 
report, read at the second Council session, 
said that it “believes that drastic action re- 
quiring the chapters to give the fundamental 
rights of members immediately, or within 
such a time limit as might be set by this Coun- 
cil, would be neither wise, helpful, nor pos- 


sible of implementation at this time.” The 
Board offered a resolution calling on all chap. 
ters to give the fundamental rights of mem- 
bership to their members “as rapidly as legal _ 
obstacles are removed,” and to report progress 
at least annually where such obstacles now 
exist. 

On the second recommendation, “the Execu- 
tive Board suggests that help and encourage- 
ment to those who face these problems daily 
as a consequence of long standing social con- 
ditions, only lately started on the way to cor- 
rection by the law of the land, would be more 
useful than professional ostracism,” and of- 
fered the following “declaration of belief, en- 
couragement, and confident expectation”: 

The Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion believes that the denial or abridgement of 


At top of page: Council gathers for its first meeting in 
the new Edgewater Room, an auditorium at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in the space formerly occupied by 
the West Lounge, which for many years had been the 
ALA office area. In the front row are Gertrude Gscheidle 
of the Chicago Public Library, chairman of the Head- 
quarters Building Committee, and Miriam Hornback, 
administrative assistant to Mr. Clift. Behind them is 
LeRoy J. Gaertner, chief accountant. Dorothy Cutler of 
the Washington State Library is waving at the photog- 
rapher. 
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Dorothy Dehaven of Reader's Digest, who was busy in 
the East Lounge throughout the week, interrupted in her 
interview with Ford Rockwell of the Wichita Public Li- 
brary. 


library service to any person because of race, 
religion, or personal beliefs is in violation of the 
Library Bill of Rights and, in so far as such 
abridgement takes place in a tax-supported in- 
stitution, contravenes the spirit and probably 
the letter of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Council recognizes that substantial prog- 
ress has been made in abolishing discriminatory 
restrictions. It recognizes, further, that the li- 
brarians of some institutions in which discrimin- 
atory practices are continuing are unable at 
present to remove these because the governing 
bodies of their institutions feel bound by state 
and local statutes and ordinances that require 
discrimination among users and which have not 
yet been tested in the courts. 

The Council believes that the Association 
should use every proper means at its disposal 
to bring an early end to discrimination practices 
as rapidly as legal obstacles can be removed, and 
that, to that end, a thorough study of the prob- 
lem and the means for its solution be under- 
taken. 


The two recommendations were not sepa- 
rated in the discussion, which was long, 
pointed, and only occasionally inflammatory. 
Evelyn Levy, Councilor representing the Mary- 
land Library Association, immediately offered 
a motion that the report be postponed for fur- 
ther study, and that it be made stronger, 
clearer, more positive, and more indicative of 
ALA’s moral and professional leadership. She 
was induced to withdraw her motion tempo- 
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rarily so that the merits of the report itself, 
rather than its immediate fate, could be dis- 
cussed. Later, as a way out of a parliamentary 
imbroglio, President Morton risked the wrath 
of her colleagues by halting a vote on accept- 
ance of the report so that Miss Levy might 
reintroduce her motion for recommitment. 
The motion was carried by a strong majority 
on a standing vote. Those speaking against 
the report were Lawrence Clark Powell, Ells- 
worth Mason, Ralph Blasingame, Nettie Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, Margaret Nich- 
olsen, and Harold Hamill. Those speaking 
for the report were Archie McNeal (represent- 
ing the Intellectual Freedom Committee), 
Jerome Cushman, Roger McDonough, John 
Hall Jacobs, and Raymond Williams. 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee 
offered a statement on censorship, How Li- 
braries and Schools Can Resist Censorship, 
which was adopted unanimously and without 
discussion. The statement appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The Committee on Legislation offered, 
and Council adopted, a comprehensive pro- 
gram of federal legislation for libraries of all 
types and for library education, which will 
be put before Congress for action as circum- 
stances permit. 

The Commitiee on Organization 1) 


Eleanor Ferguson, executive secretary of the Public Li- 
brary Association, and Harold Hamill of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, president of PLA. 
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transferred the Jury on Citation of Trustees 

from the Public Library Association to the 

American Library Trustee Association; 2) in- 

creased the size of the Committee on Awards 
_ from five members to seven; 3) denied the re- 
<< quest of the Junior Members Round Table 
that it be represented on Council; and 4) rec- 
‘ommended that one representative from each 
state library association be added to the ALA 
S Committee on National Library Week. 

- The Constitution and Bylaws Commit- 
tee offered an amendment to the Bylaws 
which would require all Councilors, including 
those representing afhliated organizations, to 
be personal members of ALA. Ratification at 
a membership meeting in Miami Beach was 
recommended. 

n New members of the Executive Board for 

-the term 1962-66 are Jerome Cushman and 

‘Esther Piercy. 

LA President Florrinell F. Morton, Louisi- 
State University library school, Baton 
e, presided at both Council meetings. 
















Executive Board 


M he Executive Board approved committee 
a for 1962-63 as recommended 
< by the Committee on Appointments, studied 
all action matters coming before the Council 
and submitted its recommendations to that 
body, and reviewed the Association’s financial 
sition. 
The Board considered the desirability of the 
establishment of a membership group (Board 
= of Directors. or an Executive Board Subcom- 
=O mittee) to serve as an advisory and policy 
< recommending group for the Publishing De- 
= partment. Attention was also given to the role 
<o of the ALA Bulletin as a channel for divi- 
sional news and information. Action on both 
of these was postponed until the Miami Beach 
Conference to allow more study by the Board 
and time for advice from the Committee on 
Publishing. 

The Board gave official approval to the 
model library insurance policy that will ap- 
pear in a publication soon to be issued by the 

_ Library Technology Project. This has resulted 
: . from the LTP study of Fire Protection and 
~ Insurance of Library Resources. Approval was 
< given to a proposal from the Special Commit- 


















tee on Inter-Related Library Service to Stu- 
dents covering the issuance of a publication 
that would give all libraries a realistic picture — 
of the problems confronted by libraries of all 
types in trying to meet the present great de- , 
mand for library service from students. The — 


committee recommended the convening ofa — 


high-level conference of representatives of 
school and college administrations, national ie 
civic and lay groups, and the library profes- 
sion to seek the development of principles to — 
be applied i in solving the problem of library ~ 
service to students. i 


The Board concluded that ALA ballots. 








should be sent to foreign members by air mail 


so that these members can return their ballots. 


in time to be counted. It was also decided that 


full Executive Board Minutes, instead of sum- 
maries, should be sent to all nonvoting mem- | 


bers of Council.——David H. Clift. 


Adult Services Division 


The Midwinter Meeting was notable for the — 
number of ASD committees meeting, 


were examined for their effectiveness in stimulat- 
ing and strengthening the provision of services 


Dr. and Mrs. Maurice F. Tauber admiring the citation 
presented to Dr. Tauber in recognition of his services as 
editor of College and Research Libraries for the past 14 
years. Richard Harwell, librarian of Bowdoin College 
and former executive secretary of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, succeeds Dr. Tauber as 
editor. 





working, > 
and reporting to the board of directors. Through- - 
out the conference the division’s current activities. 


to adults in all types of libraries. Much atten- 
tion was given to the need for development and 
better use of a wide range of publications—the 
president’s newsletter, materials available from 
the headquarters office, press releases and infor- 
mation on current programs and activities in stcte 
associations and individual libraries—and to the 
groups which should be reached with these ma- 
terials and information, such as national organi- 
zations, state library associations, the library 
press, and the general public, as well as the 
membership itself, 

Action taken included the addition of a state- 
ment on the division’s responsibility for activities 
concerned with the professional literature of 
adult services, approval of an institutional mem- 
bership in the National Council on Aging, and 
the decision to publish a manual on the utiliza- 
tion of the reading guide series, Reading for an 
Age of Change, following the Miami Beach Con- 
ference. A proposal for a program of intern- 
ships in adult services, for which foundation 
funds will be sought, was approved in principle 
by the boards of directors of four ALA divisions 
and will be presented to the ASD board of di- 
rectors for a mail vote. Criteria and conditions 
for providing limited consultant service with 
funds from the Office for Adult Education were 
also set up.—Eleanor Phinney. 


American Association of 
School Librarians 


The American Association of School Librarians 
will recommend that a half-time professional 
assistant be employed to work at the National 
Education Association headquarters in Wash- 
ington, under the supervision of the AASL exec- 
utive secretary in Chicago, to cement relations 
with NEA and its many departments. The board 
also accepted a statement of professional prior- 
ities prepared in association with NEA depart- 
ments in defining educational goals. 

AASL is cooperating with Project English, 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, the 


= purpose of which is to raise the quality of En- 


glish instruction. Mae Graham, Maryland school 
library supervisor, will represent school librari- 
ans on this project. 

In connection with a progress report from the 
School Library Development Project, the board 
recommended that efforts be made to find money 
to continue the project after July 1962, its pres- 
ent terminal date, because of the many un- 
finished projects and because seven of the proj- 
ects submitted, although approved, could not be 
financed with present funds. 
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Association of College and 
Research Libraries 


A detailed discussion of the role of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries after 
the reorganization of ALA was a highlight of the 
ACRL board meetings. An introductory state- 
ment, made by President Ralph E. Ellsworth, 
said that ACRL’s relationship to ALA in the 
present structure was not satisfactory. He sug- 
gested that a broader and more effective pro- 
gram might be conducted if the scope of ac- 
tivity of ACRL could be enlarged. On a call for 
discussion, many board members expressed their 
opinions on the issues involved. The consensus 
of the board, as summarized by Dr. Ellsworth, 
was that ACRL should continue to work within 
the ALA structure, but that it must present its 
views more forcefully and develop more aggres- 
sive programs. 

Edmon Low, past president and ACRL repre- 
sentative to PEBCO, sought the opinions of the 
board in assigning priorities to the ACRL pro- 
grams which must be funded in the next fiscal 
year. A resolution was passed designating Col- 
lege and Research Libraries as ACRL’s major 
program. 

Of great interest to the board was President 
Ellsworth’s report of progress en the project 
that the Council on Library Resources recently 
funded to establish a current college level book 
selection service. 

Social highlight of the ACRL Midwinter Meet- 
ing was the banquet on Tuesday evening for 
retiring CRL editor, Maurice F. Tauber. Thirty- 
four people who have been associated with Dr. 
Tauber during the fourteen years of his steward- 
ship gathered for good food, reminiscences, and 
the presentation of an illuminated citation. 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries approved a statement of objectives and 
standards for libraries in correctional institu- 
tions, adapted from those published by the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association. These standards 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of the AHIL 
Quarterly and will be available also in reprint 
form. 

Among other publications planned at this 
meeting were a flier to publicize the division’s 
panel exhibit and a leaflet on bibliotherapy, 
which will be made up of a basic list of books 
prefaced by a representative group of definitions 
of bibliotherapy obtained in a recent survey 
conducted by the Bibliotherapy Committee. 
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Virginia: Mathews, associate director of National Li- 
— brary ‘Week, makes a point with characteristic energy in 
a conversation with Margaret Dudley of the American 
Book Publishers Council, Dorothy Kittel of the North 
Carolina State Library, and, barely visible at the edge 
of the picture, Muriel Fuller of the Michigan State Li- 
-l brary. They are at the ALA Publishing Department ex- 
©. hibit in the East Lounge. 








Library Administration Divisior 
~The Code of Ethics approved by the Library 
_ Administration Division board at the Cleveland 
onference for submission to ALA Council at 
“Midwinter was withdrawn from the Council 
“agenda. The board decided that, although six 
_ divisions had approved the proposed code of 
: ethics, a new effort would be made to try to 
develop a code which would be acceptable to all 
-- divisions. An individual rather than a committee 
will be asked to develop the new code. 
A proposal for the establishment of a na- 
tional honor awards program for library build- 
. ings, to begin in 1963 and to be cosponsored by 
the American Institute of Architects and the Na- 
tional Book Committee, was approved in princi- 
: c ple 
The first two recruiting brochures sponsored 
by Demco Library Supplies are now in the final 
stages of editing and will be published before 
the Miami Beach Conference. The Recruiting 
Committee has also decided to develop a display 
directed toward recruiting for use at the Miami 
Beach Conference. This display will also be made 
available for use by librarians, at career con- 
ferences, educational meetings, fairs, etc.— 
Alphonse F. Trezza. 





Library Education Division 


The following report of the Equivalencies and 
Reciprocity Committee was accepted by the Li- 
brary Education Division board, and a motion to 
collect pertinent information concerning the vari- 
ous foreign librarianship programs and degrees 
was passed: 

“For the guidance of librarians engaged in 
equating the various professional qualifications 





established in the several countries of the world, 
the Library Education Division calls attention to 
the Standards for Accreditation adopted by the. 
ALA Council on July 13, 1951. In this docu- 
ment, standards are set forth for the basic 
program for the education of professional li- 
brarians, namely, a minimum of five academic 
years of study beyond the secondary school level, — 
resulting in two degrees: a bachelor’s degree _ 
from an approved college or university and a _ 
master’s degree in the field of librarianship, this 
latter constituting approximately one-fifth of the — 
five-year program. oh 

“Guidance as to the relative strength or edu- — 
cational level of a foreign degree-granting in- 
stitution can generally be obtained in the United 
States from the foreign student admissions office » 
of a state university or other institution of higher - 
education. Guidance as to the relative strength - 
or educational level of a program in librarian- 
ship offered by a foreign institution can or- 
dinarily be obtained from the ALA International 
Relations Office.” a 

The division, assisted by members of the — 
Teachers Section, will cooperate in carrying for- —. 
ward the preparation of a library education di- 
rectory. Work also continues on the form for 
collecting and disseminating information on li- 
brary school budgets and teaching loads. Both 
the LED and Teachers Section boards passed a 
resolution to request the consideration by the 
Library Services Branch of establishing the posi- 
tion of library education specialists. Among the 
functions of such a specialist would be assem- 
bling information relevant to the area of library 
education, implementing needed research, and 
providing various advisory and bibliographic 
services.—Sarah R. Reed. 


Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee 


The ALA Program Evaluation and Budget — 
Committee reviewed the present activities and 
programs of the Association as presented in the — 
second edition of the program memorandum, 
summarized elsewhere in this issue, and discussed 
the Association’s probable financial situation 
during the next budgetary year. 

The committee concluded that it is “of para- 
mount importance that the Association give con- 
stant and overall attention to the further develop- 
ment and coordination of library service in all 
areas to meet national goals and educational, in- 
formational, cultural, and research needs.” 

To further this aim, PEBCO recommended that 
the following specific areas deserve priority at- 
tention: recruiting, membership promotion and 
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The Reference Services Division held a two-day meeting preceding Midwinter. From left, Ronald Glens, RSD execu- 
tive secretary; Henry Dubester, Library of Congress; Julia Ruth Armstrong, New York Public Library; Charles 
Higgins, Michigan State Library, Lansing; Louis Shores, Florida State University Library School, Tallghassee; Mrs. 
Frances Jenkins, University of Hlinois Graduate School of Library Science; and Henry Drennan, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education. Miss Armstrong is RSD president; Mrs. Jenkins is president-elect. 


participation, publications (including divisional 
publications), legislation, access to libraries and 
information, relations with other organizations 
and agencies, development and implementation 
of standards, evaluation and use of materials, re- 
search and statistics, education for librarianship, 
education and involvement of library trustees 


and other lay persons in library development. No 


o relative priority was assigned to any of the above 
< items.—David H. Clift. 


Public Library Association 


A group of county and regional librarians has 
requested the Public Library Association to 
establish a section with the purpose of stimulat- 
ing “the growth and development of larger units 
of service. The section would attempt through its 
programs to give attention to the development of 
such service units with particular emphasis on 
the special techniques and routines required in 
rural and suburban areas with scattered popula- 
tions spread over large geographical areas pay- 
ing varying amounts for local financial support.” 
After discussion of the advisability of dividing 
public library service by governmental units of 
support, the board agreed to provide time at the 
Miami Beach Conference for a full discussion of 
the group’s needs and interests. 

The subcommittees on Standards for Small 
Libraries, Quality Service for Bookmobiles, and 
Children’s Services revised earlier drafts of the 


. proposed amplifications of Public Library Serv- 


ice. Schedules call for presentation at the Miami 
Beach Conference. 

The board of directors of the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section voted to adopt two projects: 
1) exploration of the feasibility of preparing an 
in-service training manual which would be ap- 
plicable to all the branches of the armed serv- 
ices; 2) preparation of standards for armed 
services libraries, based on Public Library Serv- 
ice, 
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Resources and Technical Services 
Division 


New projects being explored by the Acquisi- 
tions Section include the preparing of a list of 
dealers specializing in supplying materials from 
newly developed areas and the use of the Na- 
tional Union Catalog’s periodic list of unlocated 
titles for the purpose of acquisition and biblio- 
graphical control. The Committee on Book- 
dealer~Library Relations completed a draft of 
its functions and is preparing a manual of dealer 
performance standards, in great demand by all 
types of libraries. 

The Council on Library Resources had made 
funds available to engage a full-time editor to 
have a completed draft of the revised Catalog 
Code by Midwinter 1963. The new code will con- 
tain rules for descriptive cataloging as well as 
for entry and will include provision for alternate 
rules, thus obviating the necessity for a separate 
code for small libraries. 

In meetings of the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee, the statement of principles developed 
by the IFLA international meeting at Paris in 
October (see PEBCO program memorandum) 
was considered and the principles were agreed 
on with few modifications. It was the opinion of 
the committee that the Paris principles are the 
best foundation for the draft code. 

The desirability and feasibility of publishing 
another segment of the National Union Catalog, 
to consist of cards for books printed during the 
years 1940-1951, were discussed by the Re- 
sources Committee. Arrearages in the Coopera- 
tive Cataloging Projects and the possibility of 
reporting some titles now being cataloged in the 
project directly to the National Union Catalog 
were mentioned. It was reported that with the 
establishment of the Ektalith process in the Li- 
brary of Congress, the distribution of proof 
sheets for National Union Catalog entries not 
represented by LC printed cards might be begun, 
and that orders for out-of-print LC cards might 
be filled more rapidly. j ooo 
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‘in the planning sessions held by ALA units at 





some details of Miami Beach programs. 
<o The Adult Services Division developed 
eee plans for a series of three meetings to present 
and demonstrate the use of the first of the 
Reading for an Age of Change series. 
-The “American Association of School 
Librarians plans a preconference meeting, 
New Designs in School Library Programs, 
= June 15-17, at the Diplomat Hotel, Holly- 
` = wood-by-the-Sea. 
The meetings of the American Associa- 
ion of State Libraries will center around 
s survey of library functions of the states. 
-The American Library Trustee Associa- 
ion will hold a preconference workshop, June 
16-17, on Measuring Up: The Expanding Di- 
nensions of Library Service. The purposes 
-will be to recognize the scope of library serv- 
ice, learn ways of evaluating quality service, 
„and work out steps for improvement. 
. The Association of Hospital and Insti- 
. tution Libraries plans a meeting on the 
= services which public libraries can provide for 
=o those in hospitals and institutions and a work- 
<==: shop on current and needed standards for 
service in patients, medical and nursing school 
end) libraries. 
>o The Audio-Visual Committee decided to 
- postpone until 1963 a workshop on the train- 
=o ing needs of librarians working with audio- 
eu visual materials, formerly planned for 1962. 
_... The Children’s Services Division plans 
-a discussion session on problem areas in se- 
ecting current children’s books. The Newbery 
; ind Caldecott Awards dinner will be held June 
19 at the Fontainebleau Hotel. 
` The Junior Members Round Table plans 
an orientation seminar for librarians attend- 
ing their first national conference for June 18, 
and a reception and dinner in honor of 
younger members of ALA. 
The Library Administration Division’s 
Buildings and Equipment Section will hold an 
Equipment Institute at the University of 
`- -~ Miami, June 14-16. Meetings are planned on 
ee ‘the selection and writing of specifications for 
























MIAMI BEACH CONFERENCE PLANNING 
nnual conference program takes shape 


the Midwinter Meeting. Here is a first look at 






















furniture and shelving. There will be a eck i 
exhibit of equipment. “The Circulation Servic 
Discussion Group will hold a panel discussic 
Prescription for Book Recovery. The Person: 
nel Administration Section’s program will 
on Keeping the Librarian’s Job Attractive. 
Edmund Hillary will speak at the Publ 
lations Section’s Friends of the Library lu 
eon. The section is cosponsoring a precor 
ence workshop on public relations, June 
16, with the Library Periodicals Round T 
and the Audio-Visual Committee’ s Broadea 
ing Subcommittee. : 

The Library Education Division 3 is co : 
sponsoring a meeting on the teaching and 
practice of reference work with the Refer- 
ence Services Division and on the life and- 
times of the young professional with the J 
ior Members Round Table. LED’s Teachers 
Section will hold a meeting on the prach 
as a teaching methodology. | 

The Public Library Association will héa 
reports on successful experiments in coopera- 
tion on Tuesday, June 19, and on June 18 will- 
be addressed by a legal authority on Pornog- - 
raphy and the Law. T 

The Reference Services Division’s His- 
tory Section will have a meeting on genealogy 
and heraldry. 

The Resources and Technical Services 
Division’s program meeting on Automation — 
will consist of a presentation by four experts- 
who have worked on the automation project 
at the Chicago division of the University o 
Illinois. The Copying Methods Section also 
will have a program in this subject area. The 
Acquisitions Section plans a panel presenta- 
tion of current acquisitions in the Middle East, 
East Europe, Latin America, the Far East, and 
South Asia. The Bookbinding Committee will- 
hold a preconference workshop on library i 
binding, June 16, with sessions on Develop- | 
ment of Performance Standards; Mending, — 
Repair, and Pamphlet Binding; and The Bind. — 
ing Situation Today. : 

The book discussion program of the Young 
Adult Services Division will be on Modern 
Fiction Writers and Their View of the World. 


S 
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How libraries and schools can resist censorship 


A Statement by the Intellectual Freedom Committee 
adopted by Council, February 1, 1962 


Libraries of all sizes and types have been under increasing pressures from persons who wish to 
use the library as an instrument of their own tastes and views. Such individuals and groups are 
demanding the exclusion or removal of books to which they object or the inclusion of a higher 
proportion of books that support their views. Similar attacks have been made on schools in 
connection with books used in their programs. In view of this fact, it seems desirable to set forth 
a few basic principles that may help librarians, trustees, and school administrators in preserving 
the freedom and professional integrity of their institutions. 


The problem differs somewhat between the public library, with a responsibility to the public 
to present as wide a spectrum of significant reading matter as its budget can afford, and the 
school library, whose collections are designed to support the educational objectives of the school. 
In both, however, there is involved the freedom of the school or the library to meet its pro- 
= fessional responsibilities to the whole community. 


_ Every library or school should take certain measures to clarify its policies and establish its 
- community relations. These steps should be taken without regard to any attack or prospect of 
< attack. They will put the institution in a firm and clearly defined position if its book policies 
~- are ever called into question. 


=. As a normal operating procedure, every library, and the administration responsible for it, 
< should establish certain principles. 


©. 1. There should be a definite book selection policy. This should be in written form and 
approved by the board of trustees, the school board, or other administrative authority. It should 
be stated clearly and should be understood by members of the staff. This policy should apply to 
other materials equally, i.e., films, records, magazines, and pamphlets. | 


2. A file recording the basis for decision should be kept for titles likely to be questioned or 
apt to be considered controversial. 


3. There should be a clearly defined method for handling complaints. Any complaint should 
be required to be in writing, and the complainant should be identified properly before the 
complaint is considered. Action should be deferred until full consideration by appropriate 
< administrative authority. 


© 4. There should be continuing efforts to establish lines of communication to assure mutual 
_ understanding with civic, religious, educational, and political bodies, 


-© Newspapers of the community should be informed of policies governing book selection and 
= use. Purposes and services of the library should be interpreted through a continuing public 
relations program, as should the use of books in the school. 


| 6. Participation in local civic organizations and in community affairs is desirable. The library 
< and the school are key centers of the community; the librarian and school administrator should 
be known publicly as community leaders. 
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_ Tf an attack does come, remember the following: 


1. Remain calm. Don’t confuse noise with substance. Most attacks come from small. grou ape 
of people who have little community backing. Time after time the American people have shos 
ed that, given the facts, they will baek solidly the responsible exercise of professional freedom b 
~ teachers and librarians and that they will insist on protecting their own freedom to read. Insist- 
on the deliberate handling of the complaint under previously established rules. Treat commpla in 
ae with dignity, courtesy, and good humor. wee 





























ae 2. Take immediate steps to assure that the full facts surrounding a complaint are known 
e oa laitaan, The school librarian should go through the principal to the superintendent 

<o othe school board; the public librarian, to the hoard of tisieesorio tie appropriate commun 
administration official; the college or university librarian, to the president and through him 

the: board of trustees. Full, written information should be presented, giving the nature of the 

| roblem or complaint and identifying the source. 3 





‘the support of the local press immediately. The freedom to seas and the freedom 
s go hand in hand. 


Inform local civic organizations of the facts and enlist their support where possible. 


“Defend the principles of the freedom to read and the professional responsibility of teachers 
-and librarians rather than the individual book. The laws governing obscenity, subv rersive ma- 
` terial, and other questionable matter are subject to interpretation by the courts. The responsi- 
bility for removal of any book from public access should rest with this established process. The 
responsibility for the use of books in the schools must rest with those responsible for the : 
- educational objectives being served. : 





6. The ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee and other appropriate national and state can 
mittees concerned with intellectual freedom should be informed of the nature of the problem: 
Even though each effort at censorship must be met at the local level, there is often value in the 
support and assistance of agencies outside the area which have no personal involvement. They 

= often can cite parallel cases and suggest methods of meeting an attack. Similar aid in cases. 
=> affecting the use of books in the schools can be obtained fiom. the Commission on Professional. | 
-ce Rights and Responsibilities of the National Education Association. ise, 








Every librarian should be familiar with certain basic documents which have been prepared by 
the American Library Association and represent the position of this national organization of 
more than 26,000 librarians: 


oe 4 Library Bill of Rights (Adopted June 18, 1948, and amended February 1, 1961, by the ALA 
=. Council) 
Shatenient on Labeling (Adopted July 13, 1951, by the ALA Council) 
School Library Bill of Rights (Adopted July 8, 1955, by the ALA Council) 
Freedom to Read Statenient (Prepared by the Westchester Conference of ALA and the American. 
Book Publishers Council, May 2-3, 1953) | 


Policies and Procedures for Selection of School Library Materials (Approved by the AASL, 
_ February 3, 1961) 


o Copies of each of these may be obtained by writing ALA headquarters. sos 
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The UNIVAC area—-the UNIVAC is to go into the blank area on the far side-——-where fair-goers can hold Con- 
versations with Great Minds and obtain personalized bibliographies and gazetteer information. 


Library 21 


ALA's Exhibit at the Seattle World's Fair 


by Gordon P. Martin and Irving Lieberman 


Library 21, an exhibit sponsored at the Seattle 
World’s Fair by ALA, opens April 21, 1962, 
and will continue through October 21. It will 
provide a six-month opportunity for librar- 
ians, educators, and the general public to 
catch a glimpse into the future of libraries. 

ALA’s objective in this exhibit is to drama- 
tize the importance of making fuller use of re- 
corded knowledge and information, of making 
better use of competent teachers in schools 
and colleges, and of providing an efficient or- 
ganization of information essential to busi- 
ness, industry, and government. 

The Century 21 Exposition, the first inter- 
national fair in this country since 1940, will 
host over forty countries on the 74-acre site 
within one mile of downtown Seattle. 

More than $80-million has been invested by 
industry, business, and government in elab- 
orate exhibits displaying the best of today and 
the trend of the future, including $10-million 
spent on the U.S. Science Pavilion, a complex 
of buildings housing scientific exhibits di- 
rected toward the coming century. 


+ Mr. Martin is on leave from the University of 
California, Riverside, where he is assistant li- 
brarian, to serve as local project director. Mr. 
Lieberman, director of the University of Wash- 
ington library school, is chairman of the ALA 
Library 21 Advisory Committee. 
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The World’s Fair theme building, the Wash- 
ington State Coliseum, will be devoted to fur- 
ther glimpses into the future. The ALA ex- 
hibit, Library 21, occupies some 9000 square 
feet and is favorably located in the huge, 
31-acre building. 

Library 21 was designed by Vance Jonson, 
brilliant Los Angeles designer who recently 
won accolades for his design of the Art Nou- 
veau show at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum. The nationally known firm of architects 
and engineers, Daniel, Mann, Johnson and 
Mendenhall, of Los Angeles, was retained to 
construct the exhibits. 

Planning began with a feasibility study in 
1960, supported by a $31,000 grant from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc. Joseph 
Becker, librarian and engineer of Washington, 
D.C., conducted the study, which resulted in 
an ALA decision to proceed with plans. 
Becker then contacted numerous business or- 
ganizations and interested a number of them 
in cooperating in the Library 21 project. He 
continues as project director. 

As of February 1, $300,000 has been re- 
ceived for the Library 21 project. Sources for 
this money include the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., U.S. Air Force, U.S. Office of 
Education, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., 
and other industrial and business firms ex- 
hibiting. Total worth of Library 21, in terms 
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of design, construction, equipment, and staff- 


ing, will be in excess of $2-million. 


HISTORY AND REFERENCE 
_ The exhibit begins with a symbolic record 
of the history of communication, underwritten 
by International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

Within’ the exhibit itself, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is sponsoring a ready-reference 
center, supplied with approximately 700 refer- 
ence volumes and a specially trained staff of 
professional librarians and assistants to pro- 
vide the fair-goer with an example of modern 
reference service. 


An adult reading area containing about 


1500 selected volumes will offer the services 

of professional librarians in a readers adviser 

situation. Comfortable furniture provides the 
weary fair visitor with an attractive spot for 
_. relaxation in an atmosphere of books. 







COMPUTER DISPLAYS 


Remington Rand Corporation’s world-fa- 
is solid-state computer, popularly known 
VIVAC, manned by technical assistants 
ae supplied by Remington Rand and interpreted 
“By ae professional ibrarian will demonstrate 
potential uses for Libraries. For instance, the 
machine will be programmed with “person- 
alized bibliographies.” The visitor will indi- 
cate a subject of interest and will supply in- 
formation about himself. The machine will 
then provide a short annotated bibliography 
on the selected subject, keyed to the educa- 
tion, age, and language capability of the visi- 
tor. 
In addition, UNIVAC will provide the visi- 






tor with an opportunity to “converse” with | 
the great minds of the Western world. By pro- 
gramming the machine with portions of Great — 
Books of the Western World, it will be possis 
ble to receive printed quotations from Plato, — 
Aristotle, and others on selected subjects. 

Another example of information that may ` 
be stored in a computer will be a quantity of 
gazetteer-type data. ae 

Remington Rand also will provide a graphic — 
display explaining the operation of computers — 
and exploring their present and future uses. - 


OTHER EDUCATION EXHIBITS ae 

One of the most charming areas of the Li- 
brary 21 exhibit will be the Children’s World, 
an area sunk below the main exhibit area to- 
provide children with an area of their own. 
Professional children’s librarians will be on- 
duty to interest children in a collection of 
English and other language books supplied by 
publishers. Stories will be told, movies shown, : 
and music played. ; 
As the Library 21 story progresses, an area _ 
known as the Learning Resources Center will - 
provide examples of study alcoves or “quest” 
spaces for independent study by students at- 
the secondary level. Closed-circuit television 
will present a new French lesson or allow re- 
view of a mathematics lesson. i 
Besides lessons, the student might dial for 
short films, tapes, or illustrations needed for 
preparation of class papers. By using special | 
reproductive devices, he may obtain copies of- 
materials shown on his personal screen. Sound 
of all kinds, music and voice, will be accessi- 
ble from the regional library by electronic 
communication. Prototypes of equipment now l 


A photograph of the complete model of Library 21. Entrance is at far left, where IBM's History of Communication A 
exhibit is shown as a series of bubbles. The first of the two circular areas will house Encyclopaedia Britannica's 


ready reference service, the UNIVAC exhibit, and a collection of 1500 books. The Xerox Theater and a number of 
_ other exhibits will be housed in the right unit. The stairway to the children’s center, below the level of the two major. ? 
om units can be seen on this side of the Xerox Theater. The walkways ond the two major units are to be surrounded 
by reflecting pool. 








under development or planned for develop- 
ment will be shown in this Center. A profes- 
sional librarian will be available to explain 
this equipment to the fair-goer. 

Extensive reference materials also will be 
available to visitors on sources of existing 
equipment and its uses. 

National Cash Register Company exhibits 
its new technique of information storage and 
retrieval, photo-chromic micro-images. The 
material in 400 pages of a book will be shown 
condensed to the area of one square inch. 
Equipment to enlarge stored material to nor- 
mal size with no lessening of quality will com- 
plete NCR’s exhibit. 

Radio Corporation of America provides an- 
other type of equipment usable in libraries. By 
means of equipment similar to television, RCA 
_will show how rare documents stored in re- 
_ gional centers may become available anywhere 
cin the world by video means. 

As a climax to Library 21, Xerox Corpora- 

dn s theater, seating forty persons, will use 

- multiple projection taha ics to provide a 

brief résumé of Library 21—communication 
from earliest times to the future. 


STAFFING 


_ The exhibit will be staffed by professional 
_ librarians to assist the public in understand- 
ing the implications of the library's use of new 
_.media. Visitors will be provided with an edu- 
-cational experience in a book-machine envi- 
ronment and the reaction of professional li- 
brarians to these new concepts will be ex- 
plored. 

The U.S. Office of Education has provided a 
grant, under Title VII of the National Defense 
Education Act, to underwrite the program of 
education for librarians working at the ex- 








hibit. Responsibility for the conduct of the 
training program has been delegated by ALA 
to the School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington. 

Professional librarians with competence in 
several areas (children’s work, secondary edu- 
eation, adult readers advisory service, adult 
reference work, etc.) will be selected by the 
local project director. Applicants’ will be 
screened carefully to produce a group of com- 
petent, attractive librarians, able to meet peo- 
ple and interested in the future of their pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Robert M. Hayes, president-elect of the 
American Documentation Institute and an au- 
thority on electronic communication, will be 
special visiting professor of librarianship at 
the University of Washington to instruct li- 
brarians selected for Library 21. Dr. Hayes 
will explain the operation of information stor- 
age and retrieval devices, emphasizing exhibit 
equipment, and will explore the philosophy 
and fundamentals of library science involved. 

Some seventy-two librarians will be selected 
to serve during the six months of the exposi- 
tion. Each month, twelve librarians will under- 
take the intensive six-day course of instruction 
given by Dr. Hayes. Following this, the li- 
brarians will receive post assignments in the 
exhibit, working about thirty-five hours per 
week for periods of four or five weeks. 

The grant from the Office of Education al- 
lows for payment of specified transportation 
together with a $10 allowance per day towards 
expenses. 

For the duration of the exhibit, the local 
project director is using an office loaned by 
the Seattle Public Library. All staffing or in- 
formation inquiries. on the Library 21 project 
should be addressed to him there. eee 


The ready 
reference center 
—<a preliminary 
sketch. 
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Progress in ALA program activities 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee, meeting at Midwinter, had the use of a 
revised edition of the program memorandum 
of 1961 which was published in the September 
Bulletin under the title “ALA Program Activ- 
ities.” The revised memorandum reveals a 
number of new programs, significant progress 
on established programs, and the continuation 
of hard-core activities which have distin- 
guished the Association for many years. 
Rather than republish the entire memorandum 
after this short lapse of time, it has seemed 
wise to draw from the revised edition some 
of the news of significant progress. A com- 
plete list of ALA periodicals, including all 
newsletters, and a current list of foundation, 
industry, and government grants to ALA ac- 
company this report. 


Interpretation of library service 


Goals for Action, a triangular, three- 
paneled exhibit illustrating needs in college 
and university, public, and school library serv- 
ice, has been developed by LAD and the Li- 
brary Services Branch of the Office of Edu- 
cation for loan to library and educational as- 
sociations (see page 842 of the November 
issue). 

Library 21, ALA’s Library of the Future 
exhibit, will be a part of the Century 21 world 
exposition in Seattle from April 21 to October 
21, 1962. Several ALA divisions are partici- 
pating in planning and developing Library 21 
under the general direction of a 17-member 
advisory committee. The exhibit will seek to 
1) demonstrate new equipment, imaginative 
ideas, and advanced library service programs; 
2) display the library as the community’s in- 
formation nerve center; 3) provide an active 
environment for self-education, recreation, and 
research; 4) feature the impact of technology 
on library processes; 5) stress personal serv- 
ice to the individual; and 6) create a dynamic 
library atmosphere. l 

The Washington Library Association .and 


the University of Washington are cooperating 
with ALA in Library 21; Congress has ap- 
propriated over $109,000 to support the train- 
ing program; and Rome, New York, Air 
Force Center, Air Force Systems Command, 
has awarded ALA a contract for design of a 
futuristic information center. 

National Library Week. Separate evalua- 
tions of National Library Week by the Na- 
tional Book Committee and the ALA testified 
to its value and pointed to weaknesses which 
can ke corrected. In its first four years, Na- 
tional Library Week has moved from an em- 
phasis on publicity to the development of pro- 
grams designed to advance precisely defined 
library service goals, 

The Public Relations Office has enlarged 
the scope of its TV-radio spots and is devel- 
oping a TV slide service as a supplement. New 
brochures, “You're on Exhibit” and “Sug- 
gestions for Friends of the Library Groups,” 
have been issued recently, and a revision of 
“Friends of the Library Organizations and 
Activities” is to be published in the spring by 
LAD. 


Evaluation and selection of 
materials 


Adult books, Authors for three of the 
guides in the Reading for an Age of Change 
series (ASD—see list of grants) have been 
selected and book lists are being compiled; 
two more guides are in the planning stage. 
ASD has prepared lists of basic labor books 
at three different levels and is planning a sup- 
plement to “Paths to Long Life.” 

“New Horizons,” a compilation of titles, 
both fiction and nonfiction, which help in un- 
derstanding those who are handicapped and ill, 
is being revised (AHIL). 

Plans are well developed for the publication 
of a book selection service addressed to the 
needs of college libraries and others having 
similar requirements (ACRL). The aim is to 
bring Shaw’s List of Books for College Li- 
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braries up to date and also to provide a cur- 
rent book selection service in periodical form. 

School library materials. A third edition 
of Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades, now in preparation, will analyze under 
subject headings approximately 1500 text and 
trade books commonly used in grades four to 
six. A seventh edition of Basic Book Collec- 
tion for High Schools and a second edition of 
Vocations in Fact and Fiction are also in prep- 


aration (EC). 


Services to the public 


Aging. ASD is studying the library’s role 
in serving the aging and is collecting data 
on library activities in this area. The study 
already made by the Office for Adult Edu- 
cation is published as University of Illinois 
Library School Occasional Paper No. 62. 

Hospital and institutional library serv- 
ice. Study and publication in the field of 
bibliotherapy now under way include a ques- 
tionnaire survey of current definitions of and 
attitudes toward bibliotherapy and plans for 
an issue of Library Trends (October 1962) 
on this subject; a short basic list on the theory 
and practice of bibliotherapy is ready for pub- 
lication (AHIL). 

Services to children. Six studies of the 
nature of public library service to children 
have been projected. The first, on organiza- 
tional patterns of such service, is now being 
edited for publication. The second, on per- 
sonnel, is being carried out by LAD and will 
be ready for publication in 1962. 

A book on the principles and practices of 
library work with children within the total 
E library program is now being prepared 

Reading improvement. ASD is studying 
the library’s role in reading improvement 
and assembling materials for a possible glos- 
sary in this field. 

Reference services. Interlibrary loans are 
being studied to develop better methods of 
service and prepare a revised code covering 
photocoyping, methods of payment for service, 
copyright problems, and interlibrary loan 
regional clearing houses (RSD). A simplified 
order form for photoduplication is being 


tested and should be ready for commercial use 
this year (RTSD). 
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A fourth supplement to Guide to Reference 
Books is in preparation and an eighth edition 
of the basic work is being planned (EC). 

Services to young adults. Demonstration 
programs, especially in the field of interna- 
tional understanding, for use in staff, local, 
and district library meetings are being pre- 


pared (YASD). 


Cataloging and classification 


Work on a new cataloging code which will 
include rules for description as well as for 
the entry of books and booklike materials 
progressed in 1961, and it is hoped that the 
July 1963 deadline will be met. For use of 
the Code Revision Committee, a revised ver- 
sion of Mr. Lubetzky’s 1960 edition of the 
tentative rules was prepared in 1961 and 200 
copies were distributed. Progress toward in- 
ternational agreement on the code was made 
in October 1961 at the International Confer- 
ence on Cataloging Principles convened by 
IFLA in Paris and at a subsequent meeting 
in London of the American delegation and 
representatives of the Library Association’s 
Subcommittee on Cataloguing Rules (RTSD). 

A second edition of Notes Used on Catalog 
Cards, a comprehensive, classified list of ap- 
proximately 1500 examples, is in preparation 


(EC). 


Administration of libraries 


A project proposal has been completed 
(PLA) calling for a study of all types of 
libraries which contribute to the informational 
resources of metropolitan areas, with special 
emphasis on the intergovernmental relations 
hampering cooperation or preventing full use 
of all resources by readers and researchers. 

A book on the administration and organi- 
zation of a recordings collection in a small or 
medium-sized public library is planned for. 
publication in 1962 (EC). 

Legislation. The ALA Committee on Leg- 
islation and the Washington Office will con- 
tinue in the second session of the 87th Con- 
gress the work on school and college library 
legislation which was one of the chief activ- 
ities of the first session. 

New approaches will be sought to the bill- 
granting the consent of Congress to interstate 
compacts for library facilities and services. 
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ASL’s Library Services Act Revision Com- 
mittee is preparing recommendations to the 
Committee on Legislation in two areas of con- 
cern: 1) the need for federal legislation aimed 
at assisting metropolitan areas to equalize 
public library services, and 2) the need to 
broaden the Library Services Act to cover 
larger governmental units than at present and 
to stress development of library systems as a 
legal requirement for assistance. 

Library technology. The Library Tech- 
nology Project (LAD-—-see list of grants) re- 
ported considerable progress, including a num- 
ber of new publications. See the project’s reg- 
ular departments in this magazine for details. 

Recruitment. The Ten Commandments of 
Recruiting, a single-panel exhibit prepared for 
use at the Cleveland Conference, has been 
made available to state and regional library 
associations. The first two brochures of a 
series to be published for ALA by Demco Li- 
brary Supplies will be available early in 1962 
(LAD). 


Standards 


Book catalogs. A statement has been 
drafted, for criticism and approval by various 
ALA units, on Preferred Practices in the Pub- 


Other Program Activities 


Headquarters building. The headquarters 
staff moved into the North-South wing of the 
new building on December 26. Demolition of 
the old building is in progress. The East- 
West wing is to be completed and occupied in 
1962. Funds are still being sought for build- 
ing construction and equipment. 

Intellectual freedom. A proposed study 
on freedom of access to libraries has been ap- 
proved and further funds are being sought to 
support it (CIF and LAD—see list of grants). 
_Membership promotion. Workshops 
have been held at three regional library as- 
sociation meetings for ALA and state member- 
ship committee members on methods of pro- 
moting membership in state associations and 
in ALA. Such workshops provide an oppor- 
tunity for discussion of mutual problems in 
promoting membership at all levels and stimu- 
late discussion of the purposes of associations 
and the values of membership. 


lication of Book Catalogs (RSD and RTSD). 

Reference services. Standards for ref- 
erence services in all types of libraries and 
in every subject field are being developed by 
RSD. 

School libraries, Twenty-one grant proj- 
ects benefiting 22 states are being conducted 
by the School Library Development Project. 
Consultant service is being given to groups 
in these and other states. SLDP is producing 
and distributing a variety of resource ma- 
terials to aid in standardization of school li- 
braries. 


Library education 


A n2w committee in LED has begun the 
task of originating and coordinating projects 
related to library education and the use of 
the newer media in education. 


Publishing 


The importance of continuing and proposed 
publisaing projects to the various ALA pro- 
grams is documented by the number of publi- 
cations mentioned throughout the memoran- 
dum. Among others being written or planned 
are: American Library Resources, a ten-year 
supplement to the basic work: A Planning 
Guide for Elementary School Library Pro- 
grams; and a book on the fundamentals of 
cataloging which is planned for publication in 
the same year as the revised Cataloging Code 
(EC). 

All units of the Association give high pri- 
ority to the periodicals publishing program. 
The 32 serials currently published by ALA 
are named and described in the list on the 
following page. 


International relations 


Under the ALA-State Department Multi- 
national Specialists Project, 12 librarians from 
varicus countries are now in the United States 
following a program of formal study and in- 
service training (IRC). 

Seven U.S. librarians who work with chil- 
dren participated in the Edinburgh meeting 
of IFLA (CSD). 

ALA is cooperating with the Library of 
Congress in the arrangements for a visit to 
this country of the chief librarian of the Na- 
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tional Diet Library, Tokyo. 

The Association is assisting in the establish- 
ment of a graduate program in library train- 
ing at the University of the Philippines, a 
four-year project which began July 1, 1961. A 
one-year project to help in the development of 
a program in library training at National 
Taiwan University will start in 1962 (IRC 
and LED). 

The director of the International Relations 
Office, who spends several months each year in 


foreign travel, is in Africa studying library 
development and the need for library edu- 
cation. 


Liaison with other organizations 
and agencies 

New activities in ALA’s rapidly expanding 
liaison program: Brochures describing ways in 
which libraries can cooperate with local youth 


and youth-serving organizations are being pre- 
pared by CSD and YASD to help librarians 


ALA PERIODICALS, NEWSLETTERS, and ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS 


AHIL QUARTERLY Quarterly; AHIL member- 
ship only. 

ALA Bu.ietin Monthly, except bimonthly 
July-August; ALA membership only. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
NEWSLETTER Irregular; ASL membership 
only. 


THE BOOKLIST AND Susscaieeion Books BULLE- 
TIN Semimonthly, except monthly August; $6 
per year. i 

CoLLEGE AND Researcau Lrsraries (ACRL) 
Bimonthly; included in ACRL membership 
dues of $6 or more; others, $5. 

EXHIBIT: THE NEWSLETTER OF THE ALA EXHIB- 
irs Rounp Tasite Quarterly; round table 
membership only. 

LAD Recruitinc COMMITTEE NEWSLETTER 
Quarterly; Committee membership, Joint Com- 
mittee on Librarianship as a Career, 900 local, 
state, and regional specialists in librarian re- 
crulting. 

LPRT News etter Irregular; 
membership only. 

Leaps: A Fact Sueet (IRRT) Irregular; 
round table membership only. 

LED NEWSLETTER Quarterly; 
ship only. 

Tue Lecistative Gazette (COL) Annual; 
Committee membership, state and local library 
associations. 

LIBRARY Resources AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
(RTSD) Quarterly; included in RTSD mem- 
bership dues of $6 or more; others, $5. 

LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR NEWSLETTER (ASD 
Joint Committee) Quarterly; libraries and 
librarians, government agencies, commercial 
and social institutions, unions interested in 
library service to labor. 

LTP Newstetter (LAD) Monthly; LTP Ad- 
visory Committee, Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc. 

NEWSLETTER FROM THE Presiwent (ASD) Ir- 


round table 


LED member- 
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regular; ASD membership only. 

NEWSLETTER ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM (CIF) 
Quarterly; $2 per year. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION NEWSLETTER Àn- 
nual; PLA membership only. 

PusLic Lrsrary Trustee (ALTA) Quarterly; 
sold to state library agencies ane associations 
at $5 per 100 copies. 

RQ (RSD) Quarterly; RSD MO only. 
REPRINT EXPEDITING SERVICES BULLETIN (RTSD, 
Acquisitions Sect.) Quarterly; $5 per year. 
ScHooL Lisrarres (AASL) Quarterly; AASL 

membership only. 

SLDP News (AASL) Bimonthly; state school 
library supervisors, chief state school officers, 
state, regional, and national library and edu- 
cation associations, city, town, and county 
school library supervisors, library and edu- 
cation press, state school library standards 
representatives. 

SMALL LIBRARIES Project MONTHLY REPORT 
(LAD) Monthly; SLP Advisory Committee; 
LAD Board of Directors; Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. 

SMALL Lrpraries Prosect News BULLETIN 
(LAD) Irregular; state library extension 
agencies, selected mailing list. 

SORT Quarterly; round table membership 
only. 

Tor or tHe News (CSD, YASD) 
CSD and YASD membership only. 

WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER (ALA Washington 
Office) Irregular; 12 issues yearly minimum; 
$5 per year. 


Quarterly; 


Also: Annual conference PROCEEDINGS, PUBLIC 
LIBRARY Reporter (LAD), ACRL MONOCRAPHS, 
Microcarp Serres (ACRL), Mempersuir Di- 
RECTORY. Facts anp Faces—THe ALA Counci, 
an illustrated biographical handbook, is pre- 
pared annually by RSD in cooperation with H. 
W. Wilson Company and distributed at the an- 
nual conference. 
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take advantage of ALA’s cooperation with paral- 


lel organizations and agencies. ... Assistance is. 


being given the Boy Scouts of America in re- 
vising the Merit Badge bibliographies, as well 
as advice on other publications (CSD).... The 
list of books in the Jaycees’ book fair collec- 
tion has been compiled by CSD, which is also 
assisting in promotion of the project. ... Lists 
of books will be provided for at least four is- 
sues of the NEA Journal (ASD, CSD, and 
YASD). ... Nearly 2000 copies of Conant’s 
Slums and Suburbs were distributed to libraries 
through arrangements made with the National 
Committee on Children and Youth by CSD. ... 
Lists of children’s books for use by insurance 


companies in annual anniversary letters to edu-- 


cational annuitants have been prepared by CSD 
and are in use. 

RSD is working with the Association of Re- 
search Libraries and the American Association 
of Law Libraries on documents expedition. .. . 
The Special Libraries Association is naming a 
representative to the Advisory Committee of the 
Library Technology Project. 

ALA has two representatives on the Educa- 
tional Media Council, formed two years ago to 
coordinate efforts among professional, govern- 
mental, and industrial organizations in the edu- 
cational media field. 

The Advisory Committee on Cooperation with 

Educational and Professional Organizations 
(ACRL) works for library representation at 
meetings of general educational groups and for 
interpretation of library problems to nonlibrary 
groups concerned with specific academic disci- 
plines. ACRL is producing a list of subject spe- 
cialists from its membership who can be called 
upon to represent ALA at such meetings. 
- Over 10,000 copies of an ASD leaflet calling 
attention to the importance of the report of the 
President’s Commission on National Goals, and 
describing ways in which libraries can stimu- 
late discussion of the report, have been dis- 
tributed. In addition, a 14-page reading list, 
“Reading and Discussing Goals for Americans,” 
and an extensive list of films have been pro- 
duced and distributed by ASD, as well as a 
mimeographed kit of materials for discussion 
leaders. 

The Advisory Committee for the Survey of 
Library Functions of the States (ASL) includes 
representatives from five other organizations. 

The Washington Office continues to represent 
the Association to the executive as well as the 
legislative branch of the federal government, 
and in relations with other national organiza- 
‘tions, 


COA is working with regional accrediting 
associations in setting up a library school con- 
tinuing review schedule so that their reevalua- 
tions can coincide. 

The School Library Development Project pur- 
chased copies of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers’ 1961 policy statement, “Re- 
sponsibilities of State Departments of Educa- 
tion for School Library Services,” for. distribu- 
tion to state school library leaders. 


Support of program 


The Association’s expenditure budgets for 
1961-62 total $2,420,069 as of December 
31, 1961. Of this amount, $664,585 was bud- 
geted for general funds programs and pur- 
poses, income for which comes from mem- 
bership dues, endowment, periodicals income, 
and the annual conference. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 
AASL—American Association of School Li- 
brarians 
ACRL—aAssociation of College and Research 
Libraries 
AHIL-—Association of Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries 
ALTA—American Library Trustee Association 
ASD—Adult Services Division 
ASL—American Association of State Libraries 
CIF—-Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
COA—Committee on Accreditation 
COL—Committee on Legislation 
CSD—Children’s Services Division 
EC—Editorial Committee 
IFLA—International Federation of Library 
Associations . 
IRC—lInternational Relations Committee 
IRRT—Jnternational Relations Round Table 
LAD—Library Administration Division 
LED—Library Education Division 
LPRT-—Library Periodicals Round Table 
LTP—Library Technology Project 
PLA—Public Library Association 
RSD-—Reference Services Division 
RTSD—Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision 
SORT—Staff Organizations Round Table 
YASD—Young Adults Services Division 
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Publishing funds budgeted total $731,061, 
including $438,624 for the Publishing Depart- 
ment, $193,463 for The Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, and $98,972 for the ALA 
Bulletin (plus $10,019 budgeted from general 


funds). Income to support these expenditures. 


comes principally from the sale of publica- 


tions, subscriptions, and advertising space. 

A significant number of important programs 
are supported by grants from foundations, 
industry, and government. These grants total 
$1,024,423 for 1961-62. The accompanying 
list shows the source of these grants and the 
ALA units responsible for them. 


CURRENT FOUNDATION, INDUSTRY, AND GOVERNMENT GRANTS, 
1961-1962 


Exclusive of Headquarters Building Fund Contributions 
(Balances as of September 1, 1961) 


AVAILABLE 
1961-1962 
* Access to Libraries Project (LAD)—H. W. Wilson Co., R. R. Bowker Co., ALA ..$ 14,000 
ALA Fact-Finding Survey—Council on Library Resources e cres seese itan 3,017 
Ankara Institute of Librarianship (IRC)—Ford Foundation ...............04: 19,980 
ACRL Foundation Grants Project (ACRL) .... 0... cece eee eee eee eens 38,200 
Asia Foundation Travel Grant (LED)—Asia Foundation .............0 000 aee 2,342 
Catalog Code Revision (RTSD)-—-Council on Library Resources, Inc. .........4. 4,452 
Children’s Library Service Study (LAD) ....... cscs cece eee cece ere eenaes 1,883 
International Relations Office (IRC)—Rockefeller Foundation, Council on a Library 
Resources; IDC poetis e555 baw a a a Se ee 8 wh A E AS 61,819 
Keio University—Japan Library School (LED)—Rockefeller Foundation ....... 10,000 
*Library Standards for Microfilm (RTSD)—Council on Library Resources, Inc. ... 692 
Library Technology Project (LAD)—Council on Library Resources, Inc. ....... 110,652 
Projects administered by LTP: 
“Adhesive Label Testine 40 sccwees satire einiatee aaa aeeee aumeenans 3,976 
*Archival Containers .......... ee ee ee T 25,194, 
Book Copying Equipment. v0ccsussa4 ventas Tea E aes 1,400 
Book Markine <2. .4.6peasiaectdsaaieemen sie asweenaas deianeaaaat 18,827 
Catalog Card Reproduction: sacshccnkeesi cise aes stake dee ew doen 4,010 
*Development of Policy and Patents and Marketing ..................45- 5,000 
Evaluation of Methods of Testing Library Furniture ...............00005- 1,973 
Tiilii COBUINES EET EE E E A goatee eon OE cate T EOE 14,515 
Fire and Insurance Protection ..........ccc cece cece cece eee e eve eeeeees 17,188 
Implementation of Circulation Control ............ 00. cece eee eee eee 2,104. 
Improved. Newspaper SCE since ssaaeganetes utes teheecedanddaaans 9,075 
*Microtert Projeti aatcte teas icta neeaae e a eae cess yous 19,380 
*Microfilm Reader-Printer System ..........0.0 cece cece cect eee n eee eees 27,070 
Permanent Durable: Papen <4.2010es05eSn5teetewkowan seeds se eaters 13,184 
PIRCCOV Players oreesa tsura soa aac A nw asae ates eae 5,100 
* Publications Progra oren con dad ieee ty wens E A ENT EI 72,597 
Miscellaneous “Vestine aieciriocireedeicet ron eee kare aeaee 7,010 
*Multinational Specialists Program (IRC)—U.S. State Department .............. 44,350 
*National Diet Library Travel Project—Rockefeller Foundation ..........+...005 5,080 
National Taiwan University Project (IRC)—Rockefeller Foundation ........... 38,850 
North Carolina Recruiting Project (LAD)—American Textbook Publishers 
To ule saaa whe Bt a a ate bach ate eas tee ara oa rd ee eee ws eek 2,317 
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Office for Adult Education—Fund for Adult Education ............0 cess eee eee 7,665 

*Project to Aid Trustees and Librarians in Small Communities to Improve Library 
Service (LAD)—Council on Library Resources, Inc. 2.1... .. 0. cece ee eee 46,803 
Reading for an Age of Change Project (ASD)—Carnegie Corporation of New York 25,806 
School Library Development Project (AASL)—Council on Library Resources, Inc. 63,754 
State Library Survey (ASL)—Carnegie Corporation of New York ............. 36,143 
University of Delhi Project (IRC)—-Rockefeller Foundation .................. 40,000 
University of Mandalay Project (ACRL)—Ford Foundation ........... Sarees 75,544 
University of the Philippines Project (IRC)-—-Rockefeller Foundation ........... 13,621 
University of Rangoon Project (ACRL)—Ford Foundation ................... 84,350 

*World Book Encyclopedia~ALA Goals Award (ALA Executive Board)—Field 
Enterprises Educational Corp. ..........e.eeeee EEE E eects 25,000 
TOTAL $1,024,423 


* Indicates new grant for 1961-1962. Sources of grant funds and ALA units responsible for 


administration are indicated. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE PROGRESS 


In the five years since the inception of the Ex- 
hibits Round Table, joint’committees of exhibi- 
tors and librarians worked diligently to provide 
a code of ethics, a procedure manual, and a set 
of standards to implement better understanding 
and more cooperation. Yet, in October 1960, the 
pyramiding of state and regional convention 
dates in contiguous states created a situation so 
serious in its implications that the ALA Council 
passed a resolution at the Midwinter Meeting 
urging the clearing of dates by all chapters and 
states. October 1961 shows marked improvement 
and October 1962 has no recorded conflicts to 
date. 

The key to cooperation is more adequate com- 
munication and constant vigilance. A letter from 
ERT to the presidents of two states planning a 
joint meeting called attention to certain prob- 
lems encountered in a previous joint convention 
involving one of the states. It elicited a most 
gratifying response with the statement that “we 
are prepared to make every effort possible to see 
that these problems do not arise again.” 

The excellent coverage of convention dates in 
the Library Journal calendar has been of vital 
import in conference planning, yet only about 70 
per cent of the listings are supplied voluntarily 
and the remainder must be sought actively. Of- 
ficers of one of our largest western states, for ex- 
ample, have yet to clear or to report their con- 
vention dates through either ERT or LJ. The 


Clearinghouse in ERT’s office at ALA head- 
quarters is available to all association officers, at 
any time, by mail,.or by collect call if a quick 
decision must be made. 

In this, its sixth year of activity, the ERT has 
more than justified the initial hopes and aspira- 
tions of its founders. An influx of new, com- 
mercial memberships was announced at the 
Cleveland meeting. Librarians are becoming 
aware of their obligations and their opportunities 
to improve convention planning. The exhibitor- 
librarian relationship will continue to improve, 
but it will require the continued, conscientious 
efforts of all concerned-~—D. W. Kohlstedt, di- 
rector, Grand Rapids Public Library. 


THE ERT AWARD FOR 1961 

Tke 1961 Exhibits Round Table award was given 
to the Public Library Association to accelerate 
ths work of the committee engaged in drawing up 
small library standards, Through the $500 grant 
it is hoped to bring about completion of the com- 
mittee’s work on the small library standards, so 
they can be distributed with literature being 
prepared by the Project to Aid Trustees and Li- 
brarians in Small Communities. The project’s 
leaflets, covering a variety of administrative 
problems of the small public library, will be dis- 
tributed early in 1962 through state library ex- 
tension agencies, to all libraries serving less than 
10,000 people. 
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Sts 


To move books... &. 
“park” books... process i 
or display them . . . look 
to Gaylord for the book 
iruck designed specifi- 
cally to meet your re- 
quirements. Make your 
choice from smooth-roll- 
ing, easy-steering styles 
in wood or metal... with 
2,3,4, 5 or 6 shelves... 
all built for maximum 
utility, long life — and 
your library’s budget. 


ALL-METAL* 


The 84— NEWEST all-metal truck 
featuring 4 sloping shelves, with safety 
“rolled edge” throughout. Same size 
and construction as The 42, with 4” 
swivel casters. 


The 176— HIGH in utility, with 6 
sloping shelves . . . holds about 112 
books, Versatile truck with many 
special uses. 


The 416—- COMPACT model, handy 
for small spaces . . . guides easily 
through aisles, makes neat display, 
holds jarge reference works. 


The 42 — ECONOMICAL 2-shelf truck 
In all welded stee!, with ‘“noise- 
dampened” shelves; curved handles for 
book clearance, easy steering. 


The 173 — IDEAL for movable display 

. 3 sloping shelves hold large 
volumes, serve well for processing and 
cataloging. 


The 47—- DISTINCTIVE design of 
strong steel rod construction, with two 
double sloping shelves for extra load 
capacity. Permanent chip-proof lustre 
zine finish. 





WOOD 


The 34 — SUPERIOR in quality and 
serviceability. Sloping top and middle 
shelves, In select maple or choice oak, 
light or dark finish. 


The 23—— PRACTICAL choice in 
straight-shelved model of The 34. 
Shelves fitted into grooves and bolted 
for extra rigidity. 


% Metal trucks 84, 176, 416, 42 and 
173 in Desert Sand finish. 
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@ Write today for free illustrated folder with 
complete details on all Gaylord Book Trucks. ; 
Transportation paid on all orders, 


P . 
` 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. . STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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B ‘Put 

| it on 
in 
seconds... 





BRO-DART’S LIFETIME “SELF-STICK” 
It’s.the fastest, easiest book jacket cover to apply. With Bro-Dart’s Lifetime® 
‘‘Self-Stick’’ you need no glue, no separate attaching tape, almost no effort. 
“Self-Stick” tabs (exclusively Bro-Dart's) have been built right into our 
famous Plasti-Kleer® Lifetimes at all four corners. Just slip the cover on, 
press it fastened. The very maximum in protection is assured, and you save 
time, labor, material, repajring and rebinding. So order Lifetimes with ‘‘Self- 
Stick” tabs now. And remember: Bro-Dart makes them ‘all — Foldons,'™ 
Regulars, ™ Simplex." The Plasti-Kleer answer for every circulation need! 
Write for our. ‘catalog today! 


wit INDUSTRIES HE 
Dept. '540C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey, 


Library supplies eu library charging systems... 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
library furniture $ Alanar Book Processing Center, Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
Inc, m Bro-Dart Books, Inc. m Unidoc Service, Inc. 520 King Street, West ,Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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Hiustration from 
One Dozen Brownies 


ONE DOZEN BROWNIES 
By Anne Guy 


Illustrated by Gloria Kamen. It would be such fun 
to join the Brownies! Karen Grant knows that but 
her best friend, Babs, doesn’t agree. In spite of a 
quarrel, the girls join and their group is called the 
Brownie Dozen. They delight in the Brownie ac- 
tivitiesthe first meeting and a cook-out—and they 


learn to live according to Brownie standards. Ages 
7-10. 96 pages. Cloth, $2 


ONCE UPON A SEASON 
By Lilian Moore 


illustrated by Gioia Fiammenghi. What a joy for 
children—this delightfully imaginative book about 
the seasons. It tells about Cubby bear awakening 
after a long winter’s sleep—about spring and the 
pranks the March wind plays—about summer on 
the seashore—about fall and children going to 
school and Gray Squirrel storing nuts away for the 
winter. This is a book children will love. Ages 
5-8. 96 pages. Cloth, $2.75 


SINGING WINDOWS 
By Mary Young 


[lustrated by the author. This little book tells all 
about stained glass windows—windows that sing of 
the glory of God. It tells something of the history 
of stained glass windows, describes famous church 
windows in Europe and America, and discusses the 
Bible stories and legends they portray. Instructions 
are included so children can make their own sim- 
ulated stained glass windows at home or at school. 
All ages. 72 pages. Cloth, $3.75 


NEW 


CHILDREN’S 


BOOKS 


TO BE A PIONEER 
By Paul C. Burns and Ruth Hines 


Hlustrated by Frank Aloise. To be a pioneer—what 
was it like? This book traces the exciting westward 
movement; describes the building and furnishing 
of the home; clearing the farm; raising and presery- 
ing food. Instructions for making quilts, rugs, 
candles. Ages 8-12. 112 pages. Cloth, $2.50 


IT’S FUN TO SPEAK FRENCH 
By Lillian Bragdon 


Illustrated by Judith Brown. For children learning 
French, this book is designed to be enjoyed. Con- 
tains easy French phrases, brief stories about the 
seasons, a fairy tale, and poems. Also pronuncia- 
tion guides. Ages 9-14. 112 pages. Cloth, $2.75 


PERHAPS AND PERCHANCE 
TALES OF NATURE 
Compiled by Laura Cathon and Thusnelda Schmidt 


Illustrated by Anne Marie Jauss. A collection of fas- 
cinating myths, stories, and poems about the world 
of nature—gathered from many countries and times. 
Ages 7 up. 264 pages. Cloth, $3.50 


LOOKING AT YOU 
By Norah Smaridge 


Illustrated by Stan Palezak. Directed to teen-agers, 
this book covers such subjects as “Looking at You 
at Home,” “Looking at You with Friends,” “Look- 
ing at You and Your Activities.” Contains good, 
practical advice. Ages 10 up. 176 pages. Cloth, $3 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Notable books of 1961 


The following selection of notable books from 
among those published during 1961 was made 
by the Notable Books Council of the ALA Adult 
Services Division, Paul Gratke, chairman, as- 
sisted by 38 participating libraries from all sec- 
tions of the United States. The intention of the 
list is to provide a group of books significant in 
content and readable in style for the adult who 
is looking for contemporary material worthy of 
his reading time. 


THe ApAMs Papers: Diary AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
or Joun Apams. Butterfield, L. H., ed. Adams 
revealed as a complex man of action. 4 vols. 
Belknap Press of Harvard. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK or INDIANS. Ameri- 
can Heritage editors. History and culture of all 
Indian tribes of the Americas. Simon & Schuster. 


Nosopy Knows My Name. Baldwin, James. Dis- 
cerning essays on the status of the Negro in a 
white society. Dial. 


THe WiLL or Zeus. Barr, Stringfellow. Colorful 
interpretation of Greek civilization to the death 
of Alexander the Great. Lippincott. 


FABLES IN Ivory: JAPANESE NETSUKE AND THEIR 
Lecenps. Barbanson, Adrienne. Japanese fables 
with illustrations of carved ivory figures. Tuttle. 


Arms CONTROL, DISARMAMENT, AND NATIONAL 
Security. Brennan, D. G., ed. Searches for meas- 
ures to reduce the risk of nuclear war. Braziller. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICA. Burchard, John, 
and Bush-Brown, Albert. Social and cultural his- 
tory as reflected in changing concepts of archi- 
tecture. Little, Brown. 


RESISTANCE, REBELLION, AND DEATH. Camus, Al- 
bert. Conveys deep respect for human dignity 
and liberty. Speaks emphatically against tyranny. 
Knopf. 


SLUMS AND SUBURBS: A COMMENTARY ON 
SCHOOLS IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA. Conant, 


James B. Spotlight on vital educational issues. 
McGraw-Hill. 


INDIAN Art IN America, Dockstader, Frederick. 
The North American Indian as artist and crafts- 
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man. Of cultural, anthropological, and historical 
value. New York Graphic Society. 


Tue Demons. von Doderer, Heimito. Recreates 
in minute detail the troubled world of Vienna in 
the 1920's. 2 vols. Knopf. 


ANTI-SLAVERY, THE CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM IN 
America. Dumond, D. L. Foresighted drive of 
the Abolitionists to establish universal individual 
liberty. University of Michigan Press. 


Tue AGE oF Reason Becrns. Durant, Will and 
Ariel. European civilization from Elizabeth I to 
Descartes; Story of Civilization, Vol. 7. Simon 
& Schuster. 


EDUCATION FOR Pusiic RESPONSIBILITY. Fletcher, 
C. Scott, ed. Crucial issues discussed by leading 
public figures and educators. Norton. 


Fate Is tHe Hunter. Gann, E. K. Anecdotes 
illustrating fate’s ironical pursuit of fellow air- 
line pilots. Simon & Schuster. 


EXCELLENCE: CAN We Be EQUAL ann EXCEL- 
LENT, Too? Gardner, John W. Discusses the 
need for concern with individual fulfillment and 
excellence at all levels. Harper. 


Promise AT Dawn. Gary, Romain. Gary’s youth. 
and wartime experiences influenced by his re- 
markable mother. Harper. 


A Burnt-out Case. Greene, Graham. A famous 
architect’s search for spiritual identity in an 
African leprosarium. Viking. 


House Wirnovur a Roor. Hindus, Maurice. The 
minds and hearts of the people who constitute 
Russian society. Doubleday. 


MATHEMATICS IN THE Maxine. Hogben, Lance- 
lot. Graphically presents history and practical 
applications. Doubleday. 


THe Horizon Book oF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Ketchum, R. M., ed. Emphasizes Italian art, lit- 
erature, and thought. American Heritage— 
Doubleday. 


THe DEATH AND Lire oF GREAT AMERICAN 
Crtres. Jacobs, Jane. Provocative criticism of 
city planning and urban renewal. Random House. 


THe Future or Manxinp. Jaspers, Karl. Man’s 
potential for self-destruction balanced with his 
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capacity for responsible and reasonable con- 
duct. University of Chicago Press. 


THe Man Wao Feexts Lert Beun. Johnson, 
Gerald W. How to tackle problems of the atomic 
age honestly and courageously. Morrow. 


THe Farra or A Heretic. Kaufmann, Walter. 
A philosopher analyzes his reasons for becoming 
a religious:dissenter in his quest for honesty. 
Doubleday. 


RUSSIA AND THE West UNDER LENIN AND STALIN. 
Kennan, George F. Soviet Russian relations with 
the outside world. Little, Brown. 


Isgr In Two Wortps. Kroeber, Theodora. Re- 
cords impact of 1911 American society on last 
survivor of a Stone-Age California Indian tribe. 
University of California Press. 


Tue Snip. Landström, Björn. Illustrated history 
from floating log to nuclear submarine. Double- 
day. 


THE CHILDREN OF SANCHEZ. Lewis, Oscar. Docu- 
mentary of a Mexican way of life. Random House. 


POETRY AND EXPERIENCE. MacLeish, Archibald. 
Poet’s relations to world shown in language and 
technique of poetry; close studies of Emily Dick- 
inson, Yeats, Rimbaud, and Keats. Houghton. 


A New Lire. Malamud, Bernard. A provincial 
academic community as examined by a young 
urban intellectual. Farrar. : 


Rinc oF Bricut WATER. Maxwell, Gavin. One 
man’s life in a lonely cottage on the coast of 
Scotland, brightened by the animals that shared 
it. Dutton. 


THe CHATEAU. Maxwell, William. Impact of 
post-World War II France on a perceptive Ameri- 
can couple. Knopf. 


THe Com or Lire: THE STORY OF THE GREAT 
DISCOVERIES IN THE Lire Sciences. Moore, Ruth 
Ellen. Major developments in biology and bio- 
chemistry since 1775. Knopf. 


Tue Waite Nive. Moorehead, Alan. Nineteenth- 
century British exploration and conquest in Cen- 
tral Africa. Harper. 


THe City IN History. Mumford, Lewis. Pan- 
orama of urban development and its effect upon 
mankind. Harcourt. 


Music OF THE SPHERES, Murchie, Guy. The uni- 
verse from atoms to galaxies explained in lucid 
prose and diagrams. Houghton. 


Ence or Sapness. O’Connor, Edwin. A priest, as 
a reformed alcoholic searching for values, ob- 
serves the tragic story of the Carmody family. 
Little, Brown. 


An Orry Cumo. O'Connor, Frank. A sometimes 
wry, a.ways honest account of the author’s youth 
in Ireland. Knopf. 


Tares From a Troustep Lanp. Paton, Alan. 
Vividly shows both the beauty and sadness of 
South African life. Scribner. 


Tue Dawn or CIVILIZATION. Piggott, Stuart, ed. 
An exciting archaeological survey of early civili- 
zations, fully illustrated. McGraw-Hill. 


Franny ano Zooey. Salinger, J. D. Two unique 
modern fables of the inimitable Glass family. 
Little, Brown. 


Tue Continent We Live On. Sanderson, Ivan 
T. Account of the natural wonders of North 
America. Random House. 


SINCLAIR Lewis: AN American Lire. Schorer, 
Mark. Detailed biography of Lewis’ place in 
American letters. McGraw-Hill. 


JAPANESE Inn. Statler, Oliver. Four hundred 
years of Japan’s story as told by an eighteenth- 
generation innkeeper to the author, his American 
GI guest. Random House. 


Citizen Hearst, Swanberg, William A. Detailed 
portrayal of an influential and controversial fig- 
ure in American journalism. Scribner. 


THE Spanish Civi War. Thomas, Hugh. A 
well-documented account of one of this century’s 
most tragic conflicts. Harper. 


RECONSDERATIONS (Vol. XII, A Study of His- 
tory). Toynbee, Arnold J. The author’s current 
thinking on the comparative study of civilizations, 
urbanely presented. 


Curtains. Tynan, Kenneth. Survey of British, 
American, French, German, and Russian plays, 
actors, and theater of the 1950’s. Atheneum. 


THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT, 1960. White, 
Theodore H. Swiftly moving account of the 1960 
American presidential] election. Atheneum. 


This Notable Books list is available from the ALA 
Publishing Department: 50 copies, $3.50; 100, 
$5; 250, $10; 500, $16; 1000, $28; 2500, 
$60; 5000, $100. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE SALUTES 


SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY stl 


With an ultimate capacity of 400,000 volumes, the Science Information Center of 
Southern Methodist University is destined to become one of the most comprehensive 
collections of technical data ever assembled. ' 


It serves as a primary center for scientific research, not only for the University, but for 
industrial scientists and engineers in the region as well. The. attractive and efficient 
circulation desk and free-standing book stacks were supplied by Globe-Wernicke. 


If you’re considering a new library, or modernizing an existing one, Globe-Wernicke can 
help you solve planning and layout problems. ) 


Write today for complete information, Dept. Q-8. a, 


CF1LOBE -—WERNICKE 


... makes business a pleasure 


É | Subsidiary of 
THE GLOBE- WERNICKE CO. e CINCINNATI 12, OHIO GLOBE-WERNICKE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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Why not plan to bring the family, and drive 
down to the ALA convention come June? The 
Sunshine State is well equipped to provide an 
especially happy and colorful vacation. 

For preplanners, the American Automobile 
Association provides its members with a Flor- 
ida Tour Book which describes places and 
lists motels, hotels, and restaurants (over 75 
motels and hotels for the Miami Beach area 
alone). The Florida Development Commission, 
Carlton Building, Tallahassee, will upon re- 
quest forward both an alluring booklet, “A 
Guide to Florida Vacations,” and the excel- 
lent official road map. The Florida State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 8057 Expressway, Jackson- 
ville 11, will supply a generous amount of 
literature. Summer motel rates in Miami 
Beach are about half the winter price. 

As you cross the state line, you may en- 
counter a state-operated welcome station of- 
fering “free orange juice, free road maps, and 
general information about Florida.” 

The state of Florida is about 500 miles from 
top to bottom, and averages approximately 
ninety miles in width. There are three main 
north-south routes—the West or Gulf Coast, 
straight down the center, and the East Coast. 
These are all connected with good cross-state 
roads so that you may visit where you will. 

Entering from the west, you will probably 
plan to see first the large naval air station 
at Pensacola, and then follow U.S. 90 to Tal- 
lahassee. Things are well arranged for you in 
our capital city. There is a neat little tour map 
which directs you to the State Capitol, to 
Florida State University, to beautiful Killearn 
Gardens (open daily, 9:00 A.M. to sundown), 
and to The Grove, the governor’s mansion in 
territorial days. This tour takes about an hour. 

From the capital city, the West Coast route 
follows U.S. 19 along the Gulf of Mexico to 
St. Petersburg. Crystal River is a fishing vil- 
lage which appears to take its avocation seri- 
ously. A little further on is Tarpon Springs, 
home port of the Greek fishing fleet whose 
development here is of historical interest. The 
boats are gaily painted, and you may go out 


e Mrs. O’Regan, a Miamian for the past year, 
is in the Technical Processes Department of the 
Miami Public Library. Previously she was with 
the Scarborough Township Library, Ontario. 






Three 
roads 
to 

Mecca 


by Grace O’Regan 


to watch sponge diving exhibitions. The shops 
display a vast variety of real sponges. They 
even sell sponges with little packets of seeds 
for dish-gardens. The restaurant at the docks 
serves an authentic Greek salad; the pastry 
shop offers sugary Greek honey cakes; and 
the Greek Orthodox Church of St. Nicholas 
is a replica of St. Sophia’s in Istanbul. 

St. Petersburg is a truly lovely city, keyed 
to vacation enjoyment, with notable municipal 
parks and other recreation centers and many 
fishing docks. Three causeways lead west to 
the Holiday Islands—one long resort area. 
Fifteen miles of famous Sunshine Skyway span 
Tampa Bay, bypassing Tampa, where the Uni- 
versity of Tampa and the University of South 
Florida, a newly developed state university, 
would interest many librarians. 

Sarasota is an art and fishing center, the 
winter home of Ringling Circus. The Ringling 
Museums, all three, are state-operated (open 
weekdays, 9:00 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; Sundays, 
12:30 to 4:30 p.M.). Sarasota Jungle Gardens 
contains 4900 varieties of tropical and sub- 
tropical plant life and many birds (open week- 
days, 7:30 a.m. until 6:00 p.m.; Sundays, 
9:30 a.m. until 6:00 P.M.). 

Thomas A. Edison’s original workshops and 
laboratories are still to be seen at his winter 
home in Fort Myers. There are two choices 
from Fort Myers: east on U.S. 80 to Clewiston 
and then south on U.S. 27 to Miami, or south 
and east on U.S. 41 through Naples and along 
the Tamiami Trail to Miami. Along both roads: 
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there are Brahma cattle with their long horns 
and high humps, and dainty little white cattle 
egrets keeping them company. There are Semi- 
nole Indian settlements, water hyacinths 
blooming in the canals, and rich garden lands. 
At Clewiston on Lake Okeechobee is centered 
the largest raw sugar refinery in continental 
United States. June is not the time to see it 
in operation, but you will see some of the 
30,000 acres planted to sugar cane in the 
vicinity. Here, all-day tours may be arranged 
into the Everglades and Big Cypress Swamp. 

The Orange Blossom Trail (U.S. 44] and 
41, then U.S. 27) runs the full length of 
central Florida. Major highways lead into it. 
Tops on the Trail on the banks of the Suwan- 
nee River is the 243-acre state-operated 
Stephen Foster Memorial Park. Its museum 
contains much Fosteriana, plus nine animated 
dioramas of favorite Foster songs. The “Belle 
of Suwannee,” replica of an early river boat, 
and a motorized Conestoga wagon operate for 
your pleasure, and concerts originate in the 
200-foot Carillon Tower daily at 9:00 A.M., 
noon, 3:00 P.M., and 4:30 P.M. 

Gainesville is the home of the University 

of Florida and of the Florida State Museum; 

the latter exhibits Indian artifacts and relics 
of early state history. East of Ocala is the 
Ocala National Forest—real piney woods, the 
whole 360,000 acres! Close by is the well- 
publicized Silver Springs, complete with land- 
scaped grounds, picnic area, and trips in a 
glass-bottomed boat. 

You are well into the citrus growing district 
now. You will see miles of orange and grape- 
fruit trees marching over the hills into the 
horizon past very blue lakes in the valleys. 

Lake Wales is an excellent place to call 
a temporary halt to the southerly trek. From 
this focal point, it is easy to detour west to 
Cypress Gardens, where roses grow big as 
saucers and Southern belles in lawn-length 
antebellum gowns add color to the already 
vivid landscape. The water ski show here is 
unexcelled. 

North and east of Lakes Wales are the well- 
known Singing Tower and Mountain Lake 
Sanctuary (open daily until 5:30 p.m.). Be- 
ginning June 15, summer carillon concerts are 
given daily except Monday at 3:00 p.m. 

In the vicinity of Sebring there are exten- 
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sive avocado groves and some pineapple plan- 
tations, and just south is Highlands Hammock 
State Park (open daily, 10:00 a.m. to dark), 
with its five miles of trails and catwalks 
through natural subtropical jungle land. Alli- 
gators, water snakes, and many birds are 
plainly visible to the amateur nature watcher. 
It is a lovely, eerie spot. Placid Tower (240 
feet, three observation decks, open 7:30 A.M. 
to sunset daily) offers a final panoramic view 
of the major citrus area. From here, continue 
through to Clewiston and via U.S. 27 to Miami. 

The East Coast route (U.S. 1 and USS. 
AlA) bypasses Jacksonville. Don’t do it! 
Jacksonville, an important seaport and in- 
dustrial city, is a popular resort area, espe- 
cially in summertime, with a variety of attrac- 
tions. Historical St. Augustine is the earliest 
permanent settlement in our country and 
abounds in relics to prove it. When viewing 
the older sights, don’t overlook the Castillo 
de San Marcos (Fort Marion), where Osceola 
was imprisoned and from which Indian mas- 
sacres were launched by several nations. 

Marine Studios, at Marineland, a few miles 
south, offers a tremendous spectacle of tropical 
underseas life. There are two large ocean- 
ariums, and trained porpoise shows and sev- 
eral feedings daily. Miami has its own famed 
Seaquarium, too, if you should miss this ex- 
ceptional attraction. 

Daytona Beach is next along the coast, with 
its wide sandy beach where it is possible to 
drive for miles along the water’s edge. Resort 
town follows resort town along the ocean road 
and through the Indian River citrus belt. 
Cocoa is mushrooming since the advent of the 
Air Force Missile Test Center at Cape Canav- 
eral. There is a free missile display at Patrick 
Air Force Base. 

From Fort Pierce to Miami, the Sunshine 
State Parkway parallels U.S. 1 for 109 miles. 
It will bring you to your destination quickly 
and efficiently, but if you take it, you will miss 
the almost unbroken chain of lovely resorts 
and residential areas which constitute the Gold 
Coast—Palm Beach, with its expensive shops 
and opulent restaurants; Fort Lauderdale, the 
city of islands and waterways patterned after 
Venice; Golden Beach; and the rest—a chain 
which leads to and culminates in Miami Beach, 
which must be seen to be believed. eee 
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American 
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Chicago 11 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1961 


An annotated list of fifty highly recommended adult books 
selected by ALA’s Adult Services Division from among those 
published in 1961 printed in an attractive leaflet suitable for 
imprinting and folded to fit a #10 envelope. Low quantity 
prices make it a good distribution piece to stimulate reading 
and promote general interest in current books and library use. 
Ready this month. 50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, $10; 500, 
$16; 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 5000, $100 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
Organization and Activities 


A series of twelve articles by authorities with wide experience 
in the organization and administration of Friends of the Li- 
brary groups. The history, role, activities and steps in organ- 
izing are first explored. Separate chapters treat Friends of the 
Library in specific types of libraries; large public, small pub- 
lic, county, state, college and university. The final chapters 
cover publications and Junior Friends. This practical guide 
is filled with concrete examples for transforming the library’s 
well-wishers into an organized body. Bibliography and 
sample forms. Saran L. Wallace, editor. Price and publication 
date to be announced. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI LIBRARY SERVICES, INC. 


A detailed, documented case study based on three years of 
this pioneer cooperative, centralized processing center’s op- 
eration. The study determines to what extent and how it is 
achieving its original purpose. A brief history of the center is 
followed by a detailed explanation of the organizational plan, 
fiscal structure and processing procedures, Representative 


. statistics, basic orzanizational documents, procedural dia- 


grams, sample forms, and photographs supplement the text. 
This work has far reaching implications for libraries of all 
types facing the problems of increasing demands on both 
staff and budget. Frances Dukes Carhart. Price and publica- 
tion date to be announced. 


LANGUAGE OF THE FOREIGN BOOK TRADE 
Abbreviations, Terms, Phrases, 2d edition 


A handy, ready reference guide to the most commonly used 
book trade terms of eleven languages; Czech, Dano-Nor- 
wegian, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Spanish, and Swedish. Each language is listed sepa- 
rately and the entries within each list are arranged alpha- 
betically with clear and concise definitions in English. This 
completely revised and expanded edition includes 16,000 en- 
tries, nearly 10,000 more than the author's highly successful 
1949 edition. The S_avic languages too are new to this edition. 
An up-to-date working tool designed expressly to meet the 
needs of librarians and others who find it difficult or even im- 
possible to deal wita the foreign book trade because of a lack 
of language knowledge. Jerrold Orne. Price and publication 
date to be announced. 
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SEVEN VITAL, NEW 
REGNERY BOOKS 
FOR SPRING, 1962 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY 
by Frank J. Johnson, introduction by Admiral Arteigh Burke 


A hard-hitting provocative analysis of why we are losing the cold war and what we must 
do if we are to win it. Drawing on his experience as an expert on Soviet strategy and 
former specialist in Naval Intelligence, the author proves conclusively that our trouble 
lies in our excessive fear and misplaced idealism which has blinded us to the true nature 
of our enemy. If we are to be victorious, Mr. Johnson argues that we must abandon the 
idea of ‘‘containment’’ and take the offensive. March 19 $5.00 


THE TUNTSA 
by Teppo Turen and Elizabeth McCabe 


An mn torpe abie story of the sea and the human soul. This exciting saza of man's battle 
against the elements during a perilous voyage in search of freedom will rank with the 
greatest sea stories in maritime history. April 23 ; $5.95 


RECOVERY FROM ALCOHOLISM 

by Dr. Karl E. Voldeng 

A prominent and successful general practitioner, Dr. Voldeng, has devoted a great amount 
of time to the study and treatment of alcoholism. The book is practical, based on vast 
experience and deep human understanding, and will be of help to anyone, professional 
medical man or private individual, in understanding the nature of alcoholism and what 
can be done about it. March 19 . - $4.00 


THE NEW FRONTIER OF WAR 
by Colonel William R. Kintner and Joseph F. Kornfeder 


A comprehensive examination of the power of Communist political warfare and the Com- 
munist organizational machine. This book examines how the Communists exploit the 
technique of ‘‘hidden persuaders’’ to change people’s attitudes and render them vulner- 
able to Communist manipulation. It is this form of warfare Kruschev had in mind when 
he said, “We will defeat the West by means the West does not understand.”’ 


April 23 $7.50 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CONSERVATIVE WRITING 

by A. G. Heinsohn, Jr. : 
A selection from the writings of leading conservatives on subjects of vital interest. The 
contributors are—journalists, businessmen, scholars, ministers, senators, farmers, etc. 
This anthology demonstrates the depth and variety of conservative opinion and brings to- 
gether unique material not otherwise available. April 23 $10.00 
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rae BoA THEORY OF PUBLIC OPINION 
a kA by Prof. Francis G. Wilson 

Ai his With extraordinary understanding this book traces the emergence of ideas and institutions 
Se ee which evolved to give man mastery over his own destiny through the force of public opinion. 
Sew -EA The authoc’s insight shows how public opinion, the very force developed to enable the 
eee a ruled to restrain their rulers, has become manipulatable and a force available to those who 
RE ga would impose their will upon their fellow men. April 23 $7.00 
TE: A SEARCH FOR CIVILIZATION 

E hy John Nef 


t 
A 


The tremendous destructive forces spawned by the marriage of scierce and technology 
have created problems in the modern world which transcend all others. John Nef clearly 
demonstrates that the solution of these lies in a revitalization of wisdom and virtue in 


the indivdual. March 19 $4.00 
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CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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by Gail Plummer 











scent. bond election, the voters of Salt 
y approved a $214-million allotment 
or a new’ central library by a resounding 
yes!” The vote was six to one. Until now, 
e City has never built a library. Its 
, such as they are, were built from 
1@ meager savings from library operation 
money and the gifts of generous men who died 
long ago. 

is hard to believe that our town could be 
nsensitive to such an obvious need as an 
dequate public library, but the reasons for 
églect are many. City administrators con- 
Tial are trying to take care of emergencies. 
- Jf it cannot be proved that a public library i is 
n emergency, it can wait. In our town we've 
played the waiting game to the hilt because 
nobody could prove that a library is an exi- 
gency which- belongs ina class with Hoods, 

























py e library was a sheet ae 
ow. The time was not ripe. There was 
the same old refrain: “Why not wait until 
d is cheaper or building costs go down? 









è Gail Plummer is 
professor of speech at 
the University of Utah 
and has managed the 
University Theatres 
and Auditorium for 
27 years. In addition, 
he teaches classes in 
theatre and public ad- 
dress. On the Salt 
Lake City Public Li- 
brary Board for six 
years, he has been 
= ‘president for four. He is a member of the American 
: Library Trustee Association committee which is 
lanning Miami Beach preconference workshop. 


After 53 years—a new library 





















On October 10, 1914, the Salt Lake Te 
gram reported the visit of an eminent libra 
who criticized our library as woefully i nat 
quate. She said, “There is great need [for] 
enlargement of the library building here. It 
is far too crowded to do the best work, ” She 
made other stinging comments, but civic pride 
keeps me from repeating them. 

Did her criticisms of 1914 stir us? Obvi- 
ously not. 

It has become routine to appoint committees 7 
to study the library situation in our city. My — 
own experience covers only the last five years, — 
but during that short time our library board 
has met committees, subcommittees, and sub- 
subcommittees. This is not an exaggeration; it. 
is a fact. We have met them at breakfast, at 
lunch, in the afternoon, in the evening, and 
at a dozen other times, to answer such pro- 
found questions as these: 

“Is it true that because of television people 
are not reading any more? With the declin 
in reading, isn’t our present library plenty 
big?” E 

“Why not put the libraries in public n 
schools?” cs 

“I don’t think that people are reading any 
more; I know I’m not.” | 

“Couldn’t you get Andrew Carnegie to help 
you?” "o 

One is tempted to answer that last- 
“Andrew Carnegie has been dead almos 
long as you have—since 1919.” : 

Once there was a great confusion. becan e 
a mayor’s committee published a report of 
highly favorable recommendations which the. 
next administration sought to countermand. 
We could have lost ground, but we did not. 
Fortunately, a few influential people refuse to 
give up. a 

About two years ago, our citizens began to — 
realize that they were the boss and that they | 
had better get busy. This was the turning | 
point. It would be impossible to list all of 
the reasons for the changes in public attitude, 
but I will list a few. 

















BOOK MOBILES 


Two attractive bookmobiles, each carrying 
about 3500 books, were purchased and 
equipped with new books especially selected 
for this type of service. The total cost of books 
and beokmobiles was $68,000, including con- 
struction of a storage base from which to 
operate. As a result, thirty-six neighborhood 
areas were provided with limited library serv- 
ice. 

The first four months of this service were 
an exciting experiment. Some 45,000 books 
were checked out. Nearly 1500 residents who 
had not used the library previously registered 
for library cards. During the first summer, 
thousands of young people who had had no 

opportunity to borrow good books, or so they 
_ thought, reported reading from twenty to thirty 
books apiece during the ninety days of summer 
vacation! 

Any experienced librarian knows that it is 
not possible or sometimes even desirable for 
young people from distant points of the city 
to reach the branch libraries, but when the 
big, beautiful bookmobile, loaded with good 
reading, comes within a block of their homes, 
you should see what happens. The parents are 
happy; the children are happy. 

And the bookmobiles were bought against 
the opposition, even the ridicule of some city 
officials. One said, “I don’t know anything 
about these bookmobiles, but Pm not in favor 
of them. . . . The next thing we will hear is 
that the people will want their meals sent out 
to them.” 

For the money spent, these bookmobiles 
were a bargain. They have been the least ex- 
pensive and most effective type of book cir- 
culation and have proved to be our best gain- 
ers of good will and solid public support. 
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This is the Salt Lake City public 
fibrary, built 53 years ago, 
outgrown in 1914, and unable 
to serve the entire community 
successfully. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


The “Friends of the Library” was organized 
at the request of the library board. Its dy- 
namic leadership consulted similar groups in 
other cities and held exploratory interviews 
with leading citizens and civic officials. They 
worked fast. The executive committee met 
frequently to plan action and strategy, and no 
general membership meeting was ever called. 
Specific jobs went to specific leaders. Mail, 
telephone, and personal visiting did most of 
the work. 

The all-absorbing interest of this group was 
to get a new library, and the first big step 
was to get the issue before the people. Three 
hundred and fifty persons paid a membership 
fee. In addition, a “group membership” of 
one hundred and fifty clubs signed up and 
paid fees. Through these individuals and 
groups came package material which stim- 
ulated interest in the library movement. 

They sent letters to newspaper forum col- 
umns and made personal visits and telephone 
calls to influential citizens, city administrators, 
and the all-powerful Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee. They mailed out newsletters, prepared 
printed information sheets for distribution to 
groups, schools, and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. The cost of all this was borne by the 
“Friends.” Not a cent of taxpayers’ money 
was used. Whenever there were meetings of 
city officials or city planners or engineers, 
some of the “Friends” were present. The presi- 
dent herself, a charming intellectual, was al- 
ways on hand, listening attentively and taking 
notes. It was friendly persuasion at its best. 

A dozen projects should be mentioned: 

1. More than 40,000 “school calendars” 
(actually voting reminders} were taken home 
by school children before the end of school in 
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This is the model of the pro- 
posed Salt Lake City central li- 
brary, built to serve today’s 
citizens with room to grow for 
tomorrow's service. 






-= June; voting was scheduled for September. 
2. A second voting reminder, a bookmark, 
= was sent home in the fall just prior to the 
: " l bond, election. 
8. “Vote YES for the Library” bookmarks 
Were distributed through the main library, 
the branches, and the be slamobiles 

4, Well-informed, enthusiastic library 
“Friends” rode the bookmobiles and explained 
the voting procedures and the importance of 
the issue for two weeks before the election. 
= 5. The “Friends” entered a library float 
in the gigantic state holiday parade of July 
24, winning a second-place trophy. Resulting 
blicity from the float was tremendous. 
» 6. Banners were mounted on the bookmo- 
piles and on all the branches—“Vote YES for 
your new library.” 
o> T7. Letters were sent to ministers of churches 
_ asking that voting announcements be read to 
their congregations on the Sunday two days 
before the bond election. 

8. The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
through “Operation Library Committee” made 
contacts with service clubs. 

9, Letters to newspaper forums from 
“Friends of the Library” appeared frequently. 
_ The papers also added editorials. 

< I0, Special coverage for each newspaper, 
daa station, and radio station was ar- 
ranged through a “Friend.” 

= 1l. Citywide telephone campaigns came 
through the organization and member groups. 
It was a thorough job, masterfully executed 
by many well-rehearsed individuals. There 
= was some embarrassment when homes were 
called several times due to overlapping lists, 
but this was not a serious error. 
boa 12, After the successful passage of the bond 
_ election, the “Friends of the Library” voted 















to continue their support to stimulate interest 
and to encourage undelayed progress of the 
new building, to make suggestions, or to do 
anything for a full realization of the project. 


TEACHERS A 
Teacher organizations in Salt Lake City 
were vigorous in their support, and they still- 
are. They circulated petitions among their 
members, and 1300 names were signed to 
endorsements. The presidents of the organiza- 
tions delivered these petitions in person, com- 
mending commissioners on their interest. = 
Petitions from various groups continued tò 
come in until one front-office secretary asked, ` 
“What is the need for all these visits and 
petitions? The library will be included on the 
bond election; the commissioners are all be- 
hind you.’ ’ The courteous reply was: “Thank 
you, but for over forty years we have heard 
such lip service and we want everyone to un- 
derstand that there is to be no change of plans. 
It has happened before, you know. We don’t. >- 
intend for it to happen again.” K 
The greatest enemy to the project was not 
organized competition but sheer inertia, indii 
Toe insouciance, lethargy, and just plain 
“don’t-care” attitudes. : 











SPEECHES 


Finally, I used a technique which was highly 2 
effective: a short talk sent to many speakers. < 
It came as a result of my long years of teach- 
ing public speaking at the University of Utah, 
but the idea might be used by a similar group. 

By a happy coincidence, many of my stu- < 
dents have become leaders in our town. They — 
are doctors, lawyers, teachers, housewives, a 
merchants, and ministers. I carefully thumbed _ 
through all those class roll cards and selected — 
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ose some ci finsidred-n names for a ‘special: speak. i 


ci ing assignment. To each of these I sent a 


_ personal letter with the complete text of a 


- suggested speech which they could use ver- 


“batim or adapt to suit. (Volunteer stenog- ; 
` raphers typed my letters.) The letter, Te ati 


what condensed, was as follows: 


July 1, 1961 
Dear Carol: 
_ This note may surprise you. Yesterday I 
_ rechecked your speech class card of 1945, and 
Al find that you are short one oral assignment, 
` just one. You would not want this omission 
on your record, especially since it bears this 
comment: “Charming girl, intelligent and per- 
_-stasive.” 


portance of a New Public Library. for 


Er will you prepare a. pho on n “The n 
Salt 
Lake City,” and give it before audiences any- 
where, everywhere—business | groups, church 











‘groups, clubs, and luncheons? When you are 


party, give the library talk and get the 





topic under discussion. 


Enclosed is a sample speech, which you 
may use verbatim or adapt in any way you 
see fit. Now, for auld lang syne and the rec- 
ord, do your best. We need your help now. 

Please mail the enclosed postcard back to 
me. Tell where you talked and how you were 
received. Remember, the bond election is com- 
ing soon. 

Success to you, 
Gail Plummer 


MR. PLUMMER’S SAMPLE SPEECH 


-= Anyone visiting the public library in Salt Lake 
~ City for the first time must feel that we have over- 
looked a highly important phase of our heritage 
and that our talk of civic pride is a bit hollow. 
- This oversight has now become the direct re- 
r sponsibility of every citizen who makes any 
2 claim to.civic interest. 
-o Did you know that the present main library 
building was designed in 1905 for a city of 
< 84,000, and that it was the gift of a generous 
mining man? Here is a dark secret: Salt Lake 
-City has never built a library, not even a branch! 
: Our original book collection was 26,000 volumes. 

Today Salt Lake City is a fast-growing metropo- 
-Jis of 200,000 people, and our book collection has 
multiplied more than ten times to 350,000 vol- 
umes. Conservative estimates are that we will 
have 300,000 people by 1970! 

That such an invaluable asset as the public 
library should be sitting like a forgotten satchel 
in the midst of all the advancements of an 
atomic age is unthinkable. It is unthinkable be- 
„cause there are thousands of people of all ages 
who need a library of modern facilities. It is 
unthinkable because Salt Lake City is probably 
~ the last city of its size and class in America with 
ch an inadequate and antiquated building. It 
3 hinkable because young people should be 
gi yen every possible encouragement to read. It 
is unthinkable because a library should be lead- 
ing, not trailing, and because in the face of 
modern distractions, good reading habits are not 
easy to come by. It is unthinkable because we 
are living in an age when every one of us should 
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be reading and thinking and when competitive 
nations are driving themselves to surpass us. 

You may have seen the report which an- 
nounced that in the city of Leningrad there are 
1700 public libraries. One of our national li- 
brarians who recently made a trip to Russia 
said: “Reading—and reading of good books and 
the classics—is a national activity in the USSR. 
Wherever you look, you see Russians reading. 
Their libraries and bookstores are filled with 
people. The Soviet citizens are hungry for knowl- 
edge and do something about acquiring that 
knowledge through reading.” 

Now, in the space age, Salt Lake City has a 
53-year-old main library and three old branches. _ 
How’s that for progress? The pioneers would. a 
thoroughly ashamed of us. 2 Se. 

Do you know what it would cost to build ra 





modern public library? Well, it is estimated at : 


about three million dollars. If we proceeded as 
most cities have done, this amount would be 
spread over a 25-year period and would cost 
about forty to fifty cents annually per capita. We 


would be doing what other cities are doing— _ 


making use of our library while we pay for it. 
The average family of five would be putting in 
about $2 per year. You couldn’t buy half of one 
good book at that rate, but we could put the 
world of books at our fingertips if we invested it 
in an adequate library. 

You now that every family spends a great deal 
to send a child to elementary school, high school, 
and college. The average yearly cost for a college 
student is $1500. Could anyone object to adding 
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fifty cents a year so that students could have a 
first-rate place to study and enhance the value 
of expensive school time? 

And what about the 75 per cent of the popu- 
lation who are not in school and have no library 
of any kind except the public library? Would 
they consider fifty cents too great a burden? 

People buy television sets costing $200 or 
more and radios costing $25 or more. Would they 
object to spending fifty cents for a library? 

The inspiration of a single trip to the library 
might mean ten times the amount. No parent in 
this city would question such an investment for 
a moment, and yet we listen to the phony argu- 
ments and delay action about a gold-leaf invest- 
ment. 

Newspapers everywhere tell us that there are 
many young people who don’t know what to do 
with their time. Some of them get into trouble 
because they don’t have a constructive thing to 
do or any decent place to go. If a child has a 
hole in his tooth and screams with pain, this is 
an emergency. If he has a hole in his head or a 
kink in his thinking, that is just tough luck. He 
will be cared for when he becomes a juvenile 
delinquent and robs a store or burns down a 
school building or takes a shot at his teacher. 

Every authority on juvenile delinquency and 
every parent with teen-age kids will tell you that 
one of the finest things we can do is to provide 
decent, attractive places for youth. And one of 
the first needs should be an attractive, up-to-date 
public library—one with a built-in youth pro- 
gram. If we don’t get busy on the things that 
prevent trouble, we had better get busy to re- 
ceive it. 

Do you know that it cost $7500 to keep a 


youth in reform school for one year? When he © 


graduates to state prison, it costs $8000 a year. 
Your money. 

Every young person needs something construc- 
tive to do, some respectable place to go. If you 
question it, just ask one of them. I don’t mean 
ask the kids who are in trouble. Ask any young- 
ster. Ask your own kids. They'll tell you. 

Perhaps some of you haven’t been in our li- 
brary for years. That’s not exactly a criticism, 
because we don’t supply the kind of place that 
attracts you, and you know it. But if you had an 
attractive, new library with a functional program, 
you and your family would be there. 

Where could you find a modern businessman 
with ideas, fixtures, and machines of 1905? All 
these have gone—long ago. 

If you wanted the transportation of 1905, you 
would buy a horse and buggy. 

If you wanted a washing machine of 1905, 
you would get a tub and washboard. 


If you wanted an adding machine of 1905, you 
would hire a man and his pencil. 

If you wanted a refrigerator of 1905, you 
would buy a cake of ice. 

If you wanted road building equipment of 
1905, you would get a team of horses and a 
scraper. 

If you wanted a drinking fountain of 1905, 
you would use a water tap and a tin cup. 

But if you wanted the library of 1905—then 
you've got it! All complete and unchanged, ex- 
cept that parking meters replace the hitching 
posts? 

We hear a good deal of talk about economy. 
All right, let’s look at it. Is a good school an ex- 
pense or an investment? Is a good library an 
expense or an investment? Do we think we are 
thrifty to deny such essentials? Whom are we 
fooling? No one who can tell a library from a 
hamb:irger stand! 

Today we have the reputation of being the last 
important American city of its size and class with 
such an antique library. What are we waiting 
for? Will land be cheaper next year? Will 
building materials and labor be cheaper? Will 
there be less need for education? 

Lets get off the caboose!. We have played the 
waiting game for forty years and have lost every 
round. In 1905 we were given a library which 
was declared out-of-date in 1914. For over forty 
years our situation has been known, but nothing 
has been done about it-—nothing, that is, but 
talk. 

Some people still will say, “What’s the hurry?” 
It is true that at this moment things do look 
better, but our commissioners and the library 
board need public support and assurance. They 
want to do what the people want. Hence the 
people in a democratic society must take an 
active part. 

Cities in a geographic circle around us now 
are building or already have built modern li- 
braries: Denver, Phoenix, San Diego, Palo Alto, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Van- 
couver, Kansas City. It’s strictly up to the people 
of our town to ask for a library. 

The city commission is not the boss; the li- 
brary board is not the boss; the people are the 
boss. Let them vote on it. They never have voted 
on this question. They've never had a chance. 
Why? It has been lost among committees and 
promises and delays and politicians who have 
beer. busy running between crises and emergen- 
cies until the next election. 

When the people are tired of these intermi- 
nable delays and lame excuses, they can ask for 
something better. It’s so simple. Let’s get at it! 

eve 
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STACOR Visionaire Library Furniture 


— At Home Among The Classics _- 
Not all classics are academic. Stacor Visionaire wood f $ 


library furniture, designed for lasting functional 

performance, has a special quality—-superb wood 

craftsmanship known the world over for more than 
` seventy-five years. 


| Stacor Visionaire Corporation has analyzed and ful- 
| filled the needs of libraries by creating the finest in 
| wood furniture, unmatched for its enduring strength 
! and lasting beauty. Our library furniture has suc- 
| cessfully wed durability and design ... the classic 
. touch to any library decor. 


La 


, STACOR 
isionaire’ 


CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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The Challenger 
126 has been used 
in all parts of the 
world since 1951. 
The Penny Pincher 
132 has been sold 
continuously simce 
1953. They have 


been proved in use. 


MARADOR 


REGAL 110 





THE FIRST AND FINEST 


RIGID REGAL 110. Heavy gauge transparent covers, 
full thickness (.050”) virgin vinyl, with strong, secure 
lockbar metals have been library tested in all parts of the 
world for over 12 years. 


FLEXIBLE CHALLENGER 126, with lockbar metals. 


FLEXIBLE PENNY PINCHER 132, snapout metals. 
Identical covers, with choice of metals, are made of thick 
(.040”), durable virgin viayl. 


FLEXIBLE FRONT, RIGID BACK CHALLENGER 
128. A beautiful combination with lockbar security. 


No. 126, 132, 128 transvarent fronts, opaque backs. 


LOCKBAR METALS. Our patented design offers easy- 
to-reach, irremovable screws. 


CHOICE OF COLORS. Spines and backs; brown, red, 
green. 


SEVEN SIZES. Reader’s Digest to London Illus. News. 


write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, California 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers. 


PLASTIC BINDERS 


CHALLENGER 126 CHALLENGER 128 PENNY PINCHER 132 ALADDIN 140 
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ORK WONDERS WITH DELUXE LIBRARY SHELVING 


DeLuxe shelving by Royalmetal gives you such quality, such durability, such flexibility! So durable, it will last a 
me; so flexible, you can install it quickly and rearrange it without tools, For extra strength and rigidity, every shelf 
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'tie shelf. All shelves are fully adjustable. Add new units any time, without disturbing existing shelves. DeLuxe 
ring welcomes the eye with soft pastel colors in durable Plastelle enamel, assuring easy cleaning and years of carefree 


ty. Exclusive Chem-A-Cote® bonded baked enamel finish. Write today for full information. DeLuxe 7 
$ 


| Products Division, Royalmetal Corporation, Dept. 45-c, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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the exact title you ordered. 


Every book you order from Baker & Taylor is priced on one of thirteen 
identical pricing rotors. As each book is priced, it is checked for correctness 
of title, publisher, author, discount, volume, and binding. 


These pricing rotors can best be described as tremendous metal “Books in 
Print.” Each contains the pertinent information for over 70,000 titles stocked 
by Baker & Taylor. | f 


_ To handle the pricing of thousands of titles a day requires an entire 
department. | 


This is aņ exacting and costly operation, but it is standard procedure at 
' Baker & Taylor where accuracy. is a policy. 


Literature and details on request. Please address 


Che Baker & Taylor Co. 


Hillside, New Jersey (14 hour from New York City) 
Over 130 years’ experience in supplying schools and libraries 
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NEW PROJECTS 
Binding Study, Phase I 


The second phase in the development of per- 
formance standards for library binding got un- 
der way in February, supported by a grant of 
$42,890 from the Council on Library Resources 
to cover the first year’s work. The total project 
will take an estimated three years and is ex- 
pected to cost $100,000. 

As was the case for Phase I, Phase IJ is be- 
ing sponsored jointly by the Special Libraries 
Association and ALA and administered by the 
Library Technology Project. The advisory com- 
mittee for the project is made up of the Book- 
binding Committee of ALA’s Resources and 
Technical Services Division, a representative of 
SLA, and a representative of the American Li- 
brary Association-Children’s Book Council Joint 
Committee. Arnold Trotier, chairman of RTSD’s 
Bookbinding Committee, heads the advisory 
group. The research program will be carried out 
under the direction of the W. J. Barrow Re- 
search Laboratory of Richmond, Virginia. 

Major objectives of the investigation are: 1) 
to develop performance standards for a variety 
of book bindings as recommended in Develop- 
ment of Performance Standards for Library 
Binding, Phase I; and 2) to develop appropriate 
tests for book bindings so that their performance 
can be measured with some degree of accuracy 
for conformance with the established standards. 

Certain basic problems must be solved before 
such standards and tests can be developed. Test- 
ing equipment that will reproduce in the labora- 
tory the conditions resulting from the wear and 
tear to which book bindings are subjected in 
actual use must be identified or designed. Nu- 
merical measurements for such wear and tear 
must be developed and correlated with those of 
the testing devices. The amount of wear and tear 
on the binding under conditions of actual use 
must be correlated with numerical measurements 
for testing under specific laboratory conditions. 

The program will be carried on in cooperation 
with both the Library Binding Institute and the 
book publishing industry. 
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Manuscript-marking ink being tested 


Recent thefts of manuscripts from the collec- 
tions of certain of the country’s large libraries 
have changed the thinking of some curators 
about using ownership marks on valuable docu- 
ments. Despite the fact that such identification 
has long been considered a defacement, they ° 
now believe it necessary as a deterrent to theft. 
As a result, the curator of special collections of 
a large university library recently asked the Li- 
brary Technology Project to recommend an ap- 
propriate ink for this purpose. 

LTP, in turn, requested the Paper Section of 
the National Bureau of Standards to suggest a 
formula for a transparent ink, with low acid 
content, which could be used on both old and 
new papers with no adverse effects. LTP speci- 
fied that such an ink must not obliterate hand- 
writing, should not be removable by ordinary ink 
eradicators, and should not be subject to fading. 

An ink made from the formula suggested by 
the National Bureau of Standards is now being 
tested by Chicago Paper Testing Laboratory. 
Twelve pages of old manuscript, in varying de- 
grees of deterioration, are being examined before 
and after stamping with the special] ink to deter- 
mine the extent to which the ink may bleed into 
the fibers of the paper. Artificial aging tests also 
may be necessary. To ascertain the extent to 
which the ink may fade, stamped impressions 
will be checked on a Fadeometer. Results of the 
tests will be reported in this department. 


GUIDE TO BOOK COPYING 


The year-long project which investigated ex- 
isting photocopy procedures and evaluated twenty 
machines, currently on the market, designed pri- 
marily for copying bound material, is reported in 
Photocopying from Bound Volumes: A Study of 
Machines, Methods, and Materials (ALA, $5). 

William R. Hawken, a recognized authority on 
photocopying techniques, conducted the study 
and wrote the 225-page report. A $30,000 grant 
from the Council on Library Resources financed 
the investigation. 

The discovery and first recorded use of pho- 
tocopy for reproducing the pages of books go 
back to Albrecht Breyer in 1839. His contribu- 
tion was the contact reflex method of photogra- 
phy. Today, even though great technological ad- 
vances have been made since Breyer’s time and 
dozens of photocopiers are on the market, the 
difficulties encountered in copying from bound 
volumes have not been solved entirely. 

Results of this study will provide librarians 
with information enabling them to utilize book- 
copying equipment more effectively and with a 
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basis for the selection of the proper equipment 
to meet their particular needs. 

Photocopying from Bound Volumes is a book 
unique in its field. Nearly a hundred halftones 
are used to illustrate machines, operating tech- 
niques, processes, and quality of reproduction. 
The book is not simply an evaluation of equip- 
ment. It is an informative guide to basic copying 
procedures and a handbook for the operator of 
copying machines. It discusses in understandable 
terms the advantages and disadvantages of each 
method and model suitable for copying from 
bound materials. It offers advice to the operator 
on the procedures by which he can get the best 
results from his copier and to the librarian on 
the selection of the proper machine. Cost studies 
of operating times and materials are also in- 
cluded. Finally, the report describes the limita- 
tions of existing equipment and offers sugges- 
tions for improvements which should be incor- 
porated in future designs. 


PROTECTION OF LIBRARY RESOURCES 


The final meeting of the advisory committee on 
the study of fire and insurance protection of li- 
brary resources (announced in the February 
1961 Bulletin) and representatives of Gage-Bab- 
cock and Associates was held in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 12. The draft of the manual, which will 
report the findings of the study, and the model 
library insurance policy which the study devel- 
oped were reviewed. Publication of the manual is 
planned in time for the Miami Beach Conference. 


PAMPHLET BOXES 


Samples of redesigned pamphlet boxes are be- 
ing distributed for testing to the same libraries 
that tested the original run (see September 1961 
Bulletin). 

Other libraries that would like to examine and 
use-test the new boxes may obtain samples by 
writing to the Library Technology Project. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CATALOG CARDS 


The report of a study conducted for the Li- 
brary Technology Project by W. J. Barrow (Per- 
manence and Durability of Library Catalog 
Cards) recommended new specifications for cata- 
log cards which would indicate more specifically 
the durability to be expected of card stocks for 
various uses. 

A meeting of Subcommittee 3 of American 
Standards Association, Sectional Committee Z85, 
was held in New York on January 15 to consider 
a draft of new specifications for permanent/ 
durable catalog card stock prepared as a result 
of the Barrow recommendations and work of the 
subcommittee. oco 





“Recommended where needed” 


PARTY 
GAMES 


by Violet R. 


Moore 


“Mrs. Moore gives plans 
for parties suitable to each 
season of the year. Sugges- 
tions for invitations, decor- 
ations, games, and refresh- 
ments are given for each party, and most in- 
clude a Biblical reference as a subject for the 
devotional closing to the party .. . Because 
there -s such a wealth of material given, and 
because the ideas seem practical, most youth 
group leaders will be able to use this book. 

Recommended where needed.”-——Adele M. 
Fasic, Library Journal $3.50 


“Convenient in collections of 
Americana as well as theology.” 


Compend of 
Alexander 
Campbell's 
Theology 


by Royal Humbert 


“Alexander Campbell 
(17&8-1866) developed 
his zheology under the 
influence of enlighten- 
menz, rationalism and W, 3 
in deep antagonism to &. ; 
the Calvinistic extremes 
pervading the American frontier... . His editor 
has now anthologized the periodicals, his de- 
bates, and other writings under the subdivisions 
of sysetmatic theology against protest from his 
free-wheeling theologian, whose ecumenical 
ideas, emphasis on social applications of the 
Gospel, and enthusiastic acceptance of demo- 
cratic ideals explain his continuing vigor and 
influence. Convenient in collections of Ameri- 
cana as well as theology.” Genevieve R. Kelly, 
Library Journal $4.00 





order from 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Co. Lid., Toronto 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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NO MATTER HOW YOU 
PUNISH THEM... 


t: aid 


DURA-LUX Ff. $ 
MAGAZINE BINDERS 
SNAP BACK FOR MORE 


Crease them, crush them..:a special “mem- 
ory'’ plastic gives Bro-Dart's Dura-Lux™ 
Binders extraordinary shape-retention. Rigid, 
deep red back and spine of opaque vinyl cloth 
embossed to simulate leather, crysta! clear 
front. Top protection and beauty for all read- 
ing room periodicals, now at a truly low cost. 


` And check Bro-Dart's catalog for these 
other serviceable Binder styles: 


© FULLY CLEAR DE-LUXE BINDER... 
frant and back of durable, transparent vinyl plastic 


0 HARD BACK DE-LUXE BINDER... 


front cover and spine fully transparent, rear cover 
of rigid buckram 


REMEMBER! For only $.35 more, Bro-Dart Bind- 
ers are available with a special lock and ‘key’ to pre- 
ventloss of magazines. Send for information today! 


Faro eif inousrries 


Dept. 569 C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey, 
1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif, 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
520 King Street, West ,Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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News from 


the Divisions 
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ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
AUTHOR FOR THIRD READING GUIDE SELECTED 


Dr. Robert B. Downs, chairman of the Author, 
Selection and: Advisory Committee for the read- 
ing guide, “Freedom of the Mind,” has an- 
nounced that Dr. Howard Mumford: Jones, pro- 
fessor of English, Harvard University, editor of 
Primer of Intellectual Freedam, will write the 


-introductory essay to this guide. | 


This is the third guide in the series, Reading 
for an. Age of Change, for which manuscripts 
are now under way. It is designed to aid the 
intelligent general reader who recognizes this 
freedom as a major concern of the contemporary 
world and a necessary principle of a democratic 
society. It will consider new problems rising 
from present means of mass communication and 
from. national policies in regard to information 
on scientific research, as well as the various re- 
pressive forces which arise in a period of crisis. 

Dr. Jones, who holds numerous degrees, has 
been chairman of the’ American Council of 
Learned Societies since 1955. He is a prolific 
author. His published works include poetry, 
plays, literary criticism, and several magazine 
articles on censorship. He has also edited a-num- 
ber of collections, l 


FILM LIST FOR “GOALS FOR AMERICANS” 
i AVAILABLE = 


A comprehensive list of films for use in dis- 


cussing the wide range of topics under consid- 


eration in the “Goals for Americans” program is 
now available from the Adult Services Division 
office. Single copies are free; requests should be 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed No. 
10 envelope. The charge for two or more copies 
will be 25¢ each. Self-addressed mailing labels 
should accompany the order. a 

As with the list of books selected for use in 
this program, Reading and Discussing “Goals 
for Americans,” the Adult Services Division drew. ' 
on the resources of a large public library for 
the compilation of the film list. 4 Selected List 
of Films for Use in Discussing “Goals for Ameri- 
cans” is the work of Virginia Beard, head; Film 
Bureau, Cleveland Public Library. - 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


TRENDS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


“If I were to characterize the trends evident in 
public libraries today I would use the word more 
—more interest by trustees, more opportunities 
for training, more money for salaries, more inter- 
est by local government officials.” Henry Shear- 
ouse, chairman of the Committee on Trends in 
American Public Libraries, thus began his report 
to the National Assembly of Library Trustees in 
Cleveland. 


By means of a questionnaire, the committee 


asked state extension agencies to compare their- 


libraries’ current status with that of five years 
ago and indicate less, same, or more numbers, 
amounts, interest, etc. The questionnaires re- 
turned by forty-four agencies indicate several 
trends. 

There are more jobs for professionally trained 
librarians; thirty-eight of the states reported an 
increase. There is an increase in the number of 
scholarships available for professional study. 
However, one state reported that scholarships 
were available, but there were no applicants. In- 
service training of librarians seems to be a grow- 
ing need. Here the states seem to be taking the 
lead, thirty-four states reporting in-service train- 
ing by the state agency as against twenty-two 
reporting an increase in that done by local li- 
braries. 

Trustees, too, are “going back to school.” 
Thirty-seven states reported an increase in trus- 
tee attendance at institutes and workshops and 
thirty-five an increase in attendance at profes- 
sional library conferences. More interest and 
participation on the part of trustees only can 
mean a better development of library services. 

One of the recommendations of ALTA has 
been that a governor’s conference be held in each 
state. Fourteen states report that such a confer- 
ence on library problems has been held. Con- 
necticut is requesting such a conference; Mary- 
land has held three statewide conferences spon- 
sored by the Division of Library Extension; Ten- 
nessee has held three annual trustees confer- 
ences. . 

There are twenty states which have had a for- 
mal study of public libraries and their problems. 
This is important in assessing the current status 
of libraries and charting the growth patterns for 
the future. In this same relation, i.e., studies, 
twenty-two states report conferences or studies 


Congressional 
Digest 


The Standard Reference 
Periodical 


Every month features a 
controversial issue 





Rates: 1 yr. $10; 2 yrs. $18; 3 yrs. $24. 


3231 P STREET N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
Ww 
FAXON'S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


free on request 


X 


For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
ébout our Till Forbidden IBM- 
RAMAC plan. 


* 
F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-9] Francis Street 


K 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Boston 15, Mass. 








THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


58 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 





Heller 15-Drawer Card Cabinet with 
Stand, No. L-15-B $198.50 delivered 


Rugged, precision crafted card index unit. Lustrous 
natural birch or natural oak finish. Custom finishes 
to match existing installations quoted on request. 


A complete line of library furniture and equip- 
ment. Write for literature. 


THE HELLER CO. - Library Div. 
Montpelier, Ohio 
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on school-public library relationships. Indiana 
published a report on their conference in 1955. 

The trend in organization of libraries is defi- 
nitely toward the larger unit of service—the sys- 
tem. Trustees are accepting centralized services 
such as book purchasing, processing, and central 
reference services. The emphasis in state legis- 
lative programs has been on multicounty organi- 
zation and coordination of statewide service. The 
smaller county unit seems to be losing popu- 
larity—only thirteen states reported emphasis on 
the county unit whereas twenty-nine reported ' 
emphasis on the multicounty pattern. This trend 
follows the recommendation in Public Library 
Service, which is based on the idea of libraries 
working together in systems. 

Financial support of public libraries is up. 
Forty states report more local tax support and 
twenty-two report more state aid to public li- 
braries. Gifts and endowments seem to be about 
the same, although sixteen states reported more 
gifts than five years ago, 

This increased money is being used to increase 
salaries of personnel, with thirty states reporting 
that a larger percentage of the library budget is 
now being spent for salaries. Nineteen states re- 
ported a higher percentage for books, but seven- 
teen reported the same amount or less. Mr. 
Shearouse said, “I would like to digress here for 
just a moment. I’m not sure just what these fig- 
ures mean. Do they mean that we may submit to 
pressures for increased salaries due to cost-of- 
living rise and cut our book budgets? If this is 
so, I would like to stop this trend. I recognize 
the need for a well-paid competent staff and that 
librarians’ salaries have been at the bottom of the 
heap too long. I also recognize the need for a 
live, up-to-date book collection with variety and 
scope. This we cannot have if we cut book budg- 
ets; this is our lifeblood and must be assured. 
Rather, I believe, we must find more financial 
support or better ways of utilizing what we have 
through cooperation. Competent staff and an 
adequate book collection are the foundation of 
all of the services which we perform.” 

Appointment of trustees is still the most prev- 
alent method of obtaining the services of this 
large interested body of citizens. Trustees may be 
elected in eight states but are appointed in 
thirty-eight. Thirty-three states reported that lo- 
cal officials are more interested in the library, its 
meaning for the area, and its problems. 

Mr. Shearouse concluded, “These, then, are 
some of the trends in a growing and developing 
public library situation. It points up the in- 
creased need for a wide-awake group of Ameri- 
can library trustees.” 
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SURPRISE DEMONSTRATION 


Reports from across the country to the presi- 
dent of ALTA tell that the Cleveland Trustees 
Institute, Blueprint for Action, is being used as a 
demonstration model. Tennessee and Michigan 
are among the states using the policy-making 
study as an outline for state meetings. 


Although the 1961 Workshop Committee did’ 


not set out to present a format that could be 
successfully duplicated on the state level, future 
committees will keep this possibility in mind, 
for it is here that ALTA can be of yet another 
service to the trustees of the nation. 

Copies of the proceedings may be secured from 
the executive secretary of ALTA, ALA headquar- 
ters, for 50¢ each. eee 





A NEW LIBRARY unit 
for displaying maga- 
zines and newspapers 
has been introduced 
by Lundia, Swain, 
and Myers, Inc., De- 
catur, Ill]. It is pre- 
fabricated, stained, 
sealed and lacquered, 
and measures 12” 
deep, 108” wide, and 
84° high, It is 
shipped complete 
with shelves, up- 
rights, kickboards, 
backs, newspaper rods, and hardware, knocked 
down, according to the manufacturer. For further 
information write the manufacturer. 
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A NEW PAGE copier, manufactured in France, is 
being imported and offered for sale by Burton 
Mount Corp., Garden City, N.Y. The ‘copier, 
called Arcor automatic copier, can produce a 
copy of a book page for about 5¢, according to 
the importer, who also says copies are produced 
in less than 10 seconds, and pages need not be 
removed from the book to make copies. It stands 
3 feet high and will copy any color; it sells for 
$1995, or can be leased, according to the im- 
porter. For further information write the im- 
` porter. 
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SPECIAL COURSES 


In Library Science a 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM T) 
Jure li- July 15- 
July 14 August 18 


GRADUATE and 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Music Lectures Plays. Museums 
Swimming Fishing Golf Tennis 
For Bulletin write Dean of Sununer Session, 


810 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


Halina iiad n To 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE Co. 


P. O. BOX 3121 © ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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DEMCO LIBRARY 
Supplies has in- 
troduced a new 
newspaper rack 
designed to blend 
with any library 
layout. The slop- 
ing front holds 
10 newspapers 
in graduated 
heights, and 
measures 29” 
wide, 20” deep, 
and 4214” high, 
according to the 
manufacturer, 
who also states 
that the back is 
completely flush so it will fit flat against the wall 
or allow two units to be placed back to back. 
Demco says construction is ef all welded steel 
with sound-deadening plastic stick holders, and 
units are equipped with plastic glides to protect 
floors. The rack is available in gray or tan. For 
further information write Demco, P.O. Box 1488, 
Madison, Wis. 


t 


Eigi 
SAE ji —_— Involved 
in Building Library Collections 


By Gertrude W uljekoetter. The first thorough 
analysis of the subject in over 30 years.  $6:00 


COVERS 


character, organization of acquisition work 
role in library finance and book selection 
background for acquisition work 
preparing, receiving orders 

gijts and exchanges: 


serials, binding, and other work 
personnel, work space, and equipment 
cooperative and centralized projects 
reports and forms, with examples 
glossary, notes, bibliographies, index 
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UNIVERSITY, OF WASHINGTON PRESS. 
‘Seattle A 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


~- A NEW COUNTER- 
height, A-type 
display rack is 
now available 
from the Library 
Bureau. This unit 
stands 42” high, 
is 38” wide, and 
accepts standard 
steel bookstack 
shelves, sloping 
display shelves, 
and shelves with 
adjustable divid- 
ers. By use of in- 
verted brackets, a 
combination `of flat shelves and sloping display 
shelves can be utilized in the new unit, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. The Library Bureau 
states the new rack is suitable for displays of 
paperbacks, new books, and periodicals, and it 
can be used as a rocm divider. eee 





CLASSIFIED CATALOGS 


How many libraries have classified catalogs and 
what classification systems are they using? The 
Classification Committee, Cataloging and Classi- 
fication Section, ALA Resources and Technical ` 
Services Division, is making an informal inquiry 
to determine whether the time has arrived to be- 
gin work on developing a code for classified 
catalogs. Standard unit card catalogs, punched 
card catalogs, and book catalogs are all accept- 
able, provided they are designed as classified 
catalogs. The committee is not interested in classi- 
fied subject indexes to ordinary alphabetized cata- 
logs. Please write Mrs. Phyllis A. Richmond, ALA 
Classification Committee, University of Rochester 
Library, Rochester 20, N.Y. 


Literature Research 
Reference 
Technical Processes 


Stanford Research Institute invites applica- 
tions for variety of positions, new and replace» 
ment. All positions require degree in library 
science plus pertinent experience. Literature 


research prefers additional degree in the phys- 
ical or life sciences. Salary open; 40 hour 
week; 3 weeks vacation plus other liberal 
benefits. Send resume with position category 
preference to: 


Lorraine Pratt 

Manager, Library Services 
Stanford Research Institute 
Menlo Park, California. 


March 1962 





FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and- out-of- 


print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather, In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale, Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc... .). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4th St., New 


eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues, Ask about our 


unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 


ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
.logs issued. Request yours. 
215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

ANNOUNCING MIDWESTERN EDITION of The 
Christian Science Monitor to be indexed along with 
the Eastern and Western Editions beginning Jan. 
1, 1962, Vol. HI. Monthly, $10 yr—cumulated $10 
yr. (6 mo. Ann.); Annuals °60, ’61—$5 ea.; Binders 
$2. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

TOPICAL INDEX TO THE NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE 25th ed. Classifies every ar- 
ticle since 1917, Dewey meth. multiplies value of your 
set, bound or single magazines. Dep’t or branch ed. 
$1. Triple topical, alph., and chron., cloth bound, $3 
postpaid if cash with order. Henry Skadsheim, Elms- 
haven, Route 1, Box 558, St. Helena; Calif. 

NOW AVAILABLE. Index to Record and Tape Re- 
views indexes all records reviewed during 1961 in 
fourteen periodicals. $1.50 postpaid. Polart Company, 
20115 Goulburn Ave., Detroit 5, Mich, 

GET magazine publishers’ special offers for one 


year! Only 20¢ (refundable). Best, Box 1231-L, Ann 


Arbor, Mich. 


Positions Open 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 


public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest maga- ` 


zine of educational opportunities since 1952. No fees. 


Ira J. Friedman, Inc., . 


Apply direc:. Members’ qualifications, school and li- 
brary vacancies listed free. One issue $1.00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. f 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Bən Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 
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` NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 


for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also bookmobile librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet Z.. 
McKinlay, Head, Public School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Sts., Trenten 10, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree and 
experience. To direct services in beautiful room in 
New York suburb, 26,000 population. 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, 2 weeks’ sick leave, state retirement system. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. Apply to 
Mrs. Nathan B. Martin, Director, Englewood Public 
Library, Eaglewood, N.J. 

CHILDEEN’S LIBRARIAN for residential com- 
munity of 23,837, from which 90% of the boys and 
girls go on to college. Qualifications: 5th year degree, 
2 years’ experience. Salary: beginning $6000. Bene- 
fits: 4 weeks’ vacation; 10 % paid holidays; sick 
leave; hospitalization; retirement system; Social Se- 
curity. Apply: Frances Hale, Director, Garden City 
Public Library, Garden City, N.Y. 

ENTHUSIASM, ORIGINALITY, PROFESSIONAL 
COMPETENCE, A DESIRE FOR INCREASED RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. Do you fit this description? Then 
the New Hampshire State Library needs your talents 
as a Public Library Consultant. Work involves top- 
level planning of programs to improve public library 
service, explaining these ideas to local librarians and 
trustees through in-service training techniques and 
conferences, gain the support of the general public, 
implementing the programs. Requires writing and 
speaking ability, firm grasp of the large issues of li- 
brary service, and resourcefulness in unpredictable 
situations. If you like to learn something new every 
day, youll enjoy this job. Qualifications: library 
school degree and 5 years’ experience. Driver’s license 
needed. Sick leave & vacation each are earned at rate 
of 144 days per month; plus usual benefits. Salary 
range $6269-87501. Write: Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, 
State Library, Concord, N.H. 

WANTED: IMAGINATIVE CATALOGER WITH 
ADMIN-STRATIVE ABILITY. To head Technical 
Processes Division of New Hampshire State Library, 
supervising staff of 8 involved in ordering, cataloging, 
and processing all materials, including government 
documents. Recent experiment in centralized purchas- 
ing for local public libraries now being expanded. 
Statewice library survey recommends expanding cen- 
tralized technical processes available to other li- 
braries. Opportunity to set the pace for the entire 
state necessitates broad knowledge of the field, flexi- 
bility, willingness to approach new techniques and 
machines with open mind, ability to communicate 
these ideas to other librarians, Work also involves 
cataloging of about 5000 new titles added each year 
to the library’s central collection, Qualifications: li- 
brary school degree & 5 years’ experience. Usual 
benefits, Salary range $5920-$7078, ALSO NEEDED: 
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. ASSISTANT CATALOGER. Directly responsible for 
cataloging about 10,000 volumes added annually to 


the bookmobile collections and other related work” 


as assigned by Cataloger. Ideal opportunity to Jearn 
and grow in this expanding program. Qualifications: 
_ library school degree & 3 years’ experience. Usual 
benefits. Salary range $5400-$6412. Write: Mrs. Mil- 
dred P. McKay, State Library, Concord, N.H. 
BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND: Attractive 
`~ position in expanding metropolitan-suburban library 
system. 1) Assistant Coordinator of Adult Services. 
New position. To assist in book selection and 
strengthening of collections, including books for large 
new Area Library. Experience required. Salary $6529- 
_ $7834 in five steps. 2) Adult work specialist. Chil- 
dren’s work specialist. To order books and otherwise 
prepare for assignment to large Area Library to open 
in early 1963. Both positions to start in July. Both 
require experience in field. Salary $6529-$7834 in five 
steps. 3) Branch Librarian of new branch, opened in 
1961, staff of four, attractive community. Experience 
required. Salary $5867-$7037 in five steps. 4) Several 
branch positions in pleasant suburban communities 
as General Professional Assistants. With no experi- 
ence, $5572-$6682; with experience, $5867-$7037, in 
five steps. All positions require degree from ALA ac- 
credited library school. Further information from: 
Charles W. Robinson, Associate County Librarian, 
Baltimore County Public Library, Towson 4, Md. 


TWO POSITIONS: Cataloger needed immediately; . 


Reference librarian needed June 1. Liberal arts col- 
lege in E. Pa. within easy weekend distance New 
York and Washington. Degree from accredited L.S. 
required. Minimum salary $6000; more with experi- 
ence. Faculty status, one month’s vacation, TIAA, 


Social Security, group health insurance. Write: Box . 


B-181. 

READERS’ SERVICES ASSISTANT—Reference 
and circulation. Rapidly growing university one hour 
from New York City. New Library building, Fifth 
year library school degree essential. 3744-hour week. 
$4900. Write: Box B-187. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing 
county library in rural New Jersey, 50 miles from New 
York and Philadelphia. Library degree required, ex- 
perience unnecessary. Civil Service, Social Security. 
Apply: Director, Hunterdon County Library, 2 Spring 
St., Flemington, N.J. 

GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, needs a creative 
librarian who is enthusiastic about new ideas for a 
team teaching elementary school, opening in Septem- 
ber. Librarian budgeted for April 1 to organize li- 
brary. Library school degree; full-time clerical as- 
sistant; central processing. Residential community on 
Long Island Sound. Salary scale, pension, Social Se- 
_ curity. Beginning salary for fifth year with library de- 
gree, $5164. With experience more. Write to Head 
Librarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

ASSISTANT SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Connecticut 
girls’ boarding school. Starting salary at least $3000, 
with full maintenance. Social Security. Blue Cross. 
15 weeks’ vacation. Library degree preferred. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Write B-183. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR. A challenging 
and stimulating state level position. Requirements: a 
library, school degree plus at least three years ap- 
propriate professional experience as a school librarian. 
Must have car and be willing to travel in the state. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Salary $5811-$7371. Employ- 
ment at rate above minimum is allowed. Apply to: 
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Mrs. V. Genevieve Galick, Director, Division of Li- 
brary Extension, 200 Newbury St, Boston 16, Mass. 
ADULT SERVICES. The Hartford Public Library 
has positions open in two major adult departments. . 
Business, Science, Technology, and Reference and 
General Reading. Librarian II (Senior Librarian) : 
$5382~$6461, salary dependent on qualifications and 
experience. Professional degree required. 5-day, 3744- 
hour week, month’s vacation, pension, Social Secu- 
rity, paid hospital and medical insurance. Attractive 
modern building in a key New England city. Apply: 
Miss Dorothy Drysdale, Assistant Librarian, Hartford 
Public Library, 500 Main St., Hartford 4, Conn. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. The Hartford Public 
Library needs Children’s Librarians. Attractive posi- 
tions open in Central Children’s Department and 
branch libraries. Librarian II (Senior Librarian): 
$5382-$6461, salary dependent on experience and 
qualifications. Minimum requirement professional de- 
gree. 5-day, 3714-hour week, menth’s vacation, pen- 
sion, Social Security, paid hospital and medical in- 
surance. Apply: Miss Dorothy Drysdale, Assistant Li- 


_ brarian, Hartford Public Library, 500 Main St., Hart: 


ford 4, Conn. 

OPENING TAILORED to fit your specifications: 
tall, short, thin or fat, male or female, experienced or 
inexperienced. Expanding service necessitates 2 ad- 
ditions to staff. Cataloger and Children’s Librn. for 
school bkm. service most needed, but will consider 
all applicants. Our specs.: library school, willing to 
work, congenial, Month’s vacation, 12 pd. holidays, 
sick leave, Blue Cross, pension plan. Salary dependent 
on trng. & exp., Civil Serv. Class. Write Mary Lee 
Cavan, Assistant Librarian, Sussex County Library, 
Box 76, Newton, R.D. 3, N.J. 

UPPER HUDSON LIBRARY FEDERATION, 


‘serving Jibraries in Albany and Rensselaer counties, 


has an opening for a field librarian to help develop 
its extension program. Duties include: book selection, 
working with community libraries, developing in- 
service training program. Minimum salary $6580, in- 
crement plan, all usual personnel benefits including 
one month’s vacation, sick leave, State Retirement 
system, Social Security. Requirements: graduate li- 
brary degree plus four years public library experience. 
Write: Edgar Tompkins, Director, Upper Hudson Li- 
brary Federation, 41 Broad St., Albany 2, N.Y. 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the profes- 
sional position of Circulation Librarian, now open, and 
Reference Librarian, open in September, at St. Bona- 
venture University Library. Applicants should have 
Library Science degree, with some experience pre- 
ferred. Faculty Status, one month vacation. Apply: 
Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M.; Librarian, St. Bona- 
venture, N.Y. 

STATE LIBRARY, Library. Extension Division, 
New York State Education Department, extension 


‘ work, a rapidly developing field, offers opportunities 


for an overview of public library service; for field 
work with trustees and librarians to improve stand- 
ards of service; for teaching community librarians; 
for advisory assistance to library systems. Civil Serv- 
ice requirements: Possession of or eligibility for New 
York State Professional Librarian’s Certificate, a’ 


Bachelor's degree, and one year of graduate library 


school; three years of professional library experience, 
including one year in an administrative position. 
Salary $7980-$8910. Excellent retirement plan, health 
insurance, Social Security and other employee bene- 
fits. Send resume to: Personnel Officer, New York 
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State Education Department, Albany 1, N.Y. 


- HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT for six 


branches Salary range $6580-$7580 with $200 annual 
increments. 3 years’ experience in public library be- 
yond graduate library school degree required. No 
Civil Service. 5-day, 3744-hour week, month’s vaca- 
tion, generous sick leave. New York State Retirement 
System, Social Security and other fringe benefits. 
Apply: Director, Albany Public Library, Albany 10, 


REFERENCE COORDINATOR. The Suffolk Co- 
operative Library System, Long Island, New York, 
serving 26 member libraries is establishing the posi- 
tion of Reference Coordinator, Senior Librarian Ill. 
Responsibilities will include building and coordinat- 
ing reference services, directing the interlibrary loan 
program, consulting with member libraries on refer- 
ence matters and supervision of the union catalog. 
Requirements: Six years of appropriate experience 
following completion of five years accredited college 
training (including Library Science degree). Salary 
range: Minimum $7500 with nine annial increments 
to a maximum of $10,200. Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
to: Walter W. Curley, Director, Suffolk Cooperative 
Library System, 15 West Ave., Patchogue, N.Y. 

REFERENCE. Extensive use of new building has 
obliged this city of 52,000 to add nine staff positions 
in all categories, Full-time and half-time positions 
open in reference department. We are adding over 
10,000 volumes annually, have 100,000 capacity. Rec- 
ords, paintings, motion pictures, microfilm, sculpture. 
Starting salary depends on experience. Range to $6550 
in $250 steps. Month’s vacation and all usual fringe 
benefits, Write: William A. Dillon, Director, Jervis 
Library, Rome, N.Y. 


southeast 
CATALOGERS (2) for work in a medium-sized col- 
lege library in a small city with considerable cul- 
tural activity. Mild climate with short winters. Five- 
day, 3714-hour week. L.S. degree required and ex- 


perience helpful. Fringe benefits, including a T.LA.A. - 


retirement plan. Month’s vacation with other shorter 
college holidays. Salary $4650 to $4800, depending 
upon qualifications and experience. Write to Mr. Carl- 
ton P. West, Librarian, Wake Forest College Library, 
Box 7777, Reynolda Station, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

CONSULTANT POSITION OPEN. Degree from 
an accredited library school and suitable experience 
required, Salary range begins at $6600, with steps to 
$7500. Three weeks’ vacation, plus li holidays, 18 
work days sick leave, Social Security, State Retire- 
ment System, Workmen’s Compensation, Blue Cross. 
State furnishes cars for field work. Address applica- 
tions to Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library 
Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, W.Va. 

FIVE POSITIONS OPEN with Arlington County, 
Virginia, Dept. of Libraries, a progressive system with 
professional staff in Washington, D.C., suburb of 
170,000 population. All positions require fifth year 
LS. degree. Vacancies are in the fields of children’s 
work, administration, and reference, and the salaries 
range from $5120 to $7900. Promotional opportunities 
and liberal fringe benefits. For further information 
write Jack H. Foster, Director of Personnel, Court 
House, Arlington 1, Va. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Small public library is ex- 
panding to serve growing area in and around 
Picayune, Mississippi, population 8000, tung tree 
capital of the world, near romantic old New Orleans. 


New Builcing is being planned and construction is 
imminent. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
son. Requirements: Library Degree, experience. 
Write: Mrs. C. A. Murray, Box 89, Picayune, Miss. 

ADMINISTRATOR of Book Processing Center, re- 
cently organized. Catalogs and processes books for ten 
county and regional libraries in Florida. Fifth year 
library degree ‘and experience in technical processing 
required. Salary open. Apply to: Director, Albertson 
Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 

CITY OF JACKSONVILLE is accepting applica- 
tions for Professional Grade I Librarian, salary range 
$4980 to $5280, and for Professional Grade III Li- 
brarian, salary range $5760 to $6300 annually. Apply 
City Civil Service Board, 1201 City Hall, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS for Central Flor- 
ida librare. Excellent advancement opportunities. Ad- 
dress inquiries to: Civil Service Office, City Hall, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


southwest 


TEXAS STATE LIBRARY needs Field Consultant 
for rural library development program under LSA, 
including supervision of bookmobile and other ex- 
tension demonstrations, work with trustees, librar- 


‘jans, county officials and citizen groups planning new 


and improved library service, plan and conduct work: 
shops, general advisory aid in library management. 
Fifth year degree from ALA accredited school. Mini- 
mum of five years’ experience in county, regional, 
public library extension with administration or su- 
pervision duties; bookmobile experience essential. 
Personal car used, mileage reimbursement and per 
diem; same reimbursement for attendance at profes- 
sional associations. Range of $5406 to $5894; starting 
salary dependent on qualifications. Social "Security, 
state retirement, 2 weeks’ vacation, 12 days’ sick leave 
annually, group hospitalization available. Headquar- 
ters at new State Library building in beautiful hilly, 
wooded Austin, university and cultural center, nearby 
lake recreation areas. Apply to William K. Peace, 
Acting Director-Librarian, Texas State Library, Aus- 


tin 11, Tex 
NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY. THREE POSI- 
TIONS: State retirement plus Social Security, group 


insurance voluntary, three weeks’ vacation, cumula- 


tive sick leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy J. Watkins, Box 
894, Santa Fe, N.M. Librarian to head regional 
library; >00kmobile service, work with small librar- 
ies in advisory capacity, set up library stations, carry 
on publie relations and publicity programs. Library 
Science degree required. Public library, extension 
and/or county library experience desirable, Entering 
salary $5040, maximum $6300. Two assistant librarians 
for regional library. Library Science degree required. 
Public Library, extension and/or county library ex- 
eT desirable. Entering salary $4560, maximum 
760 


iivet 


‘CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 


possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New li- 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required 
Age limit 42, 37%-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, H. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assist- 
ant for Membership Promotion. Library school degree 
and 38-5 years experience. Experience in public re- 
lations useful. Ability to write interesting copy and 
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to bring creative approach to membership promotion 
desirable. Beginning salary $7224. Apply David H. 
Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IN. 

FIRST ASSISTANT FOR general reference, art 
and circulation work. L.S. degree. New modern li- 
brary opened in September. Fully air conditioned— 
all the conveniences! Good possibilities for future. 
You will be happy you applied! Salary open. Evan- 
ston Public Library, Evanston, II. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—City of Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
needed February 1, 1962. MLS plus minimum of 5 
years’ experience required. City of 21,000 population. 
Established library board proposing new library 
building. Salary $5800. Fringe benefits include pen- 
sion system, 2 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, holiday 
pay. Located within a few minutes’ drive of Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Eastern Michigan University located 
in city. Apply Olaf R. Pearson, City Manager, 304 
N. Huron St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

DECATUR PUBLIC LIBRARY needs librarians 
for reference and bookmobile service (within city) 
serving population of 78,000. Salary range $5016- 
$6060. Experience preferred and 5th-year Library 
Science degree. Usual benefits—5 day week, pension, 
Social Security, sick leave, 4 weeks’ vacation. Civil 
Service examination required. Apply to either Mary 
T. Howe, Librarian, 457 N. Main St., Decatur, IIL, 
or Decatur Civil Service Commission, 253 E. Wood 
St., Decatur, DL 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN for new Shopping Center 
Branch, 5th year degree. Branch and/or supervisory 
experience desirable. Four weeks’ vacation; cuniula- 
tive sick leave; outstanding state retirement system. 
Salary scale: $6425-$6825; possible to advance to 
$7425. Apply: Personnel Director, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for new Shopping Cen- 
ter Branch. 5th year degree. Four weeks’ vacation; 
cumulative sick leave; outstanding state retirement 
system. Salary scale $5150-$6350. Apply: Personnel 
Director, Dayton and Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary, Dayton 2, Ohio. | 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Dynamic community of 
20,000. Extensive remodeling of building just com- 
pleted, Public relations and administrative ability of 
utmost importance. Salary competitive in all respects 
for qualified applicant. Write Mrs. Fred Scherer, 
546% Guthrie St., Ottawa, Ill, Secretary Reddick’s 
Library Board. 

CAREERS for ambitious library school graduates 
in a major university library in a small Midwestern 
town. Junior positions in cataloging and documents, 
$5500; art librarian, and cataloger for materials in 
Russian, $6000; departmental librarians in business, 
engineering, and pharmacy, $7000-$8000. Apply to 
Director, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City, Ia. 

TWO PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS needed in 
an established regional library serving a population 
of over 80,000 including three counties and a uni- 
versity and college community of 36,650. Extension 
Librarian to supervise two bookmobiles serving the 
rural area, to assist in book selection, and to plan 
for additional services outside of the service centers. 


Audio-Visual and Program Planning, a newly created 


position, responsible for the selection and utilization 
of materials. Apply: Mrs. Susanna Alexander, Direc- 
tor, Daniel Boone Regional Library, Columbia, Mo. 
ADULT SERVICES ASSISTANT for readers’ ad- 
visory work. Beginning salary up to $6150, depend- 
ing on experience, with annual increments. Credit for 
_ military experience. Library degree. Social Security 
and good retirement plan, 4 weeks’ vacation, 12 days 
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annual sick leave. Apply: Flint Public Library, Per- 

sonnel Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 
LIBRARIAN, professional degree, to work in Ref- 

erence and Circulation with adults and young people. 


_ Attractive suburb, west of Chicago, with 25,000 pop- 


ulation. Salary $5000-$5700 depending on experience 
and background. Illinois Municipal Retirement bene- 
fits and Social Security. Apply: Librarian, Wheaton 
Public Library, Wheaton, H. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN for well-established, 36- 
doctor clinic, in city of 30,000 people. Salary open. 
Benefits include medical care, life insurance and pen- 
sion plan at no cost to employee. Firm pays part of 
Blue Cross premium. Under Social Security. Contact 
Manager, Quain & Ramstad Clinic, Bismarck, N.D. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Challenging position 
for library school graduate in an attractive air-condi- 
tioned suburban public library ten miles west of 
Chicago. Offers excellent opportunity for someone 
with interest and imagination to organize and extend 
this department’s services, Salary open depending 
upon qualifications and experience, 35-hour, 5-day 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, municipal retire- 
ment plus Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. 
Preiss, Librarian, River Forest Public Library, River 
Forest, Il, 


LIBRARIAN needed for summer library serving 


resorters and college students at Bay View, Michigan, 


near Petoskey. Write to Mrs. M. H. Doerr, 174 Ottawa _ 


Dr., Pontiac, Mich. : 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, FIRST ASSIST- 
ANT. 35780-96868 (6 steps). Supervising documents 
collection; selecting local history materials; answer- 
ing reference and informational questions; assisting 


adults and young people; compiling book lists. Grad- ` 


uation from college and accredited library school; one 
year library experience, thorough knowledge refer- 
ence tools, Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Miss Alta 
Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, 


nd. , 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
—New positions open September 10, 1962: Science 
Librarian, Book Order Librarian, Assistant Cataloger. 
Library Science degree. Experience necessary. Mini- 
mum salary $680 per month, depending on qualifica- 
tions. 35-hour week, all college vacations, Illinois Uni- 
versity Retirement System providing disability, death, 
and pension benefits. Faculty status, academic rank. 
Interested applicants should senc a detailed letter, 


transcript of credits, references, experience record,- 


and a recent photograph. Apply to: Miss Bernadine 
C. Hanby, Director, University Library, Northern 
Ilinois University, DeKalb, Il. 

AVAILABLE NOW: (1) Head, Children’s Com- 
munity Service, to administer pre-school story hour 
and school visiting programs, and (2) First Assist- 
ant, Catalog Department. Beginning salaries up to 
$6721 depending upon experience. Minimum of 2 
years’ experience required. (3) Adult Services As- 
sistant with beginning salary up to $6150. Library de- 
gree required for all positions, Annual increments. 
Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR. Beginning 
salary $7500 to $9000 per year depending on qualifica- 
tions. Comprehensive fringe benefits plan. Outstanding 
opportunity to develop a new program of library serv- 
ices in a rapidly growing county. Desirable location 
in Michigan’s hub of education and culture! Degree 
in Library Science and at least four years of super- 


visory or administrative library experience desired. - 


For details apply to Carl G. Johnson, Secretary, Wash- 
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tenaw County Board of Library Trustees, Room 127, 
County Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in strong suburban 
system with outstanding book collection. Two pasi- 
tions; one, assistant in Main Boys’ and Girls’ Room, 
one children’s librarian in branch. L.S. degree re- 
quired. Salary $5000-$6080 depending upon experi- 


ence. Five-day week, 26-day vacation, sick leave, hos- 


pitalization, excellent state retirement plan. Apply: 


Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 


POSITION OPEN April 15, 1962—-Assistant to 
work in several departments. "Adult work. Salary 


open. Good salary schedule, good work and vacation. 


schedules, health insurance, sick leave, Social Security 
and Municipal retirement. Apply—Dorothy L. Huth, 
Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 711-59th ‘Pl 

Kenosha, Wis. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—5th year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$0075-$6155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week, etc., Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads. General management of BKM services and 
BKM book selection, under sympathetic not restric- 
tive supervision. Two assistants (Clerk and Driver- 
Clerk). Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 


Pontiac Public Library, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. . 


PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES: New position, 
Assistant Children’s Librarian (Librarian I). BA 
and Sth year library degree required. Salary $5075- 
$5330—$5590--35870-$6155. (Start at 2nd step for suc- 
cessful appropriate experience). Beautiful new Main 
Library, good working conditions, very congenial staff, 
and the Children’s Librarian a fine person to work for. 
Apply to Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

ASSISTANT BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN (to 
emphasize work with adults and build adult book col- 
lection). Sth year degree. Four weeks’ vacation; 
cumulative sick leave; outstanding state retirement 
system. Salary scale: $5150-$6350. Apply: Personnel 
Director, Dayton and Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


mountain plains 
MIDWESTERN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE, Pres- 
‘byterian related, needs librarian Sept. 1962. Must be 
graduate of accredited library school; minimum of 
2 years’ experience preferred. Undergraduate major 
in one of the Social Sciences desirable. New library 
under construction. 11 months’ work customary; usual 
fringe benefits. Write details of education and experi- 
ence to the Librarian, Hastings College, Hastings, 


eb. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a prosperous university 
town of 35,000 in the Red River Valley. Library Sci- 
ence degree. Opening immediate for experienced li- 
brarian. Inexperienced person would work six months 
as assistant librarian first. Good public relations 
needed to push building program and promote county 
or regional library.service. 40-hour week, month’s va- 
cation, cumulative sick leave, Social Security. Salary 
open. Apply Mrs. Richard E. Frank, Librarian, Grand 
Forks Public Library, Grand Forks, N.D. 

POSITION OPEN: Young People’s Librarian, Li- 
brary Science degree, A challenging opportunity to 
work with young adults in cooperation with schools. 
Have complete charge of attractive department, three 
assistants, ample book budget, Starting salary $4860- 
$5520 depending upon experience. Annual salary in- 


creases to $6300 plus additional longevity increments. . 


Civil Service status with -vacation, sick leave, health 


insurance, retirement plan, Social Security. Apply to: 
Miss Catherine Schoenmann, Librarian, Carnegie Free 


' Public ane Sioux F alls, S.D. 


far west 
GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 
tem has two professional openings, Librarian [—~_ 
Children’s Division, Librarian 1—Reference Division, 
5-step salary scale $454~$552) with automatic ad- 
vancement to 2nd step after 6 months. 40-hour, 5-day 


‘work wees; 12 days’ sick leave; 12 days’ vacation, 


Social Security, state retirement, and health insur- 

ance. For application and details write Director of 

Library Service, Public Library of Stockton and San 

if at as County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, 
alif. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES with the City of San 
Diego library system. Positions available in reference, 
children’s and technical services. Outstanding em- 
ployee perquisites include annual vacation, sick 
leave, hea-th insurance. Range of $5236 to $6384, start- 
ing salary open depending on qualifications. Inquire 
Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 Pacific Highway, San 
Diego, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I—Immediate opportunities in mod- 
ern fully equipped library. Professional atmosphere, 
excellent community relations, liberal employee bene- 
fits. Completion of standard course in an accredited 
library school—substitution permissible. | Salary 
$4944-$6024, depending upon qualifications. Contact 
Kern County T eoan Department, Civic Center, 
Bakersfield, Calif 

DIVERSIFIED WORK! professional growth! a 
new modern library! All this adds up to beginning a 


- professional library career and a rounded preparation 


for advanced library job opportunities. The new 
Community Library Center, of the City of San Lean- 
dro, is extending this offer to you if you have—a 
certificate in library science from an ALA approved 
school or if you are a student who is about to com- 
plete his academic work. We can hire at any step of 
the $425-$517 monthly salary range. Two newly 
created jcbs are vacant now. For additional informa- 
tion—Write, Wire or Call the Personnel Office, City 
Hall, San Leandro, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN—-To have charge of the 
Children’s Reading Room of the Merced County Free 
Library. Merced County is located in the center of 
California’s fertile San Joaquin Valley. Requires 
graduation from a recognized college or university sup- 


.plementec. by one year of graduate study in an ac- 


credited library school and 2 years of full-time paid 
experience in professional library work. Salary $395- 
$481; liberal vacation; sick leave; medical and hos- 
pitalization insurance; county retirement and Social 
Security. Apply: Merced County Personnel Depart- 


ment, Courts Building, 21st and M Sts., Merced, Calif. 


MAN OR WOMAN—Librarian to maintain 2300 


‘volume medical library and review material for re- 


search and training staff at approved psychiatric hos- _ 
pital in Redwood Empire. Salary range $481~$584. 
California State Civil Service benefits. Housing & 
meals available on grounds for single person at 
nominal rate, Must be college graduate with one year 
of graducte study and three years of varied profes- 
sional library experience. Experience may be substi- 
tuted for education. Apply: Personnel Officer, 
Mendocino State Hospital, Talmage, Calif. 
REFEEENCE LIBRARIAN II and BOOKMOBILE 
LIBRARIAN I for County Library Demonstration, 
Mendocino County, California: rugged northern coast- 
land and vacationland of mountains, ocean, redwood 
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forests; center for art colonies, lumber industry, 
orchards and vineyards, Library Services Act funds 
now make possible service requested for years by 
residents. Project membership in nearby North Bay 
Libraries Cooperative provides additional exciting li- 
brary services. Librarians needed immediately to as- 
sist in organization planning, book selection, and 
public relations. Salary: Librarian IH $5232-$6360; 
Librarian I $4740-$5772; advance to second step after 
six months. Graduation from accredited library school 
required. Apply to Miss M. V. Hughes, California 
oe ey Library-Courts Building, Sacramento 
9, Calif. 

NEW CITY library system being formed. Challeng- 
ing positions of assistant city librarian, children’s dli- 
brarian, branch librarians, reference, catalogers, etc. 
Top pay. State retirement system. Apply City of Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 105 E. Queen St., Inglewood. 


pacific northwest 


POSITION OPEN. County Librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. Re- 
gional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe benefits, 
one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, Chair- 
man, Library Board, Crook County Library, Prine- 
ville, Ore. 

AREA LIBRARIAN, Moses Lake, Washington. Be- 
ginning salary $6144. Booming regional center for 
only 5-county operation in U.S. Serves newly settled 
Columbia Basin where mastodon bones are under- 
foot, jet planes overhead. Invigorating desert climate. 
Supervise community, bookmobile staffs. Young hi- 
level public, strong adult education programs; circ. 
200,000 yearly. Chance to plan new building. Degree, 
experience required. Open March 1, 1962. Apply Di- 
rector, North Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas 
St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

ART DEPARTMENT, Library Association of Port- 
land (Multnomah County Library) has opening for 
an assistant. Salaries for graduates of accredited li- 
brary schools range from $4728 for recent graduates 
with no experience to $6300 for experienced librar- 
ians, the exact rate depending upon the experience. 
Degrees from unaccredited schools are recognized at 
a somewhat lower scale. Five-day, 3744-hour work 
week, four weeks’ vacation, sick leave, Social Secu- 
rity, private carrier pension plan, and a medical and 
hospitalization plan. The library owns a cottage for 
staff use at Neah-kab-nie Beach. Portland is located 
in the scenic Pacific Northwest where the climate is 
mild and pleasant, between Mt. Hood, sixty miles 
east and the Pacific Ocean, ninety miles west. The 
library serves Multnomah County, with a population 
of 520,000. For further information write Katherine 
Anderson, Personnel Officer, Library Association of 
Portland, Ore. 

CATALOGER with some experience wanted by 
Pacific Northwest University Library. Ideal surround- 
ings, good climate. New, functional, modular building. 
Optimum working conditions, friendly, informa] at- 
mosphere. Group medical, hospitalization insurance; 
Social Security; State and TIAA retirement. Good 
beginning salary, subsequent salary increases to right 
person. Write B-184. 

HELENA PUBLIC LIBRARY is looking for some- 
one interested in library reorganization and collection 
building. Requirements: L.S. degree from accredited 
library school and some experience is desirable. Bene- 
fits: FICA, City Retirement Plan, paid vacation of 15 
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working days after one year, paid sick leave. 38 hours 
weekly. Minimum salary $5600. Must be willing to do 
cataloging and concentrated book selection. For de- 
tails, send resume to Roger E. Spillers, Librarian, 
Helena Public Library, 325 North Park, Helena, Mont. 

FIELD CONSULTANT AND CHILDREN’S LI- 
BRARIAN positions open for graduates of: ac- 
credited library schools. Field Consultant, Librarian 
IV, is based at the Oregon State Library, Salem, 
with travel assignments throughout Oregon. Salary 
first year $6150. Four years of professional experience, 
including public library, required. Children’s Li- 
brarian, Librarian I, based at La Grande to give serv- 


ice in tricounty area under an LSA project. Salary ' 


first year $5400. Two years of professional experience 
necessary. Write to Miss Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, 
Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore 
WANTED CATALOG LIBRARIAN with Library 
Science degree. Twelve months salary to $6500 de- 
pending upon qualifications. To supervise full-time 
clerical and student assistants. Salary scale, faculty 
rank, retirement, and Social Security. One month’s 
vacation. Small college, a unit of the State System of 
Higher Education, near State capital. Apply to: Mrs. 
Dessa Hofstetter, Librarian, Oregon College of Edu- 
cation, Monmouth, Ore. 
hawaii 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN III to supervise public 
library service program for children on Kauai. BLS 
from ALA-accredited college and 3 years professional 
children’s library experience. $6468-$7860. Contact 
Dept. of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

canada 


ST. THOMAS MORE COLLEGE, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, requires Librarian compe- 
tent to build a specialized collection for a Catholic 
Arts college. (Present collection 6000 volumes. New 
facilities in 1964 with a capacity of 23,500 volumes.) 
Master of Arts degree preferred. College located on 
campus and closely federated with the university. 
Salary, $6000 to $8000, depending on qualifications. 
ace Security fringe benefits. Position open July 1, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, M.A.L.S. Junior college and school library 
experience, also L.S. teaching experience, desires a 
responsible position in college, university or junior 
college. Prefer Midwest or South. Available Sept. 
1962. Write: B-182-W. 

POSITION AS COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR in or- 
ganization of school libraries and children’s literature 
desired by teacher-librarian with M.S. in Education 
and M.S. in Library Science. School library and uni- 
versity teaching experience. Write B-186-W. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION (technical services, readers’ services) 
sought by male, 47, B.S.L.S., M.A. & Ph.D., 16 yrs.’ 
experience university acquisitions, reference, some 
cataloging. Write B-185-1 W 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line. ALA members 75¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 
and the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949... the Brussels powers, United States, Can- 
ada, ‘Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland...Senator Vandenberg... President Truman...” To him 
it. says, “Yalta...Potsdam...Soviet techniques of internal pressure... Mutual security...” Each needs. 
clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which completely serves the 
lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1962 edition fittingly marks its 133rd year of 
growth. Since 1958 alorie, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete rewriting, revising and reset- 
ting of over 20,000 pages of The AMERICANA’s 26,000; since 1957, 8,717 new illustrations have been 
added, making a total of more than 16,800; all new bleed maps of striking design and considerably larger . 
scale, 14% larger type for every one of its 60,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout its 30 volumes, 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Helps Form The Future 


With so much interest and attention today centered on the need for informa- - 
tion and self-improvement, World Book Encyclopedia can be an invaluable help 
to you in providing fine library service for your patrons. World Book articles 
are accurate, easy to read, easy to find. Over 22,400 illustrations with more 
than 5,900 in color help make material more clearly understood. 

The editors of World Book Encyclopedia do more than keep pace with the 
times. Continuous revision, incorporation of newest visual agr 
techniques, comprehensive and comprehendible articles by £; 
leading authorities keep World Book ahead. 

Whether the requirement is for a special single sub- 
ject or a complete field of study, World Book serves 


the needs for more people to a greater degree. 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
the starting point for all searches 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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No other encyclopedia is as modern, up-to-date and useful! 


The rewritten, enlarged Moon article 
in the new edition of Compton’s is an- 
other example of the value of Compton’s 
policy of continuous revision. But con- 
tinuous revision alone is no guarantee 
of full accuracy. 

That is why Compton’s also practices 
area revision. Whenever a basic article 


is changed in Compton’s, all related 


articles are revised at the same time to 
keep the information on any subject 
consistent throughout every volume. 





In the case of the moon, continuous 
revision keeps the information current 
on this ever-expanding subject. Area 
revision avoids out-of-date facts in re- 
lated material. Now that we are on the 
edge of rocketing a man to the moon, this 
new,accurate and more detailed informa- 
tion is essential for schools and libraries: 

Compare Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia and you’ll agree that no other 
encyclopedia is as modern, up-to-date 
and useful. | 


Pictured 
Eneyclo~ 
 pedia 





FIRST IN QUALITY 


F. E. Compton & Company - Compton Building >» Chicago 10, Illinois 
In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Lid. + 207 Queens Quay West +» Toronto 1, Ontario 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American’ Library Association, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 11. Second-clas« 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a 
special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925. 
authorized on July 8, 1918. ; Or : 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single eopies of news issues 25¢ 
each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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What’s So Special About Paperfolds? 1s it the 
quality look and feel that stimulates circula- 
tion? Yes, that’s one thing. But then so js the 
extra protection a PAPERFOLD gives a book 
to enable it to withstand added handling. And, 
they’re time savers. No blind folding. No 
guesswork, Just slide the jacket in — Demco’s 
exclusive “perforated” paper liner makes it fit 
squarely by itself and the “anchoring tape” 
holds it firmly in place. Made of tough 114 mil 
Mylar* that really wears and wears. And so 
convenient. No need to stock dozens of sizes — 
six sizes cover jackets from 6” to 16”. 

: *DuPont Trademark 














OVER 50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE TO 
LIBRARIES 


@ 


Fue enema yan ate, 


Perforations enable you to in- 
stantly adjust paper backing 
to exact height of jacket. 


Anchoring tape holds cover in 
position while you fold. 








Box 1488, Madison, Wis. © Box 852, Fresno, Calif. © Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 





‘ITENGE REFERENCE WORK FOR GRADE 
e under Titlelll NDE. 
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Apri! Issue 


An advisory group made up 
of representatives of hal}-a- 
dozen organizations interested 
in library education met in- 
formally during the Cleveland 
Conference to plan this special 
issue. The theme was an 
easy choice: Library education 
bristles with challenges and 
controversial issues. Recruit- 
ment to the profession, articu- 
lation between undergraduate 
and graduate programs, the re- 
sponsibility of the library 
school for specialist education, 
curriculum trends, the continu- 
ing education of librarians, and 
needed research in library edu- 
cation were chosen as areas of 
challenge in which subjects for 
articles could be found. In- 
terestingly enough, these areas 
form a logical time sequence in 
the librarian’s career. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 


tion interested in library service > 


and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for l 
ALL LIBRARIES 
Hi 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


free on request 


Ww 


For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
about our Till Forbidden IBM- 
RAMAC plan. 
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“Books on Trial,” a 28-minute documentary film 
produced from a video-tape television program, 
is available for the cost of film from the Director 
of Public Affairs, Station WCAU-TV, Philadel- 
phia 31. The program, produced November 26, 
1961, explores community opinion concerning 
withdrawal of Tropic of Cancer from public sale 
and distribution. A cross-section of community 
opinion was provided by James Paul, professor 
of law, James Harris, psychiatrist, Jack Justice, 
attorney, and W. W. Watson, bookshop manager. 
Also participating were Librarian Emerson 
Greenaway, Judge Vincent J. Carroll, Congress- 
woman Kathryn Granahan, and Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court Justice Michael A. Musmanno. 


* i ` 
A Peace Corps Subcommittee of the ALA Inter- 
national Relations Committee was authorized at 
Midwinter, the members to be appointed by the 
Young Adult Services Division president, Sara 
Siebert, Enoch Pratt Free Library. Its first pur- 
pose will be to assist libraries in informing high 
school age young people of Peace Corps oppor- 
tunities, 60 per cent of which are for high school 
graduates. Arrangements for mailing posters and 
other materials to libraries have been made. 
The second purpose is to prepare periodically 
a book introductions section for the newsletter 
which is sent to corpsmen in the field. This will 
suggest books about areas where the corps has 
its members. Hard work and excitement do not 
take up all the waking hours of young people, 
and boredom and homesickness are sometimes a 
problem. Therefore the lists will suggest books 
to read for pleasure and inspiration. The YASD 
selections and comments about books will, it is 
hoped, make reading an answer for more young 
people than might have found books otherwise. 


* 


The seventh Midwest Academic Librarians 
Conference will meet in St. Paul on May 11 and 
12, Friday and Saturday, at the College of St. 
Catherine, the College of St. Thomas, and Mac- 
alester College. All three colleges are in the 
Midway area of St. Paul. For details of registra- 
tion and program, write James F. Holly, Macal.- 
ester College Library, St. Paul 1. 


* 
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Book fairs—boon or anathema—could be the 
title of an article which many librarians would 
be glad to write. There are characteristics which 
librarians work for in book fairs but each has 
had to develop his own. In the-last year the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has had a Good 
Reading for Youth project which involves book 
fairs. The Association of Junior Leagues of 
America has asked what are the essential ele- 
ments of a good book fair from a librarian’s 
point of view. PTA’s at school and community 
level ask the same question. 

The Children’s Services Division has decided 
that it is time that there was an official statement 
of ALA criteria for book fairs, and has asked its 
Committee on the Promotion of Children’s Books 
to develop one. The statement was completed at 
Midwinter and will come before the CSD for 
action at Miami Beach. It will be supplemented 


by a statement of procedures which contribute’ 


to success in book fairs. 


* 


“The Sioux Falls College Library: A Survey,” 
by Mark Gormley, executive secretary of the As- 
sociation of College and Research Libraries, and 
Ralph H. Hopp, associate director of libraries, 
University of Minnesota, has been published by 
ALA (34 pages, offset, paper, $2.50). A signifi- 


An Importanti Reprint 


cant feature of this survey is that the evaluation 
is related at every point to the Standards for 
College Libraries adopted by ACRL in 1959. 

. * 
A new edition of the “Directory of Library Pho- 


toduplication Services in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico” has been published by the 


Copying Methods Section of the Resources and 


Technical Services Division. About 300 libraries 
have been added since the first edition, bringing 
the total to more than 800. Order from Photo- 
duplication Service, University of Chicago Li- 
brary, Chicago 37, 40 pages—cash, $1.50; $1.80 
if billing is necessary. 
* 

The Translation of Children’s Books, a collec- 
tion of eight papers, two of which were given at 
the Children’s Services Division program during 
the Cleveland Conference, has been published at 
the request of CSD and is available at $1.50 
(bank draft made out to Bibliotekstjanst) from 
Mrs. Lisa-Christiana Persson, Bibliotekstjänst, 
Tornavagen 9, Lund, Sweden. Selection of for- 
eign books and difficulties of publication, prob- 
lems of translation, and the values of sharing 


children’s books through translation are among 


the sapor of the subject covered in the papers. 
.000 


Now Available 


American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers: Transactions 


Volumes 1-10, 1908-1917 
Cloth bound set 
Paper bound set 
Volume 1, 1908 | 
‘Paper bound volume 
- Volumes 2-4, 1909-1911 
Single ‘volumes, paper bound 
Volumes 5-8, 1912-1915 
Single volumes, paper bound 
Volumes 9-10, 1916-1917 


Single volumes, paper bound 


RS 
JN If] Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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SERIES 680— Deluxe. 
binders with flexible, trans- 
parent, vinyl front cover and. 
flexible vinyl back. cover of 
Chinese Red or. Sable Brown. 

_ Positive lock — positive posi- 
tioning by channel springs. 
8 sizes! se 





; i : @ @ 2 ¢ 2 

-Choose Rigid or Flexible 
SERIES 780 — Same 
quality as Series.680 but with 
transparent, rigid, vinyl front 
and back covers. Chinese Red 
or Sable Brown vinyl back 
spine. Positive lock — positive 
positioning by channel 
springs. 8 sizes ! 


Write for complete information 
on Series 680 and Series 780 
Periodical Binders, 
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ONE MILLION BOOKS 


One aisle in the Baker & Taylor plant. On shelves similar to these are 70,000 different 
titles from more than 800 publishers . . ; an inventory of one million books. | 


Baker & Taylor stocks the books libraries want, from “A Manual of Common Beetles of : 
Eastern North America” to “Winnie Ile Pu.” l | 


Baker & Taylor carries the largest stock in the wholesale book field, all under one roof. 
This tremendous stock enables schools and libraries throughout the United States to 
receive, directly from stock, up to 80% of the average order. 





x 


Literature and details on request. Please address 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


- Hillside, New Jersey (14 hour from New York City) 
Over 130 years’ experience in supplying schools and libraries 





~ 
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From Talk to Action 


Having heard rather disturbing reports about 
the proposed resolution and the Council discus- 
sion on integration, I want to make the following 
proposal on the occasion of ALA Membership 
Day, February 16, 1962: 

Let us show the profession and potential mem- 
bers that we can proceed from talk to action 
when the need arises. Let us supplement the 
funds being sought from organizations to finance 
the “Access to Libraries” study by personal con- 
tributions. _ 

To make a beginning, I pledge $300, the dif- 
ference between the old and the new ALA Life 
Membership dues. I hope other ALA members 
will join me in contributing whatever they can. 

DorotHy BENDIX 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 


Good News from Tenafly 


I have marked the February issue of the ALA 
Bulletin “handbook issue; do not lose.” Some of 
the articles have given me creative guides for’ 
improving my own service as an elementary 
school librarian. Some have reenforced ideas and 
ideals I already maintain or strive towards. J am 
especially in accord with Mrs. Dewar’s comments 
on the class “field trips” to the library or the 
scheduled class visits for book selection. I feel 
strongly that the only result they achieve is to 
increase circulation figures. 

Some of the material is very useful profes- 
sional “ammunition” and is particularly timely in 
our local situation. Pertinent facts in Miss 
Gaver’s article may be very helpful at the Citi- 
zens Education Council meeting February 13— 
an open meeting especially centered on the cur- 
rent status of school libraries in Tenafly. There 
is a stir of real interest stimulated partly by my 
master’s seminar report (completed last summer 
at the Rutgers Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice) which was a study with recommendations of 
the Tenafly elementary school libraries and the 
community they serve. The study, of course, used 
Standards for School Library Programs as a 
guide. It is gratifying to the four librarians 


(junior end senior high as well as the other ele- 
mentary school librarian) that not only has the 
seminar report been studied by members of the 
C.E.C. and by the Board of Education, but that 
it has led many of them to a thoughtful reading 
of the Standards. We do not expect the millen- 
nium overnight; we know that understanding 
must precede implementation. 

The C.E.C. has made a responsible study of 
the school library situation. They have inter- 
viewed librarians, principals, and the superin- 
tendent of schools. They have written a report to 
the community on their study of the school li- 
braries which will shortly be published in their 
periodically issued publication, Focus. As a re- 


` sult, we shall be able to show to people in the 


community who attend the meeting the library 
film, “A Carpet Under. Every Classroom,” and 
Ann Voss, the New Jersey state library school 
consultant, will be a member of the panel of li- 
brarians available to discuss questions from the 
audience. All four of the local school librarians 
will also be on the panel. 

The “chain reaction” mentioned in Miss Ken- 
non’s article also has been felt in this area. Some 
new elementary librarians have been added and 
staff increased at junior and senior high levels 
as a result of a library workshop in October 1960 
initiated by the Bergen County School Librarians 
Association. We also find borrowing of ideas from 
community to community. Both Cresskill and Al- 
pine (whose elementary school children have 
been coming to Tenafly junior and senior high 
schools on a sending district basis) have begun 
to develop school libraries. In the case of Cress- 
kill, volunteers from the PTA have been taking 
the first steps, but the elementary school princi- 
pal looks hopefully towards professional service 
to go with the collections. He has encouraged 
the volunteers to consult with the Tenafly ele- 
mentary school librarians to keep the library ex- 
perience of the Cresskill children as much like 
that of Tenafly as is possible without professional 
service. The volunteers are intelligent, recognize 
their limitations, and are the strongest advocates 
in support of the ultimate hiring of a librarian. 
Alpine, a smaller school, also has a library 
thanks to the untiring efforts of a second-grade 
teacher, an understanding principal, and dedi- 
cated volunteers. The teacher has the title of li- 
brarian, though they do not yet have her on a 
full-time basis. She is committed to the graduate 
library program at Rutgers and is taking courses. 

Another teacher who is getting ready to he- 
come a full-fledged librarian has been asked to 
set up the new elementary school library pro- 
gram in Westwood, which has always relied on 
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the | 
soviet 


revolution 


Seer eeeoveeonrereevrerne 


Raphael R. Abramovitch 


Introduction by Sidney Hook 





“There are very few people now alive who have any- 
thing like the combination of Abramovitch’s memories 
and authority with relation to the Russian Revolution 
and his competence as a writer and observer of the Rus- 


sian scene.” GEORGE KENNAN 
U.S. Ambassador to Yugoslavia 
Former U.S. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 


“The Russian Revolution and its consequences domi- 
nate our lives. Nevertheless, the evidence available to 
Western historians on which an objective account of it 
can be based is still not extensive. The appearance of a 
study of it by Mr. Raphael Abramovitch, an eyewitness 
of and a participant in many of the events that he de- 
scribes, and a man of scrupulous integrity, constitutes 
an original source of primary importance and perma- 


nent value.” SIR ISAIAH BERLIN 
All Souls College, Oxford 


“The ... most important feature of Raphael Abramo- 
vitch’s history is the light it throws on the assessment 
of the Soviet Union today, its future course, and the 
relationship between the communist and the free world. 
‘These problems cannot be pursued in all their complex- 
ity, but the emphasis which the author puts on the in- 
terrelatedness of means and ends, of the indispensabil- 
ity of political democracy for any genuine system of 
social democracy, and the consequences of disregarding 
these principles, provides a reliable guideline. 
The Soviet Revolution “provides not only perspective 
upon one of the major ‘historical experiences of our 
era ..., it is, so to speak, a part of history comment- 
ing on itself. The day in which it will be circulated 
and read within the confines of the Soviet borders will 
be a day of rejoicing for free men everywhere.” 
SIDNEY Hook 
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-~ INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PRESS, INC. 
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the public library for this service. She and her 
assistant superintendent are to confer with one 
of the elementary school librarians in Tenafly 
for ideas and suggestions. She will be in charge 
of four schools initially, but I feel that it is an 
encouraging fact that her superintendent will 
accompany her. The school library program can 
hope to approximate the Standards only to the 
extent that the administration understands its 
educational values. 


I am tempted to add a final boast about the. 


public-school library relationships in Tenafly. We 
have been meeting on a regular monthly basis 
since the school year 1958-59. Our meetings are 
so harmonious and so wonderfully helpful to our 
joint effort to provide library service to Tenafly 
that we find it difficult to understand why the 
school-public library relationship is a problem 
in so many communities. We have been able to 
work out optimum patterns for areas where we 
should complement or supplement each other’s 
services; we have been able to adjust hours of 
service to equalize after-school pressures on the 
public library; we have effected economies by 
eliminating unnecessary duplication of resources; 
the public librarian,. with her story-hour, assists 
in the “readiness” program of the preschool 
children, and school library instruction not only 
makes the children more efficient public library 
users but continues to stimulate circulation of 
children’s books. 

Mrs. ELEANOR C. TRIMBLE 

Tenafly, New Jersey 


Dorethy McGinniss, executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Librarians, com- 
ments on the foregoing letter-article: Mrs. 
Trimble’s letter shows how laymen, teachers, and 


librarians whe strongly believe in the value of 


school libraries can bring them up to national 
standards gradually. The public and school li- 
brary cooperation which she reports is a vital 
part of a community's effort for the good of its 
youth. 

It is true as Mrs. Trimble says that regimented 
scheduling of classes in school libraries can 
sometimes interfere with a good ibrary pro- 
gram and inspiring service to individuals. How- 
ever, class activity in the library can be a valu- 
able experience for youngsters if librarian and 
teacher have planned together beforehand, if 
they both work with the students during their 
period in the library, and if time is given after- 
wards for individuals and groups to go to the 
library on their own. This presupposes, of course, 
that the library is large enough to allow indi- 
viduals and groups to be accommodated even 
when a class is present. eee 
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Leonore von Schroetter 
Librarian and teacher 
Collegiate School 

New York, New York 


“Minds grow by 
reaching...not 





by resting!” 


Many teachers like Miss Leonore von 
Schroetter are concerned with improv- 
ing the level of learning and perform- 
ance in junior high schools. So are the 
editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


When you challenge a student’s mind 
with interesting and provocative infor- 
mation ... when.you speak to him as 
an adult...when, by your attitude, 
you impress him with the importance 
of education to his future — you have 
helped him reach up for knowledge. 


That is why Encyclopaedia Britannica 
holds its editorial standards at a con- 
sistently high level — to help students 
reach up into new, larger areas of 
knowledge. Britannica gives complete, 
comprehensive, authoritative informa- 
tion on every topic. It avoids the half- 
answers and over-simplified informa- 
tion that can stifle a student’s curiosity 
to learn. Students don’t grow out of 
Britannica, they grow into it. 


Isn't this the kind of information you 
want your students to have?’ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 810-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 





Visit the Ready Reference Center sponsored by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in ALA’s Library of the Future at the Seattle World’s Fair 
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things to think about when 
planning anew BOOKMOBILE 


These are important considerations: 


e Advanced enginecring for easier handling, in 


è Experienced personal help in planning and town—on the highway. 


development. 


Gerstenslager offers you all these advantages 


@ Full choice of body styles and capacities. and more. This company pioneered the “li- 


e Top quality construction for long life and 


less maintenance. 


è Qualified field service for continuous, un- 


interrupted operation, 


brary-on-wheels’” concept and continues its 
leadership in bookmobile development. To 
keep pace with library requirements it partici- 
pates in and supports A.L.A. and E.R.T. ac- 
tivities at national, regional and state levels. 


© Newest interiors and equipment for smooth, There’s a Gerstenslager representative nearby 


efficient service. 


ready to work with you. His help is available 


@ Latest convenience features for librarians. without obligation. Write: 
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The fastest, easiest, book jacket cover 


vomi RRO-DAR 
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| ia ee > Actually, it’s a reflection of rapidly growing acceptance by 
ap -~ librarians throughout the country. Why have these covers 
| ~ been so successful? Because they make such good sense. 

| Because they save time, labor, material, repairing and 
rebinding. Bro-Dart’s exclusive “Self-Stick” tabs have 
| i been built right into our famous Plasti-Kleer® Lifetimes 
“at all four corners. Thus, the very maximum in protection 

| is assured. And there’s ho more need for messy glue or 
separate attaching tape. Order Lifetimes with “Self-Stick” 
| -tabs today. They fit better; last longer,. and no book Jacket 
l covers were ever easier to apply. 
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1) wit Home Office: Dept, 818C2, 56 me St., 2 A nye 
n O West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles ali 
INDUSTRIES In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


Library supplies o Library charging systems o Library furnitur 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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|LOST ART 
| OF 
| BROWSING 





J7 Browsing is a joy and a pleasure. Unfortunately it’s also becom- 
ing something of a lost art. Time was when you could mull over a 
choice of purchases and discuss them with the clerk. LZ It seldom 
happens ‘any more. Z In the age of self-service, people expect you 
to know what you want and get it. <7 That’s not so in the average 
library, and a good thing too. Libraries are meant to be unhurried 
places. Readers like to prowl through the stacks re-discovering ‘old 
friends and finding new ones. And it will be a sorry day indeed when 
readers stop asking the librarian, “What would you recommend?” 
J7 We like to sit back and think about the way our library stacks 
and other products are used. It shows in the products we supply. 


LIBRARY BUREAU & the oldest and only full line library 
supplier and consultant. 


Remington. Fland SYSTEMS Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Education for librarianship today faces two 
major pressures. Library administrators need 
many more librarians to staff the growing net- 
work of libraries, and they need quality edu- 
cation for young professionals who must serve 
increasingly sophisticated library publics. 

As librarians and library educators con- 
cerned with personnel needs of their states and 
regions work together to develop more effec- 
tive library education programs, two charac- 
teristics stand out. The first of these is the 
marked diversification in the programs, from 
undergraduate through doctoral, and the sec- 
ond is the increasingly insistent need for more 
effective articulation between graduate and 
undergraduate programs. 

Despite the wide variations in these pro- 
grams, three major areas of need can be 
easily identified—broader general education, 
stronger subject specialization, and more pro- 
found and imaginative professional education. 
Diversification that leads to valid flexibility is, 
of course, advantageous with respect both to 
program content and objectives. The main 
purposes of flexibility are so to tailor the cur- 
riculum as to develop young professionals with 
sound liberal arts preparation and subject and 
professional competence, and to provide incen- 
tive and opportunity for a dynamic growth 
that is characterized by sound judgment and 
creative, critical thinking. 

While it is generally recognized that library 
employers have the responsibility for provid- 
ing the young professional with opportunities 
for continuing education and growth, such 
provision can never fully compensate for the 
librarian’s inadequate background and prep- 
aration for the practice of his profession. The 
junior professional who goes to his first posi- 
tion without the ability to meet patrons on 
their own intellectual levels is very seriously 
handicapped. 


Experienced administrators and supervisors 
have reported that inadequate backgrounds 
reflect undergraduate programs that are un- 
sound because too little and too poor liberal 
arts education is required for admission and 
beceuse routines and techniques have been 
overemphasized. Without a broad cultural 
background students are unable to compre- 
hend underlying theory and principles, and 
concentration on routines and techniques of- 
tentimes results in inability to see the forest 
for the trees. If the student is unaware of or 
satished with this condition, he is likely to 
remain a technician; if he becomes aware of 
the limitations of his preparation, he finds his 
diploma an obstacle to his professional devel- 
opment and advancement. No potentially 
promising young student should be permitted 
to wander unwarned into the cul de sac rep- 
resented by the undergraduate program which 
fails to provide an adequate basis for graduate 
study later on. Such conditions as these have 
become a matter of very serious concern to 
thoughtful practitioners and library educators 
alike and have focused attention on the urgent 
need for more effective means of articulating 
the accredited graduate programs with the 
undergraduate programs that have mush- 
roomed over the country during the last few 
years. ; 

Pernaps equally as: important as sound ad- 
mission policies and curriculum content and 
quality is the strength of the faculty in library 
education programs. Few librarians would 
disagree with the standard which requires a 
faculty adequate in preparation and in size to 
accomplish the objectives of the library edu- 
cation agency. Disregard of this standard, 
however, is not uncommon. One example is 
the dependence on library staff members as 
instructors in these programs. To assign a 
teaching load and professorial rank to the al- 
ready burdened library staff member without 
providing him with adequate time for prep- 
aration, for teaching, for conferences with 
students, etc., is symptomatic of shortsighted 
and irresponsible administration. 

Important meetings at which employers, 
educators, and practitioners will reexamine 
the problems of library education are sched- 
uled for Cleveland in April and for Miami 
Beach in June. The Cleveland meeting, spon- 
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sored by the Library Services Branch of the 
Office of Education and the School of Library 
Service of Western Reserve University, is an 
Institute on the Future of Library Education. 
About 100 participants will explore needed 
changes in library school curricula and re- 
search needs and make recommendations 
which, it is hoped, will “stimulate further 
conferences, needed research, and wide dis- 
cussion so that ultimate changes in library 
education will be soundly based.” At Miami 
Beach there will be a joint program of the 
Library Education Division, the Reference 
Services Division, and the Association of 
American Library Schools dealing with the 
practice and teaching of reference work; and 
a second joint program of LED, the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools, and the 
Junior Members Round Table that will be 
concerned with the junior professional’s prep- 
aration and with his induction into the pro- 
fession. 

Two units of ALA have immediate respon- 
sibility for education for librarianship, the 
Committee on Accreditation and the Library 
Education Division. The COA is charged by 
the ALA with the task of maintaining stand- 
ards in education for librarianship and of 
accrediting graduate library education pro- 
grams, a responsibility that is acknowledged 
by the National Commission on Accrediting. 
In addition to evaluating new programs, the 
COA administers a continuing review of ac- 
credited programs and through consultative 
services assists agencies endeavoring to 
strengthen their programs. The Library Educa- 
tion Division has the responsibility for study- 
ing changing needs for library education, de- 
veloping effective educational programs, and 
serving as a clearinghouse for exchange of 
ideas. . 

Both the COA and the LED will soon be 
concerned with another matter to be reported 
on at the Miami Beach meeting by a commit- 
tee of the LED which has been considering 
the need for separate standards for graduate 
programs in school librarianship. If it should 
. be demonstrated that these programs are not 
different in quality from their counterparts 
in the ALA accredited schools, the question 
then is whether COA should continue to re- 
gard them as being outside its sphere of re- 
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sponsibility—the 1951 Standards for Accredi- 
tation do not permit ALA accreditation of 
programs devoted primarily or exclusively to 
the preparation of librarians for a particular 
type of work. A more basic question, however, 
is whether the concept of a common core of 
knowledge for all librarians, regardless of type 
of work—a concept upon which present ac- 
crediting standards are based—is-now to be 
abandoned by the profession. A main charac- 
teristic of any profession, it may be noted, is 
the belief in a core of knowledge for all who 
engage in the practice of the profession. 

In the final analysis, providing leadership 
for undergraduate programs rests with library 
leaders in the immediate area. Accreditation at 
this level comes under the jurisdiction of two 
agencies that are recognized by the National 
Committee on Accrediting—the appropriate 
regional association and the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
Since both these agencies are concerned with 
the overall program of an institution, no crit- 
ical evaluation is made of the library educa- 
tion program unless the institution itself re- 
quests such help. Only then is a member of 
the evaluation team selected to represent the 
area of librarianship. It follows, then, that only 
as the library profession exercises intelligent, 
responsive and responsible leadership that li- 
brary education programs can be made more 
nearly adequate for the present and future 
needs of the profession or that the two pro- 
gram levels can be articulated in a real and 
meaningful way. Appropriate units of the ALA 
will always stand ready to serve this caliber of 
leadership.—Robert R. Douglass and Sarah 
Rebecca Reed. eee 


SCALE MODELS 
FOR LIBRARY PLANNING 


With Planomatic scale models your easily developed plans 
become dramatic tools for conveying ideas to others, For more 


information write 


M & M industries Box 31 South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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YOUNG ADULT TITLES 


PEENEMUNDE TO CANAVERAL by Dieter K. 
Huzél. Introduction by Dr. Wernher von Braun. A 
dramatic eye-witness account of the birth of the Space 
Age—the first hand story of the German rocket devel- 
opment base at Peenemunde by the man who became 
Dr. von Braun’s top assistant. June 288 pp $4.95 


ALL ABOUT GIRLS by Jon Whitcomb. One of Amer- 
ica’s best known artist-writers explores the wonderful 
= world of women with wit, wisdom and sentiment. He 
. reveals the s2crets by which women have achieved 
* successful careers. March 256 pp. $4.95 


Hy DIETER K., HUZEL 
ve. sig 





THE WORLD OF GREAT COMPOSERS by David 
Ewen. Each of 37 great composers is represented here 
in a four-faceted portrait: a biography, an intimate < 
sketch by a contemporary, a critical essay, and a state- COMPOSERS 
ment by the composer himself. April 550 pp.- $10.00 DAVID KWEN 


POLLY BERGEN BOOK OF BEAUTY, FASHION 
& CHARM by Polly Bergen. A popular actress and 
singer reveals her secrets to confident beauty, charm 
and personality. Tips and tricks with make-up, hair- 
styles and accessories, are disclosed. _ 

Ready 256 pp. $4.95 


THE WORLD 
OF GREAT 


td 


al H 
Polly Bergen 
BOOK OF BEAUTY; 
FASHION 
and CHARM 


DY POLLY WERGEN 





EXPLORING THE SECRETS OF THE SEA by 
William J. Cromie. A young scientist and explorer 
describes man’s exploration of the sea. How land 
masses and ocean basins were formed and how life 
evolved in the dark recesses of the sea make fasci- 
nating reading. f June 192 pp. $3.95 


MY LIFE OF HIGH ADVENTURE by Grant Pear- 
son with Philip H. Newill. Exciting story of 25 years 
as a ranger in Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska. 
| Adventures range from encounters with the wildlife of 
the region to a thrilling rescue of air crash survivors. 

February 272 pp. $4.95 





CATALOG & APPROVAL COPIES AVAILABLE FROM LIBRARY SERVICE DEPT., P.O. BOX 500 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS l T NEW JERSEY 
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Choose the New 
From Abingdon 


Published April 9... 


Consider Miss Lily 
Alyene Porter. Here is a gay, light- 
hearted story about the fabulous 
Miss Lily, head of the Larchmont 
School of Expression, part drama 


and part finishing school for teen- 
age girls. Vividly portrayed are their 
aspirations, successes, and failures. 
By the author of Papa Was A 
Preacher. 176 pages. $3.50 





Growing in the Life of Prayer 
Harold Wiley Freer. These resources show 
how prayer may be elevated to the highest 
level. Thirty-two prayer-meditations, with 
exercises and illustrative stories. 176 pages. 

$3 

Sangster’s Special-Day Sermons 
W. E. Sangster. Perceptive sermons for 17 


special oceasions. They also deal with ques- 
tions that arise daily. 160 pages. $2.50 


Characteristics of Jesus 
W. McFerrin Stowe. Fourteen sermons on the 
traits of Jesus—his humility, aggressiveness, 
friendliness, creativity, and authority. 128 
pages. $2.50 


The Work of the Holy Spirit 


Lycurgus M. Starkey, Jr. A study of John 
Wesley’s belief and practice of the guidance, 
forgiveness, and power of the Holy Spirit. 
176 pages. 


A Vital Encounter 
Christianity and Communism 
F. Ernest Johnson. A study of communism and 
its impact on Christianity. Here is the story 
from people who have lived with commu- 
nism. 176 pages. Paper, $2.25 


Vocal Technique 
For Children and Youth 


Madeline D. Ingram and William C. Rice. This 
is a comprehensive study. of the developing 
speaking and singing voice, with a discussion 
of the problems and their practical solu- 


' tions. 160 pages. $3 
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APEX 
PAPERBOUND REPRINTS 


And the Prophets by Clovis G. Chappell. “Ex- 
cellent study of the personality, character- 
istics, experiences, and messages of 15 of the 
prophets,”-—-Watchman-Examiner. 208 pages. 

95¢ 


Communion Meditations edited by Gaston 
Foote. “A useful book of sermons cut to fit 
the communion service, both in length and 
subject matter ... texts, ideas, and major 
theme outlines.”——Pulpit Digest. 176 pages. 

95¢ 


Sermons on Old Testament Heroes by Clarence 
E. Macartney. “Dr. Macartney has a gift for 
this kind of character study ...a simple, 
direct style. He makes each character stand 
out clearly .. .”-——-Union Seminary Review. 
248 pages. 95g 


Now to Live! by Ralph W. Sockman. “Select- 
ed addresses delivered over the National 
Radio Pulpit to an audience that has re- 
sponded with 25,000 letters a month.”—New 
York Times, 216 pages. 95¢ 


A Light Unto My Path by Wallace Fridy. 
“Forty devotional readings based on Bible 
texts . . . Simple in language, illustrated 
with well-selected anecdotes.” —Fort Worth 
Tribune. 128 pages. 69¢ 


Walking with God by Costen J. Harrell. 
“Bishop Costen J. Harrell, in a pocket edi- 
tion called Walking With God, has developed 
sixty short devotional themes of about 500 
words each, appropriately captioned with 
Scripture.”—-World Call. 192 pages. 95¢ 


Everyday Religious Living by Joseph Fort 
Newton. “Written in his facile style, with 
a gift for illustration and pungent phrase, 
each one is sound and rich in meeting the 
problems that beset every person.”—The 
Churchman. Sixty-five inspirational chap- 
ters. 256 pages. 95g 


One Hundred and One Hymn Stories by Carl 
F. Price. “This little book will be found of 
interest to a wide circle as it contains anno- 
tations of some of the most familiar and 
best loved of our English hymns.”—Thke 
Princeton Theological Review. 112 pages. 

69¢ 


Published May 7... 


Time for All Things 


Charlie W. Shedd. Ten affirmations for Chris- 
tian use of time. The author encourages the 
reader to distinguish between the important 
and the trivial. 96 pages. $2 


Barriers and Bridges 
to Brotherhood 


Haskell M. Miller, A guide to understanding 
and improving intergroup relations. Deals 
especially with problems caused by the 
struggle for power and by prejudice and 
discrimination. 192 pages. $3.50 


The Organist and Hymn Playing 
Austin C. Lovelace. For the church organist 
who wants to improve the quality of his 
hymn playing. Technical phases of hymn 
playing are discussed in deail. Includes bib- 
liography. 72 pages. Paper, $1.25 


Living with Royalty 
Clovis G. Chappell. Master preacher Chappell 
turns to the Old Testament for these 12 
sermons on men who led Israel in good 
times and bad. He discusses David, Saul, 
Ahab, Joash, Hezekiah and others who 
helped to guide the destinies of Israel. 128 
pages. $2.50 


Published June 11... 


Religion: 

A Psychological Interpretation 
Orlo Strunk, Jr. The purpose of this book is 
to understand religious behavior. Applies 
perceptual behavior to the field of religion. 
128 pages. $2.50 


Kerygma and History 
Selected, translated, and edited by Carl E, 
Braaten and Roy A. Harrisville. A perceptive 
symposium on the theology of Rudolf Bult- 
mann. 240 pages. $5 


The Pianist and Church Music 


William S. Mathis. Discusses the role of the 
piano and the pianist in the church; gives 
practical suggestions for playing at services, 
improvising, and accompanying the soloist 
and choir. Includes bibliography and reper- 
toire lists. 112 pages. Paper, $1.25 


Prayers for Youth 


Walter Dudley Cavert. Seventy-two brief 
prayers for junior high and high school 
youth. In addition to helping young people 
express themselves in prayer, the book seeks 
to meet their needs for deeper personal con- 
victions. 80 pages. Imitation leather covers. 

Pocket Size, $1.25 


The Old Testament Roots 
Of Our Faith 
Paul and Elizabeth Achtemeier. This book 
tells with crystal clarity the dramatic story 
of God’s unfolding purpose as he reveals 
himself to the Hebrew people. The book is 
a readable and exciting story of God’s call, 
man’s rebellion, and Christs purpose as 
landmarks in human history. 160 pages. $3 


Man’s Faith and Freedom 
Gerald O. McCulloh, editor. The theological 


-influence of Jacobus Arminius, 16th century 


Dutch reformer, in Europe, England, and 
America. Six lectures. 128 pages. $2.50 


Methodism and Society: 
Guidelines for Strategy 
Herbert E, Stotts and Pau! Deats, Jr. Vol. 4 of 
the series, The Methodist Church in Social 
Thought and Action. 368 pages. $5.50 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Library 2l opens at the Seattle World Fair on April 21. This ALA Exhibit, occupying 
9,000 square feet, will provide a six-month opportunity for the general public, 
educators, and librarians to catch a glimpse into the future of libraries, 
ALA's objective, as determined and purposefully pursued by the ALA Library 21 
Advisory Committee under the chairmanship of Irving Lieberman, director of the 
University of Washington Library School, "is to dramatize the importence of 
making fuller use of recorded knowledge and information, of making better 
use of competent teachers in schools and colleges, and of providing an 
efficient organization of information essential to business, industry, and 
government", A well-nigh incredible amount of constant cooperation end 
assistance from the several sponsors, many lorg hours of planning by librar- 
ians - especially by the Advisory Committee and Seattle-area librarians - 
have gone into the making of Library 21, Some seventy-two librarians, each 
working for a period of four to five weeks, will staff the Exhibit. More than 
$300,000 has been received for support of Library 21; much more is represented 
by outlays for design, construction, equipment, and staffing - all told, the 
total worth of Library 21 is in excess of $2,000,000, 


President Morton, who will go to Honolulu for the spring meeting of the Hawaii 
Library Association, will head the delegation of librarians who will be in 
Ssattle on April 21 for the formal opening of Library 21, 


National Library Week will take place for the fifth consecutive year, April 8-1). 
his highly effective anual observance of a year-round program has probably 

done more than any other single effort in calling the attention of all to the 
values and needs of libraries, books, and reading. Seeing the observance of 
National Library Week in different communities:of the Nation is an exciting 
experience. I have been privileged to see the Week under way in different 
localities ~ once in West Memphis, Arkansas, once in Denver, Colorado, and 
once I had time on my hands to follow the Week by radio, television, and 
newspapers and magazines. This year, thanks to the Alabama Library Association, 
I shall see National Library Week in Huntsville, Alabama, The library profes- 
sion and, more important, the people of the country, owe much to the National 
Book. Committee, the staff of NIW, and to the hundreds of men and women through- 
out the country who give so much in thought and effort each year to the 
understanding and improvement of libraries through NIW, 


Miss D., Marie Grieco has accepted appointment to serve as Visiting Professor to 
the Institute of Library Science, University of the Philippines. ALA is 
assisting in the further development of the University's library science pro- 
gram through a grant. of funds from the Rockefeller Foundation. Miss Sarah K. 
Vann, first’ Visiting Professor under the Project, completes her assignment at 
the end of March, Miss Grieco received her master's degree from the Columbia 
University School of Library Service in 1959. She was graduated from the 
New York State College for Teachers in 19h49 and received the M.A. degree from 
the same institution in 1952, 


With. ihe Miami Beach Conference only two and one-half months away, you are reminded 
to..bring your 1962 ALA Membership Card with you, The registration fee for 
ALA personal members will be $7.50 for the Conference ($3 for daily registra- 
tion); Oo non-members the registration fee is $12.50 for the entire Conference 
or $5. for-daily registration. Your Membership Card should be presented when 
you, register. 
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Speaking of membership in ALA - if you retired with twenty-five years of consecutive 
membership in the Association and were a current member at the time of 
permanent retirement from library service, you are eligible, upon application, 
for Continuing Membership without charge. 


We are happy to announce that the Califomia State Board of Education, at its 
meeting on March 8, 1962, in Sacramento, approved the American Association of 
School Librarians (a division of ALA and a Department of NEA) for membership 
by California schools and county superintendents of schools. The approval 


of AASL makes it possible for school libraries of California to bacome 
institutional members, 


How Libraries and Schools Can Resist Censorship, approved by the ALA Council at 
Midwinter (see March ALA Bulletin) will be available in reprint form in 
April, The Statement has been endorsed by the following organizations: 
NEA Commission on Professional. Rights and Responsibilities, the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A., the National Book Committee, the National 
Council :6f Teachers of English, and the American Book Publishers Council, 


The old building at Fifty East Huron, which housed the Association until the 
move into the North-South Wing last December, is no more. Demolition has 
been completed, and construction of the East-West Wing is under way. 


Sme Se ayk 


David H, Clift 
Executive Director 


March 19, 1962 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17-25, 1962; Chicago, July 14-20, 1963 

(tentative); St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, 

July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meeting, Chi- 
cago: Jan. 28—-Feb. 2, 1963. 
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SORT FASTER... 


— 





FILE FASTER... 


POST FASTER... 


you can do it FASTER 

® 

wih SORTKWIK 
‘S 


THE oe s 


ANVISIBLE — (NA N7 
FINGERTIP 4 













SSK RUBBER FINGERS ... 
A) 





' SPONGES 
PAEAN 
Just apply SORTKWIK to fingertips for 
greaseless, stainless, tacky film. Pick up 
papers easily, quickly. Hygroscopic ac- 
tion attracts moisture to fingers, makes 
one application long lasting. Contains 
no drying alcohol. Washes off easily. 
Widely used throughout the country 
wherever paper handling is a problem. 


a *aere 


ONLY 50¢ EACH 


AT YOUR STATIONERS 


SPECIAL OFFER: Write on your 
letterhead for full size container 
to test on the job. 





© June 1961 


LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DEPY.AL-4, 2736 Lyndale Avenue South « Minneapolis 8, Minn, 
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FLY DELTA 
to the Convention 


era AIR oe 
; ere YET ELISE CIE FES 





AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Miami Beach—~June 17-22 
Fontainebleau Hotel 


You'll spend more time at the convention if 
you jef there and back on Deltal And service 
is always in the famed Delta tradition ... 
personal, quick .and exceedingly thoughtful. 
Fly Delta jets to Miami from 


CHICAGO TAMPA 

DETROIT SAN DIEGO 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 

LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS 


Choose deluxe first-class or thrifty tourist on 
every Delta 4-engine flight, including jets. 
Other fast, dependable flights from many ad- 
ditional cities from the north, midwest and 
south, 


We suggest you make your reservations now. 
For personalized convention service, call your 
nearest Delta office, see your Travel Agent or 
write Delta Air Lines, Convention Bureau, ' At- 
lanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 





DELTA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 


April 1962 


IF YOU HAD 
BRO-DART’S SYSDAC, 
CHARGING DESK 
ROUTINES WOULD BE | Sy | ecm 
THIS SIMPLE... PESENE 


second (no date due cards needed) 








..» file book cards in one master file— date . . locate all information (even borrower’s 


a ay (or in regular date due file—date address) right on the book card 
ab in 





» » on return, remove the Sysdac record .. and the only special supply you'd need is 
tape and slip the book card back into its this borrower’s card with metal address plate 
pocket (no book card replacements to make) 


BETTER FIND OUT MORE ABOUT SYSDAC,™ TODAY! 
THE AUTOMATIC BOOK CARD CHARGING SYSTEM 


Pno- wif SEEI St NewerR dau 
— INDUSTRIES — $8s#'S. Sapufveda giya." 1S9 


Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Library supplies w Bro-Dart Books, Inc. = Library Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd, 
furniture w Alanar Book Processing Center, Inc, m 520 King Street, West 
Library charging systems = Unidoc Service, Inc. Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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Heading best 
seller lists | 

just four short “a 
weeks after — oe 
publication! 


THE 
GUNS OF 
AUGUST 


by Barbara W. Tuchman 
MACMILLAN . $6.95 


“In this well-documented and iacu readable account of the first month 
of World War I, the author describes the massive drama of the first battles. 
She also proves her thesis, quoted from. Maréchal.de Saxe ‘the human heart. 
is the starting point of all matters pertaining to war,’ with her vivid biographical 
sketches. Allied and German statesmen and generals whose strengths and weak- 
nesses influenced the course of war are perfectly portrayed. The funeral of 
Edward VII, at which pomp disguised stupidity and malice, is the curtain 
raiser...” ALA Booklist, March 1, 1962 . 
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soldier, statesman and patriot of unrivaled stature ee 


THE TRIUMPH OF INTEGRITY A Portrait of Charles de Gaulle 


BY DUNCAN GRINNELL- MILNE MACMILLAN «+ $5.00 


THE TRIUMPH OF INTEGRITY is controversial and righteously wrathful. 
It is also generous in its heartfelt admiration and it is continuously interesting. 
-——-Orville Prescott, New York Times 


COLLIER- MACMILLAN LIBRARY DIVISIO B0 ith Ave, Hew York 11, RY. 
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by Everett T. Moore 


L.A.S TROPIC DECISION AND THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF COMMUNITY STANDARDS 


The conviction of Bradley R. Smith, a Holly- 
wood bookseller, for violating California’s new 
cbscenity law by selling a copy of Henry Mil- 
ler’s Tropic of Cancer, brought to an end one of 
the most highly publicized seminars in modern 
literature in the history of Los Angeles. During 
its six-week session in municipal court, a proces- 
sion of witnesses offered their opinions as to 
whether the novel is a book of “social impor- 
tance” or “obscene,” according to the state’s 
definition—“to the average person, applying con- 
temporary standards, the predominant appeal of 
the matter, taken as a whole, is to prurient inter- 
est, ie. a shameful or morbid interest in nudity, 
sex, or excretion, which goes substantially be- 
yond customary limits of candor in description 
or representation of such matters and is matter 
which is utterly without redeeming social impor- 
tance.” 

Smith was arrested last October. His convic- 
tion came on February 23, and he was to be 
sentenced on March 16. The maximum penalty 
for the misdemeanor is six months in jail and/ 
or $1000 fine. 

Both prosecution and defense summoned ex- 
perts—according to their lights—to testify as to 
the book’s worth and its fitness to be read by 
“the average man.” To all intents and purposes, 
Tropic of Cancer was on trial, not Mr. Smith. 
It could not be otherwise. The prosecution would 
show that the defendant had knowingly sold a 
book which could be shown to be without lit- 
erary value (“latrine literature,” City Attorney 
Roger Arnebergh had called it). The jury would 
have to weigh “contemporary standards” in de- 
ciding on the innocence or guilt of the book- 
seller who allegedly had said to the police oft- 
cers who arrested him that the book was “very 
cbscene” and without “any redeeming social im- 
portance.” (In the trial he said, “The obscenity 
is overruled in The Tropic. The guy is very 
funny.” ) 


EVERY FOUR-LETTER WORD 
Required reading for the seminar was the text 


of Tropic of Cancer. It was read aloud to the jury 
of nine women and three men by a deputy city 
attcrney despite Defense Attorney Mark Tumble- 
son’s protest that this would “transform a silent 
individual process into a public performance.” 
Judge Kenneth Holaday said it would be the 
“most expeditious way.” But he would not admit 
as evidence the dust jacket’s laudatory remarks 
by such critics as Karl Shapiro, Norman Cousins, 
Harry T. Moore, and John Ciardi, ruling that 
this material was “mostly hearsay” and would be 
“prajudicial.” 

The reading, without dramatic effects, was ac- 
complished in four days, and reportedly bored 
the jurors greatly—though one of the men was 
described by a reporter as having grinned repeat- 
edly through the reading. . 

Early witnesses for the prosecution produced 
no surprises. There was the manager of a news 
company who said he would not risk handling 
the paperback edition. There was County Super- 
intendent of Schools C. C. Trillingham, who said 
perhaps he was too civilized, but “I can see no 
merit in the use of so many four-letter words.” 

Appearance of Mrs. Edith Stafford, former 
president of the Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 
cation, brought back memories of embattled days 
in the school board when Unesco was a six-letter 
word. She thought Tropic to be filthy, dirty, ob- 
scene, and “designed to stir carnal and lustful 
passions.” 

With the appearance of Howard S. McDonald, 
president of Los Angeles State College, and El- 
lis A. Jarvis, recently retired superintendent of 
city schools, the trial took on more character. 
President McDonald felt that after reading the 
booz he wanted to go take a bath. He couldn’t 
read it to his wife or his children or his grand- 
children; nor would he want to go into a class- 
room and read it. Mr. Jarvis found Tropic ob- 
scene in its “total concern and description of the 
functions and structure of the organs of repro- 
duction and excretion, and the use, misuse, and 
perversion thereof.” 

But it was the educators’ response to the de- 
fense attorney’s literary quiz that some folk are 
still marveling at. McDonald, asked if he had 
ever read The Sun Also Rises, said he had not, 
and that he could not recall having heard of it. 
The same for God’s Little Acre and By Love 
Possessed. Was he familiar with the painter 
named Matisse, mentioned frequently by Miller? 
He could not say positively whether he had 
heard of him. Jarvis said he had not heard of 
Lolita or To Have and Have Not, and was not 
sure who wrote For Whom the Bell Tolls. God’s 
Little Acre he thought was written by Faulkner, 
but he was not sure. 
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DID UCLA OPERATE A BOOKMOBILE FOR MILLER? 


Lawrence Clark Powell, dean of the UCLA 
School of Library Service, an early witness for 
the defense, was questioned in detail about his 
long friendship with Miller and how it might 
have influenced his opinion about Tropic of Can- 
cer. Was it true that he ran a bookmobile serv- 
ice from the UCLA library to Miller’s home in 
Beverly Glen? He did drop books off at Miller’s 
home, he said, there being no public transporta- 
tion up the canyon; and he did bring them into 
the house. “You don’t think I would have left 
them in the street?” But their friendship, he 
said, was “not a social friendship, but profes- 
sional in a library and literary sense.” 

Dean Powell considered Tropic a book “of so- 
cial importance” because of “its power of lan- 
guage, fidelity of description, and feeling of the 
characters, which have nothing to do with sex.” 
He saw it as “a graphic picture of Bohemian 
society at a given time and in a given country.” 

There was a sharp exchange when he was 
asked by Deputy City Attorney Ed George to 
read several passages in the book describing sex- 
ual acts. He refused, saying they were “grossly 
realistic and boring” and that he was interested 
in Miller for other reasons. 

Also testifying for the defense were two mem- 
bers of UCLA’s English department and two 
members of President McDonald’s own faculty 
at Los Angeles State College. 


Robert R. Kirsch, literary editor of the Los 


Angeles Times, a key witness for the defense, 
placed Tropic of Cancer in the tradition of 
Pepys and Casanova, and as a work of wide in- 
fluence in modern American writing. Hardly a 
writer of consequence in the United States today 
has not in some way been influenced by Miller’s 
approach to fictional autobiography, positively 
or negatively, he said. His language, he thought, 
while unpleasant, and going beyond the lan- 
guage of candor in a social situation, is, “to one 
who had lived in this community, certainly not 
unfamiliar,” 

There were other professors and literary folk 
for the defense, as there were for the prosecu- 
tion. And there were clergymen who defended 
and those who deplored. The Rev. Glenn Whit- 
lock, pastoral counselor in the United Presby- 
terian Church, thought the book not obscene in 
the legal sense, but the outburst of an angry 
person over the meaninglessness of modern life. 
The Rev. John R. Baker, of the Neighborhood 
Church of Pasadena, considered Tropic a work 
that illustrated “a desperate quest for salvation 
in the traditional religious sense.” But the Rev. 
Raymond R. Lindquist, of the First Presbyterian 
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Church of Hollywood, condemned the book as 
“morbid, disgusting, and filthy”; and Rabbi 
Ernest R. Trattner, of the Westwood Temple, de- 
nounced it as an anti-Semitic, inflammatory, 
and “highly dangerous” book. He compared it to 
Hitler's Mein Kampf and held that Miller 
preached genocide against all the human race. 

The prosecution’s ace witness was Dr. Frank 
C. Baxter, professor emeritus of English at the 
University of Southern California, and nationally 
known television performer. He was on the stand 
for the entire day, and attracted the first full 
courtroom of the trial. “This book is purposely 
and determinedly obscene and purposely and 
determinedly shocking,” he said. He declared it 
to be utterly without social worth: that he could 
not find fifty lines in the whole book of redeem- 
ing value. He described it as “an anarchie dec- 
laration against all values.” 


BETTER THE HYDROGEN BOMB! 


Dr. Baxter was fiercely critical of the profes- 
sors and ministers who had testified to the book’s 
social importance. He was aghast at testimony 
that it had “deeply religious content.” As to 
censorship, he said that we have to live by rule 
in a complex society, and that he believed Tropic 
to be “below the twilight zone where the matter 
of acceptability is debated.” He remarked that if 
the book depicted the life of an average Los 
Angeles citizen he would welcome, “with great 


‘ joy,’ the hydrogen bomb. 


Further witnesses for the prosecution included 
Leon Uris, who said the book was a perverted, 
irrational babbling from an unhealthy mind. “I 
don’t think this man is a writer,” he said, “I 
don’t think this is a book.” And there were 
police psychiatrists who feared the possible ef- 
fects of the book on insecure minds. 

Abraham Kaplan, professor of philosophy at 
UCLA, led the defense’s rebuttal, saying that 
Tropic “reflected the despair and anguish felt by 
people living in a social framework that seems 
senseless, trying to build their lives from scratch 
and making a miserable mess of it.” Its ex- 
traordinary degree of candor was one of the 
book’s virtues, he thought. A professor of eco- 
nomics at Claremont Men’s College, Proctor 
Thomson, made a point of refuting prosecution 
testimony that the book is politically subversive 
and hostile to the Jews. “The whole thrust and 
tenor is against the totalitarian civilization,” he 
said. “Miller‘s whole philosophy is one of the 
individual.” 

The jurors’ heads must have spun after such 
determined testimony on both sides. The trial 
had followed a devious course; and although the 
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judge had shown an early disinclination to admit 
any testimony about literary values and literary 
parallels with the past, much comment and com- 
parison finally were admitted, both for prosecu- 
tion and defense. In permitting the trial to take 
this course, the judge appeared to admit the 
dilemma of having to test a literary work ac- 
cording to standards of “the average person.” 


TOO MANY ENGLISH PROFESSORS--TOO FEW WOMEN 


At the close, the prosecution denounced the 
defense for drawing its witnesses from a small 
“outer fringe” of the community—from “an un- 
representative group of artists, poets, and Eng- 
lish professors”—-and for apparently being un- 
able to produce a single woman to speak for the 
book. “No woman in her right mind would de- 
fend it,” the prosecuting attorney said; and he 
told the jury this meant that half the community 
had been unrepresented by the defense. 

These arguments apparently sank in, for the 
jury decided the book was “just too rough, too 
far below the line, for public sale.” It considered 
that its appeal was predominantly to prurience 
and without redeeming qualities. Despite the 
lengthy debate over the book’s literary merit, the 
jury did not consider this of importance in mak- 
ing its decision. 


For some time before the arrest the standards 
of the community had shown wide variations. 
Some booksellers had stocked the book; others 
had not, either on principle or through caution. 
Public libraries had also differed widely in their 
actions. The Los Angeles City Public Library 
waited until the federal government had made 
clear it no longer considered Tropic obscene, 
then decided to order, but did not act before the 
city attorney ordered the bookseller’s arrest. 

The county public library declared from the 
start that it would not purchase the book. Other 
libraries in the region—Pasadena, Glendale, 
Santa Monica—followed suit. But in Glendale’s 
neighboring city, Burbank, the book was avail- 
able in the public library, as it was also in Pasa- 
dena’s neighbor, Arcadia. 

Even after the arrest, a citizen of Los Angeles 
who strayed over into Beverly Hills could walk 
unashamedly into a prominent bookstore and 
buy a copy of Tropic at list price. The pattern 
reflected the crazy quilt of Southern California’s 
political jurisdictions; for community standards, 
it seems, are no less confused in their overlap- 
pings and in the impreciseness of their bounda- 
ries. The average man is always likely to forget 
whose jurisdiction he is in at any given moment. 
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BOOKS THAT YOUNG ADULTS WILL ENJOY 
ADVENTURE AND SUSPENSE IN STORMY SCOTLAND 


OLD HOUSE OF FEAR 


by Russell Kirk, $3.95 


Selected by the ALA Young Adult Services Division as an Interesting 
Adult Book for Young People, 1961. : 


“An unblushing ‘Gothic tale’ and a good one”—Saturday Review 
“Russell Kirk has undeniable talents” —Time 
“A thriller’ Life 


“We follow him with dazed and delighted attention from the first muffled 
cry to the final midnight scream”-—The New Yorker 


“Lovingly and thrillingly executed”—Anthony Boucher, New York Times | 


“Suspenseful”—Library Journal 








AN INSTRUCTIVE BOOK FOR GIRLS 
[ Was Jacqueline Kennedy’s Dressmaker 


by Mini Rhea and Frances Spatz Leighton 
with 100 pages of fashion drawings, $5.50 


Mini Rhea helped Mrs. Kennedy (then Jacqueline Bouvier) develop the 
“look” that changed America’s fashions, This book has hundreds of 
vitally important fashion hints and tips that help each woman and girl 
form an individual sense of style. Charmingly written, full of admiration 
for Mrs, Kennedy, but in no sense an “official” biography. 


Land, Wood & Water 


by U.S. Senator Robert S. Kerr i 
Introduction by Vice-President Lyndon Johnson 
Illustrated, Index, $4.95 


“For its conservation and for its urgency, LAND, WOOD & WATER is the 
most important and alert survey we have had from any public fgure”— 
Edmund Weeks, The Atlantic Monthly 


“In Robert Kerr, Senator from Oklahoma, the cause of conservation has 
a powerful and effective voice that demands attention”—Chicago Tribune 


LAND, WOOD & WATER is an essential part of any natural resources 
library. 


MY THIRTY YEARS BACKSTAIRS at the WHITE HOUSE 


by Lillian Rogers Parks and Frances Spatz Leighton, $4.95 


A new, classic book that every child, student and adult enjoys reading. 
Perfect to introduce young people to contemporary history on che human 
level: a maid’s view of the Presidents, from Taft through Eisenhower. 
ices 5 Best-Seller. An absolutely delightful book for young people 
to read. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


TARGET FOR TOMORROW SCIENCE CIRCUS 
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by Dr. I. M. Levitt by Bob Brown 
Illustrated, Index, $4.95 Wlustrated, $4.50 
“Recommended” — Library Journal SCIENCE CIRCUS clarifies science and makes it fun 
“Up to date”’—Christian Science Moniter to learn. Bob Brown, formerly s science teacher in high 
“A highly readable popular discussion of a num- achool, is a noted lecturer on popular science for high 
ber of areas involved in man’s flight in apace” achool audiences. 


m~m AILA Booklist 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PERSONALITY: 
A Behavioral Science | 
By E. Earl Baughman, George S. Welsh 


Clear presentation of the most recent behavioral 
concepts ‘in personality, suitable for readers 
with dierent backgreunds and interests. 


576 pages $7. 25 





MAN AND THE EARTH 

by Joseph B. Hoyt 

Combines a comprehensive explanation of 

the main elements of the physical landscape with 


a sensitive description of the way man 
lives in the different environments: of the world. 


575 pages $l v2 





JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH: 
An Introduction to his Life and Works 
by Russell Hancock Miles 


the man and the composer. A stimulating 
foreword by Mark Van Doren enriches this 
well documented discussion. 


192 pages $3.95 





LIVE: A Handbook of Survival 
in Nuclear Attack: — 


by Rogers S. Cannell 
A complete, exhaustively researched, illustrated 


handbook for the layman and his family in the event 
of a nuclear attack upon the United States. - 


130 pages $4.95 


+ 
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Order from Library Service Department, P. O. Box 500 


PRENTICE- HALL, INC. | ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS; N. J. 
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Presents a complete and lively picture of Bach, 
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o AVAILABLE FOR 8 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


B Sd Catalog of the WORLD WAR I COLLECTION 
The New York Public Library ` 


` This catalog forms an excellent bibliography, including works in many languages, 
' .- analytical-entries for important articles’ in scholarly journals, and thousands of pam- 
pure oy 000 cards, 4 volumes. $165. w (U.S). $181.50 (Outside U.S.). 


Library Catalog of the PEABODY INSTITUTE 


The vast resources of this distinguished Library are made available through its dic- 
tionary catalog, which serves as an outstanding guide to older scholarly literaturé.. 
10 Ba pages. 13 volumes. $412.00 (U.S.). $453.20 (Outside U. ey: 


_ Catalog and Shelf List of the | | 
~ YALE COLLECTION OF WESTERN AMERICANA 
a This is one of the nation’s largest collections of rare books relating to the American 
. West. It covers the whole trans-Mississippi West (including the Canadian Northwest 


and Alaska). from the earliest discoveries to the passing of the frontier. 55,500 cards. 
4 volumes: $225.00 (U.S.). $247.50 (Outside U.S.). 


QUAKER NECROLOGY 
. Haverford College Library 


This index, representing entries from four Quaker periodicals, is a valuable guide to 
both brief death notices and longer biographical articles about individual Quakers. 
46, 000 cards. 2 volumes. $185. 00 (U.S.). $203.50 (Outside U.S.). 


Catalog of the Edward E. Ayer Collection of | 
| AMERICANA AND AMERICAN INDIANS 


‘This collection comprises some 90,000 volumes on the Indian of the Americas, North 
and South. It extends chronologically from pre-history to modern times. Studies in 
‘archaeology, ethnology and anthropology are included, as well as descriptions of voyages 
and ttavels, cartography, Hawaii, the Philippines and Oceania. 169,000-cards. 16 ~ 
volumes. $650.00 (U.S.). $715.00 (Outside U.S.). j > 


A prospectus for each of the above works is available ‘on request, 
. : i i S l : E ` 
G. K. HALL & CO., 97 Oliver Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts E 
- , A X 
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by John G. Lorenz 
and Herbert A. Carl 


STATE RECRUITING 


The State Library Board and the Public Library 
Section of the South Carolina Library Associa- 
tion are sponsoring a junior internship program 
for the third year. This project was developed 
by the state agency as part of a general program 
for recruiting and training for the profession, 
giving qualified young people an introduction to 
librarianship through actual work experience. 

The junior internships are summer positions, 
awarded on a competitive basis to students in 
the last two years of college or to young teachers 
interested in becoming public librarians. In this 
introductory program, the interns work full-time 
at a salary of $150 per month for three months; 
and, as far as possible, are assigned subprofes- 
sional duties, 

South Carolina’s report on results and activities 
under the Library Services Act for the first five 
years shows that the junior intern program, as a 
recruiting device, seems to have been most effec- 
tive. Thirty-six young people were directly in- 
volved in the summer training program and hun- 
dreds of others were contacted through the pub- 
licity given in colleges throughout the south- 
eastern area. Of those directly involved, one was 
in library school at the time of the report and 
five others were to begin training in 1961. 

A senior intern project which was terminated 
in June 1961 resulted in five trained librarians 
who were immediately employed on the staffs of 
the sponsoring libraries. Two of these five in- 
terns are South Carolina Library Association 
representatives to the planning meeting for the 
1962 junior intern program. There were several 
by-products of this program in other young people 
who became interested in librarianship and 
undertook the graduate program at their own 
expense. 


` RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


A Library Research Center at the Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, has developed from a Library Services 
Act project under Illinois’ State Plan. In July 


1961, an initial grant of $35,000 was made by 
the Dlinois State Library to the library school 
for the establishment of an experimental center 
for research related to public library deévelop- 
ment, 

The first semiannual report to be issued by 
the Library Research Center, covering the period 
July 1, 1961, to December .31, 1961, includes 
the fcllowing list of projects in progress: 


An investigation to determine the part which ` 
libraries can play in the dissemination of in- 
formation to rural residents. 

A study of trustees of public libraries in Hlinois. 


_A study to determine the service given to non- 


resident patrons by public libraries in Illinois. 
(Tke -first part of this study is to be published 
in the May 1962 Illinois Libraries.) 

Community determinants of local public library 
financing in Illinois. 

The development of a sociometric scale to be 
used to determine the potential role of the 
informal leaders in library development. 


An additional study comparing branch library 
service with bookmobile service is under con- 
sideration. Ernest J. Reece, professor emeritus of 
the School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. has offered his services for this study 
should it prove feasible. 


SCIENCE INFORMATION 


The National Science Foundation has published 
Specialized Science Information Services in the 
United States (NSF 61-68), a directory of over 
400 organizations and projects offering special- 
ized science services (physical and life sciences 
and related technologies). For each listing, there 
is a short description of the scope of scientific 
specialization, the types of information services 
provided, and publications issued. 

The 530-page directory can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents at $1.75. 


STATE AID FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania library survey and the new 
State Library Code have been given life and 
substance with the following appropriation act 
of the General Assembly: “The sum of $500,000 
or as much thereof as may be necessary is hereby 
specifically appropriated for the fiscal period . 
June 1, 1961 to June 30, 1962 to the Department 
of Public Instruction to provide grants for the 
promotion and demonstration of library services, 
expansian of training programs for librarians and 
the development and interpretation of library 
statistics.” ; 

The three types of grants to be awarded under 
this appropriation are: 1) to the Institute of 
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Public Administration, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, for a survey of proposed library districts 
to determine where boundaries should be drawn 
—~$12,090; 2) to the University of Pittsburgh 
and the Drexe] Institute of Technology for the 
purpose of establishing specific programs for 
recruiting personnel to the profession of librar- 
janship—$40,000; and 3) to local libraries, dis- 
trict library centers and regional resource centers 
for the improvement of book resources and serv- 
ices——$447,910. No local library will receive more 
than $5,000 or less than $250, district library 
centers will receive $5,000, and the three regional 
resource centers will receive $10,000. 


STATE LIBRARY SURVEYS 


New HAMPSHIRE. A Study of Library Service 
in New Hampshire, by Joseph P. Ford and John 
T. Holden, was recently published by the De- 
partment of Government of the University of 
New Hampshire. The study was conducted by 
the university at the request of Governor Wesley 
Powell and was financed by an LSA grant to the 
university from the state library. 

Twenty-one specific recommendations affecting 
public libraries and 14 recommendations ap- 
plicable to school, special, and college libraries 
are contained in the study. 

The pattern of organization on which the 
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recommendations for public libraries are based 
is the concept of federated library systems. The 
report suggests that “federated groupings of li- 
braries, loosely structured, for administrative 
purposes, around branches of the State Library” 
be developed. Each federated system would have 
an advisory council composed of representatives 
from the participating libraries. Other recom- 
mendations stress the need for a state-aid pro- 
gram linked directly to the formation of these 
systems and to minimum library standards as 
defined by the State Library Commission. 

The study of school, college, end special li- 
braries includes recommendations on such topics 
as the role of the state departmert of education 
in developing school libraries, the need for 
formal and informal cooperation between the 
state library and the department of education, 
the need for comprehensive state standards for 
school libraries, cooperative activities among col- 
lege and academic libraries, and the desirability 
of increased cooperation among libraries of dif- 
ferent types. 

Work toward the implementation of the survey 
recommendations has been initiated by both the 
New Hampshire Library Association and the 
Trustees Association through siatewide work- 
shops and discussion sessions. 
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OreGON is undertaking a survey of existing 
library -services as well as the socioeconomic 
developments which may determine library needs. 
This will be done by the University of Oregon’s 
Bureau of Business Research and Mary E. Phil- 
lips, chief associate librarian of the Library 
Association of Portland, who will take a three- 
months leave for this study. Miss Phillips will 
survey the present state of public library service, 
estimate costs for correcting deficiencies, and 
serve as consultant to the Bureau of Business 
Research for their part of the study, which is 
expected to be completed by January 1963. 

LIBRARY TECHNICIANS 

Although primarily applicable to New York, the 
“Report of the Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion’s Evaluation Committee on the Experimental 
Library Technician Program” is worth study by 
all those concerned with education for librarian- 
ship. Harold W. Tucker, chief librarian of the 
Queens Borough Public Library, served as chair- 
man of the Evaluation Committee which con- 
ducted the three-year study. The most significant 
conclusion is that there is no place for a pro- 
posed Library Technician training program. The 
report states: 


This conclusion is inescapable in the light of the 
State’s accepted standards of library service, the 


absence of any etablished need for the Technician 
class, the lack of a clear definition of its function, 
and the fact that there is no economic justification ` 
for the course because its graduates could do as well 
economically without it. 


Broad recommendations of the study are— 


That the Orange County Community College experi- 
mental library technician courses be discontinued 
on completion of the 1961-62 school year, and that 
the program not be authorized for other community 
eclleges in the State. 

That the Library Extension Division Field Training 
Program, as recommended by the Commissioner’s 
Committee and recently implemented, be strength- 
ened and expanded. 

That the potential of community colleges for training 
be developed by the Library Extension Division 
Field Training Program. 

That the entire classification structure of library 
positions be reexamined. 

That the State of New York take an integrated 
approach to librarianship by placing responsibility 
for certification of librarians in all types of libraries 
in a single State agency. 

That the Commissioner of Education form a broadly 
representative committee on library manpower. 


CLOSING OF A LIBRARY 
Most of the library demonstrations under the 
Library Services Act succeed but even when they 








Coming April... The True Story of a Breathtaking Escape From The Soviets In 
Finland. A stranger-than-fiction adventure of six men and three women in a remark- 
able 8 month sea voyage to America and freedom. The TUNSTA is one of the great sea 
. the characters, each a distinct 


stories of these times . 
personality, stand out vividly. 


Backed by 
_FORCEFUL ADS REACHING 
OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE 


@ in newspapers in 20 major cities 


@ in national boating and adventure 
magazines 


è in trade advertising and strong 
merchandising aids 


@ plus a public relations and publicity 
program tie-ins 


You should profit by the timeliness of the 
TUNTSA and our nationwide campaign. 
ORDER NOW so that enough 
books will be available when the 
promotion breaks. 
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fail there is no doubt that many library friends 
have been made. These friends frequently ex- 
press disappointment and regret at their loss. A 
recent Newsletter to Kentucky Librarians of 
Kentucky’s Library Extension Division gives. the 
following quotes from people during the last 
days of a library when the state’s demonstration 
books were being packed to be returned to the 
state agency after an unfavorable county vote. 

A man: “I’ve never read much before, but 
now I want to read—-just when you are taking 
everything back!” 

A college student: “Here is where I have ob- 
tained all the materials I needed for my college 
papers. What am I going to do? We don’t have 
these books in our college library.” 

A business man: “This has given our business 
nearby a real shot in the arm. Why must you do 
this to us?” 

A mother: “I can’t bear to tell my children 
about losing these wonderful books. They will 
be heartbroken.” 

A woman: “I am just a common farm wife, 
but I want this library more than anything else 
in the world. PI give you all I can if you will 
just keep it here.” ; 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


The big shift of the collections of the National 
Library of Medicine from the District of Co- 
lumbia to its new building in Bethesda, Mary- 
land, is scheduled for the second weekend in 
April. The library with its 232,000 square feet 
on five levels (three underground) is located in 
the vicinity of the National Institutes of Health 
and the Naval Medical Center. Actual locations 
of the books around the central stack elevator 
will be based on past uses of the collection. 
There will be a specially designed mobile photo- 


duplication camera unit which will be used in | 


the stack areas. 

The principal speeches at the dedication of 
the new building are reported in the Congres- 
sional Record of January 25, 1962 (pages A528- 
31). The dedication dates—December 14-15, 
1961—also marked the 125th anniversary of the 
library’s founding. 

The National Library of Medicine is continu- 


ing its progress in the field of electronic storage 


and retrieval. Its bibliographical activities are 
to be based on a computer system upon comple- 
tion of a contract for a two-year research and 
development project known as MEDLARS (Med- 
ical Literature Analysis and Retrieval System). 
Work is going forward with the Medlars con- 
tractor in designing a system which will auto- 
mate the production of an expanded Index 
Medicus. 
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AAUW PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


A study guide, Issues in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education . . . 1961-63 Program Sug- 
gestions (Washington, American Association of 
University Women, 35¢), which was designed for 
the guidance and use of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education committees of the AAUW, in- 
cludes a section, “Libraries—Better Reading— 
More Books.” The AAUW Biennial Convention 
in Washington, D.C., last June resolved: “We 
will work to strengthen and improve the intel- 
ligent use of libraries, mass media, and mechan- 
ical aids in the education program.” In addition 
to including questions for discussion and a selec- 
tive bibliography, the guide states: 

Libraries are learning centers. Thrcugh a varied 
and adequate collection of library materials, boys and 
girls have an opportunity to develop an understanding 
of themselves and of others. They gain information 
upon which to base their judgments and decisions. 
Library materials and guidance in their use stimulate 
growth in literary appreciates, aesthetic and ethical 
values, critical thinking, and love of reading for the 
sheer enjoyment which they gain from it. Libraries 
and librarians provide materials for various reading 
levels and on various interests to meet the needs of 


individual children whether in or out of school. 
eee 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1961 


An annotated list of fifty highly recommended 
adult books selected by ALA’s AputtT SERVICES 
Division from among those published in 1961 
printed in an attractive leaflet suitable for im- 
printing and folded to fit a #10 envelope. Low 
quantity prices make it a good distribution piece 
to stimulate reading and promote general interest 
in current books and library use. 


Published March 1. 50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 260, 
810; 500, 816; 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 5000, $100 


LANGUAGE OF 
THE FOREIGN BOOK TRADE 


Abbreviations, Terms, Phrases, 2d edition 


A handy, ready reference guide to the most com- 
monly used book trade terms of eleven lan- 
guages; Czech, Dano-Norwegian, Dutch, French, 
‘German, Italian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, 
Spanish, and Swedish. Each language is listed 
separately and the entries within each list are 
arranged alphabetically with clear and concise 
definitions in English. This completely revised 
and expanded edition includes 16,000 entries, 
nearly 10,000 more than the author’s highly suc- 
cessful 1949 edition. The Slavic languages too are 
new to this edition. An up-to-date working tool 
designed expressly to meet the needs of librarians 
and others who find it difficult or even impossible 
to deal with the foreign book trade because of 
a lack of language knowledge. JERROLD ORNE, 
Ready in May. $5.50 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 
LIBRARY SERVICES, INC. 


A detailed, documented case study of this 
pioneer cooperative, centralized processing 
center’s first three years of operation. The 
study determines to what extent and how it 
is achieving its original purpose. A brief his- 
tory of the center is followed by a de- 
tailed explanation of the organizational plan, 
fiscal structure and processing proce- 
dures. Representative statistics, basic organ- 
izational documents, procedural diagrams, 
sample forms, and photographs supplement 
the text. This work has far reaching implica- 
tions for libraries of all types facing the 
problems of increasing demands on both staff 
and budget. Frances DUKES CARHART. Ready 
this month. $2.00 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


Organization and Activities 


A series of twelve articles by authorities with 
wide experience in the organization and ad- 
ministration of Friends of the Library 
groups. The history, role, activities and steps 
in organizing are first explored. Separate 
chapters treat Friends of the Library in spe- 
cific types of libraries; large public, small 
public, county, state, college and university. 
The final chapters cover publications and 
Junior Friends. This practical guide is filled 
with concrete examples for transforming the 
library’s well-wishers into an organized body. 
Bibliography and sample forms. Saran L. 
WaLuack, editor. Ready in May. $2.50 
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Zım. From Kansas to California and the 
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April. . 
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What should a librarian say 
to a young person who is interested 
in librarianship as a career? 


The Compleat Recruiter 


Everyman would not profess to be a scientist 
or mathematician, but he would speak his 
mind about education. Nor would he claim to 
be an engineer, doctor, or lawyer, but he 
would set himself up as a librarian. So when 
education and libraries are crossed in the pub- 
lic mind, the result is likely to be a free-for-all 
in which the participants accept their own 
wisdom as wise enough and satisfactorily final. 

When an inquirer asks, “What shall I do 
to become a librarian?” what will the educa- 
tor, librarian, and layman reply? An educator 
(depending upon his department or school) 
would probably advise taking a degree in a 
subject field or in education. A librarian, as 
an alumnus, might simply recommend or warn 
against enrolling at his own alma mater. And 
the library layman would very likely say that 
nothing at all is needed: just find a job. Any 
of this advice by itself might misinform, ill- 
advise, and probably mislead—-and the fact 
that many of us have come into librarianship 
by this kind of misdirection is no reason to 
adopt it as a regular course. If librarianship is 
to get the most desirable people, most suitably 
prepared, and employed where they will do 
the most good (competing with the other pro- 
fessions in the process), some more discrete, 


è Mr. Harlow is dean of the Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University. He was 
formerly librarian of the University of British 
Columbia. He is a past president of the Canadian 
Library Association and is a member of the ALA 
Executive Board. 


by Neal Harlow 


direct, and dependable system of advice and 
referral must be put into effect. 

“Ma’am (or sir), how do I become a li- 
brarian?” Actually many students do begin 
by working in a library and thus find there a 
division of labor which society has ordained. 
And they may then wish to become involved 
or to escape. If surviving childhood does not 
entirely qualify one as a parent, nor earning 
a bachelor’s degree fully satisfy the require- 
ments for a college professorship, what stand- 
ing does a master’s degree in librarianship 
confer upon a librarian-become-student-ad- 
viser? What does a professional librarian 
need to know about preparation for librarian- 
ship in order to give appropriate advice to all 
comers? 

First, a librarian should be ready to discuss 
what he ought to know best, the nature and 
attractions of librarianship, in all of its ex- 
tensive variations. What are its rewards and 
penalties, its accomplishments and failures? 
What resources are required of the individual, 
and how does the inquirer see his talents 
stack up against them? What are his motiva- 
tions and illusions (is the library a place of 
seclusion, a retreat for the unhappy from all 
other business and professions) ? The librarian 
in this role is part quizmaster, part mission- 
ary, but his aim continues to be the promotion 
of library service, not proselyting to fill vacant 
positions. ` 

Beyond this, the librarian-counselor must 
say that the candidate requires a college edu- 
cation, plus a master’s degree from an ac- 
credited library school, why such an education 
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is required, and where current information 
about specific schools and programs can be 
found. He is in this capacity now a reference 
librarian. If he does not want to risk mistaking 
ineptitude in his questioner for inexperience, 
gloss for brightness, or sincerity for a love of 
security, he can leave the selection of degree 
candidates to library school admissions offi- 
cers, to whom it will fall eventually in any 
case. Doctors are likely to prescribe a drink 
for themselves rather than for their patients; 
and counselors ought to save their personal 
evaluations for library school files (where they 
will seřve a very useful purpose), not confide 
them to potential students. 

There are aids intended to counsel a coun- 
selor or to make it possible for the inquirer to 
find his own way. “Should You Be a Librar- 
ian,” written by Edward G. Freehafer, and 
published in many copies by the New York 
Life Insurance Company in 1956 (revised edi- 
tion 1960), is one of the most directly convinc- 
ing of many broadsides in the field; salaries 
are always out of date, but these miraculously 
have a year bracketed with them. Another 
familiar pamphlet, “To Be a Librarian,” was 
issued by the American Library Association 
at about the same time. They give good ad- 
vice, not the least of which is to write directly 
to ALA for additional data; and an in- 
_ dividual doing this will be showered with in- 
formation, depending upon the nature of the 
request (and will be parceled out through a na- 
tional network to a local recruitment com- 
mittee). 

So new they are not yet in circulation as 
this goes to press are brochures in the Demco 
Recruiting Series, being produced by the ALA 
Library Administration Division. The first is 
a general folder, into which can be inserted 
separate leaflets relating to each area of li- 
brarianship: public, school, college and uni- 
versity, and special; education for librarian- 
ship; and (later) children’s, young adult, and 
adult services; and reference and technical 
services. Here is a handy package deal to pro- 
vide good counsel and propitiate both coun- 
selor and counseled. This is ALA’s newest aid 
program for recruiters. 

A recruiter-librarian is not primarily a re- 
cruiter, but a librarian—in an indispensable 
profession. eee 
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SOUTHERN RECRUITING WORKSHOP 


A workshop on recruiting for librarianship spon- 
sored by the Southeastern Library Association 
was held in Charlotte March 2-3. Its purpose 
was to share ideas on recruiting, encourage bet- 
ter organized recruiting programs, find ways in 
which SELA can assist state programs and the 
national recruiting effort, and lastly plan an ef- 
fective action program for SELA itself. 

After the usual general sessions and meetings 
of special-interest groups, the participants for- 
mulated a number of recommendations. One was 
in favor of implementation of a plan devised by 
Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones and the faculty of the 
Atlanta University library school,. based on co- 
operation between the library school and college 
presidents in the area. The college takes re- 
sponsibility for transporting students interested 
in librarianship to a given school and given pub- 
licity to the project; the library school arranges 
for a series of conferences on librarianship as a 
career. 

Other recommendations were for support of 
various state and national recruiting and schol- 
arship efforts and for preparation of a recruiting 
bookmark for quantity distribution. 

Summarizing recent studies on why people be- 
come librarians, Agnes Reagan of the Emory 
University library school concluded that 50 per 
cent of library recruits do not decide on their 
profession until after graduation from college, 
30 per cent decide while in college, 17 per cent 
before entering college. The reasons given by re- 
cruits are love of books, personal familiarity 
with library work, and interest in people. 

Evelyn Mullen of the Library Services Branch 
pointed to the impact of the Library Services 
Act, as a result of which $200,000 in scholar- 
ships is available in 1962. She stressed the need 
for continued development of scholarship pro- 
grams. 

Full reports were made on the Louisiana and 
South Carolina state recruiting programs. The 
latter has already been given detailed coverage 
in the ALA Bulletin, most recently in the Wash- 
ington Report in the January issue; the former 
is described in the article by Mrs. Velma Taylor 
in this issue. 

The conference was arranged by the SELA 
Committee on Library Work as a Career, of 
which I. T. Littleton of the North Carolina State 
College Library, Raleigh, is chairman. 
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Undergraduate Programs 


by Florrinell F. Morton 


® Mrs, Morton, director of the Louisiana State 
University school, Baton Rouge, is president of 
` the American Library Association. She has long 
~ been interested in the articulation of undergrad- 
uate and graduate programs. She was chairman 
of the committee which produced the Standards 
for Undergraduate Library Science Programs 


a í 1959) and of one of the subcommittees which 
produced the Standards for Accreditation of li- 


brary schools (1951). 


dn the photograph below she is seen, second 
` from deft, at the Detroit Public Library where 
she spoke on February 5 at a meeting sponsored 
by the library’s staff and attended by representa- 
tives from other nearby libraries, including a 


- delegation from the Windsor, Ontario, Public Li- 


- brary. With her, from left, are Ralph Ulveling, 
director of DPL, Genevieve Casey, recently of 


the DPL staff, now Michigan state librarian, and 
James C. Dance, president, DPL staff association. 





the Carnegie Corporation, published with th 
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Since its very beginning the American Library: 
Association has comana itself with problems — 
of library education. At conference after con- 
ference library leaders debate the nature of | 
a system of library education which encou 
ages the highest possible degree of profes 
sanal competence. Today we jage. the probl: 
of converting existing librarianship p 
into such a system or of articulatin 
graduate and graduate programs, state by 
and region by region. mno 

Tite years after Mr. Derer al. fe 
lished the first library school, Dr. €. €. Wile - 
liamson had this to say about the status of — 
library education in an article for Library ` 
Journal (September 1919): “We have more 
than a dozen full-fledged library schools with — 
some approach to uniformity of minimum — 
standards which all are agreed should be | 
raised. ... We have an indefinite and fluctuat- 
ing number of training classes—following no ` 
common plan. . Next we have summer < 
schools, high schools, colleges, and universis — 
ties giving courses in library economy— 
courses which look much alike in the cata- > 
logs and circulars. . . .” Small wonder, then, — 
that he would add, “A multiplicity of train- 
ing agencies we have, it is true, but no ayers 
tem, no recognized standards.” “ee 

Forty-one years have passed since Dr. Wil. 5 
liamson focused the attention of the profes- 
sion upon the chaotic conditions which pre- 
vailed in library education both through: this 
article and through his later report, made fo 



























o title, Training for Library Service (New York, 
= Updike, 1923). 

A writer today, using the title of Dr. Wil- 
liamson’s article, “Some Present-day Aspects 
of Library Training,” could parallel his find- 
ings and assess our progress in this way: 


We have thirty-two full-fledged library 
schools which have been judged to meet our 
accepted minimum standards and which dis- 
play. a high degree of uniformity and, one 
might say, conformity as to admission and de- 
gree requirements and as to basic program. 
The role of the library in pre-service and in- 
service education has been clarified and inte- 
grated into the total program of professional 
education. Library courses that look much 
alike in the catalogs and circulars continue to 
- be given in a multiplicity of training agencies 
in addition to the accredited library schools, 
but these now are narrowed to colleges and 
universities. For those institutions among this 
group which choose to limit the amount of 
their offerings and to place these programs at 
the undergraduate level, there are now stand- 
< ards designed to upgrade and stabilize them 
and to be used in their accreditation by ap- 
opriate accrediting agencies. So far, so good, 
d yet we still must say, as did Dr. William- 
on in 1919, that we have no system of library 
7 ucation, if by system we mean an articulated 
ole into which all the segments of general 
< and professional education fit. This jack of a 
> system, which concerned Dr. Williamson, has 
-concerned practicing librarians and library 
-educators from his day to ours, and will con- 
tinue to do so until we have come to a work- 
able solution. 










_ Eleven types of schools reduced to three 


So chaotic was library education in Dr. 
_ Williamson’s day that the standards which 
~ were developed in 1926, largely as a result of 
his report, provided for eleven types of library 
`> education programs. In 1933, with the adop- 
-tion of Minimum Requirements for Library 
> Schools, this number was reduced to three. 

One of these three differed only in that it 
_ provided for advanced as well as basic profes- 
sional education, showing real progress toward 
the development of a system of library educa- 
tion. Although the standards reflected progress 
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and encouraged continued progress, they gave 
acceptance to and served to perpetuate a prob- 
lem situation which plagued the profession for 
many years and placed such a block in the 
path of articulation of graduate and under- 
graduate programs that this longed-for goal 
was almost impossible to attain. 

The profession-wide dissatisfaction with the 
rigid stratification of library education and 
the lack of coordination between the levels was 
frequently and sometimes bitterly expressed. 
Library schools sought to solve the problem 
on an individual basis, but so long as Type I, 
Type H, and Type HI programs continued to 
exist with ALA approval, no sound solution 
could be achieved which could be applied gen- 
erally.. 


——and still there was confusion 


Adding to the confusion, but in some re- 
spects, at least theoretically, easier to deal 
with, were the numerous and varied unaccre- 
dited undergraduate programs, designed pri- 
marily to prepare teacher-librarians. For one 
thing, the great majority of these programs 
were considerably shorter than the one-year 
programs of the Type III school. For another, 
few of these programs attempted to “cover 
the waterfront,” and they therefore duplicated, 
to a much lesser degree, the graduate program. 
Third, these programs most often fed into 
nearby graduate library schools which were 
in a favorable position to influence their 
course offerings, to know their content, and to 
evaluate their quality. 

Thus we find developing, at state and re- 
gional levels, mutual understanding and re- 
spect for the purposes and problems of each 
and a gratifying effort to coordinate and uti- 
lize where possible, if not to completely ar- 
ticulate these programs. Without going into 
any detailed history of such efforts, may I 
remind you of the long years of effort with 
quite gratifying results in the region served 
by Southern Association, and the efforts with 
varying results of states such as Texas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, and Louisiana to develop un- 
dergraduate curricula which could be articu- 
lated into the total program of library educa- 
tion, at least within the states concerned. 

Critics could charge, with some reason, that 
the graduate library schools which cooperated 
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“in these efforts and which adapted their pro- 
ns to utilize their results were bowing to 
xpedient. The advocates could point to 
upgrading and standardizing of under- 
aduate programs, to the consequent im- 
‘ovement of large segments of library per- 
sonnel of the area, and to the freeing of room 
he graduate program for advanced work in 
either ‘library science or other fields. How- 
o ever one might view it, the cooperative plan- 
ning at state and regional levels that went on 
‘ -during the Forties has influenced the profes- 
< sion both on educational concepts and on 
a techniques of group action, and their influence 
is still being felt. 
oe Not until the accepted patterns of library 
cation were changed, however, could we 
for success in articulation except in the 
ost limited way. The 1951 Standards for 
oe reditation cleared away a major stumbling 
=. block, that of parallel programs eligible for 
~~ accreditation at both graduate and under- 
graduate levels. The present standards, with 
their concept of a total five-year program of 
general and professional education, provide 
a flexibility which enables the schools either 
to concentrate in a fifth year or to spread 
through the five years the professional con- 
tent of that five-year program. The Standards, 
and more specifically the Manual of Interpre- 
tation, also provide that undergraduate pro- 
grams “shall be accepted as a part of the five- 
year program insofar as they contribute to 
the objectives of the five-year program.” 


The undergraduate schools differ 


A further stumbling block to articulation 
= has always been the variations in length, 
- Scope, and quality of undergraduate programs. 
- With standards which can serve both as a 
guide to institutions establishing new or re- 
vising existing programs that might be articu- 
lated and as an instrument for the evaluation 
of such programs, this problem can be solved. 
But if it is to be solved, the institutions offer- 
ing undergraduate programs must want to 
solve it, the profession must encourage them 
in doing so, and the graduate schools must 

make it worth their while. 
Still another obstacle, and a very serious 
one, lies with the graduate schools to solve. 
-This is the differences in points of view among 











these schools, first, whether any part of the — 
professional content of the five-year program _ 
should be placed at the undergraduate level, — 
and, second, among those schools which look ~ 
with favor upon undergraduate courses, what 
in kind and amount can appropriately be a 
placed at this level. oe 

Dr, Carnovsky, in his article in the Jie 
1960, Journal of Library Education, “Grad- 
uate and Undergraduate: Problems of Ar. 
ticulation,” makes quite a reasonable case for — 
the school which chooses to restrict its own © 
program to the graduate level and to deal with | 
the occasional duplication on an individual — 
basis. For myself, I can accept this philosophy 
and can see that, where this is the position _ 
the school takes, no possibility of articulation. 
exists, for no undergraduate program, and few 
individual courses, could be considered t 
contribute to the school’s objectives. 




















The graduate schools differ 


So long as this position is held by any of 5 
the graduate schools, one hundred per | 
participation in any effort to develop an a 
ticulated system of education for me 
is not possible, This is the situation now, 
perhaps it always will be. But this need 1 ; 
deter the schools which see in an articulat 
program values and benefits worth the effo: 
A third or more of the accredited schools now 
place a part of the professional content of the 
five-year program at the undergraduate level, : 
and a number of these schools will accept, = 
either at face value or by examination, simi- 
lar courses taken elsewhere. These are the 
schools which should work together to arri 
at more uniform requirements hi undergrai oes 
uate preparation of their students and to seek 
a meeting of minds with undergraduate library 
education agencies that will result in achieve- 
ment of the purposes of both graduate and 
undergraduate programs. Only in this way ` 
can a really satisfactory articulation be 
achieved. 

There is no need to repeat the arguments, ` 
both pro and con, for undergraduate pro.” 
grams nor for their articulation with the 
graduate programs. These have been stated 
and restated many times. I would merely 
stress, as others have before, that undergrad- 
uate programs are among the facts of life, and 








I would go on record that I would not have 
it otherwise. The products of these programs 
are essential to our library development. These 
programs must be strengthened, and they 
must be articulated for maximum service to 
the profession. 

We can point to considerable activity, 
largely at this point conversational, and to 
some progress. With encouragement from the 
Committee on Accreditation and the Library 
Education Division and, from the latter in 
some instances, financial assistance, a number 
of conferences have been held to consider the 
problems of undergraduate library education, 
especially as these relate to the new Standards 
and to the articulation of graduate and under- 
graduate programs. These have varied in their 
purpose and their scope as circumstances re- 
quired. 


Three conferences on undergraduate li- 
brary education 


~~ The first conference to follow the adoption 
_ by ALA Council of the Standards for Under- 
© graduate Library Education was sponsored by 
the Minnesota Library Association, the Li- 
$ brary School of the University of Minnesota, 
~ the Minnesota School Librarians Association, 
< and the Division of Libraries of the Minnesota 
Department of Education. The title of the in- 
stitute indicates its general nature: “Under- 
graduate Library Education: Standards, Ac- 
creditation, Articulation.” It attracted one 
hundred and twenty-eight library educators 
and practitioners from twenty-two states 
stretching from Idaho to the East Coast, indi- 
cating the widespread and deep interest and 
concern of the profession in these problems. 
Only five of the accredited library schools 
were represented; this small number included 
the sponsoring school and two whose repre- 
sentatives were institute speakers. Is this an 
indication that the graduate library schools 
are dragging their feet? Do we think that this 
~ level of education is no concern of ours 
or that, if we ignore it, it will go away? Or 
perhaps we would be reluctant to attend such 
a conference in numbers for fear of exercising 
undue influence? 

The second conference, held at Emporia in 
the spring of 1960 under the sponsorship of 
the Kansas State Teachers College, was limited 
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in scope to needs of the area it was designed 
to serve, the state of Kansas. It offered, I be- 
lieve for the first time in the history of library 
education in Kansas, an opportunity for the 
representatives of all the agencies offering li- 
brary education in the state to come together 
to discuss their mutual problems. Some thirty 
persons from more than a dozen institutions 
availed themselves of the opportunity. That 
they found it rewarding is evident by the fact 
that a second statewide conference was held 
in 1961. While the Kansas group gave some 
attention to the Standards and to the general 
problems of undergraduate library education, 
their chief concern quite rightly was with be- 
coming better informed about the library edu- 
cation situation in their own state as a first 
step in upgrading their programs and bring- 
ing about a higher degree of uniformity in 
them. 

The third conference, held at Cedar Rapids 
under the sponsorship of the Iowa State 
Teachers College in the fall of 1960, like the 
Minnesota conference, was open to all who 
were interested in attending, and it drew par- 
ticipants from eighteen states. Attention was 
focused on the improvement of library edu- 
cation for school librarians, thus emphasizing 
one of the major deterrents to articulation, the 
highly specialized and limited nature of many 
of the undergraduate programs. 

The Minnesota and lowa conferences, as 
valuable as they were in bringing together 
participants from a wide geographic area to 
consider the problems of undergraduate edu- 
cation, were one-shot efforts, serving to ex- 
plore the field, identify the problems, and 
stimulate interest in their solution. To work 
out solutions to educational problems, how- 
ever, requires continuous effort over a period 
of years and some machinery to set this effort 
in motion and guide its direction. At the state 
level, such joint effort has proved so success- 
ful—witness, for example, New Jersey's re- 
sults as described by Mary Gaver in the 
spring, 1961, issue of the Journal of Education 
for Librarianship—that it would seem this 
would be the first step that any state in which 
library education is offered would take. 

But there is need also to look beyond one’s 
own state, on a continuing basis. Here the re- 
gional library associations can provide the 
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profession with the necessary machinery.’ 


have all been impressed by, and found mošt 


useful, the Survey of Libraries of the Pacific 

= Northwest, initiated by the Pacific Northwest | 
_ Library Association. Its findings and recom- | 
~ mendations will surely affect Ubiay education, | 

: 

| 









“not only in this region, but elsewhere. 

. The Library Education Committees of the 
-Southeastern and the Southwestern Library 
; Associations are picking up considerable mo- 
~mentum. The day-long conferences held prior 
> to the last two biennial conferences of the 
Southwestern Library Association and the 
three-day Institute on Library Education in 
the Southeast held this past October are mak- 
ing a dent in the problems of undergraduate 
library education and the articulation of the 
levels of library education for their regions. 
-I can speak from knowledge only for South- 
western, which definitely wilco noe this 
regional effort, but I would hazard a guess that 


ae ~ Southeastern will do so as well. While not a 


result of the SELA-sponsored institute, the 
decision recently announced by one accredited 
school in the region through its alumni publi- 
cation—that the general objective of its cur- 


rent curriculum study “will be to define a cur- | 


riculum for the M.S. which will be fully ar- 


ticulated and articulatable with undergraduate | 


2 programs in library science aecrediicd by 


a NCATE/ALA Standards . . .”—is certain to 


have wide effect in area. 

Are we just spinning our wheels? I think 
not. Undergraduate programs are here to 
stay. They serve a necessary and useful pur- 
pose. Their contribution to the profession will 
increase as their quality improves and be- 
comes more stable. For maximum utility they 


Sh, must be articulated with the graduate pro- 
ee grams. 


With the increased interest within the pro- 
fession in this level of education, through 
the application of the Standards for Under- 
graduate Library Education in its improve- 
ment, and in the accreditation of the under- 
graduate programs by the appropriate agen- 
cies, I have high hopes that we can achieve | 
an articulated whole in which the two seg- | 
ments of professional education will contribute | 
to the objectives of the five-year program and | 


to the educational needs of the profession. | 


eee 
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specialists, says Eugene Jackson 


+ Mr. Jackson is li- 
brarian of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corpora- 
tion Research Labo- 
ratortes, Warren, 
Michigan, and is cur- 
rently president of 
the Special Libraries 
Association. He 
wishes to make it 
clear that this article 
expresses his per- 
sonal beliefs. 





The question is really not one of if specialist 
training will be provided. Rather, it is a ques- 
tion of where it will be provided. Will it be 
ain the library school, or will it be in an- 
. other department of the university? 
I vote for it to be given in tomorrow's li- 
brary school by a faculty as dedicated as to- 
day’s are, but possessing a deeper subject com- 
petence. Many of the faculty members will be 
serving in a part-time teaching status, main- 
taining their touch with current inquiries, 
evolving equipments, and the personalities in 
their special fields. They constantly will whit- 
tle the nonrelevant and nonbasic from the 
curriculum. All this means that dynamic spe- 
cialist-trained librarianship will evolve, clearly 
distinguishable from the custodial librarian- 
ship of the generalist. 
It is granted that there are not enough li- 
__brarians of any kind today, but indications 
are that all presently available resources could 
= be absorbed in the adequate supply of the li- 

-brarian requirements for the technical infor- 
mation needs of science and technology 
© The present deficit is not being ere 
_ passively. Proposals being considered by the 


National Science Foundation call for train- 
ing specialists in universities not on the site 
of accredited library schools and include the 
establishment of entire new instructional fa- 
cilities of varying content and formalization. 
Library schools as presently constituted are 
bound to be adversely affected by the diver- 
sion of finances and enrollments to other fa- 
cilities. 

Over the country, more technical informa- 
tion activities find utilization of the generalist- 
trained increasingly difficult, and some have 
found it expedient to delegate the almost 
clerical record-keeping aspects to its library 
function. 

Subject specialists show, by their contri- 
butions in information retrieval and abstract 
analysis, that they can make significant con- 
tributions to getting patron and information 
together. Think how much more valuable they 
would be if they had the solid core of the 
valid portion of the library school training 
that benefited me and my contemporaries so 
much. 

The discipline that subject specialists have 
undergone in acquiring their science training 
will make it possible to generalize effectively, 
respond logically to the work situation, and 
utilize clerical assistance more effectively. 
Their status will enable them to make more 
potent budget requests to their administra- 
tion. They would be more apt as well to be 
promoted up the managerial ladder than the 
present generalist with a veneer of librarian- 
ship over his liberal arts. 

Adequate specialization in preparation for 
technical information work may be well be- 
yond the price we can afford, but diffused 
generalization of the past can no longer be 
afforded at any price. eee 


a lively controversy on an important subject 
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generalists, says Samuel Rothstein 


© Mr. Rothstein is 
director of the newly 
formed library school 
at the University of 
British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and is the 
author of the ACRL 
monograph, “The De- 
velopment of Refer- 
ence Services through 
Academic Traditions, 
Public Library Prac- 
tice, and Special Li- 
brarianship.” 





My dentist and I share many a silent hour. 
He is taciturn by nature and he applies a 
rubber mask to suppress my own rather dif- 
ferent inclinations. So, while he is practicing 
his profession on me, all I can do is look up 
at his diplomas on the wall and think about 
their implication for my own profession. 

His diplomas tell me that he has completed 
a prescribed program for his professional de- 


_ + gree and that he since has taken courses in 
“various specialities, of something up to six 


weeks duration for each. The ratio of time 
devoted to the two types of dental education 
is interesting and significant. With a full seven 


he years available in the basic professional cur- 
F riculum {that is, 


including pre-dentistry 
courses), apparently there is still no time or 
need therein for specialist studies. General 
dentistry seemingly claims not only the first 
priority but the only priority. Education for 
special dentistry comes after a period of pro- 
fessional practice and, if I may judge from 
the wording on the diplomas, is ‘primarily the 
responsibility and product of the professional 
associations rather than the dental schools. 
Dentistry’s analogy with librarianship is 
-© probably not wholly accurate, and in any 
_ case I would not advocate so rigorous a pre- 





ce Specialis 























scription of studies for the librarian-to-be. T 
concede at the outset that electives and special- 
ization should have their due place i in the li- 
brary school curriculum. My point is that thei: 
present place i is quite due enough and that ; 
larger place is neither warranted nor feasib 

Feasibility is determined more easily thar 
desirability. The argument in favor of the 
generalist probably finds its firmest base in. 
the practical difficulties that attend the ex- 
pansion of special education within library 
school curricula. The most obvious is lack of 
time. For reasons of tradition and economics. 
we have only a year, more or less, with our 
students. Assuming further, as even the most : 
ardent specialist will admit, that there is 
some common knowledge applicable to all 
fields of professional library practice, how cai 
there be much more than half a year allotted — 
to studies beyond this core? Amusingly — 
enough, the very urgency of the specialists’ 
claims tends to put more into the core! The 
children’s librarians have half-convinced me 
that children’s literature is essential for all 
students. No self-respecting librarian, I am 
equally warmly assured, can possibly d 
without a course in government publications 
and just as plausibly a full two terms 
cataloging and classification constitute a sin 
qua non. And so on. | 

Hospitality toward specialization is. aa 
strained by the indeterminate character of the © 
courses proposed. Seventy-five years of library _ 
education have produced a fair degree of — 
consensus upon the material of the standard, _ 
generalist courses (book selection, reference, 
et al.). Admittedly, the packages could be ~ 
better but at least they exist. No such agree- 
ment is at present obtainable on the prep- 
aration, say, of the hospital librarian or th 
newspaper librarian. If the library schoo 
are to be persuaded to include more tha 
meat and potatoes in their bill of fare, som 
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“one will have to supply tested recipes for the 
new dishes. 

There is the additional problem of finding 
good cooks for these new. dishes, as well as 
the potential demand for them. Qualified uni- 
versity teachers are hard to secure for almost 
any field of study and the more specialized the 
field the more difficult the task. The common 
expedient of employing part-time staff for 
certain courses serves as a temporary meas- 
ure but provides no continuing responsibility 
for the supervision of students and the de- 
velopment of the program. To put it plainly, 
where the solution can only be ad hoc, the 
problem is always likely to be considered of 
peripheral importance. 

Perhaps most awkward of all is the matter 
of the students and their numbers. Students in 
library schools seldom have any clear notion 
of what aspect of librarianship they wish to 
pursue. For example, at the University of 
British Columbia, well over half of this year’s 
class had had some library experience before 
enrollment in the B.L.S. program. Even so, 
the choice of second-term electives seemed to 
pose a large dilemma for them. I am not sure 
how they resolved it, but I suspect that the 
ass was made more often on the basis of 
~a random prick of the pin or by the personal- 
“tty of a given instructor than on rational 
-grounds. No matter, for we also know that 
“these decisions are neither irrevocable nor 
ven very meaningful in terms of their ulti- 
< mate careers. The public libraries group will 
-probably produce as many university librar- 
jans as will the course more specifically de- 
signed for that purpose. 

"Granting the claims made on behalf of the 
need for apes courses to train for special- 
| ization and the well-founded interests of cer- 
tain students in taking them, can you really 
expect an enrollment large enough to justify 
the courses? Library schools, like any other 
- departments of a university, are required, to 
some extent, to match supply with demand. 
Small classes are always suspect ipso facto. 
The splendid principle of “to each student ac- 
- cording to his need” must therefore be vitiated 
- by the opposing fact of “from each institution 
| according to its ability.” Even the Council on 
Library Resources is not likely to find a way 
to produce infinitely expandible budgets. 
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It is only fair to admit that such pragmatic 
considerations do not in themselves suffice to 
negate the case for increased accommodation 
for specialization. To quote myself in a more 
idealistic mood, “ends must always take prec- 
edence over means”; what you do should 
be determined first by what you should do 
and only latterly by what you can do. I be- 
lieve, however, that the generalist position in 
basic library education can be shown to have 
positive and intrinsic merits that clearly en- 
title it to priority over the claims of specialists. 

The case for the generalist position derives 
its chief strength from the contributions it 
makes toward three prime objectives of any 
profession—unity, flexibility, and mobility. If 
librarianship is a profession at all—and its 
claims to such status have been debated often 
enough, heaven knows—then it is one be- 
cause its practitioners possess a common, sub- 
stantial stock of knowledge which they apply | 
in the light of common principles. A particu- 
lar context will always call for variations in 
practice, but unless these variations are iden- 
tified with and subordinated to the basic 
theme, we can have no distinctive pattern, no 
intellectual discipline of our own. Even speak- 
ing in chorus, librarians cannot often be 
heard in our strident society. To emphasize 
our differences rather than our similarities is 
to reduce our voice to babble. 

Conceding that a generalistic education 
serves to make for greater unity and strength 
for the library profession, specialists may still 
question whether it does not also imply undue 
restraint upon the individual librarian. I 
agree that the individual loses some oppor- 
tunity to pursue his special interests and I 
recognize that such interest is indispensable 
to effective learning. I also agree that, insofar 
as a generalistic education presumes to pre- 
pare the student for many kinds of work, it 
may fail to equip him specifically for any. 
These are serious losses, but I would maintain 
that the compensations of a generalistic edu- 
cation more than outweigh them. By losing 
some freedom of choice in course selection in 
the library school, the student gains much 
greater freedom in his subsequent choice of 
positions. You cannot have both specificity 
and mobility, and I consider the latter the 
greater prize. 
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“Comparisons aside, I question, indeed, 
whether specificity of preparation is really 
much of a prize in its own right. The best 


© o medical librarian that I know took no courses 


in medical librarianship until after she had 
worked for several years in a medical li- 
brary, She tells me that such courses have 


~ been very useful to her, but claims that her 


background in general reference work has 
been even more valuable. She points out that 
her patrons ordinarily may be expected to 


a have reasonable familiarity with medical bib- 


liography. What they do not have, and what 
it is her peculiar contribution to supply, is 


z a “an acquaintance with the bibliography of re- 


| lated fields. Just as a good special collection 
~ tends to grow in breadth as well as depth, so 
a good generalist education brings needed 


i) flexibility and range to the service a special 


librarian can render. 

I fear that all the foregoing discussion may 
be taken to mean that I consider the present 
provisions of library school curricula to rep- 
~ ¥Yesent the best of all possible worlds. Not so. 

I mee propose that the library school, like 



























ALA itself, serves best when it emphasizes th 
centripetal forces in librarianship. The librar 
school must inevitably look for ways of a 
commodating specialization,’ since the pres- 
sure for specialized preparation is well-nigh _ 
irresistible. Accommodate, however, not abe 
My own school gives over half its year to elec 
tive courses andi in so doing provides an int 
ductory preparation for the most commo 
and popular specializations. I can see tl 
more such special education may be neede 
but I do not see that the one-year librar 
school program should be expected to provid 
it. My dentist’s wall suggests to me that ot! 
agencies and means can be found to han 
this job as part of continuing profession 
education. If so, they may safely count on 
brary schools for substantial support. Buta 
basic task remains to give students the genera 
background, motivation, and understandin 
for productive librarianship. Excuse I 
please, I have to cultivate my garden, 


"Ch William J. MeGlothlin, “The N 
of Specialization,” Library Quarterly, XXXL (Oe 
tober ais, p. 356-64, ki 
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<e Mr. Lancour is 
dean of the newly es- 
tablished Graduate 
Library School at the 
University of Pitts- 
burgh. He has been 
editor of Library 
-Trends and is editor 
: of the Journal of Ed- 
< ucation for Librarian- 
ship. He writes about 
the present article: W 
“The advice of sev- ` j 
eral colleagues in library education was sought 
in taking this look at curriculum trends, At least 
` one person, usually the dean or director, in each 
of the accredited library schools was asked ta 
address a letter to this writer reacting to eight 
bread questions, Uniformly thoughtful as well 
as consistent comments were received from 
` twenty-two of the thirty-two institutions. The 
observations of this article represent this com- 
mentary sifted and then molded into a com- 
- posite statement.” 


The last major revision of library school 
-curricula took place after the war during the 
period from, roughly, 1947 to 1952. It will 
be remembered that the major elements in 






program to the graduate level, 2) extending 
the minimum period of residence for the pro- 
-fessional degree by approximately one sum- 
mer session, 3) taking steps toward the adop- 
tion of an articulated program incorporating 
undergraduate and graduate level course, 4) 
broadening the approach to the study of ad- 
- ministration to the end of concentrating on a 
- generalist rather than a specialist emphasis in 
“the training program, 5) strengthening and 
= extending the so-called book courses, and 6) 
‘stressing matters of principle rather than de- 
ails of routine operation. 

One way of anticipating trends in the li- 
brary science curriculum would be through the 

























-` inadequacies revealed in, or dissatisfactions 
~ felt about, the present curriculum, How then 
has the program worked out in the late 1940's 
held up during the past decade and more? 
On the whole, quite well, say the respondents 
with striking unanimity. By this is meant that 
the degree structure, the purpose and objec- 
tives, and the underlying philosophy of the 
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by H arold Lancour 


What Next 5 


in the 


this revision were 1) raising the basic degree - 


Curriculum? 
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2 several years has not been s static id a been 
~ flexible and accommodating to a very high 


-< degree: The changes and adjustment that have 


_ been, and are now, taking place provide an- 
“other clue to curriculum trends. 
“Overt changes in the form of dropped and 


k added courses have been many and there have 


heen far more courses added than withdrawn. 


. Part of this, of course, may be attributed to 
the operation of one of Parkinson’s laws but 
the changes for the most part have been the 


“Se result of the desire to enrich further the array 


i cae courses available, particularly at the more 


advanced levels. Examples would be new 
courses in the history of children’s literature 
and in the oral presentation of stories and 
folk literature, and in advanced treatment of 
descriptive bibliography, historical bibliogra- 
phy, and classification problems. 

Other new courses have enriched the cur- 
riculum in direct response to social changes. 
i These : include courses in adult education, 
_ stressing its concern with special groups within 
the community including the aged, and, sim- 





larly, courses in scientific and: technological — 
-F literature. Other changes in the curricula were 
in response to changing requirements in li- 


| brarianship itself, These would include courses 
ne: documentation, i in the newer forms of in- 
formation retrieval, and in the study of the 


Eni a, KJ 


- larger u nit organization of libraries. 





oo Ch anges in course content 


Even more indicative of the dynamic char- 
acter of the present day curriculum, though 


ve less easily identified, are the changes that are 
me taking place constantly in the content of es- 


- tablished courses. As one respondent wrote, 
“Curriculum changes cannot properly be as- 
sessed by listing courses added and courses 
= dropped. What matters is not the name of the 
course but its content. Speaking for myself, I 
am continually changing the content of my 
courses, taking into account developments i in 
librarianship and developments in society that 
_ seem to have implications for the library. As 
a case in point, right now I am using the 
Library Trends issues on demographic aspects, 








developments since the Library Services Act, 
implications of change in the pattern of com- ~ 
munications, etc.” = 
This attitude was expressed by another re- — 
spondent in these words, “Our courses are- 
changed from year to year as new develop a 
ments become apparent, This seems to us an 
inevitable factor in library school teaching 
Adaptation of existent courses to changes- 
librarianship, education, and society are more 
valuable than the addition of new courses fr 
quently added at the expense of basic courses 
or as free electives which may or may nol 
mean anything. Besides the adaptation of ex: 
istent courses puts the responsibility in the- 
hands of individual faculty where it belongs.” — 
Despite the conscious effort to keep abreast - 
with needed adaptations and changes in cur- 
riculum content, library eons over the 
country are inclined to feel that we are at the a 
threshold of major curriculum developments _ 
during the next five years. The vista through _ 
the doorway i is foggy and enshrouded; how- — 
ever, peering as intently as possible, this i is o 
what we think we see. = 
For the most part the shape of the tinue - 
has already been sketched in. What will hap- 
pen during the next five to ten years may be- 
projected Fon the developments of the recent — 
past. For one thing, this foretells an increasing _ 
emphasis on the materials of science and tech- 
nology, in the training of librarians for sci- 
ence libraries, and for the training of science- 
literature specialists. Most of our respondents 
felt that this was inevitable, but it is viewed in 
some quarters with mixed feelings. In the 
words of one, “It seems to me very likely that 
we will see considerable development in the — 
area of science librarianship during the next ~ 
few years. I view this with hope and a certain 
amount of trepidation. It sometimes seems 
to me that we are in danger of the emergence 
of what a segment of the profession seems to 
regard as an elite body of science librarians. 
I do not think that this will be good for the — 
library profession, although I do believe that | 
appropriate material should be incorporated 
into the curriculum on an elective basis.” 
































The influence of technology 


Clearly, library school curricula during the : 
next few years will pay increasing attention _ 
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to the effects of technological developments on 
library operations and services. This will prob- 
ably take two directions. The first will con- 
cern itself with the possibilities of automation 
in library procedures. Just as the typewritten 
or printed card has replaced the handwritten 
one and as machine charging replaced hand 
stamping at the circulation desk, so will other 
operations become automated. Library schools 
will introduce their students to the very latest 
devices and insofar as possible anticipate 
what others will be, so that their graduates 
= will be alert to possible dexlopmeiie, if not 
- themselves creating them or at least the ideas 
for them. 
~The second direction or response to tech- 
nology will be in the general field of docu- 
“mentation, especially as that term applies to 
_ the use of the mechanical and electronic equip- 
` ment for the storage and retrieval of informa- 
tion. There are some who feel that documen- 
tation in this sense will become a whole pro- 
gram in itself and not simply an isolated 
course, At any rate it is difficult to see, at this 
~ point in the twentieth century, how any library 
~ school can meet its responsibilities to either 
- the library profession or its students without 
~ at least introducing those students to both the 
techniques and the potentialities of the ma- 
- chines. There are some, indeed, among the 
library educators who emphatically point out 
that unless the library schools do train for the 
new librarianship, they will lose control of 
- library education to the engineering schools. 
It is likely that the curriculum to come will 
- stress the function of the librarian as a litera- 
ture specialist. By literature in this connection, 
of course, is meant all forms of recorded 
knowledge-—-books, films, recordings, micro- 
cards, and many others. The librarian’s unique 
= function in society and the intellectual world 
is to be the expert in regard to the content of 
these items as source material. This concept of 
the librarian’s role is of course dependent 
upon the recognition that an individual may 
` be an expert in the literature of a subject 
without necessarily being an expert in the sub- 
ject itself. This is a sophisticated distinction 
that is not always seen, especially by the sub- 
ject specialist. 

The literature specialist differs in two im- 
portant ways from the subject specialist. First 
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of all his approach to the subject is far 
broader. The subject specialist tends to be 
concerned with an ever-narrowing aspect of 
his subject; the literature specialist actually 
takes an ever-wider view of the given field. 
The second way in which they differ is in 
the use to which the knowledge is put. The 
literature specialist stops short at some given 
point. It is at this point that the subject special- 
ist takes over and makes the applications of 
that knowledge in the furtherance of his profes- 
sion. Thus it is that, in addition to the sei- 
ence-literature specialists who have already 
been mentioned, librarians must include those 
prepared to assume this role in the social sci- 
ences and in the humanities and the arts, in- 
deed in all the disciplines of human knowl- 
edge. 

It is likely that the emphasis on principles 
as opposed to specific techniques will become 
more thoroughly understood and more clearly 
established in the future. This will be especially 
true in the portion of the curriculum which 
is designed to prepare the student for the ad- 
ministration of libraries. It may best be de- 
scribed as putting the emphasis of the ad- 
ministration courses on “management” in 
which the student learns and understands the 
principles of scientific management and only 
then is encouraged to apply these to library 
procedures. 

It is more than probable that the curricu- 
lum of the future will emphasize the univer- 
sality of librarianship. By this is meant that 
the student will be taught to think of the li- 
brary as embracing a great worldwide library 
system. He will be taught to think of any 
given library not as an isolated unit entire and 
unique but as one component in the universal 
system. Key words in the librarian’s vocabu- 
lary will be “integration,” “articulation,” “co- 
operation,” “coordination.” 

Finally the curriculum will prepare the stu- 
dent not only to take up his role as a librarian 
but to take his place in the intellectual life 
of society as a professional person. In this 
role he has definite and important responsibil- 
ities which go beyond the exercise of his skills 
as a librarian but which stem from his posi- 
tion as a librarian. His professional education 
must help him to identify his motivation and 
then to refine it and sharpen it. 
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Beyond minimum preparation 
The signs are pretty clear that more and 
more librarians will need to go beyond the 
minimum preparation. Many, of course, will 
come to the full development of their poten- 
tialities as they grow in the performance of 
their professional duties. Others will feel more 
and more the need for refreshment and reori- 
entation through a return to formal study. 
Library school curricula therefore must in- 
clude advanced and specialized subject matter 
in librarianship. Work to the level of the doc- 
-tors degree will undoubtedly attract more 
and more, but it is likely that there will also 
be an increasing demand for the opportunity 
to study at a middle level. As one respondent 
put it, “We need to pay much more attention 
basically to the problem of stratification of 
training programs to provide various levels of 
“professional service. There is a very special 
need for developing a program at the second 
year of graduate training in the intermediate 
stage between the master’s degree and the 
doctorate. The terminal certificate for this sec- 
ond year could be called, for example, Spe- 
cialist in School Librarianship or Specialist in 
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“ASIA FOUNDATION PROGRAM EXTENDED 


For: each of the past two years the American 
Library Association has received from the Asia 
Foundation a grant used primarily to enable 
Asian students enrolled in American library 
schools to attend state, regional, and national 
library meetings. During the first year, 26 out- 
standing Asian students from 22 accredited li- 
brary schools received Asia Foundation grants 
averaging slightly under $100. 
From reactions of ep nde and of T 


at adane at stich meetings ene as a sig- 
nificant complement to the students’ formal pro- 
fessional training. Talking with librarians, visit- 
ing libraries, and seeing exhibits are doubly im- 
portant for foreign students who upon their re- 
turn home often go into leadership positions in 
which success depends upon ability to adapt and 
choose wisely from various alternatives. 

As a first step in extending the program to in- 
clude foreign students from countries other than 
the Far East, the LED Board voted at Midwinter 
to use $1000 of the accumulated interest of the 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Memorial Fund for grants to 
be awarded to students not eligible for Asia 
Foundation grants. 









It is at this stage that the mature librarian | 
may return to Hiriy school and engage in 
a program of study and reflection which would - 
result in a significant piece of research in li- ~ 
brarianship. Here might be the place for the 
thesis. At the fifth-year level, even though it ~ 
leads to a master’s degree, the advantage O 
the student of a program calling for the writ- 
ing of an essay of thesis length and quality 
is questionable. The well-established trend is 
toward its elimination. ee 

The prophet’s role in these days has in 
reality nothing to do with prophecy in the ~ 
classic sense. No one ever judges the prophet —— 
by his accuracy in foreseeing the future. Ten. 
years from now, or even five, no one will ever | 
turn to this article and judge it, or the author 
and his contributing colleagues, by comparing 
the prognostications with what has, in time, 
come to pass. Rather, the modern prophet tries. 
to shape the future to his own way of thinking, 
making the ideas more palatable by presenting 
them as inevitable. For better or for worse 
this little exercise simply has tried to project 
on the basis of what now is known. History 
will provide its judge. 




























EXPERIMENTING WITH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY EDUCATION 


In cooperation with the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago the Graduate 
Library School has worked out a program which © 
will provide opportunity for a selected number ~~ 
of library school students interested in second- .— 
ary-school librarianship to enroll as part of the ~~ 
regular course work in a special seminar in edu. = 
cation. The seminar extends throughout the aca- 
demic year and is designed as part of a new. 
program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Teaching. E 
In each seminar the prospective school librar- 
ian will have an opportunity to work with rep 
resentatives from the other disciplines usually 
represented on a school faculty. The members of 
the seminar will discuss philosophy and princi- 
ples of education, will analyze the teaching-learn- 
ing process as observed in classrooms and in the 
library at University High School, and will have 
the experience of working as a member of an 
instructional team. As in the past, the library 
school student will select his other courses from | — 
those available in the various units of the univere © © 
sity and will do his practice werk under the en 
supervision of Miss Sara Fenwick. oe 















Classrooms That - 


Wenveitt W. Smivey, director of library service 
and of the Department of Library Science at 
East Carolina College, Greenville, N.C., sends 
this account of a regional in-service training 
program made possible by a specially equipped 
bookmobile. Almost simultaneously, a library 
laboratory with a somewhat different purpose 
has been developed in Illinots. 





East Carolina College has been offering 

courses in library science designed to train 
school librarians for approximately twenty-five 
years. The college has been offering in-service 
training to teachers and others throughout east- 
ern North Carolina now for the last fifteen years 
through its extension service. In offering this 
service the college holds strictly to a policy of 
going only where it is asked to go, and then only 
when it is felt that the requested courses can be 
offered adequately. 
Early in this extension program there were 
“requests from various centers for courses in li- 
“brary science. We tried three or four courses 
‘experimentally as long ago as twelve years and 
_ found that we could not offer a quality course to 
- teachers in the field with the facilities available. 
The quality education program launched by 
Governor Terry Sanford in 1961 has made it pos- 
>- sible for the state department of public instruc- 
tion to expand library service in the public 
schools. This expansion has increased the de- 
mand for school librarians and has given rise te 
a new flood of requests from school administra- 
tors for in-service courses in library science. To 
try to meet these requests, we in the library sci- 
ence department proposed that a bookmobile be 
specially equipped for library science instruc- 
tion and a full-time instructor be employed for 
the job. In turn, the director of extension service, 
the business manager, and the president of the 
college approved the program. 

Invitations to offer courses in Raleigh, Fayette- 
ville, Elizabethtown, Clinton, Kinston, and New 
Bern were accepted for the fall of 1961. Courses 
in school library administration, book selection, 
and cataloging and classification are being 
taught. 

The instructor for the courses is Virginia 
Dober, a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina School of Library Science. She operates 
from a specially adapted Ford Econoline Van 
pictured herewith. Shelving has been built into 
the van for the collection of material needed in 
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the cataloging course. The collection consists of 
approximately 2500 books. Instruction has been 
planned so that the groups can be staggered. 
Each class of twenty to twenty-five students has 
in its possession a week at a time some two hun- 
dred or more books which are moved on to 
another class each week. Each class meets for 
three hours each week for sixteen weeks. The 
instructor leaves Greenville on Monday and re- 
turns Friday night or Saturday morning, after 
making a circuit of the eastern part of the state. 

The centers now in operation have asked for 
other courses for the fall of 1962. A collection is 
being developed now to use in book selection for 
the elementary school during the fall of 1962 and 
book selection for the high school for the winter 
and spring of 1963. Several centers have already 
requested school library administration and cata- 
loging and classification for 1962-63. If as many 
as five such requests for these courses material- 
ize we plan to employ a second instructor and 
bookmobile. 





FOR ILLINOIS——A LIBRARY LABORATORY 


On December 14 a mobile unit called Library 
Laboratory went into operation as a project of 
the Illinois State Library, This forty-foot class- 
room on wheels seats fifteen to eighteen persons 
and is equipped to give service with both book 
and nonbook materials. It offers in-service train- 
ing for librarians and will also be used with trus- 
tees and other civic groups and for recruitment 
and other promotional work. Harold Rath, for- 
merly director of the Southern Illinois Regional 
Library, Carbondale, is director of the project. 

The laboratory was first used in Monmouth, 
where for a full day fourteen participants rep- 
resenting nine libraries in the Warren County 
area discussed the public library standards in 
terms of the libraries they represented. The War- 
ren County Library was the host. 

In the regularly scheduled sessions, each of 
the programs is planned for a group made up of 
the host librarian, staff members, and representa- 
tives from nearby libraries. 

The laboratory’s regular schedule began in 
southern Illinois in January and will move to the 
northern part of the state by the end of June. 
During July and August it will be on exhibit at 
various fairs. Beginning in September Mr. Rath 
will retrace his route, this time from north to 
south. 
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supervisor of school 
libraries, Minnesota 
Department of Education; Agatha Klein, St. 
-Paul Public Library; Mary Dyar, Minneapolis 
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Dogs can be coer) When Duke, my black 
Labrador retriever, comes into the back hall 
with muddy feet and holds them up to be 
wiped, I feel that I have achieved a small 
measure of success as a dog trainer. is 
Human beings also can be trained or con- 
ditioned to react automatically to stimuli. But 
library educators are not engaged in “train- 
ing” librarians. 
Professional positions in a library require 
human beings with the ability to unders 
and learn principles, to apply. these princip 
to local, immediate situations, . and to make 
decisions which solve problems, Preparing 
brarians with these abilities is not a matter of 
“training” in the techniques and routines used 
in any ece library. It is rather a matte 
of education which barely can be begun du 
ing one year of study in a library school 
therefore must be continued in a variety ol 
ways by adequate supervisors in libraries, 
professional organizations, and by librar 
schools. 
Alfred North Whitehead, in The Ainis 
Education, defines education as the acquis 
tion of the art of the utilization of. ki nowle id 
The librarian who has acquired this art—o: 
who can utilize knowledge himself and help- 
make it accessible to others—is a librarian 
whose worth will be recognized readily. 
Extensive reading in many fields is, of 
course, essential to the continuing education : 
of librarians. But, as Professor Whitehead 
says, education in the past has been infected- 
with inert ideas, ideas simply received into the 
mind without ‘being utilized or tested or 
thrown into fresh combinations. He considers 
a merely well-informed man the most useless 
bore on earth. “Scraps of information ‘have 
little to do with culture.” : 
Yet librarians often deal with scraps Ae in- 
formation seemingly unrelated to the work 
of the world. Perhaps the library school grad- 
uate needs a clearer understanding of the ree 
lationship of the data he handles to contempo- 
rary life and its problems. Library educators =- 
not only have the task of bringing inert ideas _ 
to life for students, but also that of showing o 
them the possibilities for helping future pa- 
trons put ideas to work. 
This cannot be done by a library school - 
faculty in one year. Library education is the > 
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- joint responsibility of library educators and 
librarians. 


What professional schools should teach 


The primary obligations of any professional 
school are to provide the student with per- 
spective, knowledge of principles, criticism of 
the profession as it is today, and advancement 
of knowledge in the profession, together with 
the education of students in such a way that 
they will carry these advances further in the 
next generation. The library school that is 
concerned chiefly with “how-to-do-it” instruc- 
- tion in routines and techniques is shirking the 
. responsibility of preparing professional li- 
4 arians for 1962 or 1970 or 2000. 

One of the most effective recruiting letters 
N sent to prospective students by Min- 
= nesota’s library school enclosed an article by 
-the anthropologist, Margaret Mead, reprinted 


~~ from the NEA Journal of October 1959. Dr. 


-` Mead said: 

No one will live all his life in the world into 
< which he was born, and no one will die in the 
> world in which he worked in his maturity... . 
. Is not the break between the past and present... 
_. related to a change in the rate of change? For 
change has become so rapid that adjustment can- 
> not be left to the next generation. Adults must—- 
not once, but continually—take in, adjust to, 
use, and make innovations in a steady stream of 
discovery and new conditions. 


The library has great potential for helping 
adults do these Hinge: And both library edu- 
eators in library achok and library educators 
in libraries have responsibilities for teaching 
librarians how to help adults do these things. 

Sometimes librarians lack appreciation for 
these points. Perhaps there is not enough com- 
munication between the professors and the 
practitioners. For example, when a librarian 
_ complains that a library school did not teach 
its graduates how to catalog books for Library 
© X, there is manifested a confusion about re- 
_ sponsibility. Actually, if library schools taught 
< all graduates how to catalog in detail for Li- 
- brary X, or for any specific library, unless 
these students took jobs in that one library, 
they would have to be “untrained.” There is 
no more difficult kind of learning situation 
than that in which the pupil must unlearn 
before he can learn. 
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What is a competent supervisor? 


A competent supervisor, faced with the task 
of in-service training, should be grateful to 
the library school which has taught principles 
rather than techniques. It makes his task much 
more feasible. Obviously, to the knowledge and 
understanding of principles must be added a 
knowledge of “how we do it in this specific 
library.” In-service training goes on in all 
libraries, whether organized in formal classes 
or incidentally in committee meetings and be- 
tween supervisor and staff. But when super- 
vision is conceived of as merely handing out 
orders—directing subordinates to do this and 
do it this way—the growth and development 
of librarians as professionals are not likely to 
take place. 

The key idea of supervision is concern with 
the growth and development of those super- 
vised. Supervisors who recognize their respon- 
sibility for this also recognize that the respon- 
sibility can be met only if they consider them- 
selves teachers. The “practical” supervisor 
tends to give specific directions for the per- 
formance of specific tasks. For very simple 
routines, this is probably economical, but for 
more complex problems, it is a form of- 
quackery. A competent supervisor tries to 
lift his staff to the level of thinking of prob- 
lems in terms of principles.* 

It is my observation that many library 
people in supervisory positions lack the funda- 
mental knowledge of what they should be do- 
ing. They sometimes fail to understand that 
workers equipped with “the theory of the 
thing” are definitely superior to workers 
equipped simply with techniques. Thus they 
may discourage those newcomers to the pro- 
fession who know principles but not “how to 
do it in this library” by judging them on how 
well they follow orders. 

Perhaps even worse than the library su- 
pervisor whose insights are limited to the 


* Readers who would like more information on 
supervision as teaching are referred to the book, 
Supervision, by À. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and 
Leo Brneckner (New York: Appleton-Century-Croft, 
Inc., 1947), particularly chapter 1, where they de- 
fine a principle as “a verbalived statement of an 
observed uniformity relative to some class of objects. It 
may pertain to essential characteristics, or to con- 
ditions, or to rules of action.” 
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knowledge of “how we do it in our library” 
is the person in a supervisory position who, 
instead of trying to teach his subordinates, 
insists on doing everything himself. Today’s 
young library school graduate, educated in 
principles (not trained or conditioned to react 
automatically), may find that his supervisor 
spends his time shuffling registration cards, 
stamping books, mending, or lettering instead 
of dealing with professional problems. (For 
example, there was the cataloger who had used 
accession numbers for thirty years. After the 
library adopted a policy of nonaccessioning, 
she came to work an hour early every day and 
continued to accession books.) 

In a library with such supervisors, what the 
young librarian observes does not match his 
image of a professional at work. This may 
cause him to decide he made a mistake in 
choosing librarianship as a vocation. 

Ruth Gregory described two such young 
librarians, one in a school library and one in 
a public library, in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin (March-April 1959). After working 
one year, they were dissatisfied, unhappy, and 
completely frustrated. They felt they had been 
doing the work of clerks and seriously con- 
sidered leaving the library field. One was 
deterred from such action by the memory of 
the librarian who had first directed his 
thoughts to librarianship, a librarian in a li- 
brary where librarians were not clerks or on 
that level which in time negates dreams and 
ambitions. The second decided to change posi- 
tions, giving librarianship one more try. 

Anyone in a supervisory position in a li- 
brary is a library educator. His picture of his 
function and his attitude toward his subor- 
dinates will determine his effectiveness. He 
should do much more than plan and direct 
his staff in what to do and how to do it, it 
seems to me, though of course he must do 
this. He must be concerned also with the 
growth and development of his staff as profes- 
sional librarians. He consciously must edu- 
cate rather than train them. 


Ways to continue education 


Professional library associations and li- 
brary schools also provide opportunities for 
the continuing education of librarians, Pro- 
fessional meetings, publications, research, in- 


stitutes, and refresher courses are sponsored 
by both associations and schools. 

Two obstacles deter librarians from cap- 
italizing on these opportunities. One is that 
library schools sometimes will not admit non- 
degree candidates to courses. This rule surely 
could be relaxed without harm for graduate 
librarians. The second is that library admin- 
istrators are unwilling to allow time off for 
additional study. 

Some library schools offer evening courses. 
Basic introductory courses might well be open 
to people working in libraries who have not 
graduated from library school, and graduates 
surely could profit from those courses not 
taken in school. For example, many librarians 
could profit from a current course in the lit- 
erature of the humanities, social sciences, or 
natural sciences. Librarians who really never 
have studied research methods in librarianship 
might be surprised to learn how much is hap- 
pening in this field. They might register for a 
course in research, learning various kinds of 
library research and making an effort to catch 
up on research report reading. I am always 
amazed—and distressed——at the lack of inter- 
est in the Fiske report. This is only one ex- 
ample. Many more examples for study could 
be cited: the history of books and printing, 
information retrieval, mass media and the li- 
brary, etc. 

According to ALA accreditation. standards, 
graduate library schools are responsible for 
advancing the profession by scheduling insti- 
tutes or conferences. Such short term proj- 
ects provide another kind of educational op- 
portunity for librarians. 

Several library schools offer a doctoral de- 
gree in library science. Others offer a doc- 
toral program in another field with a library 
science minor. Sometimes a librarian is well- 
advised to take a second master’s degree in’ 
an academic field, with or without a library 
science minor. The possible combinations are 
numerous and varied. Such programs also 
aid in the continuing education of librarians. 


What schools and librarians should do 
Library schools cannot and should not try 
to teach routines and techniques used in spe- 
cific libraries. Their graduates must develop 
the habit of wide reading, both in general 
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and in library literature, the habit of consid- 
ering many alternative solutions to problems, 
and the study of principles. Students must 
learn the importance of research and how to 
go about it. Schools must stimulate the desire 
to engage in research and they must teach the 
importance of the supervisor’s function as a 
teacher responsible for the growth and devel- 
opment of professional librarians. 
Librarians, particularly administrators and 
supervisors, should accept full responsibility 
for orientation in the routines of their own 


THREE NEW LIBRARY 


The first class of the three graduate library 
schools recently established at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the University of Pittsburgh 
will be the graduates of 1961, 1962, and 1963, 
respectively. 

According to Dean Lawrence Clark Powell, 
“It is the purpose of the UCLA School of Li- 
brary Service to teach principles of librarian- 
ship, to prepare its students for particular and 
often highly specialized assignments, to inculcate 
a spirit of dedication to service which will insure 
the wise discharge of their responsibilities, and 
to promote research in the principles and meth- 
ods by which libraries can most effectively per- 
form their functions. ... Emphasis will be given 
to individual investigation, analysis of problems 
and original contributions in order to develop 
qualities of maturity and leadership, and a broad 
comprehension of the library’s significance for 
the cultural institutions of our time. The special 
focus of the school is on bibliography because of 
its fundamental importance to all types of li- 
brary work.” 

On the faculty are Assistant Dean Andrew H. 
Horn and three others who devote themselves 
primarily to the teaching of the core courses, 
Seymour Lubetzky, Betty Rosenberg, and Bar- 
bara Boyd. The faculty also includes representa- 
tives from a number of special fields. 

Referring to recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of a school at University of British Co- 
lumbia, which date back to 192], Director Sam- 
uel Rothstein commented: “The School of Li- 
brarianship has had a long history and a very 
brief existence.” He believes that “the task of li- 
brarians is to raise the value of print to its high- 
est power. Librarians must know and appreciate 
books and they must know how to make books 
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libraries. They should release staff to attend 
institutes and courses, paying their expenses 
when possible. Funds spent for the continu- 
ing education of librarians are well spent. A 
library administrator who views the super- 
visory function as primarily a teaching func- 
tion will draw to his staff young librarians 
of promise who want to grow as professionals. 
The more such administrators there are in the 
field, the more the library profession will 
offer the challenge to young people claimed 
for it in recruiting efforts. eee 


SCHOOLS 


effective to people. The teaching program of the 
school, while not ignoring the need for sound 
instruction in the technical aspects of librarian- 
ship, therefore gives chief emphasis to develop- 
ing in its students the understanding, motivation, 
and bibliographical knowledge by which to make 
libraries most useful to our society. Bookman- 
ship—a close knowledge of books and the 
sources of information for their effective use—is 
the primary aim, and a semitutorial approach, 
by which faculty members work closely with stu- 
dents in small groups, is the basic teaching 
method.” 

On the University of British Columbia faculty 
are Rose Vainstein, Robert M. Hamilton, Ron- 
ald Hagler, and Sheila Egoff. A number of part- 
time faculty members will conduct second-term 
courses in library service to children, school li- 
braries, and science librarianship. 

Last October, Harold Lancour, dean of the 
Graduate Library School, University of Pitts- 
burgh, began his task of recruiting faculty, work- 
ing on curriculum, preparing temporary quar- 
ters, and admitting the students who will enter 
the school in October 1962. The transfer on July 
l of the Carnegie Library School—the 12,000 
volume professional library, the furniture and 
equipment, records and files, and all of the cur- 
rent Carnegie class who do not finish their de- 
grees by June 1962—was made possible by the 
conviction of the university administration of the 
value of such a program and the willingness of — 
the state legislature to contribute substantially 
on a continuing basis to the support of the 
school. In carrying forward the proud tradition 
begun by Carnegie in 1901, Pittsburgh will pro- 
vide faculty continuity through Elizabeth Nesbitt 
and incorporate the present Carnegie curricu- 
lum. YT) 
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Needed Research 
in Education 

for 

Librarianship 


by Agnes L. Reagan 


General topics in the field of library education 
on which research is needed—curriculum, teach- 
ing methods, students, to name three—have been 
pointed out in other places. Major “challenges” 
in education for librarianship, such as recruit- 
ment, articulation, and specialization, have often 
been mentioned as fruitful areas for research. 
Also, many of the basic questions to which the 
profession badly needs answers have been put by 
other writers—notably Martin, in 1957,1 and Car- 
novsky, as recently as last December.? 


© Miss Reagan teaches the course in Methods of 
Investigation in Librarianship at the Emory Uni- 
versity Library School. 


It is against this background that the follow- 
ing subjects for research in education for librar- 
ianship are presented. The list is brief and has 
only one purpose: to suggest studies in the field 
of library education, modest in scope though 
some of them might be, that could and should be 
made and that would contribute to the solution of 
our very large problems. Thus, in more ways 
than one, the list is miscellaneous, a condition 
intentional on the part of the writer. 

e Last year saw the publication of two books 
dealing with the history of library education in 
this country prior to 1923. Developments during 
the twenty-five years following have not as yet 
been so fully reported. A thoughtful and impar- 
tial study of events of the period 1923 to 1948 
would be helpful in assessing the importance of 
the various factors influential in shaping the pat- 
tern of present-day library education. 

è To read Bonk’s recent article on “The Core 
Curriculum and the Reference and Bibliography 
Courses’”* is to conclude that reference teachers 
by no means agree on the way in which begin- 
ning reference courses should be taught. The sub- 
ject therefore recommends itself to the individual 
teacher of reference as a possibility for experi- 
mentation. As a beginning, two groups of stu- 
dents, roughly equivalent with respect to relevant 
characteristics, might be taught by two different 
methods to determine the method most effective 
in meeting a particular course objective. 

è Most of the accredited library schools either 
require or permit students to take courses in 
subject fields other than librarianship as a part 
of the fifth-year progam. Of assistance in esti- 
mating the contribution of “outside” courses to 
the preparation of librarians would be a study of 
the factors influencing students’ choice of such 
courses and the pertinence of their selections to 
subsequent library experience.’ 

e Another matter still to be explored fully is 
that of undergraduate library science courses and 
recruitment. We need to know more about the 
college student who takes these courses—-who he 
is, why he takes them, what happens to him 
afterward. Now may be the time, too, to examine 
more closely the other side of the coin by look- 
ing at the undergraduate on the same campus 
who does not take library science courses. Who 
is he? Why does he not take them? How does 
he view librarianship as a career? 

® Of considerable consequence to the library 
profession are the personal qualifications of the 
individuals who enter it. In 1958 Janis Coker, at 
that time a student in the Division of Librarian- 
ship at Emory, made an encouraging start on 
the construction of a rating scale which the fac- 
ulty could use in judging students on certain per- 
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sonality traits considered desirable in a good li- 
brarian.® Further research aimed at improve- 
ment of the scale might result in an instrument 
useful on counseling, in placement, and in pre- 
diction of future performance. 

® Important also to both library educators 
and practicing librarians are the attitudes of stu- 
dents and recent graduates toward their profes- 
sion. It might therefore be of interest to study the 
attitudes toward librarianship held by a group of 
individuals at the beginning of library school, 
upon graduation, and after several years of pro- 
fessional experience. The scale developed by 
Luanne Thornton as a master’s thesis provides a 
partial approach to the problem.’ 

® In his Patterns of Professional Education, 
McGlothlin suggests need for a study to deter- 
mine why teachers in professional schools have 
elected to teach rather than practice.8 Informa- 
tion of this kind from library school faculties 
might be useful in both recruitment and reten- 
tion of teachers. It would also seem to the point 
to inquire of former teachers who have returned 
to practice why they chose to do so. 

e To date, the field of librarianship has no 
“guide to subject literature” similar to those 
found, for example, in the fields of chemistry, ed- 
ucation, and law.® Such a publication, if avail- 
able, could facilitate the work not only of library 
school students who are collecting material for 
papers, reports, and theses, but also of librarians 
and library school teachers who are searching 
the professional literature. The Barton study of 
subject guides contains some excellent sugges- 
tions for the author of a guide to materials in 
any field, including the field of librarianship.?© 


*Lowell A. Martin, “Research in Education for 
Librarianship,” Library Trends 6:207~-218 (October 
1957). 

? Leon Carnovsky, “C.-L. R.: A Review of the 
Work of the Council on Library Resources, and Some 
Thoughts about Research in Library Problems,” Li- 
brary Journal 86:4232 (December 15, 1961). 

* Sarah K. Vann, Training for Librarianship before 
1923 (ALA, 1961); Carl M. White, The Origins of 
the American Library School (The Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., 1961). 


t Wallace J. Bonk, “The Core Curriculum and the ~ 


Reference and Bibliography. Courses,” Journal of 
Education for Librarianship 2:28-33 (Summer 1961). 
“A related study is Ruth H. Rockwood, “The 
‘Relationship between the Professional Preparation 
and Subsequent Types of Library Positions Held by 
a Selected Group of Library School Graduates” (Un- 
published Ed.D. dissertation, School of Education, 
Indiana University, 1960). 
- Janis L. Coker, “Rating the Personality of Library 
School Students” (Unpublished Master’s thesis, Di- 
vision of Librarianship, Emory University, 1958). 
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“Luanne Ellen Thorton, “A Scale to Measure Li- 
brarians’ Attitudes toward Librarianship” (Unpub. 
lished Master’s thesis, Division of Librarianship, 
Emory Univerity, 1959). 

* William J. McGlothlin, Patterns of Professional 
Education (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960), p. 241. 

* Examples of “guides to subject literature” in these 
particular fields are: E. J. Crane and others, Á 
Guide to the Literature of Chemistry, 2d ed. (John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957); Carter Alexander and 
Arvid J. Burke, How to Locate Educational Informa- 
tion and Data, 4th ed., rev. (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958); Miles 
O. Price and Harry Bitner, Effective Legal Research 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953). 

” Mary N. Barton, “Guides to Subject Literature: 
Their Present Pattern and Possible Development as 
Indicated by an Analysis of Twenty Representative 
Titles and a Study of the Opinions of a Selected 
Group of Users” (Unpublished Master’s thesis, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 1945). 

eee 


ANOTHER LIST FROM A STATE LIBRARIAN 


RautpH BLASINCAME submits the following list of 
subjects in which research is needed, seen from 
the point of view of a state librarian. He is Penn- 
sylvania’s state librarian and was formerly as- 
sistant librarian of the California State Library. 


1. Are the reading habits of adults in rural areas 
significantly different from those of adults in 
urban areas and, if so, what differences should 
it make in collection policies? 

2. How many new titles should be added to a 
library system each year to insure adequate 
coverage of subjects of interest to an audience 
of 100,000 or more persons? 

3. What statistics should a public library keep 
regularly both to be able to analyze its own 
internal operations and to recognize changes 
in its community? 

4, What factors affect the public’s view of the 
library and public willingness to support the 
library? 

5. What factors affect the success or failure of 
library bond issues or tax referenda? 

6. A history of the various patterns of state aid 
to local libraries together with some evalua- 
tion of their success or failure. 

7. An analysis of the influence of state library 
associations in public (or school) library de- 
velopment. 

8. A comparison of the composition of library 
boards and school boards together with a 
comparison of how the various board mem- 
bers view their individual roles. 
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since The Booklist said in February 196( 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 


¢¢ The Book of Knowledge is recommended as a topically arranged supplementary reference encyclopedia 
for children of the elementary through junior high school age in the home and in school and public 
libraries and as a source of exploratory reading for the same age group.9?) | 


“Walt OY nan Oe he ve ya 





the Book of Knowledge—more than ever—belong 
on school and library shelves. with ine 1962 edition, The Book 


Knowledge has become an even greater work. Under Grolier’s accelerated continuous revision progr 
FIFTY PERCENT of the set has been revised, rewritten, or is ENTIRELY NEW SINCE THE ALA REVIEW. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE The Grolier Society Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New Y: 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


? 
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SPRING AND SUMMER WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 


Miami Beach Preconferences and programs are 
omitted from this listing. Full programs for these 
will be published in the May issue; for advance 
announcements, see page 227 of the March issue. 
The name of the director is given if announced. 
Write to the sponsoring institution, not the direc- 
tor, for further information, unless another name 
is given. 


April 18-20, [INFORMATION ee IN ACTION, 
Center for Documentation and: Communication 
Research, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
6. Registration, $10. : 


April 30-June 8, Seminar IN SEARCH STRATEGY, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Philadelphia 4. Mrs. Claire 
Schultz, president, American Documentation In- 
stitute. Tuition, $650 for full course. Write Mrs. 
M. H. Davis. 


May 14-25, Recorps MANAGEMENT, American 
University, Washington 16, D.C. E. O. Alldredge, 
assistant archivist, U.S. Office of Records Manage- 
ment. 


June-September, EUROPEAN TRAVEL SEMINAR, 
State University College of Education, Geneseo, 
N.Y. Leslie I. Poste. Visits to libraries, etc., in 
Italy, Germany, France, and England; 3 weeks 
in Switzerland. 


June 4-15, WORKSHOP on COMPARATIVE LIBRARI- 
ANSHIP, School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27. Dorothy Collings. Mem- 
bership, $60 (non-credit). 


June 4-29, ARCHIVES ADMINISTRATION, American 
University, Washington 16, D.C. L. R. Schellen- 
berg, assistant archivist, National Archives. 


June 5-22, CURRICULUM MATERIALS, Kansas State 
College, Fort Hays. Gordon W: ‘Price. 


June 14-16, SEVENTH SEMINAR oN THE ÅCQUISI- 
TION OF LATIN-AMERICAN MATERIALS, University 
of Miami Library, Coral Gables 46. Write George 


Rosner. 


June 18-July 27, MEDICAL fish ances: Emory 
University Library School, Atlanta 22. Mildred 
Jordan, librarian, Emory oa Medical 
School. 
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June 18-August 4, Law LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland 6. Evelyn De Witt, librarian, 
Baker, Hostetler and Patterson. Write Dean Jesse 
H. Shera. 


June 26-29, THe UNDERACHIEVER IN READING, 
Graduate School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37. H. Alan Robinson. Registration, 
$10. 


July 3-August 11, MEDICAL LITERATURE AND Li- 
BRARIANSHIP, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27. Thomas P. Fleming. 


July 8-10, THe Mepium-sizep PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
27th Graduate Library Schoo] Conference, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Leon Carnoysky and Howard 
Winger. 


July 9-20, ScHooL Liprary Supervision, Gradu- 
uate School of Librarianship, University of Den- 
ver, Denver 10. Helen R. Sattley. Tuition, $60. 


July 9-20, WORKSHOP For SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, 
Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison. 
Write Mrs. Litchfield, Education Department. 


July 16-27, A Lrprary Action Pian, Montana 
State University, Missoula. Mrs. Geneva T. Pen- 
land. Purpose: To develop educator’s guide for 
teaching library skills. 


July 18-August 1, WorKsuop For ScHooL Lir- 
BRARIANS, Central Washington State College, El- 
lensburg. Mary Peacock Douglas. 


July 30-August 10, Books AND Mopern SOCIETY, 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. Mrs. 
Ruth Tooze. 


August 13-24, EVALUATION OF FILMED AND RE- 
CORDED MATERIALS, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10. Carl H. Meli- 
nat. Write Dean Wayne S. Yenawine. 


August 13-24, INFoRMATION SYSTEMS IN Lī- 
BRARIES, Syracuse University (see above). Dake 
Gull, consultant, General Ploririg Co. Write Dean 
Yenawine. eoo 
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INDISPENSABLE GUIDE to 
WOMEN’ S ACHIEVEMENT 


Just Out... 
Second Edition 


ag MORE COMPREHENSIVE 


The Second Edition of Who’s Who of American 
Women contains more than 7,000 NEW listings 
... for a grand total of 20,000 listings of women 
in all types of meritorious achievement. All 
Boruc data are painstakingly selected, 
| vertie and ODER 


tha EEF wal 


Í| MORE ATTRACTIVE 


Completely reset in clear; eye-relaxing type and 
í redesigned to save space, the Second Edition is 
me less bulky, more handsome than the First. En- 
hancing the attractiveness are the firm cloth bind- 
: ing, the tasteful cover decorauon and colors.. 


É MORE USEFUL 


Benefiting from the experience of the First Edi- 
f tion... and from more than 60 years of Who’s 
| Who compilations . . . the publishers have made 
the Second Edition even more timely, more sig- 
oa than its widely acclaimed predecessor. 
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A Library “Must” 


` GENEROUS DISCOUNTS TO LIBRARIES 


Whe’ Wh of ending | 


Marquis - - Who's Who, Inc. ` 


MARQUIS PUBLICATIONS BUILDING ` 210 EAST OHIO STREET i CHICAGO iI, HLL. 
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for 


teen- 


RITA RINGS A BELL 


Marjory Hall 


A summer job in consumer research seems dull 
to Rita Pritchard. Suddenly an exciting promo- 
tion and the attention of two attractive young 
executives present a major problem—business 
ys. college. April, $2.95 





THE RIVER OF PEE DEE JACK 


Christopher Webb 


Young Tom Holton embarks on a dangerous 
adventure when he joins old fur trapper Pee 
Dee Jack searching for “the river to the Pacific” 
—an adventure that leads to the South Seas. 

April, $2.95 


CIRCLE OF LOVE 


Jan Nickerson 


Connie Alden finds she must return to her old 
crowded school instead of the promised fash- 
ionable country day school. But disappointment 
changes to revelation as she makes some drastic 
discoveries. April, $2.95 


MYSTERY OF THE FORGOTTEN DIAMOND 


Robin Gottlieb 


When Joan Burton becomes editor of her high 
school paper, she is plunged into a mystery in- 
volving a code, a robbery, and an unknown foe. 
A fast-moving story with a thrilling and sus- 
penseful climax, April, $2.95 





DRAG DOLL 


R. W. Campbell 


Jet Johnson wrecks his beautiful Olds, but luck- 
ily meets Sally “Mitch” Mitchell, who introduces 
him to organized drag racing. Jet quickly learns 
to value design and courtesy more than speed. 

April, Illus., $2.95 
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“Miss Dillon can spin a tale 
in the best tradition of a 
Buchan or a Stevenson.” 

— Chicago Tribune 


THE FORT OF GOLD 


Eilís Dillon - 


A suspense-filled tale of the 
Aran Islands. Three adventur- 
ous boys, defying superstition, 
discover hidden treasure 
cursed by the Spaniards who 
buried it and now coveted by 
some unscrupulous strangers. 
The charm of the Irish people 
and the Island customs add 
to this thrilling mystery by 
the inimitable Miss Dillon. 

April, Illus., $2.95 


“What a pleasant and exciting 


. surprise to find a book called 


Teen-Age Treasury actually to 
be a treasure!” 


~ —New York Herald Tribune 


Edited by Seon Manley 


TEEN-AGE TREASURY OF 
GOOD HUMOR 


TEEN-AGE TREASURY 
FOR GIRLS 


Edited by Seon SY and 


` Gogo Lewis 


TEEN-AGE TREASURY OF OUR 
SCIENCE WORLD 


Each $4.95 
Write for Catalog 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, N. Y: 10 


Pa 
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Notable k | 
Children’s Books 
of 1961 | 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee 
of the Children’s Services Division, American 
Library Association, aided by suggestions 


from children’s librarians in twenty-two cities. . 


MARGARET SKIFF, coordinator of work with 
children, Cuyahoga County Public Library, 
Cleveland, is chairman of the committee. 


Adventure in the Desert, by Herbert Kauf- 
mann. Illustrated by Eugene Karlin. Obo- 
lensky, $2.95. Translated from the German, 
a realistic and moving story of the unfor- 
gettable adventures of a gifted young min- 
strel among the Tuareg tribes of the Sahara. 
For older readers. 


Baby Elephant’s Trunk, by Sesyle Joslin. 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Harcourt, 
$2.50. Everyday French expressions are in- 
troduced to children in a completely natural 
and entertaining picture-story book. 


“Tl y a un dragon dans mon lit” 
means 
“There is a dragon in my bed.” 
And this is when to say it. 
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“Erom that day on the blind old dog and the last little 


cat lived together, drank their bow! of milk together, 
slept together." From The Last Little Cat, by Meindert 
DeJong, drawn by Jim McMullan (Harper). 


Belling the Tiger, by Mary Stolz. Illustrated 
by Beni Montresor. Harper, $2.50. Engag- 
ing drawings accompany a story showing 
marked originality and humor in its narra- 
tion of the exploits of twin mice cast in 
heroic roles. 


Beowulf, the Warrior, retold by Jan Ser- 
raillier. Illustrated by Severin. Walck, $2.75. 
Effectively illustrated, an English poet’s re- 
telling in stirring verse of the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon epic. 


Beyond the High Hills; a Book of Eskimo 
Poems, compiled and translated by Knud 
J. V. Rasmussen. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs by Guy Mary-Rousseliere. World, 
$3.95. Distinctive and beautiful, both in its 
songs and chants and in its color photo- 

_ graphs. 


The Borrowers Aloft, by Mary Norton. 
Qlustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. Har- 
court, $2.95. The fourth and concluding 
fantasy about the Clock family contains un- 
diminished warmth of feeling and details 
as enchanting and ingenious as before. 


From There Is a Dragon in My Bed, by Sesyle Joslin’ 
and Irene Haas (Harcourt). 





The Bronze Bow, by Elizabeth George 
Speare. Houghton, $3.25. A deeply felt and 
dramatic story of biblical times with the 
compelling and timely theme of love as a 
power greater than fear and hate. 


The Day We Saw the Sun Come Up, by 
Alice E. Goudey. Illustrated by Adrienne 
Adams. Scribner, $2.95. A poetic text and 
pictures remarkable for their changes of 
mood and quality of light convey the 
wonder and joy of a summer day from 


dawn to dusk as experienced by two young 
children. 


Family Walk-up; a Story of the Berners 
Family, by Elizabeth Stucley. Illustrated 
by Lawrence Beall Smith. Watts, $2.95. A 
slice-of-life story in which each child and 
adult in a crowded English working-class 
household stands out sharply as an indi- 
vidual. 


The Fight for Union, by Margaret Coit. 
Houghton, $3.00. An authoritative and en- 
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From The Superlative Horse, A Tale 
of Ancient China, by Jean Merrill, il- 
lustrated by Ronni Solbert (Scott). 


lightening interpretation of famous debates 
and issues leading to the Civil War. Illus- 
trated with photographs and reproductions 
of paintings. 


The Fox Went Out on a Chilly Night. 
Illustrated by Peter Spier. Doubleday, 
$2.95. Colorful, detailed paintings of a 
moonlit New England night in harvest 
season make something new of this old 
song. 


Frontier Living, by Edwin Tunis. Illus- 
trated by the author. World, $5.95. A com- 
prehensive, authoritative, and vigorous text 
and a wealth of beautifully executed draw- 
ings make this a valuable supplement to 
the study of the period. 


The Glorious Conspiracy, by Joanne S. 
Williamson. Knopf, $3.00. A thought-pro- 
voking and dramatic story with wide scope: 
a boy’s escape from cruel child labor in an 
English cotton mill and his later role in a 


conspiracy against the Federalists in New 
York. 


The Golden Goblet, by Eloise Jarvis Mc- 
Graw. Coward, $3.50. Swift-paced adven- 
ture with a convincing young hero and an 
unobtrusively detailed background of the 
goldsmith’s craft in ancient Egypt. 


Le Hibou et La Poussiquetie, by Edward 
Lear. Illustrated by Barbara Cooney. Little, 
$2.95. Freely translated by Francis Steeg- 
muller from Lear’s “The Owl and the 
Pussy-Cat” and illustrated with appropriate 
humor to make a beguiling picture book. 
The English original is appended. 


The battle between Beowulf and Grendel’s mother, 
‘deep down [in] her den.” From Beowulf the Warrior, 
retold by lan Serraillier and illustrated by Severin 
(Walck). 


“I Can't,” Said the Ant, by Polly Cam- 
eron. Illustrated by the author. Coward, 
$2.50. An original nursery tale concerning 
a kitchen accident and rescue, detailed in 
rhyming text and many amusing little 
sketches. 


I Met a Man, by John Ciardi. Illustrated by 
Robert Osborn. Houghton, $2.75. With 
imagination and skill the poet uses rhymes, 
riddles, and word games to lead the be- 
ginning reader on to fun with words. 
Humorous sketches. 


The Incas; People of the Sun, by Victor 
W. Von Hagen. Illustrated by Alberto Bel- 
tran. World, $3.50. A scholar’s lively treat- 
ment of the ancient Incan culture, enhanced 
by distinctive illustrations. 


The Incredible Journey, by Sheila Burn- 
ford. Illustrated by Carl Burger. Little, 
$3.75. An extraordinarily credible depic- 
tion of the distinct personalities of two 
dogs and a cat and their cooperation on a 
long journey homeward through Canadian 
wilderness. Beautifully illustrated. 


India, by Walter A. Fairservis, Jr. Illustrated 
by Richard M. Powers. World, $3.50. The 
complex culture of India, past and present, 
revealed with authority and insight by 
the well-known anthropologist-archaeolo- 
gist. Striking format and illustration. 


The Knights of King Midas, by Paul 
Berna. Ilustrated by Brian Wildsmith. 
Pantheon, $3.00. A gang of enterprising 
French children organize and carry out a 
project to aid some elderly people evicted 
from their shanty homes in a Riviera com- 
munity. Fresh, often amusing, and unusu- 
ally strong in characterization and in at- 
mosphere of setting. 


The Last Little Cat, by Meindert DeJong. 
Illustrated by Jim McMullan. Harper, 
$2.75. Poignant portrayal, in simple 


Cire, young Spanish aristocrat, on the trail from Santa 
Fe to California, met Billy Bluesage, half-real, half- 
legend, who saved the Spaniards from murderous 
Indians. Drawn by Edward Chavez, for The Legend 
of Billy Bluescge, by Jonreed Lauritzen (Little, Brown). 


rhythmic prose, of an unusual relationship 
between a blind old dog and a runt kitten. 
Captivating drawings. 


The Legend of Billy Bluesage, by Jonreed 
Lauritzen. Illustrated by Edward Chavez. 
Little, $3.50. A unique, legendary-like fig- 
ure dominates this exciting story which 
recreates unforgettably the atmosphere of 


the Cld Southwest. 


Little Bear’s Visit, by Else Holmelund Min- 
arik. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Har- 
per, $1.95. A tender, humorous story and 
drawings with impelling charm give this 
appeal both as a first reading book and as 
a picture book. i 


Made in the Middle Ages, by Christine 
Price. Illustrated by the author. Dutton, 
$3.75. Many excellent drawings with 
touches of red and gold invite considera- 
tion of important medieval crafts. 


Marine at War, by Russell Davis. Little, 
$3.50. Set down with both realism and 
restraint, the author’s recollections of his 
experiences in the Pacific area of World 
War II make an outstanding war story. 


Miss Happiness and Miss Flower, by 
Rumer Godden. Illustrated by Jean Prim- 





rose. Viking, $3.00. Noteworthy for its 
sensitive portrayal of two little cousins in 
London and the imagined feelings of their 
Japanese dolls. Strongly appealing, both 


in text and illustration. 


Once a Mouse ... a fable cut in wood by 
Marcia Brown. Scribner, $2.95. Woodcuts 
distinguished for their strength and fluid- 
ity illustrate this vigorous retelling of an 
ancient Indian fable from the Hitopadesa. 


Out of the Mines; the Story of a Pit Boy, 
by Frederick Grice. Ilustrated by Brian 
Wildsmith. Watts, $2.95. A memorable 
story in which characters, problems, and 
scenes in an English mining town are por- 
trayed with realism. 


Patrick Henry, Firebrand of the Revolu- 
tion, by Nardi Reeder Campion. Ius- 
trated by Victor Mays. Little, $3.75. Dra- 
matic biography notable for its success in 
revealing the spirit of the times as well as 
that of its orator subject. 


Pirate Queen, the Story of Ireland’s 
Grania O'Malley in the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Edith Patterson Meyer. 
Little, $3.50. The skillful use of historical 
material results in a fresh and absorbing 
biographical narrative. 


A Poppy in the Corn, by Stella Weaver. 


Pantheon, $3.50. Exceptional for its per- 


ceptive revelation of changing relation- 
ships among four very real children dur- 
ing a summer on their own. Vivid Cornish 
background. 


Return to Gone-Away, by Elizabeth En- 
right. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Harcourt, $3.25. A skillfully written story, 
outstanding for its characterizations of chil- 





fun. 


Sea Captain from Salem, by Leonard Wib- 
berley. Ariel Books, Farrar, $2.95. Pre- 
sented with authenticity, pace, and humor, 
an historical narrative about European in- 
volvements in the American Revolution. 


Ships, Shoals and Amphoras, by Suzanne 
DeBorhegyi. Illustrated by Alex Schomburg. 
Holt, $3.95. From firsthand knowledge the 
author conveys the significance, challenge, 
and lure of underwater archaeology. Attrac- 
tive in both text and format. 


The Snow and the Sun—-La Nieve y El 
Sol. Illustrated by Antonio Frasconi. Har- 
court, $3.00. A dual-language picture book 
in which brilliantly successful three-color 
woodcuts interpret a South American folk 
rhyme told in simple, repetitive words. 


The Story of Grizel, by Elisabeth Kyle 
(Agnes Mary Robertson Dunlop, pseud.). 
Nelson, $2.95. Lively characters and inci- 
dents, together with skillful integration of 
seventeenth-century Scottish. and Dutch 
backgrounds, make an engrossing narra- 
tive for older girls. 


The Stranger at Green Knowe, by Lucy 
M. Boston. Illustrated by Peter Boston. Har- 
court, $3.00. With special discernment this 
English author tells a suspense-filled story 
of a little boy and his involvement with a 
gorilla escaped from the zoo. 


The Superlative Horse, by Jean Merrill. 
Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. Scott, $3.00. 
How a humble stable boy in ancient China 
becomes head groom is told in a highly 
polished story based on a Taoist legend and 
illustrated with fine drawings suggestive 
of early Chinese paintings. 


There is a Dragon in My Bed. Il y a un 
Dragon dans Mon Lit, by Sesyle Joslin. 
Illustrated by Irene Haas. Harcourt, $2.25. 
Hilariously illustrated picture book with 
fun in its “. . . useful phrases in French 
and English for young ladies and gentle- 


Sleeping Roman soldiers, detail from The Hours: of 
Jeanne D’Evreux, a tiny book of private devotions 
probably given by Queen Jeanne to her husband, King 
Charles IV of France. From Made in the Middle Ages, 
written and illustrated by Christine Price (Dutton). 
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dren and the background of their summer 


men going abroad or staying at home.” 


The Three Wishes. Illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. Whittlesey, $2.50. The old folk tale, 
retold with full flavor from Joseph Jacobs, 
is illustrated with animated drawings which 
express its robust humor perfectly. 


Thumbelina, by Hans Christian Andersen. 

Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. Scribner, 
8, 50. Softly colored pictures add new 
beauty to this charming fairy tale, pre- 
sented i in the excellent Keigwin translation. 













Fh ere Does Everyone Go? by Aileen 
Fisher. Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. 
Crowell, $3.50. Evocative picture-book 

“drawing complement a poet’s expression 

-what happens in nature when seasons 


The Wing on a Flea; a Book about 
Shapes, by Ed Emberly. Illustrated by 
the author. Little, $2.95. With an original 
- and graphic style of art, this picture hook 
-` -is both stimulating and humorous in its 
introduction of elementary concepts. 


The Wonders of Algae, by Lucy Kavaler. 
Ilustrated with photographs and with 
drawings by Barbara Amlick and Richard 
Ott. Day, $3.50. A stimulating science book 
revealing new developments in algology of 








Wolf trap used on the frontier, from Frontier Living, 
written and illustrated by Edward Tunis (World). 


great significance to earths exploding 
population and to astronauts in space. 


The Young Fanny Burney, by Winifred 
Gerin. Nelson, $3.50. A warm, lively, and 
suspenseful portrait of Fanny Burney and 
her family during the years when she was 
secretly writing Evelina. Tlustrated with 
reproductions of paintings. eee 


S anEEIEEEREREREee 
NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS 





Elizabeth Speare (right) has been awarded this 
year’s John Newbery Medal for her The Bronze 
Boy (Houghton), judged to be the most distin- 
guished contribution to American literature for 
children of the year 1961. Mrs. Speare’s Witch 
of Blackbird Pond won the 1959 Newbery Medal. 

Marcia Brown (left) is the winner of the Ran- 
dolph Caldecott Medal, given to the most distin- 


guished American picture book for children of 
1961, for her Once a Mouse (Scribner). Miss 
Brown’s Cinderella was awarded the 1955 Calde- 
cott Medal. 

This is the first year in which both these me- 
dals, the highest honors which can be given to 
the creators of children’s books, have gone to two 
previous winners. 

Runners-up for the Newbery Medal are, in or- 
der, Frontier Living, by Edwin Tunis (World), 
The Golden Goblet, by Eloise McGraw (Coward- 
McCann), and Belling the Tiger, by Mary Stolz 
(Harper}. Runners-up for the Caldecott Medal 
are Peter Spier for The Fox Went Out on a 


Chilly Night (Doubleday), Maurice Sendak for a 


Little Bears Visit (Harper), and Adrienne 
Adams for The Day We Saw the Sun Come Up 
(Scribner). 


For further information about the books them- 


selves, see the entries under each title in Notable 
Children’s Books. | 
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ZOOM MIRROR GIVES WIDE 
RANGE OF IMAGE SIZES 


By moving mirror on its 
telescopic arms, magnifi- 
cation can be varied 
through a wide range 
without the trouble and 
expense of extra lenses. 
A Dagmar exclusive. 
LOWEST COST-MOST FEATURES 

Dagmar Supers are equipped with 
lens, zoom mirror, reel arms, mag- > 
netic filmsheet holder, spare bulb, 16mm and 35mm take-up 
reels and carry-case. Made in Holland by expert craftsmen. 


TWO-SECOND CHANGE—ROLLFILM TO SHEETFILM 

Reel arms snap in or out of secure sockets in seconds, ac- 
commodate 35mm or 16mm reels. With arms removed, mag- 
netic holder moves easily to project all types of sheetfilm. 


CONVENIENT PORTABILITY—COMPACT, LIGHTWEIGHT 
In its rugged carry-case, reader measures only 9 inches on 
each edge, weighs 16 pounds. Durable grey crystal finish. 


Select the model best suited to your needs. Buy Model A un- 
less you have special reasons for choosing Model 16 or 35 
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Model A~The Most Versatile and Widely Used Model—~for 
Standard American Microfilm 


Especially designed for standard 35mm rollfilm, aperture 
cards, microfiches, mounted stripfilm, and film jackets. 
Zoom control enlarges 12 to 20 times. $139.95 





= Model 16—Only for 16mm Rolititm and Related Systems 
Fer use only with 16mm rollfilm and sheetfilm types in high- 


er reduction ratios. Zoom control enlarges 17 to 28 times. 
$139.95 


Model 35—Onty for 35mm Systems Using Smaller 
 Magnifications 

For special low reduction 35mm systems. Zoom control en- 
larges 10 to 15 times. Aperture 30x42mm. $145.95 


For standard American 35mm rollfilm and sheetfilm 
systems, order Model A above for best results. 


— DAGMAR SUPER 
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MICROFILM READER 


Precision built... years ahead in functional 
` design.. 
X the Dagmar Super offers bright image, zooM 
control reading of ALL microfilm forms. 


. yet priced within every budget. Only 


here’s why 

the Dagmar Super 
leads all microfilm 
readers... 


PROJECTS ALL MICROFILM FORMS 


Only the Dagmar Super is so advanced 
in design as to provide in one unit a 
means of reading comfortably all micro- 
film forms—rollfilm, aperture cards, mi- 
crofiches, filmsheets and film jackets. 


COMFORTABLE READING IN LIGHTED ROOMS 
No more eye strain from peering into 
darkened hoods or from glare of glass 
screens. Sharp images are projected into 
natural table top reading position. 


SHARP IMAGES, PRECISION LENS SYSTEM, 
FINGER-TIP FOCUSING | 
Highest quality ground condenser and 
projection lenses assure razor sharp im- 
ages. Parabolic lamp mirror affords maxi- 
mum use of light available. Surface sil- 
vered plate glass mirror provides distor- 
tion-free projection to table top. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Mail orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 5. Plymouth Ct., Dept. AL24, Chicago 5 
WRITE FOR FREE HLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
on AVR Dagmar Automatic Microfilm 
Camera, AVR Reading Rateometer and 
other aids for improving reading speed 

and comprehension. 
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he tear was mended in 1957... 


the Scotch Magic Mending Tape 





BRARD 


is still invisibly transparent! 





The tear in this book was mended with “ScotcH” 
BRAND Magic Mending Tape’ No. 810 five 
years ago—shortly after the product was 
developed. The tape is st/// invisibly 
transparent... it has not discolored, it has 
not cracked, peeled, bled adhesive or 
dried out. And accelerated aging tests 
indicate it probably never will! Tape No. 810 is 
used by many governmental departments for 
mending important documents. It's the most TPE EE EEE 
permanent mending tape you can buy! Available photograph to show where tha tape was. 


z To keep the record straight, it was then 


through your library supply house. calied Permanent Mending Taps. 





“SCOTCH” AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE TRADEMARKS OF THE 3M COMPANY 


3m MINNESOTA MINING E MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Recreational facilities and opportunities 
in the Greater Miami area, 

with notes on 

a trip to the Keys 

and hints on 

how the natives dress. 


Donato Bock and MontyLou Witson, ALA staff 
members who formerly lived in the Miami area, 
made themselves homesick compiling the in- 
Jermation in this article. They were generously 
assisted by librarians who are still on the scene. 
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Vacationin 


in 
Greater 
Miami 


Since so many are bringing the family to the 
ALA conference in Miami Beach this June, 
where to go and what to see and what to do 
are questions of importance. The southeast 
coast of Florida or, for that matter, the en- 
tire southern part of the state is full of differ- 
ent, fascinating, unusual places, most of which 
can’t be duplicated elsewhere. 

During the conference you'll find prolonged 
sightseeing a little difficult, but you can visit 
a number of places within a short drive of 
your hotel or motel on the Beach. 

For instance, north of Miami Beach lie 
Hollywood, Fort Lauderdale, Lake Worth, 
West Palm Beach, and Palm Beach. These last 
three should be seen together, so you ought 
to plan a full day’s trip for the seventy miles 
to Palm Beach. 

Hollywood-by-the-Sea, to give this sparkling 
town its full name, is one of those quiet, gem- 
like towns that seem to abound on Florida’s 
southeast coast. The circle in the center of 
town has a bandshell that plays host to the 
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Dade County's art museum, formerly the estate of the 
late James Deering of Deering-McCormick reaper fame. 


area’s high school bands as well as a munici- 
pal band. Possibly you might be there for a 
concert under the stars. 

Fort Lauderdale is also called a little Venice. 
Part of the city is built around waterways 
and canals, and a boat trip may be arranged 
along a route which includes part of the In- 
tracostal Waterway. One of the most inter- 
esting sights in Fort Lauderdale is Port Ever- 
_  glades, just south of the city. The port is the 
> largest harbor south of Norfolk and east of 
New Orleans and during World War II it was 
¿oo agreat naval base. 
= Should you drive to the Palm Beaches, be 
=>- surė to window-shop along Worth Avenue on 
2. the Beach side of Lake Worth. Few shopping 
areas in the country can compare with it— 
Fifth Avenue in New York, North Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago, and maybe one or two 
others. If you look carefully, you might see 
a member of the presidential family or one 
of the many internationally famous residents 
out shopping. The city is unlike any other in 
the state. Try to get a map indicating the lo- 
cations of some of the famous mansions here. 
One of the largest belongs to Woolworth 
heiress Barbara Hutton. 





South of Greater Miami 


South of the Greater Miami area is an en- 
tirely different type of country—the real Flor- 
ida, so to speak. A drive down the Overseas 
Highway to Key West is well worth the day’s 
time. The Keys are little islands chained to- 
gether by a highway built on the old Florida 
East Coast Railway right-of-way which was 
washed out during the terrible 1926 hurri- 
cane. Most of the area is uninhabited, except 
for birds, snakes, and alligators, but certain 
Keys have small fishing settlements. Deep-sea 
fishing charters can be arranged. 

In Islamorada, about one-third of the way 
to Key West, you can have a meal featuring 
the best turtle steak in the Keys. Also make a 
point of having Key lime pie somewhere along 
the route, preferably in Islamorada or Mara- 


This concrete hippopotamus is a member of the zoo 
within a zoo af Crandon Park Children's Zoo, Key 
Biscayne, 





thon, where the folks pick the limes right off — 

the trees to put them in the pies. These are 

treats you'll talk about for years. : 
Your children will be fascinated by the 


tiny Key deer, if you are fortunate enough to © 


get a quick glance at them. Once almost ex- 
tinct, the small herd is now beginning to in- 
crease in size. These little creatures are so 
shy that some rangers have never even seen 
them. 

Fishing from the bridges along the Over- 
seas Highway is unbelievable. You may haul 
in a red snapper or a snook or any of a dozen 
sea creatures. You may also hook a shark-— 
but let him go! Unless, of course, he breaks 
your pole and line first and lets himself go! 

At one point, you can look on one side of 
the bridge-highway and see the deep sea blue 
of the Atlantic Ocean and on the other side 
see the gentle, brilliantly pale green of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Under the bridge, if you look 
carefully, you'll see the line of demarcation 
—ocean on one side, gulf on the other. 

Key West, the southermost city in the con- 
tinental United States, is famous for former 
President Truman’s summer White House. 
The town is also known for the Key West 
lighthouse, the farthest inland lighthouse in 











Swimming in the Atlantic Ocean off Miami Beach. 


the country, and for the monument in the 
city cemetery to the memory of the victims 
of the U.S.S. Maine, blown up in Havana 
harbor. 


The Everglades 


South and west of Miami is the Everglades 
National Park, the United States’ largest na- 
tional park and refuge for great quantities of 
wildlife. 

A number of birds would be extinct except 
for the sanctuary offered in the Glades— 
among them the great white heron, the white 
ibis, the swallow-tailed kite, the roseate spoon- 
bill, and the egret. The rarest and most nearly 
extinct bird in the Glades is the whooping 
crane, although in the last year or so rangers 
have seen signs of an increase in the young. 

If you prefer animals, there are Florida 
panthers who scream just as convincingly as 
any other kind; manatees, also known as sea 
cows; the increasingly rare American croco- 
dile; and ordinary alligators and snakes. 
There are all kinds of snakes—pretty, ugly, 
harmless, poisonous. Unfortunately, nearly 
every poisonous snake has an almost identi- 
cally marked harmless friend. Chief among 
these is the coral snake, ringed with red, black, 
and yellow, whose harmless friend is the king 
snake. 
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The paths and boat trails through the 
Glades are under the guidance of rangers, 
and maps and Indian guides can be arranged 
for through them. Much of the park is still 
uncharted, and its ways are known only to the 
Seminoles who live in the deepest parts of the 
jungle. 

One unpleasant matter must be brought up 
here. The Glades breed mosquitoes for export. 
In Miami and Miami Beach, if the wind shifts 
and begins to come from the west, watch out. 
On the west coast of the state, beware the 
east wind. An insect repellent will be one of 
your best friends during the whole trip. 


Greater Miami area 


During the conference, you will be able to 
take your family to visit all kinds of places 
where youll need only an hour or two for 
the visit. 

In Miami you can visit a number of Semi- 
nole Indian villages, right inside the city lim- 
its—Musa Isle and Tropical Hobbyland are 
two popular spots. Here Indians live in their 
chickees as they have for centuries. You may 
see rattlesnakes being milked for their venom 
to be made into serum for snakebite. And here 
also you can watch alligator wrestling. Don’t 
let that lazy alligator fool you! With one flip 
of his tail or one snap of his jaws, he could 
break that Indian’s back or even kill him, but 
the Indians seem to know just how to manage 
the beasts so they can’t use their natural 
weapons, 

If you like water sports, you can arrange 
for deep-sea fishing trips, boat cruises, and 
even water skiing lessons. Of course, the 
beaches will be most popular with ALA visi- 
tors. And with good reason. Natives feel their 
beaches are better than any “others in the 
world. 

Miami Beach has very little public beach 
left, because the hotels have appropriated so 
much for their guests. Most residents prefer 
Crandon Park, a county-operated beach on 
Key Biscayne, which is reached by a causeway 
from the Miami side of the Bay. Here are not 
only beaches, but the county’s pride and joy 
--the zoo, where people throw coins in the 
alligator’s pool to collect money to buy new 
animals, the Seaquarium-——home of all sorts 
of strange creatures from the sea, the Univer- 
sity of Miami’s excellent marine biology lab- 
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oratories, and a number of particularly charm- 
ing residential areas. 

Also on the Miami side of the Bay is Miami 
International Airport, Gateway to Latin Amer- 
ica and third busiest airport in the country. 

Dinner Key on the Bay in Coconut Grove is 
now the City Hall, but years ago the great 
flying clipper ships made their home here. 
Coconut Grove is also the Greenwich Village 
or Near North Side of Miami. Many artists, 
writers, musicians, and other artistic people 
live in the area. The Grove was built long be- 
fore Miami was incorporated and the residents 
fought tooth and nail to prevent annexation 
by the city. The old homes, churches, and 
business buildings are constructed in the 
Spanish style, as is nearly all of Coral Gables. 

< One of the strangest sights in the Gables, 
just a few miles south of Coconut Grove on 
U.S. 1, is a square block of Chinese houses 
~—not, however, a real Chinatown, just homes 
designed and built by an architect who 
thought people would enjoy them. 
< Not far from the Chinese houses is the Uni- 
versity of Miami main campus—at Coral Ga- 
bles, not Miami—the home of Lowe Gallery, 
one of the finest art collections in South Flor- 
ida, the Ring Theatre, and the new univer- 
sity library. The Ring Theatre is one of the 
first theatres-in-the-round to progress from a 
tent to a building. Even if nothing is being 
offered, stop for a look. The University’s full 
theatre season has a strong Shakespearean 
flavor, sometimes to the point of a festival in 
the spring. The summer season is also ex- 
cellent. 

The University of Miami Symphony, resi- 
dent on the campus, gives a series of Sunday 
evening pop concerts in the Miami Beach Au- 
ditorium during the summer. The symphony, 
one of the best in the southeast. features inter- 
nationally known soloists. 

The Venetian Pools, where Johnny Weiss- 
muller trained for the Olympics, is the Coral 
Gables municipal swimming pool. The unusual 
shape of the pool, its grotto, islands, and cas- 
cade combine to make it a delightful place to 
swim. 

Farther south on U.S. 1 are all the jungles 
—the Parrot Jungle, where the birds fly free 
(take a picture of your youngest holding five 
parrots on his hands, shoulders, and head— 


he'll be thrilled!) ; the Monkey Jungle, where 


people are caged instead of the monkeys; and — 
the Orchid Jungle, where free orchids are ` 
given to the ladies. Also south, off Ingraham ~ 
Highway, are two more tropical beaches-— 
Tahiti Beach and Matheson Hammock. Just _ 
beyond the entrance to Matheson Hammock 
is Fairchild Tropical Gardens, eighty-ihree 
acres of botanical wonders developed by Dr. 
David Fairchild, son-in-law of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. - 

There are dozens of other places to see, 
dozens of other things to do—the natural his- 
tory and science museum, the Serpentarium, 
the Spanish monastery, the wax museum, — 
pineapple plantations to the north, boating. 
and riding in Greynolds Park, other museums, ~ 
and, of course, the libraries, from the first one 
in Coconut Grove to the newest still under con- 
struction in Miami Beach. Check the papers — 
and the Greater Miami amusement guide, and 
ask the hotel’s social director for details and 
other suggestions. 








What to wear 


With all the planning you're doing, one 
question is: What do people wear in Miami 
Beach in June? Quite simple: casual clothes 
are the key. People wear pretty much the 
same things worn in other cities in the warm 
summer months. 

The humidity is the problem to contend 
with rather than the heat. Florida’s weather, 





Porpoises at Miami’s Seaquarium enjoy performing for 
their fish before the public. 





unlike the rest of the United States, is basi- 
cally semitropical, with a wet season and a dry 
season. Summer is considered wet, but rain 
lasts only a brief time and then dries up 
quickly. A plastic raincoat tucked in pocket 
or purse is the answer. 

Ladies will find simple cotton shirtwaists 
with full skirts and dresses with jackets are 
the rule. A jeweled sweater at night makes a 
lovely wrap. Silks and linens are all right, but 
they are sometimes too hot in June. So is ny- 
lon. Stick with light colors—very little black 
-—~and light absorbent materials. Casualness 
and comfort are what you want. For more 
formal occasions, a polished cotton or a soft 
batiste in a dressy style is just right. 

Shorts are usually reserved for picnics or 
the beach, except for the very young, and 
otherwise are worn only at home by those 
people generally considered well-dressed. If 
you insist on wearing them, choose the knee- 
length Bermudas, since Miami Beach has an 
ordinance requiring everyone to be covered 
from shoulder to knee on the streets. This is 
aimed primarily at those people who insist on 
wearing skimpy swimsuits. By all means, wear 
some sort of jacket, beach robe, or beach 
dress over your swimsuit, not only for legal 
coverage but also because you'll require cover- 
up from the sun. Also, bring two swimsuits 
and you won't ever have to wear a wet one. 

Speaking of the sun, for your own safety 
and health use suntan oil or lotion and begin 
your sunning in small doses. The ads are 
absolutely correct when they say begin with 
fifteen minutes the first day, thirty the second, 


Seminole 





Indians wrestle alligators at Tropical 


and build up accordingly. Wear sunglasses 
and sunhats, if possible. This is true particu- 
larly for your children. Sunburn is painful, 
and sunburned eyelids the most painful and 
frightening of all. Alternatively, once you've 
become accustomed to the sun, don’t get 
leathery. It’s difficult to get rid of too much 
tan and the dryness that accompanies it. 

Gentlemen should consider Palm Beach suits 
or those of a loose weave. Businessmen in the 
area wear white shirts, ties, and business suits 
all year long, but in the summer they switch 
to the short-sleeved business shirt. While sport 
shirts and slacks are fine for sightseeing trips, 
most hotels require jackets in the evening at 
dinner or entertainment. 

Possibly more important than what you 
bring is how much you bring. For your own 
comfort and peace of mind, you will find that 
changing your clothes and showering more 
frequently than you are accustomed to doing 
will be refreshing. You may wish to invest in 
astringent colognes, heat rash powder, or any 
of the other cosmetics available to keep you 
cool and refreshed. This goes for the men as 
well, 

Because of the humidity, ladies will find 
their makeup difficult to keep fresh; the mois- 
ture towels available are great helps in this 
area. 

Miami and Miami Beach are great places, 
full of fun and relaxation. Come on down and 
enjoy the sun and the sea. Visit all the places 
and do all the things the area offers. But 
maybe save some of them for next year, for 
the family’s vacation. eee 


Hobbyland, Miami. 
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Recruitment Project 


by Velma J. Taylor 


e Mrs. Taylor is public relations director of the 
Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge. 


In 1959 the Louisiana State Library estab- 
lished a two-year recruiting project, with funds 
received under the Library Services Act, as a 
part of Louisiana’s state plan for further ex- 
tension of public library service to rural areas. 
Originally scheduled to end August 31, 1961, 


the project was extended for another year. The 


decision, announced by State Librarian Essae 
Martha Culver, is based on results already 
evident, on the potential for further contribu- 
tion in helping to meet the need for trained 
librarians, and on the fact that much which 
has been gained would be lost without con- 
tinuation of methodical follow-up contacts. 
The stated, overall objective of the project 
is “to develop a strong recruiting program 
throughout the state that will encourage more 
capable young people to enter the field of li- 


© brarianship.” Finding persons suited to the 


profession, acquainting them with the facets 
of librarianship, outlining personal and edu- 
cational requirements, and encouraging them 
to enter the field make up the heart of the 
program. Requirements, opportunities, respon- 
sibilities, and rewards are stressed equally. 
Direct recruiting efforts are aimed at high 
school and college students, but others who 
have the desired qualifications are always kept 
in mind when program activities are planned. 
Implementation of the program has required 





step-by-step planning and much detail work, 
in addition to extensive field work with its 
numerous personal contacts. A general survey 
of the field was necessary before the recruit- 
ing program could begin. This survey in- 
cluded existing and projected public libraries, 
community and educational resources for bol- 
stering a recruiting program, communications 
media, and college scholarship and employ- 
ment opportunities. 

The project staff consists of a director and 
a secretary. A public relations assistant is 
available part-time. James $. Cookston, the 
director, is a professional librarian with ex- 
perience in public, school, and university H- 
braries and in library education. 

Publicity began with announcement of the 
project, the reason for its establishment, in- 
formation about the director, and the scope 
of the work. Releases citing opportunities in 
the field of librarianship and the shortage of 
librarians went to all newspapers and college 
papers in the state, as well as to professional 
journals. Radio spot announcements and news- 
paper fillers emphasized opportunities await- 
ing trained librarians. 


Letters s 


Letters, giving a more personal accounting 
of the program and why it was established, 
play a big part in the recruiting program. 
Through these, parish and high school li- 


brarians, guidance counselors, Parent-Teacher 


James $. Cookston and Mrs. Velma 
J. Taylor discuss some of the ma- 
terial used in the Lovisiana State 
Library's successful recruitment 
project. 





An exhibit used by 
the Louisiana State 
Library for recruit- 
ing prospective stu- 
dents in librarian- 
ship. 





Association district directors and 600 P.T.A. 
unit presidents have been asked to assist the 
program, not only by encouraging capable 
high school students to consider librarianship 
as a career, but also by inviting librarians to 
talk at their meetings about local library serv- 
- ice and about librarianship as a career oppor- 
tunity. For easy response, blank forms for 


supplying names of students who have shown 
¿co interest in this field, together with the college 
of their choice, are included in these letters. 





-Letters have also gone to high school seniors, 


` reminding them of the varied careers in li- 
<- brarianship. 


= On college campuses, letters to deans and 
department heads requested that they and 


. other faculty members encourage promising 


. students to consider library science as a minor 
subject. All library trustees in the state re- 


~~ ceived letters outlining the pressing need for 





librarians and ways in which trustees may 
help in the recruiting effort. Letters to social 
organizations asked them to invite librarians 
- to speak at their meetings. 

Names and information on interested young 
people are filed for follow-up contacts. Ma- 
- terials on librarianship as a career are sent 
to each of them along with a personal letter 
offering further information if desired. These 
names also are referred to local persons with 
knowledge of the field for immediate contact. 
_ Deans, teachers of library science, and librar- 


















ians at their chosen colleges are ‘requested 
to follow through with encouragement. anc 
help when the wida arrive on campus 
More than 200 current files are kept in the 
recruiting office, with copies of correspond- 
ence. 


Follow-up AA 

Scheduled visits to colleges. må 
schools follow the letters. College librai 
student and academic deans, and placement 
officers are visited as well as high schoo 
librarians and guidance counselota.. On thes 
visits, emphasis is given again to the varied 
career opportunities in the library field ane 
the qualifications needed for entering the 
field. Requirements of the work are equally. 
stressed. These visits are followed by mor 
letters in this round of recruiting activities 

Recruiting materials have been: “distributed | 
widely to librarians, guidance counselors, and 
teachers of English and literature in high — 
schools, and library science teachers and stu- 
dent and academic deans in colleges. Collec- 
tions of current library school. catalogs. arë © 
kept in every college library in the state. A _ 
great deal of material, provided by the ree > 
cruiting office, has been distributed by the 
school library, guidance, and language arts 
supervisors of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Invitations to speak before groups over the 
state are valued highly and every effort is 
made to accept them. The director of recruit- | oS 
ing and other librarians have spoken before 
civic and professional groups, library elubs, _ 
and student-teacher groups, as well as at Ca- 
reer Day activities for both Louisiana high 
schools and colleges, meetings of teacher and =~ 
guidance groups, the Louisiana-Mississippi 
Chapter of Special Libraries Association, and — 
the Louisiana Library Association. 











Scholarship aid 

An important part of the recruiting project 
is the scholarship program of the Louisiana 
State Library. Three scholarships of $2000 =- 
each have been awarded, two for 1960-61 and _ 
one for 1961-62. Given for graduate study 
leading to a master’s degree in library sci- 
ence, these scholarships, like the recruiting 
program itself, are part of Louisiana’s plan 
for further extension of library service 
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os -throughout the rural areas, using federal 


ds andes he Library Services Act. One 


of these scholarship recipients had first be- 
come interested in librarianship through re- 
cruiting efforts. So did the winner of the $750 
scholarship awarded by the Southwestern Li- 
brary Association. 

Recipients of the Louisiana State Library 
scholarships must be citizens of Louisiana or 
neighboring states, may attend the ALA-ac- 
credited library school of their choice, and 
must agree to work for at least two years in 
a library serving a rural area in Louisiana. 
Numerous applications have been received 
from several of the twelve states over which 
eligibility extends. 


Publicity 


The publicity, an important part of the pro- 
gram, is a coextension of all its other phases. 
Media include all newspapers and college 
_ papers within the state and other selected ones, 
‘club newsletters, professional journals, special 
‘publications such as Rural Louisiana, radio, 


J " television, and films. 


All group conferences, meetings, scheduled 
talks, film showings, and similar activities are 
publicized through both advance and concur- 
rent news releases. Feature and special arti- 
cles, miscellaneous pictures with cutlines only, 
generally with a human interest angle, book 
reviews, and bibliographies on librarianship 
are used to get the library story across to 
people, remembering that anything accom- 
plishing this is an aid to recruiting. 

The state library scholarships have been 
publicized by announcement of their avail- 
ability in all newspapers and college papers 
in the state and others selected for total cov- 
erage of the twelve states chosen for partici- 
pation in state and national professional li- 
brary publications, by bulletin board pieces, 
and with special mailers. This information was 
also included in radio announcements. Inter- 


_.. views with scholarship students during their 
_ years of study at Louisiana State University 
~ (which all of them have chosen to attend) 


are planned for radio and television broad- 
casting. 
Reviews of library career books and books 


<: having librarians as main characters have 


been included on the book pages of the Sun- 
day editions of daily papers. Interviews with 
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librarians from other cotmtries. lees pointed 
up worldwide career opportunities in librar- 
ianship. Newspaper fillers constantly repeat, 
with variations, the advantages of library 
careers and the need for more librarians and 
libraries. 

A recruiting newsletter is distributed quar- 
terly. Carrying news and notes on all phases 
of the program, it keeps recruiting and its 
challenges before public and college libraries 
and presidents of library boards in the state. 
A section of the Handbook for Louisiana Li- 
brary Trustees is devoted to recruitment and 
stresses the need and the role and responsi- 
bilities of trustees in this effort. 

Exhibits 

Exhibits and displays have been used in 
libraries throughout the state and at fairs— 
parish (as Louisiana’s counties are called), 
district, and state; conventions—-Louisiana 
Library Association, Teen-Age Librarians, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Lontan Teach- 
ers, Home Detionsiration Council, Home 
Demonstration Agents; conferences-—high 
school leadership, library administrators and 
supervisors, guidance counselors, library trus- 
tees; and special events—State Farm and 
Home Week, Forest Festivals, National Li- 
brary Week. 

These displays and exhibits are as colorful 
and as attractive as possible. They are de- 
signed to give a clear and concise picture of 
the library field and its opportunities. Letter- 
ing used is large enough to be read at a dis- 
tance. Color slides of librarians at work in 
various library positions, seen in rotation on 
an automatic projectograph, are shown as a 
part of most exhibits and at libraries. 


The strength of the program lies in its con- 
centration of attack on all fronts at the same 
time and in the coordination made possible 
by the work of a full-time staff. Through it 
there is emerging a statewide awareness of 
and a vital interest in the field of librarian- 
ship. This also has spread into neighboring 
states where students, lay citizens, and librar- 
ians who have been reached through various 
phases of the program have carried home some 
of the interest and the feeling of urgency 
which has sparked the program and given it 
momentum. eee 
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Our Birthday! 
Binder Specialists 


Our original announcement 


in LJ and WB, April 1949 jor Thirteen Years 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


THE FIRST AND FINEST 


You want the best binders at the best 
prices with the best choice of types and 
colors and the record of fairest dealing 
after shipment. Marador has proved itself 
best for thirteen years by any standard. 


write for information 


REGAL 110 CHALLENGER 126 CHALLENGER 128 PENNY PINCHER 132 ALADDIN 140 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, California 
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NOW! BRO-DART LOW-COST "WORKROOM FURNITURE 


ECONOMICAL, ADAPTABLE, 


LIGHTWEIGHT . . . SPECIFICALLY - 


FOR LIBRARIES: 


_ For behind-the-scenes library processing, 
' Bro-Dart’s new workroom furniture 
permits conversion of any unused space 
into a fully-equipped work area at amaz- 
ingly low cost! Particle Board, a com- 
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Work Table... surface is 

. spacious, leg room gen- Shelving . . . for eco- 
erous. nomical book aren 
#58 110....... $95.00° #58 14 


2 ree $36.50 


*Prices F.0.B., Montgomery, Penna. 
’ Custom designs are available to suit 
-your own special working needs. 


PLAN YOUR LIBRARY around 
Bro-Dart Furniture . . . Work- 
room... Traditional... Con- 
‘temporary. Write for complete 
information. 
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posite of wood and plastic, is the secret! 

This material is strong, workable and 
has an attractive neutral color that re- 
quires no finishing. Simplified construc- 
tion enables you to set it up quickly... 
without tools or carpenters! Shelving can 
be built up as high or low as you wish to 
allow for overhead interference. Tables 
have plastic tops . .. pedestals of open 


- storage shelves. 


Mobile Work Shelving ian 
a ‘giant’ book truck for 
pA Pad transporting. 
#581 «007 


built-in ee Jacket 
Cover Dispense 
#58 1260...... “§149.00° 


Library supplies « Library charging systems « Library furniture 


Soden Earl St., Newark 14,N. J. 


1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
' Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
§20 King St., West, Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 
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The Fate of a Private Collection 


‘by Jay W. Stein 


Emerson wrote, “Some books leave us free 
and some books make us free.” Many owners 
of privately collected books, moving to other 
locations or preparing for retirement from 
their earthly estate, feel neither effect. For 
them, solace seems to lie more closely in ac- 
cord with the injunction of Marcus Aurelius: 
“Away with thy books! Be no longer drawn 
aside by them; it is not allowed.” 

Many librarians, readers, buyers, and sell- 
ers of books have yet to meet the bibliophile, 
confronted with problems of moving or re- 
tirement, who does not cry despairingly about 
his books, “Whither away?” The books he 
has known have become cherished friends 
and adopted children, familiar and alive. 
Parting is only because of necessity; it is a 
sorrow that is not sweet. Friend Book, like 
Friend Human, must be provided with a 
proper guardian and home. 

For many years the librarian has cultivated 
skills in both human relations and public re- 
lations. He must combine them with unusual 
care when the master of a private collection 
raises the question of its transfer. 

Acquisitions in an effective library are 
made largely through purchasing carefully 
selected titles. Part of the intake, however, is 
through the acceptance of gift books, which to 
most libraries are valuable and indispensable. 
Perhaps no library accepts all gift books. 
They are rejected by some, because they do 
not appear to be in present or potential de- 
mand or because they might lower the quality 
of the library collections, in this way harm- 
ing public relations and library reputation. 
Principles of human relations, nonetheless, 
require a librarian to listen sympathetically. 


e Mr. Stein, a librarian, is administrative asso- 
ciate of the vice-president for academic affairs, 
Syracuse University. His latest book is The 
Mind and the Sword. 


Consider Mr. Jones, whose plight illustrates 
rather typical reflections prior to eventual, 
with a librarian’s help, resolution. He and 
his wife are aging, and they are parting with 
the family estate, retiring to smaller, distant 
quarters. Their children are married and out 
on their own. What in the name of all hal- 
lowed print is a man to do with shelves and 
rooms of books amassed by him and his fam- 
ily for generations? Indeed, what self-respect- 
ing citizen who ever heard words like Eisen- 
hower's “Don’t join the book burners!” could 
consider destroying or ignoring his own 
books? 

Obviously, they can be sold, given away, or 
thrown away, but none of these alternatives is 
easy. 

A dealer in used and antiquarian stock of- 
fered Mr. Jones $100, or one cent a volume, 
for two entire rooms of books. Two other 
book merchants rejected them altogether—too 
much bother for their worth. Mr. Jones was 
sorely insulted. He retorted with a dozen 
famous quotations about books—“the legacies 
of genius,” “the precious lifeblood of a master- 
spirit,” “lighthouses in the sea of time,” ete. 

He considered the books being in the homes 
of appreciative owners and readers. Immediate 
family and friends were mulled over—younger 
brothers and sisters, sons, daughters, grand- 
children—his own or those of friends and 
neighbors. Surely among these would be 
lovers of culture, learning, and self-improve- 
ment. Mr. Jones considered them all, but not 
one assured him that the treasures would be 
cherished and preserved as expected. Each 
one lives in a small, modern home, distinctly 
lacking long walls of floor-to-ceiling book- 
cases. Attention and wall space once given to 
books are now occupied by twenty-seven 
inches of television screen and several feet of 
hi-fi equipment, together with framed photog- 
raphy or surrealistic art. Books are in view 
only in one or two of the homes considered. 
These are acquired through membership in 
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book clubs and are shelved for a short period 
before being passed on to friends and to the 
public library while demand is still high. 


Considering a library gift 


The library? Yes, Mr. Jones has thought of 
that several times. But the first round of re- 
flection and negotiation proved unsatisfying. 
There were the library of his alma mater, 
libraries of other colleges and universities, 
and nearby public libraries. 

To each of a dozen librarians, Mr. Jones 
wrote a letter describing his personal collec- 
tion and listing selected titles. Some of them 
responded with an acceptance subject to cer- 
tain conditions. Some responded more or less 
indifferently. Four called attention to expenses 
involved. Some suggested other libraries to 
contact. Two rejected the offer rather bluntly. 
One failed to reply. 

The large university library seemed to have 
all the books this collector might offer. The 
small private college library served a limited 
teaching program, for which purpose it al- 
ready had the books it needed. The state col- 
lege and municipal public libraries anticipated 
that government funds would cover well their 
current acquisition needs. None expressed joy 
over the offer. 

Most of them, according to Mr. Jones, 
showed fear and a suspicion of being misun- 
derstood—the library is not primarily a store- 
house; in no sense is it to be regarded as a 
dumping ground for old books cleared out 
of the attic; one should not call the library 
when one has disposable items more properly 
suited for Good Will Industries or Salvation 
Army wastepaper pickup; one may as well 
also know that periodically a local refuse 
handler loads up a truck with books and 
periodicals discarded by the library, includ- 
ing some “worthless” gift accumulations, for 
which he pays 50¢ a hundredweight; etc. 

Deliberation and indifference of the librar- 
ians also reflected a condition which Mr. Jones 
attached to his gift offer. He specified that 
the collection be kept together in a special 
Jones Alcove or Jones Room. This kind of 
wish has terrified many sober librarians and 
their professional writing advises that. gifts be 
accepted “without strings attached.” Sugges- 
tions of memory shelves or rooms of together- 
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ness or other nonroutine attentions are im- 
mediately under suspicion. The librarian re- 
serves freedom to determine disposition of all 
acquisitions in the best interest of the library. 
For useful volumes this usually means inte- 
gration with the general collection. But it 
may mean shelving with books to be forgotten 
indefinitely or exchange with other libraries. 
For other volumes, the decision may be per- 
manent discard through distribution among 
readers on a give-away or bazaar counter. 

There is, of course, the importance of public 
relations with the distinguished civic leader, 
wealthy industrialist, influential businessman, 
or member of the board of trustees. From 
these, any gift may be regarded as beneficial, 
even though worthless, for this kind of person 
merits every attention. Librarians cannot risk 
offense by turning down a gift from someone 
of achieved status or from any of his known 
relatives or friends. Such offense may mean 
loss of favorable influence or later offerings 
of money and real estate. Certainly most li- 
braries can handle problems of unwanted 
book acquisitions if the prospect of future re- 
ceipt of cash or land is imminent. In some 
cases the major difficulty lies in detecting the 
present and future solvency and generosity of 
donors not clearly influential, wealthy, or 
distinguished. | 

Mr. Jones has no unusual amount of money 
or influence. At least he lacks enough to elicit 
consideration of his wish for special handling 
of his proffered books. This was obvious in 
even the most hopeful of the replies from the 
various librarians he queried. A paragraph in 
one reply made him feel like the benighted 
client of an ambulance-chasing lawyer. Un- 
happy over the response to so blessed a gesture 
as giving, Mr. Jones reflected at length on 
how he became involved in the dilemma and 
what he could do about it. 


Why the problem exisis 


The dilemma was created largely by a to- 
talitarian collecting zeal. The collecting and 
owning of books became, for Mr. Jones, an 
end rather than a means. His attitude was 
much like that of the collector of stamps who 
disregards their use äs postage or the collector 
of salt-and-pepper shakers who forsakes their 
use for salt and pepper. He gathered but never 
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garnered. He received but never released. He 
seldom read in more than a few of his books. 
He regarded them together as a hallowed en- 
tity on the shelves, a part of the room’s in- 
terior decorating and furnishings. 

Many younger visitors at the Jones home 
would have cherished the gift of a volume in 
the field of travel, music, philosophy, or medi- 
cine. They would have remembered the giver 
often and passed good words about him to 
others. During all his years of collecting, 
however, Mr. Jones rarely parted with a book. 
He never thought of the collection being scat- 
tered. When old age would come, he antici- 
_ pated more than one candidate who would be 
ready and waiting to become the grateful 
master of the collection as a whole, not just 
recipient of one or two specific titles. 

Advancing years came. But no booklover 
to appreciate and receive the total collection 
waited. Even those who once admired indi- 
vidual volumes of personal appeal were gone, 
their addresses unknown. They had not been 
considered when they were present or could 


be found. 


Thoughis on book collecting 


As though laying down principles for other 
collectors, Mr. Jones summarized for himself 
what he felt he should have done. 

Read, collect, and own books enthusiasti- 
cally, but be more concerned with their im- 
mediate and separate values than with their 
ultimate and collective fate. Take chief delight 
in collecting books for reading, not for own- 
ing. The totality of your personal collection 
is for you and your lifetime only. You cannot 
expect your own book collection to be cher- 
ished similarly or equally by another any 
more than you can hope to take it with you 
wherever you move. Realize both the pleasures 
and the ethics of sharing. The Golden Rule 
also applies to giving books. 

Many public and educational libraries, Mr. 
Jones continued, have doubtless originated 
with and been enriched by gifts of private col- 
lections. Nowadays, this is less true. The book 
collector who thinks he can build a private 
collection which a library one day will accept 
and preserve with attached strings and wrap- 
pings either is very wealthy and influential or 
will be very disappointed. Yet, Mr. Jones 


thought, there is at least partially satisfying 
help with an understanding librarian. 

Reflecting again on the reservations of pro- 
fessional policy and practice expressed in the 
replies to his earlier queries, he decided to 
negotiate further with the librarian of his alma 
mater. From alumni bulletins he had some 
acquaintance with him and with the growth of 
the collections. A degree of direct affiliation 
was already present, sufficient to clarify for 
him where hopes for his treasures lay. 


Library policy on gifts 


Besides reiterating the problems involved in 
acquiring gift collections, the librarian sum- 
marized a portion of The University Library, 
by Louis R. Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber: 
A librarian must weigh carefully the relation- 
ships to the instructional and research pro- 
grams, as well as the costs of assimilation, 
maintenance, and space. He further referred 
to a written policy on gift acquisitions, a state- 
ment which was flexible rather than bureau- 
cratic, personal rather than perfunctory, which 
emphasized the ethics of understanding the 
donor’s point of view. 

This understanding was expressed positively 
by dwelling on the books that would be useful 
rather than those that would be useless, Bene- 
fit to readers both now and for generations 
to come would allow for immediate catalog- 
ing of some volumes and storage of others as 
eventual replacements. The books to be cata- 
loged would bear an attractively engraved 
bookplate showing the name of the donor; 
a personal acknowledgment letter would be 
sent; and the gift would be listed in the an- 
nual report to the administration. 

According to this library’s policy and prac- 
tice, the librarian ought never to feel too busy 
to familiarize himself with the contents and 
quality of gift collections. He also ought to 
give honest attention to understanding the 
donor’s position, sharing his concern for the 
fate of books, and cultivating his interest in 
the library. Implied in this policy are the 
views that sincere, personal concern advances 
the human quality necessary for truly pro- 
fessional service and that, in guiding the dis- 
position of cherished private collections, this 
quality can flourish no less dramatically else- 
where than in a library. eee 
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Today’s modern library is virtually a beehive of activity. This means 
use... hard use. It means your library must be equipped to with- 
stand this constant wear day-in, day-out. And there’s no better way 
to prepare than to buy BUCKSTAFF. BUCKSTAFF ... the name 
that signifies proven, ruggedly constructed furniture styled for true 
library atmosphere. 





THE BUCKSTAFF COMPANY Ẹ library furniture division, oshkosh, wisconsin 
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NEW PROJECT 


Selj-charging transaction system 


During the study of circulation control systems 
which George Fry and Associates made for the 
Council on Library Resources, many librarians 
expressed an interest in using a self-charging 
transaction system. They were skeptical, however, 
of the ability of clerical help to record transac- 
tion numbers accurately. 

As a result of the librarians’ interest, a simple 
charging device which would eliminate clerical 
error—based on the principles of transaction 
charging—was developed and constructed. This 
prototype, called the “Little Giant,” was demon- 
strated at several library meetings. Librarians 
were enthusiastic about the machine and made 
several suggestions for its improvement. 

Now a project has been approved to develop 
a complete charging system for public libraries 
around the experimental equipment. The Library 
Technology Project has selected George Fry and 
Associates to make the study, under a grant of 
$19,380 from the Council on Library Resources. 

Several steps will be necessary to produce a 
‘completely integrated, self-charging transaction 
system based on the original model. Cards, forms, 
and records, together with a definition of pro- 
cedures, must be prepared. There will be work 
with equipment engineers to improve the design 
of the existing model and, at the same time, pro- 
vide for the lowest possible cost of manufacture. 
Three units from the fina] design will be con- 
structed and a trial application of the system 
and the machine will be made in an actual li- 
brary installation. 

The Library Technology Project expects to 
demonstrate the system in its booth at the ALA 
conference in Miami Beach in June. 


EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 


Librarians who are in the market for equip- 
ment and furniture will have a most unusual op- 
portunity to make their selections during the pre- 
conference Equipment Institute. Plans are well 
along for this unique display of library furnish- 
ings to be held at the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, June 14-16. Joint sponsors are the Li- 
brary Administration Division’s Section on Build- 
ings and Equipment and the Library Technology 
Project. Librarians who are interested in attend- 
ing this institute should write to the executive 
secretary of LAD for further information. 

In addition to an outstanding program, librar- 
ians will have a chance to see an unusually com- 
prehensive collection of furniture and equipment 


for libraries. In contrast to the usual exhibit 
which hes individual booths for manufacturers 
and suppliers, furniture and equipment will be 
grouped by type. For example, all shelving will 
be arranged together. So will card catalog cabi- 
nets, chairs, microfilm readers, book copiers, and 
so on. This offers a way for librarians to com- 
pare, in a leisurely way, the stock displayed. 

Equipment exhibited will be under the super- 
vision of the Library Technology staff and a 
local committee from the University of Miami 
library. Where demonstration is required, it will 
be done by qualified librarians from the staff of 
LTP or members of the Equipment Committee 
of the Buildings and Equipment Section. 


MANUSCRIPT-MARKING INK — 


Library Technology’s department in the March 
Bulletin told of tests being made on a special- 
formula ink for marking manuscripts. The tests, 
which have now been completed, show that the 
ink will not have deleterious effects on docu- 
ments, will not penetrate the paper unduly, will 
be resistant to ordinary ink eradicators, and will 
not fade. 

Librarians who need this type of ink may ob- 
tain the formula for it from the Library Tech- 
nology Project; or, if they themselves would like 
to test it, LTP will provide a small sample on 
request. 


CATALOG CARDS 


Publication last December of Permanence and 
Durability of Library Catalog Cards, the study 
by W. J. Barrow, has stimulated the interest of 
librarians in the stocks from which their catalog 
cards are made. For the first time they have 
objective criteria by which to determine the dur- 
ability and permanence of their cards. 

Mr. Barrow’s tests revealed wide variation in 
the durability and permanence of current cards. 
Of special interest is the fact that some 100 per 
cent cotton stocks did not possess the same de- 
gree of durability as did some 50 per cent cotton 
stocks. Strong chemical wood fiber stock showed 
a high degree of permanence. However, first 
quality 100 per cent cotton stock with low acid 
content produced the most durable and perma- 
nert cards. 

Additional testing of catalog cards for the Li- 
brery Technology Project will continue at the 
W. J. Barrow Research Laboratory recently es- 
tablished at Richmond, Virginia, under a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources. 

Mr. Barrow’s report, identified as LTP Publi- 
cation Number 3, may be purchased from the 
ALA Publishing Department for $1.00. eee 
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News from the Divisions 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS 


The American Association of State Libraries 
Planning Committee, Louise Rees, Michigan State 
Library, chairman, was asked to prepare a state- 
ment of the American Association of State Li- 
braries’ responsibility for the selection and eval- 
uation of materials. The committee reported: 


The responsibilities of the American Association of 
State Libraries are so broad that it is impossible to 
define exclusive areas of interest for the selection 
and evaluation of materials except for those related 
to the library functions of the states, as defined in 
“The Role of the State Library.” 

Therefore the committee recommends that, except 
as noted above, this responsibility should be exercised 
cooperatively with the appropriate type of activity 
and/or type of library division when possible. When 
the appropriate division does not wish or is not able 
to accept such cooperative responsibility, then the 
ASL should accept the primary responsibility. 

It also recommends that ASL have authority to 
cooperate with other national organizations in the 
selection and evaluation of materials whose interests 
paralle] the interests of the division. 


The ASL Board of Directors accepted the re- 
port and forwarded it to the Committee on Or- 
ganization. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT REVISION 


The chairman of the ASL Library Services Act 
Revision Committee represented ASL on the ALA 
Legislative Committee and reported on the ALA 
committee’s recommendations. In addition to the 
enlarged scope of the legislative program which 
would cover all kinds of libraries, the ASL com- 
mittee recommended 1) that there be a long-term 
goal for the eventual removal of all population 
limitations from the Library Services Act, and 
2) that a program for stimulating the improve- 
ment of other state level library services, in ad- 


dition to extension, be developed. The chairman 
added: 


We would also remind all those working in the 
field of legislation that there are and will continue 
to be a great many areas in this country which will 
never be able to support any decent level of public 
library service without continued outside financial 
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aid. This implies an indefinite continuation of the 
program instituted by LSA. 

It is the committee’s opinion that one of the most 
important contributions made by LSA has been the 
concomitant strengthening of the Library Services 
Branch, USOE. Our only adverse criticism is that it 
has not yet been strengthened enough. The con- 
tribution of the Library Extension Specialists to 
state programs has been of immeasurable value, and 
it is the hope of the committee and its recommenda- 
tion that the number of these specialists be increased 
in order that they. may visit their territories more 
frequently. eee 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 
ALTA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations for 1962 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee of the American Library Trustee Association, 


Jack M. Hockett, chairman, Mrs. Wallace E. 
Alberts, Kenneth Blass. 


Second Vice-President 
Charles F. Gosnell, librarian, New York State 
Library, Albany. 
Paxton P. Price, librarian, Missouri State Li- 
brary, Jefferson City. 


Secretary 
Nathan Berkham, trustee, Oregon State Library, 
Salem. 
Mrs. Bernice Youngblood, chairman, State Ex- 
ecutive Board, Alabama Public Library Serv- 
ice, Montgomery. 


Treasurer 
Richard Kraft, trustee, Venice Public Library, 
Venice, Hlinois. 


William Oliver, trustee, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Director-at-Large, Northwest Area 


Mrs. Glenn Balch, trustee, Idaho State Library, 
Boise. 


Mrs. Donald Rice, trustee, Bennett County Pub- 
lic Library, Martin, South Dakota. 


Director-at-Large, Southwest Area 


Mrs. Hubert A. Caldwell, trustee, Oakland Pub- 
lic Library, Oakland, California. 
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Walter Varner, Jr., trustee, Yuma City-County 
Library, Yuma, Arizona. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than twenty members 
of the American Library Trustee Association, 
filed with the executive secretary of the division 
not later than April 16, 1962. No person may be 
nominated by the Nominating Committee or by 
petition who is not a member of ALTA and 
whose written consent has not been filed with 
the Nominating Committee. 


MIAMI BEACH TRUSTEE INSTITUTE 

ALTA will measure up to its far-reaching re- 
sponsibility for quality library service at the 
Miami Beach Preconference Institute. The theme 
of the institute, Measuring Up—The Expanding 
Dimensions of Library Service, was developed by 
a committee of trustees and professional librar- 
ians at the ALA Midwinter Meeting. The theme 
evolved when it was agreed that the basic re- 
sponsibility for the scope and quality of library 
service in any given community rests with a crea- 
tive and forward-looking board of trustees. 

The opening session Saturday morning will be 
devoted to a panel discussion of four dimensions 
of library service: How Wide, the Scope; How 
Deep, the Quality; How High, the Promise (where 
the library must go to fulfill its role as an impor- 
tant educational institution); and the important 
fourth dimension, the Role of the Trustee, or how 
libraries can measure quality in their own li- 
braries. 

On Saturday afternoon the trustees will de- 
velop criteria for measuring public libraries. 
Small groups will work together to develop 
standards or guidelines by which they can gain 
insights into the effectiveness of the service they 
are providing. Financial support, quantity, qual- 
ity, and organization of library material, person- 
nel, physical facilities, and relations with the 
community will be among the areas to be dis- 
cussed. p 

On Sunday morning in the last session par- 
ticipants will evaluate the measuring criteria de- 
veloped by the work groups. Floor discussions 
and buzz sessions will further pinpoint the role 
and responsibility of the trustee. 

The Workshop Committee believes that the 


1962 institute in Miami Beach will prove a mean- 


ingful experience for all who participate, and 
should produce many practical guidelines for 
trustees whose major concern is to do the best 
job possible. 


MODEL MANUAL FOR LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The Action Development Committee of ALTA, 
under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy S. McAllis- 


_ stamped, self-addressed No. 10 envelope. 


ter, trustee, Michigan State Library, has written 
a Model Manual for Library Trustees. One of the 
objectives of the division states that “in order to 
raise standards of trusteeship, the Association 
will encourage responsible authorities in each 
state to prepare a handbook for the use of li- 
brary trustees.” 

As an aid in this objective, the model manual 
presents an outline of the basic information and 
ideas that should be known by any library trus- 
tee. The manual is designed not only to orient 
new librery board members, but also to serve as 
a reference too] and guide for all board members. 
It can be adapted to local situations by the state 
library trustee association or the public library. 

The manual may be purchased from ALTA at 
ALA headquarters for 25¢ a copy, 20¢ each for 
five or more. Payment should accompany orders. 

eee 


- ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


Many of AHIL’s plans for the Miami Beach 
Conference have been developed in cooperation 
with several other divisions. An open meeting 
will be held on Tuesday afternoon, June 19, at 
which librarians representing state libraries and 
city and county public libraries, together with 
the director of rehabilitation of a municipal 
house of correction, will discuss cooperation be- 
tween public libraries and hospitals and institu- 
tions to provide service to patients and inmates. 
This meeting will be cosponsored by Adult Serv- 
ices Division, American Association of State Li- 
braries, Library Administration Division, and 
Public Library Association. 

A work group meeting on Wednesday morning, 
June 20, followed by a luncheon, will be devoted 
to an examination of ALA’s standards for hospi- 
tal libraries, and will be cosponsored by the PLA 
Armed Forces Librarians Section. Separate 
groups of librarians serving patients, medical 
staff, and nursing schools will discuss current 
standards and possible modifications to be con- 
sidered by the AHIL Committee on Hospital Li- 
brary Standards. Results of the discussions car- 
ried on by the work groups will be reported at the 
luncheon. There will be advance registration for 
this meeting and luncheon; registration forms 
will be available from the AHIL office at ALA 
headquarters. 

As the result of requests received by the AHIL 
office, the list which appeared in the summer and 
fall issues of the AHIL Quarterly, “Books for a 
Medical Shelf in a Public Library,” suggested 
by Vera Flandorf, has been reprinted. Single 
copies are available on request to the AHIL of- 
fice; requests should be accompanied by a 
eee 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS 


In compliance with the action of Council on 
J uly 13, 1961, the Public Library Association 
Responsibility for Materials Committee, Marian 
C. Young, chairman, Detroit Publie Library, dis- 
cussed various aspects of materials as they relate 
to the public library field. The PLA board of 
directors accepted the following addition to the 
‘ division’s statement of responsibility and for- 

warded it to the Committee on Organization 
with an explanation: 7 


The Public Library Association has specific responsi- 
bility for: 

Establishment of policies for selection, retention, 
and withdrawal of books and nonbook materials and 
preparation of lists primarily useful to public li- 
braries. 

It was recognized that the Public Library Associa- 
tion’s responsibility for standards includes standards 
for evaluation of materials for public library use. The 
Public Library Association also sees itself as re- 
sponsible for establishing policies upon which public 

library collections should be built. This would include 
~ materials to serve all who use public libraries and 
would recognize the right of all to find in public 

libraries the materials they need. 
-In order to meet these responsibilities, PLA would 
continue close cooperation with all other ALA divi- 
sions, and would refer to them any matters which 
come within their field of responsibility. For example, 
we see the Notable Books Council, the Notable Books 
for Children, etc., as remaining the responsibility of 
ASD, CSD, ete. However, a new edition of the Buy- 
ing ‘List of Boks for the Small Public Library 
would be the direct responsibility of the. Public 
Library Association, prepared by a committee of that 
association. An advisory committe on the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries, if requested by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, would be appointed by the 
' Public Library Association. Special lists, such as a 
list of classroom film suitable for. use in public li- 
braries, would be prepared by a committee of PLA. 

We see no difficulty in working out the distinct 
responsibilities of each division for materials if all 
of us keep. in mind the philosophy on which the 
present organization of ALA is based. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY LEAFLET 


PLA has published an attractive blue-and-white 
leaflet entitled “How Does Your Public Library 
Stack Up?” Originally published by the Califor- 
nia State Library, the six-page brochure asks 
questions based on the principles in Public Li- 
brary Service. Space for the library’s imprint 
and its convenient size (fits a No. 10 envelope) 
will add to its usefulness in promoting better li- 
brary service through cooperation in library sys- 
_tems. Order from PLA at ALA headquarters. 
Sample copies free; 50 copies $1.50: 100 copies 
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. $2.75. Please send remittance with order. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SEGUON 
Studying the. Military Community | 
The Military Community—Library Study Com- 
mittee, Mildred Hammond, staff librarian, First 


U.S. Army, chairman, has completed the hand- 
book which all armed forces librarians can use 


-to evaluate their library service. It has been pub- 


lished under the title, Studying the Military 
Community, and distributed without charge to all 
members of the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion. 

The pilot libraries- which tested the manual 
and reported at the Cleveland Conference spoke 
highly of its benefits to the library. The pub- 
lished book incorporates the suggestions of the 
fifty-two libraries which used parts of the hand- 
book. The section believes that all armed. forces 
librarians will find the manual useful in evaluat- 
ing their libraries’ services. 

Additional copies of Studying the Military 
Community may be purchased from PLA at 75¢. 


Colonel Roberts Luncheon Speaker 


Colonel Francis J. Roberts, USA, will be the 
speaker for the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion Juncheon at the Miami Beach Conference. 
Colonel Roberts, assistant to the Honorable Ros- 
well Gilpatric, Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
number two man in the Pentagon, will speak on 
the top level policy of the Department of De- 
fense. ees 





MICROFILM CENTER of 
Remington Rand Sys- 
r: W4 tems announces a mi- 
eto ee © “Ms crofilm camera which 

SS it claims is so fast 
and precise that it 
photographs both 
sides of a document 
simultanously at the 
rate of 125 paper feet 
per minute. Called the 
“Film-a-Record 555 
Camera,” the flow- 
type unit has been 
to achieve a high quality image, was 


built 
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boldness, contrast, high density, and good res- 
olution, according to Remington Rand. The 
manufacturer also claims to have fitted vibra- 
tion-free cast aluminum mirror mountings to 
a unitized steel frame and produced a self-adjust- 
ing drive system that feeds documents and film 
in absolute coordination. The 555 Camera is said 
to be the size of a portable television set, and 
is finished in two-tone briarwood and desert sand 
with chrome trim. Also available to utilize the 
performance and operation of the “Film-a-Record 
555 Camera” is the “Film-a-Record Automatic 
Document Feeder F160” which, the manufacturer 
states, is a high-speed unit that feeds stacks of 
mixed documents into the camera; maximum 
document size is 1114” wide and 17” long. For 
further information, write the manufacturer, 122 


E. 42nd St., New York. 
X & & 


A NEW STACKING- 
ganging chair for li- 
brary use has been 
announced by Kuehne 
Manufacturing Co., 
Mattoon, Illinois, who 
states the chairs are 
made of heavy-gauged 
square tubular steel 
with urethane foam- 
filled backs and seats. 
The chairs are avail- 
ahle in seven finishes, 
according to the man- 
ufacturer, including 
mirror or satin 
chrome plate, pol- 
ished satin bronze 
plate, and four durable chip-resistant epon coat- 
ings. Back and seat upholstery fabrics are knit- 
back supported vinyl and available in a wide 
range of colors and patterns. Chairs may be 
stacked 10 high and a dolly is available for trans- 
portation. For further information, write the 
manufacturer. 





TAP-LOK IN- 
SERTS are used 
to provide extra 
strength in a 
new line of 
modern apron- 
less library fur- 
niture, accord- 
ing to the man- 
ufacturer, Con- 
necticut Woodworking Corp., West Haven, Con- 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


58 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 












MAGAFILES 


ah 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE-—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE Co. 


P. O. BOX 3121 © ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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STANDARD WOOD 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Canabelandiall Ine 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 









STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


necticut. Twelve of these inserts are used in each 
table—two on each end and one in the middle 
of the leg assembly, as shown in the diagram. 
The new Tap-Lok inserts are die-cast of high 
strength zamac and are suited for use in blind 
holes as well as through holes, according to the 
manufacturer. 
x * & 


A NEW MICROFILM recorder for photographic 
charging has been developed by the Regiscope 
Corp. of America, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. It 
is stated that the new unit requires little desk 
space, generates no heat, and creates no glare be- 
cause the recording light flashes on only when 
the exposure button is activated. Two models 
are available: Model C for conventional card 
charging (with the transaction card, book card, 
and reader’s card removed from the book), and 
Model B for direct book charging (from the book 
pocket). The unit is priced at $550. Cost of the 
film includes developing, processing, and return- 
ing (ready for viewing) to the library, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. Unit dimensions are 
given by the manufacturer as 12” wide, 12” deep, 
and 22” high, with 110-volt AC current required 
for operation. Write Regiscope for further in- 
formation. eee 


Accepted as the standard for 
durability and beauty in libraries 
throughout the country. 


Interesting and informative bro- 
chures on library planning and 
furnishings are available on 
request, 


Illustrated: Our installation in the 
Ferndale High School, Ferndale, Mich. 
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LIBRARY DIVISION 
10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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| Reference 
| Librarian 


In line with its expanding pro- 
grams in the field of pharmaceutical 
research and development Miles 
Laboratories is enlarging its library 
facilities and increasing its library 
staff. At the present time we have an 
immediate opening for a competent 
Reference Librarian. 





The duties are interesting and non- 
routine and will involve handling 
general reference questions, litera- 
ture searches for materials for li- 
brary bibliographies, and special re- 
quests for the preparation of bibli- 
ographies. Qualified applicants for 
this position should possess a college 
degree and training in library science 
plus a minimum of one year’s experi- 
ence in general reference, medical 
or science library work. A science 
and/or language background will 
prove extremely helpful. 


In addition to a fine working en- 
vironment this opening offers an ex- 
cellent starting salary, superior bene- 
fits including profit sharing and ad- 
vancement opportunities, 


Resumes may be sent 
in complete confidence to: 


Dr. R. W. McCracken 
Coordinator of Management Recruitment 


Personal discussions can be arranged at 
your convenience, including Saturdays in 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


MILES 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
and 


AMES COMPANY, INC.* 


1127 Myrtle Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
4 Ames Company, Ine. Is an 


ethical pharmaceutical division of 
Miles Laboratories, Ine. 





FOR SALE 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current-and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 


N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited, 23 E. 4th St, New 
York 3, N.Y 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil's Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 


ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St, Port Washington, L.I, N.Y. 

BUSINESS METHODS INDEX, monthly interna- 
tional coverage books, pamphlets, articles, etc., over 
25,000 entries annually. Sample $1.50. Box 453, 
Ottawa, Can. . 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest maga- 
zine of educational opportunities since 1952. No fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and li- 
brary vacancies listed free. One issue $1.00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OFPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
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for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also bookmobile librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head, . Public School Library. Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Sts., Trenton 10, N.J. l 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing 
county library in rural New Jersey, 50 miles from 
New York and Philadelphia. Library degree required, 
experience unnecessary. Civil Service, Social Security. 
Apply: Director, Hunterdon County Library, 2 Spring 
St., Flemington, N.J. 

GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, needs a creative 
librarian who is enthusiastic about new ideas for- a 
team teaching elementary school, opening in Septem- 
ber. Librarian budgeted for April 1 to organize li- 
brary. Library school degree; full-time clerical as- 
sistant; central processing. Residential community on 
Long Island Sound. Salary scale, pension, Social Se- 
curity. Beginning salary for fifth year with library. de- 
gree, $5164. With experience more. Write to Head 
Librarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. | 

SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR. A challenging 
and stimulating state level position. Requirements: a 
library school degree plus at least three years ap- 
propriate professional experience as a schoo] librarian. 
Must have car and be willing to travel in the state. 
Liberal fringe benefits, Salary $5811-$7371. Employ- 
ment at rate above minimum is allowed. Apply to: 
Mrs. V. Genevieve Galick, Director, Division of Li- 
brary Extension, 200 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 

OPENING TAILORED to fit your specifications: 
tall, short, thin or fat, male or female, experienced or 
inexperienced. Expanding service necessitates 2 ad- 
ditions to staff. Cataloger and Children’s Librn. for 
school bkm. service most needed, but will consider 
all applicants. Our specs.: library school, willing to 
work, congenial, Month’s vacation, 12 pd.- holidays, 
sick leave, Blue Cross, pension plan. Salary.dependent 
` on trng. & exp., Civil Serv. Class. Write Mary Lee 


Cavan, Assistant Librarian, Sussex County Library, 


Box 76, Newton, R.D. 3, N.J. ; 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the profes- 
sional position of Circulation Librarian, now open, 
and Reference Librarian, open in September, at St. 
Bonaventure University Library. Applicants should 
have Library Science degree, with some experience 
preferred. Faculty Status, one month vacation. Apply: 
Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Librarian, St. Bona- 
venture, N.Y. 

STATE LIBRARY, Library Extension Division, 
New York State Education Department, extension 
work, a rapidly developing field, offers opportunities 
for an overview of public library service; for field 
work: with trustees and librarians to improve stand- 
ards of service; for ‘teaching community librarians; 
for advisory assistance to library systems. Civil Serv- 
ice requirements; Possession of or eligibility for New 
York State Professional Librarian’s Certificate, a 
Bachelor’s degree, and one year of graduate library 
school; three years of professional library experience, 
including one year in an administrative position. 
Salary $7980-$8910, Excellent retirement plan, health 
insurance, Social Security and other employee bene- 


fits. Send resume to: Personnel Officer, New York’ 


State Education Department, Albany 1, N.Y. 
HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT for six 
branches. Salary range $6580~$7580 with $200 annual 


increments. 3 years’ experience in public library be- . 


yond graduate library school degree required. No 
Civil Service. 5-day, 3744-hour week, month’s vaca- 
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‘tiful Pennsylvania. Salary open. 


tion, generous sick leave. New York State Retirement 
System, Social Security and other fringe benefits. 
Apply: Director, Albany Public Library, Albany 10, 


REFERENCE COORDINATOR. The Suffolk Co- 
operative Library System, Long Island, New York, 
serving 26 member libraries is establishing the posi- 
tion of Reference Coordinator, Senior Librarian Ill. 
Responsibilities will include building and coordinat- 
ing reference services, directing the interlibrary loan 
program, consulting with member libraries on refer- 
ence matters and supervision of. the union catalog. . 
Requirements: Six years of appropriate experience - 
following completion of five years accredited college ~ 
training (including Library Science degree). Salary 


- range: Minimum $7500 with nine annual increments 


to a maximum of $10,200. Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
to: Walter W. Curley, Director, Suffolk Cooperative 
Library System, 15 West Ave., Patchogue, N.Y. 
REFERENCE, Extensive use of new building has 
obliged this city of 52,000 to add‘nine staff positions - 
in all categories. Full-time and half-time positions 
open in reference department. We are adding over 
10,000 volumes annually, have 100,000 capacity. Rec- 
ords, paintings, motion pictures, microfilm, sculpture. 
Starting salary. depends on experience. Range to $6550 . 
in $250 steps. Month’s vacation and all usual fringe 
benefits. Write: William A. Dillon, Director, Jervis 
Library, Rome, N.Y. 
LIBRARY DIRECTOR III. Challenging position 
for librarian with demonstrated administrative and 
public relations ability in community 75 miles from 
New York City. Minimum 10 years public library ex- 
perience preferred. Salary open. Position is under. 
New York State Civil Service. Write Mrs. Charles 


R spare Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR. Excellent opportunity for 
well qualified administrator to reorganize and expand 
established library serving city and county in beau- 
Apply to Mrs. J. T. 
ean Trustee, James V. Brown Library, Williams- 
port,- ra. i , 

NEWLY CREATED POSITION for Reader’s Serv- 
ice Librerian—to coordinate reference, circulation, and 
serials work, fifth year accredited Library School 
degree plus two years experience necessary, Attractive 
insurance and retirement plans including those of 
TIAA. New building in rapidly growing institution in 
New York ‘City area. Salary Open. ALSO OPEN , 
position for Reference Assistant. Fifth year accredited ` 
Library School degree necessary. Experience desired 
but not required. T insurance and retirement 


_ plans. A rapidly expanding university near New York 


City offering challenging and rewarding opportunities. 
Salary open. Write Lewis M. Ice, Librarian, Uni- . 
versity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport 4, Conn.. 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—-Quality Book Collec-. 
tion in endowed public library. Extent of special 
collections will give preference to stable applicant 
desiring permanent position. Smith College neighbor- 
hood provides cultural events, convenient housing, so- 
cial opportunities. Top fringe benefits. $5000 or more 
for relevant experience. Good advancement oppor- 
tunities. Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass. 
LIBRARIAN for library of 35,000 in boys’ board- 
ing school. Write Ronald J. Clark, Vice Rector, St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. i 
CATALOGER—Public Library near Pittsburgh, 
Pa:, forty-hour week, fifteen days sick allowance, 


month’s vacation, salary according to training and 
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experience. Call or write Mrs. Lewis Nescott, Chair- 
man, ona Board, Carnegie Free Library, McKees- 


port 
HICH SCHOOL Librarian and JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL Librarian, Ridgewood, New Jersey, Septem- 
ber 1962. Salary range $4800-$9900. Beginning salary 
up to $7800 depending on training and experience. 
Residential community of 25,000, twenty miles from 
New York City. 80 per cent of graduates go to col- 
lege. Apply: Superintendent of Schools, 49 Cottage 
Pl., Ridgewood, N.J. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN OR LIBRARY DIRECTOR. 
Pleasant working conditions on Long Island, 50 miles 
from New York City, in growing surburban com- 


munity. Vacation, sick leave, benefits. Excellent op-- 


portunity for young person. Salary $6000 to start, 
regular increments. Library degree required. Eligi- 
bility for New York Certification. Apply: L. D. 
Hough, President, Middle Country Public Library, 
Selden, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for 
South Shore Long Island community. New building 


opening summer of 1962. Experience not required, 


but must have or be eligible for New York State cer- 
tification. Starting salary—$5300. Retirement, Social 
Security, hospitalization. 4 weeks’ vacation. Position 
open July 1. Apply W. K. Harrison, IHM, Library Di- 
rector, Rockville Centre Public Library, Rockville 
Centre, N.Y. 

THE SUFFOLK COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SYS- 
TEM, Long Island, New York, serving 26 member 
libraries, is establishing the positions of Head of 
Technical Processing (Senior Librarian III) and 
Children’s Consultant (Senior Librarian HI). Salary 
range for both positions: minimum $7500 with nine 
annual increments to a maximum of $10,200. Usual 
fringe benefits. The Technical Processing position 
will entail working with member libraries to estab- 
lish and maintain a centralized processing operation. 
Requirements: 6 years of appropriate experience fol- 
lowing completion of five years accredited college 
training (including Library Science degree). Apply 
to: Walter W. Curley, Director, Suffolk Cooperative 
Library System, 15 West Ave., Patchogue, N.Y. 

HEAD, AUDIO-VISUAL DEPT, at Rochester Pub- 
lic Library. Open in July. Department has staff of 9 
(4 professional) ; 3200 l6mm films (largest public 
library collection) ; 8000 recordings; $32,000 materials 
budget; 1961 circulation of 26,000 films and 14,000 
records. MLS degree plus 6 years professional ex- 
perience, including A-V experience, required. Salary 
$6136-$7140 with likely increase on July 1. Month’s 
vacation, good pension plan, Social Security, other 
benefits—but most of all a terrific opportunity to di- 
rect an outstanding public service program. Apply 
ae S. Hacker, Director, 115 South Ave., Roches- 
te 

HEAD (MALE) LIBRARIAN for library serving 
an area of 100,000 population. Library Science degree 
required plus experience. Should be skilled in public 
relations work. State starting salary expected. Annual 
increment for five-year period if service is satisfac- 
tory. Write stating qualifications and other personal 
essentjal information to Dr. George Hay, Vice-Presi- 

dent, Cambria Public Library, Johnstown, Pa. 
"THREE POSITIONS OPEN: 1) Cataloger, 2) 
Field Librarian 3) Reference Young People’s Librar- 
tan for growing County Library system within com- 
muting distance from New York City. The cataloger 
to organize a processing center for member libraries 
in the system; the field librarian and reference young 


peoples librarian to: expand . services to member li- 
braries in the county serving 130,000 pop. Fifth year 
library degree required. Salary schedule $5106 to 
$6522; starting salary depends on experience. 5- day, 
3714-hour week, month’s vacation; sick leave; retire- 
ment system and Social Security. Apply to Miss Doro- 
thy Van Gorder, Director, Somerset County Library, 
County Administration Building, Somerville, N.J. 


southeast 


CONSULTANT POSITION OPEN. Degree from 
an accredited library school and suitable experience 
required. Salary range begins at $6600, with steps to 
$7500. Three weeks’ vacation, plus 11 holidays, 18 
work days sick leave, Social Security, State Retire- 
ment System. Workman’s Compensation, Blue Cross. 
State furnishes cars for field work. Address applica- 
tions to Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library 
Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, W.Va. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN—Small public library is ex- 


- panding to serve growing area in and around 


Picayune, Mississippi, population 8000, tung tree 
capital of the world, near romantic old New Orleans. 
New Building is being planned and construction is 
imminent. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
son. Requirements: Library Degree, experience. 
Write: Mrs. C. A. Murray, Box 89, Picayune, Miss. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS for Central Flor- 
ida library. Excellent advancement opportunities. Ad- 
dress inquiries to: Civil Service Office, City Hall, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

CATALOGER—TECHNICAL PROCESSES. Need 
in September. Head of department in small liberal 
arts college convenient to Baltimore and Washington. 
Faculty status, exceptional vacations, hospitalization 
and retirement benefits, 38-hour week, MLS degree 
required. Will consider June graduates. Salary de- 
pendent on experience. Write to Elizabeth Simkins, 
Librarian, Western Maryland College, Westminster, 


Md. 

DIRECTOR of City-County System. Challenging 
and exciting opportunity for trained, experienced 
library administrator to build dynamic program for a 
progressive growing community of over 50,000, sup- 
ported by library-enthusiastic public officials. Ade- 
quate building; branches; bookmobile; eager staff 
of 12; progressive board; Salary $6000. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Committee, Board of Trustees, Hattiesburg 
Public Library, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

SERIALS CATALOGER—Position open in large 
scholarly library. Some knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages necessary. Fringe benefits. For 
further information apply The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Library, Baltimore 18, Md. 

POSITION OPEN—Director for library serving 
city of 26,000 and surrounding area of 80,000. Over 
$350,000 spent on recent remodeling. Require MLS 
degree and at least 2 years administrative experience. 
Salary range $5820-$7056. Apply Mrs. H. Jefferson 
Shivell, Kingsport Public Library, Kingsport, Tenn. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, not over 35, L.S. de- 
gree, experience desirable, but not mandatory, for 
an excellent opportunity in a senior high school li- 
brary. Retirement plan, sick leave, two months’ vaca- 
tion. Position open August 15. Salary depending 
upon qualifications. Write Eunice Keen, Librarian, 
Lakeland Senior High School, Lakeland, Fla. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: Pensacola Public Li- 
brary, Pensacola, Florida. Starting salary $326 per 
month, ranging to $390 per month at the end of three 
years. Must not have reached 36th birthday. Appli- 
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cants must be graduated from. a recognized college 
or university, with specialized work in library science. 
: Further information available upon application. Con- 
a o Civil Service Board, City Hall, Pensa- 
cola, Fla 


midwest 


’' CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New li- 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42, 3714-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 
Evanston Public. Library, Evanston, HI. 

FIRST ASSISTANT for- general reference, art 
and circulation work. L.S. degree. New modern li- 
brary opened in September. Fully air conditioned— 
all the conveniences! Good possibilities for future. 
You will be happy you. applied! Salary open. Evan- 
ston Public Library, Evanston, Dl. 

ADULT SERVICES ASSISTANT for readers’ ad- 
visory work, Beginning salary up to $6150, depend- 
ing on experience, with annual increments. Credit for 
military experience, Library degree. Social Security 
and good retirement plan, 4 weeks’ vacation, 12 days 
annual sick leave. Apply: Flint Public Library, Per- 
' sonnel Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Challenging position 
for library school graduate in an attractive air-condi- 
tioned suburban public library ten miles west of 
Chicago. Offers excellent opportunity for someone 
with interest and imagination to organize and extend 
this department’s services. Salary open depending 
upon qualifications and experience. 35-hour, 5-day 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, municipal retire- 
ment plus Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. 
oe Librarian, River Forest Public Library, River 

orest, 

REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, FIRST ASSIST- 
ANT. $5780-$6868 (6 steps). Supervising documents 
collection; selecting local history materials; answer- 
ing reference and informational questions; assisting 
adults and young people; compiling book lists. Grad- 
uation from college and accredited library school; 

one year library experience, thorough knowledge ref- 
erence tools. Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Miss Alta 
oe Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, 


AVAILABLE NOW: (1) Head, Children’s Com- 


munity Service, to administer pre- school story hour 


and school visiting programs, and (2) First Assist- - 


ant, Catalog Department. Beginning salaries up to 
$6721 depending upon experience. Minimum of 
2 years’ experience required. (3) Adult Services As- 
sistant with beginning salary up to $6150. Library de- 
gree required for all positions. Annual increments, 
Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in strong suburban 
system with outstanding book collection. Two posi- 
tions; one, assistant in Main Boys’ and Girls’ Room, 
one children’s librarian in branch. L.S. degree re- 
quired. Salary $5000-$6080 depending upon experi- 
ence. Five-day week, 26-day vacation, sick leave, hos- 
pitalization, excellent state retirement plan. Apply: 
Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 

POSITION OPEN April 15, 1962—Assistant to 
work in several departments. "Adult work. Salary 
open, Good salary schedule, good work and vacation 


schedules, health insurance, sick leave, Social Secu- 


rity and Municipal retirement. Apply-—Dorothy L. 
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Huth, Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 711-59th 
Place, Kenosha, Wis. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—5Sth year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary — 
$5057--$6155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week, etc., Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads. General managment of BKM services and 
BKM book selection, under sympathetic not restric- | 
tive supervision. Two assistants (Clerk and Driver- 
Clerk). Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac. Public Library, 60 60 E. Pike St, Pontiac, 


Mich. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES: New on 
Assistant Children’s Librarian (Librarian I). 
and 5th year library degree required. Salary Ai 
$5330-$5590-$5870-$6155. (Start at 2nd step for suc- 
cessful appropriate experience). Beautiful new Main 
Library, good working conditions, very congenial staff, 
and the Children’s Librarian a fine person to work 
for. Apply to Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, 


Mich. 

ASSISTANT BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN (to 
emphasize work with adults and build adult book col- 
lection).. 5th year degree. Four weeks’ vacation; 
cumulative sick leave; outstanding state retirement 
system. Salary scale: $5150-$6350. Apply: Personnel 
Director, Dayton and Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary, Dayton 2, Ohio, 

LIBRARIAN I I, Reference Department. Graduate 
degree required. Salary $5244-$6300. 40-hour week, 
160 hours annual leave, 96 hours annual sick leave. 
Social Security and state retirement plan. Apply: 
Dan A. Williams, Director, Public Library, Des. 
Moines 9, Iowa 

MACMURRAY COLLEGE LIBRARY ‘needs a 
circulation librarian and a reference librarian for 
fail 1962, Library degree required, experience de- 
sirable. Both positions carry faculty rank. College 
retirement plan, Social Security, TIAA major medi- 
cal and disability insurance. Salary open but not 
less than $5700. Write: Librarian, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, IN. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for residential suburb 
of Milwaukee. L.S. degree required; experience pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Vacation, sick leave, hospitaliza- | 
tion insurance, and retirement benefits. Write: Kath- 
ryn J. Flynn, Librarian, Shorewood Publie Library, 
2209 E. Capitol Dr., Shorewood 11, Wis. > 

ADULT CATALOGER for a vigorous collection in 

a beautiful, library-minded community of 140,000. 
New building in the works. State retirement system, 
Social Security, insurance benefits, 22 working days 
vacation, Salary starts at $5800. Some previous cata- 
loging experience required. (Also ADULT PUBLIC 
SERVICE opening for beginning librarian at $4800.) 
Write Bernard Schwab, Director, Madison Public 
Library, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 

POSITION OF LIBRARIAN open June 1, 1962, at 
Crystal Lake Public Library, Crystal Lake, Ill. Per- 
son living in area and interested may contact Mrs. 
Charles Starritt, Box 165, Crystal Lake, IIL 

POSITION OPEN: Assistant Chief Librarian for 
Federal Hospital Center. In addition to assisting 
Chief, assumes responsibility for bibliotherapy groups, 
ward-cart visits in 2 hospitals, General Medicine and 
Surgery, and Geriatrics. Starting. salary $5355 or 
$6435 per annum depending on individual qualifica- 
tions. Apply Chief Librarian, Veterans Administra- 
tion Center, Dayton, Ohio. 
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GENESEE COUNTY LIBRARY. Two openings for 
general adult assistant. Library degree required. 
Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan and other bene- 
fits, Apply: Genesee County Library, 4195 W. Pasa- 
dena, Flint 4, Mich. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN—COOK COUNTY 
SCHOOL OF NURSING LIBRARY. 10,000 volumes 
used by students and instructors. Library located 
in nurses’ residence which is in Chicago’s famous 
west side medical center. Degree in Library Science 
required. Good opportunity for beginner. Salary 
$4740 per year. Write: Employment Supervisor, Cook 
County School of Nursing, 1900 W. Polk St., Chicago 


12, TL. 

ADULT SERVICES: Versatile library school grad- 
uate urgently needed for rapidly expanding library 
services in pleasant, progressive, fast-growing com- 
munity of 15,000. Varied duties include reference, 
cataloging, public relations, and work with groups. 

alary open; vacation 2 to 4 weeks; Social Security 
and municipal retirement; hospital and surgical in- 
surance partly paid. Apply Miss Edith Dudgeon, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE LIBRARY, GRINNELL, 
IOWA—Assistant Cataloger. Beginning September 
1962. With or without experience, Library degree 
necessary. Faculty status TIAA, Social Security, 
group insurance. 40-hour week, one month’s vaca- 
tion. Apply Henry Alden, Librarian. 

SENIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. LS. degree 
required. Salary range $5190-$5709, depending on ex- 
perience. Excellent benefits and unusual opportunities 
for advancement. Apply Mrs. Clara B. Webb, Per- 
sonnel Librarian, St. Louis Public Library, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

SENIOR AND PRINCIPAL REFERENCE LI 
BRARIANS. L.S. degree required. Salary range 
$5190-$6420, depending on experience. Excellent 
benefits and unusual opportunities for advancement. 
Apply Mrs. Clara B. Webb; Personnel Librarian, 
St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

ROCK ISLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a 
Reference Librarian and a Cateloger. Library Sci- 
ence degree required. Five-day, 37%-hour week. 
Excellent retirement plan. Salary range: $5500-$6000, 
depending upon qualifications and experience. Apply 
to Rock Island Public Library, Rock Island, Il. 

CHILDREN’S WORK COORDINATOR needed 
for Toledo, Ohio, main library and eleven branches 
(18 children’s librarians on staff) succeeding Mary 
E. Ledlie, who is moving to Milwaukee. Fine sys- 
tem, friendly cit, salary open. Write at once to 
Director, Toledo Public Library, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


southwest 


CHALLENGING OPENING—Heed Librarian, April 
1, 1962. New building. L.S. degree and administrative 
experience. Write Mrs. Wm. Add Painter, Secretary, 
P. O. Box 202, Alamogordo, N.M. 


mountain plains 


MIDWESTERN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE, Pres- 
byterian related, needs librarian Sept. 1962. Must be 
graduate of accredited library school; minimum of 
2 years’ experience preferred. Undergraduate major 
in one of the Social Sciences desirable. New library 
under construction. 1] months’ work customary; usu 

fringe benefits. Write details of education and experi- 
ence to the Librarian, Hastings College, Hastings, 


eb. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN for a prosperous university 


town of 35,000 in the Red. River Valley. Library Sci- 
ence degrze. Opening immediate for experienced li- 
brarian. Inexperienced person would work six months 
as assistant librarian first. Good public relations 
needed to push building program and promote county 
or regional library service. 40-hour week, month’s 
vacation, cumulative sick leave, Social Security. 
Salary open. Apply Mrs. Richard E. Frank, Librarian, 
Grand Forks Public Library, Grand Forks, N.D. 


far west 
GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 


tem has two professional openings. Librarian [— 
Children’s Division, Librarian I1—Reference Division, 
5-step salary scale $454-$552) with automatic ad- 


_.vancement to 2nd step after 6 months. 40-hour, 5-day 


work week; 12 days’ sick leave; 12 days’ vacation, 
Social Security, state retirement, and health insur- 
ance. For application and details write Director of 
Library Service, Public Library of Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 
2, Calif. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES with the City of San 
Diego likrary system. Position available in reference, 
children’s and technical services. Outstanding em- 
ployee perquisites include annual vacation, sick 
leave, health insurance. Range of $5236 to $6384, 
starting salary open depending on qualifications, In- 
quire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1500 Pacific High- 
way, San Diego, Calif. - 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN—To have charge of the 
Children’s Reading Room of the Merced County Free 
Library. Merced County is located in the center of 
California’s fertile San Joaquin Valley. Requires 
graduation from a recognized college or university 
supplemented by one year of graduate study in an 
accredited library school and 2 years of full-time paid 
experience in professional library work. Salary $395- 
$481; liberal vacation; sick leave; medical and hos- 
pitalization insurance; county retirement and Social 
Security. Apply: Merced County Personnel Depart- 
ment, Courts Building, 21st and M Sts., Merced, 


Calif. 

MAN OR WOMAN—Librarian to maintain 2300 
volume medical library and review material for re- 
search and training staff at approved psychiatric hos- 
pital in Redwood Empire. Salary range $481-$584. 
California State Civil Service benefits. Housing & 
meals available on grounds for single person at 
nominal rate. Must be college graduate with one 
year of graduate study and three years of varied pro- 
fessional library experience. Experience may be sub- 
stituted for education. Apply: Personnel Officer, 
Mendocino State Hospital, Talmage, Calif. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN is needed to help 
us meet ALA STANDARDS! We offer a good loca- 
tion, excellent facilities, stimulating working hours, 


. and a chance to grow alone with a fine service or- 


ganization—the Fresno County Sckool Library. Write: 
Mr. Walter G. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, 
2314 Mariposa, Fresno 21, Calif. 

READY? FOR THE MOVE TO CALIFORNIA? 
Professiona! Librarians, the Sacramento City Library, 
in the heart of the state, would like to hear from 
you. Write to the City Librarian, Sacramento City 
Library, Sacramento 14, California, and tell us what 
you've done, and what you’d like to do. ; 

SANTA BARBARA PUBLIC LIBRARY seeks Li- 
brarian III to head Extension Services. OPPORTUN- 
ITY to innovate in dynamic branch development. 
Imagination and strength required. Available April 
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1. WIRE or write Wm. Emerson Hinchliff, Box 1019, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Head of a County School 
Library serving 12 elementary school districts. Salary 
range $4800-$6000, depending on training and ex- 
perience. Central California. Contact Gerald L. 
Jacobus, Kings County Supt. of Schools, Box C, 
Hanford, Calif. 

ORANGE COUNTY in Southern California is the 
fastest growing major county in the United States. 
There are several opportunities for qualified li- 
brarians to begin careers in this suburban, smog-free 
area. All Orange County employees enjoy 3 weeks’ 
paid vacations, plus numerous other liberal benefits. 
Librarian I (5 positions available July 1, 1962) 
$417-$516 per month. Requires degree in Library Sci- 
ence or l yr. graduate study in Library Science. 
Librarian II (1 position now, 1 position June 1962) 
$464-$575 per month. Requirements same as Li- 
brarian I plus 1 yr. exp. as a librarian. Positions will 
be filled on the basis of personal interviews in Santa 
Ana at the candidates’ convenience. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the County of Orange 
ae Dept., 801-C N. Broadway, Santa Ana, 

alif. 


pacific northwest 


POSITION OPEN. County Librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. Re- 
gional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe benefits, 
one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, Chair- 
man, Library Board, Crook County Library, Prine- 
ville, Ore. 

AREA LIBRARIAN, Moses Lake, Washington. Be- 
ginning salary $6144. Booming regional center for 
only 5-county operation in U.S. Serves newly settled 
Columbia Basin where mastodon bones are under- 
foot, jet planes overhead. Invigorating desert climate. 
Supervise community, bookmobile staffs. Young hi- 
level public, strong adult education programs; circ. 
200,000 yearly. Chance to plan new building. Degree, 
experience required. Open March 1, 1962. Apply Di- 
rector, North Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas 
St., Wenatchee, Wash. 


CATALOGER with some experience wanted by ` 


Pacific Northwest University Library. Ideal surround- 
ings, good climate. New, functional, modular building. 
Optimum working conditions, friendly, informal at- 
mosphere. Group medical, Hospitalization insurance; 
Social Security; State and TIAA retirement. Good 
beginning salary, subsequent salary increases to right 
person. Write B-184. 

WANTED CATALOG LIBRARIAN with Library 
Science degree. Twelve months salary to: $6600 de- 


pending upon qualifications. To supervise full-time 


clerical and: student assistants. Salary scale, faculty 
rank, retirement, and Social Security. One month’s 
vacation. Small college, a unit of the State System of 
Higher Education, near State capital. Apply to: Mrs. 
Dessa Hofstetter, Librarian, Oregon College of Edu- 
cation, Monmouth, Ore. 

IF CENTURY 21 is your goal why not take a job 
in Washington and see the Fair at home? Longview 
is only 130 miles from Seattle (50 miles from Port- 
land). We need a catalog librarian and you need a 
job. For attractive details, write Mrs. Mildred Keith 
Horn, Librarian, Longview Public Library, Long- 
view, Wash 


HEAD 
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CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN in rapidly 


growing land-grant institution in the heart of the 
Rockies. Professional library degree required, plus 
two years’ experience in circulation work. Salary 
open. Available July 1 or later. Beautiful new build- 
ing with excellent working conditions, 28 days annual 
vacation, 8th quarter leave, Social Security, state re- 
tirement. Apply to Librarian, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont. 

hawaii 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for public library in 
Honolulu and in Wailuku, Maui, to provide bookmo- 
bile and other children’s library services. CHIL- 
DREN’S LIBRARIAN III to supervise library serv- 
ice program for children on Kauai. BLS from ALA 
accredited college and for the J, 1 year and for the 
III, 3 years professional children’s library experi- 
ence. $5328-$6468 (Z) and $6468-$7860 (II). Con- 
tact Dept. of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu. 

canada 


ST. THOMAS MORE COLLEGE, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, requires Librarian compe- 
tent to build a specialized collection for a Catholic 
Arts college. (Present collection 6000 volumes. New 
facilities in 1964 with a capacity of 23,500 volumes.) 
Master of Arts degree preferred. College located on 
campus and closely federated with the university. 
Salary $6000 to $8000, depending on qualifications. ` 
Social Security fringe benefits. Position open July 


1, 1962. 

LOYOLA COLLEGE, MONTREAL, requires a 
qualified librarian, preferably male, to organize and 
direct a growing library. Could guide the current 
planning of a library building, due for completion in 
1964. Should have his degree from a recognized li- 
brary school and some years of experience in college 
library administration. Salary, depending on qualifi- 
cations, $8000 or more. Send application and cur- 
riculum vitae to the Dean, Loyola College, Montreal 
28. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
POSITION AS COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR in or- 


ganization of school libraries and children’s literature 
desired by teacher-librarian with M.S. in Education 


‘and M.S. in Library Science. School Jibrary and uni- 


versity teaching experience. Write B-186-W. 

EXPERT in historical research. Several publica- 
tions. Diploma in French language and literature. 
German, Spanish. U.S. citizen. To work in libraries 
where superior general education appreciated or 
routine work required. Widow, no dependents. Write 
ALA Box B-188-W. 

MAN, married, 40, 9 years of excellent administra- 
tive experience seeks administrative change and 
challenge. Present salary $9000. Write B-189-W. 

MAN, 40, MSLS Columbia. Married, three chil- 
dren. 10 years administrative experience in large re- 
search library (5 years in charge cf a department). 
Present salary $800 per month. Write B-201-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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B E ST Now in its tenth edition, this much-in- 


demand brochure tells how to put 


S EURER “New Lire” in your library. An 


.« accurate, interesting, always 
non-fiction entertaining survey of a furniture style 
that opened the door on a whole new 
world of functional beauty. 


" 





a Actually, this is the latest edition of Sjostrom’s Catalog L-61 on 
“NEW LIFE” Library Furniture. And, it’s yours for the asking. 


` 





when you want the best...the very best 


VILA SJÖSTRÖM SE 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA, 
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\deliterable copies on form 3579 to. 
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THE YEAR IN DEPTH 


Seven major arileles 
by distinguished members of 
The Year Book Board of Editors 


“Aslans and Africans 
emerged into positions of 
world leadership...in the 
long view, this may be the 
significance of our Ume.” 
—Lester B, Pearson, 

Canadian statesman, 

holder of The Nobel 

Peace Prize, 
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here is where we stand - 


This volume is a new idea in historical journalism. Its 

distinguished editors and contributors capture the drama 

and significance of the times. In fact, the need for this | 

year book has been so widely recognized that over 
! 1,600,000 volumes have already been reserved. No other’ 

year book offers such varied and vital information. No 
| matter which encyclopedia you have, you need the World 
Book Encyclopedia Year Book. 


[l 
© More than 400 articles by authorities in every field give you 





“The European Common 
Market, a new ‘Third 
Force’ in world affairs, 
brought the U.S; toa cru- 
cial turning point in its 
history.’'~~Sylvia Porter, 
financlal ¢olumnist. 





"Science knocked on the 
door of life's most sacred 
secret.” lsaac Asimov, 


a detailed, permanent reference that will grow in importance. biochemist. 


o Four brilliantly written Special Reports add a new dimension 
to current reporting: The South Goes To Town, Commander 
Shepard’s Ride, The Myth Of The Vanishing Indian, and Sir 
Edmund Hillary Reports. 


EXTRA—A 250-Page Section Dramatizes 
the Development of Our Country. 


© THIS GROWING NATION is an exclusive 12-page Trans- 
Vision* unit of three-dimensional acetate overlays in color. 
It provides a dramatic and graphic presentation of the 
growth of our country. 


© Supporting this revolutionary Trans-Vision treatment are 34 
colorful biographies of the men who led the nation to great- 
ness, its Presidents—George Washington through John F. 
Kennedy. Together, these units form a unique history, un- 
paralleled in publishing. 

*Trans-Vision is a registered trademark of Milprint, Inc. 
ORDER TODAY—3$5.95 to schools and libraries having the 
World Book Encyclopedia--wriie WORLD BOOK YEAR BOOK, 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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“It became clear that fed- 
eral assistance to schools 
would eventually be en- 
acted. Only the farmula 
remained to be deter- 
mined,” Lawrence A. 
Cremin, Barnard Pro- 
fessor of Education, 
Teachers’ College. 


‘American culture—tlike 

the martini or the modern 

bank buildings in Texas— 
could not be plgeonholed.' 

w Alistair Cooke, critic 

and journalist. 


“They laid the ghost of 
Babe Ruth by the heels 
and thumped it about the 
ears.” Red Smith, 
sports columnist, 
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understand there’s a librarian’s conference in town.” 


Miami Beach Conference Issue 
Mau 1965 








As helpful as your card catalog, Comp- 
ton’s Fact-Index gives more information 
faster, helps you locate material impos- 
sible to find in an encyclopedia without 
an index. 

Compton’s Fact-Index leads you 
quickly to all information on any subject. 
No need to guess whether to look up 
rockets, space travel or jet propulsion. 
Just look in the Fact-Index for the first 
thing that pops into your head and it will 
lead you to every mention in any volume 
on any subject. 

Or suppose you want a quick source of 





F. E. Compton & Company + 
In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd. >» 
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COMPTON'S EXCLUSIVE FACT-INDEX 


Compton Building . 
207 Queens Quay West + 
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information on obscure subjects not usu- 
ally given full encyclopedia coverage. 
Malvolio, for example. This Shakespear- 
ean character is identified by play and 
role in a thumbnail article right in the 
Fact-Index. 

‘These are only a few of many impor- 
tant reasons why Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia is recommended in all 
Standard Book Selection guides. Make it 
a point to look through the new edition 
of Compton’s. You'll discover that no 
other encyclopedia is as modern, up-to- 
date and useful as Compton’s. 
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Compton's 
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Demo handy Van’ 


... With two double sloping shelves, ideal 
for cataloging, excellent for book display. 
Holds 75 average size books. Square tubu- 
lar type construction for more structural 
strength. Choice of durable 

Tan or Grey baked enamel $ 15 
finish. 

Cat, NO. 786 


Deco “Three-Shelf” 


... in grey, green or 
tan finish, this rugged 
book truck has shelf 
room for about 140 
books. New, improved 
one piece welded con- 
struction. Equipped 
with 5” ball-bearing 
casters, Gat. No. 796 
with 2 swivel and 2 
stationary casters, 
$96.50; Cat. No. 797 
with four swivel cast- 
ers, $101.00. 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 
Box 4231, Hamden , Conn. 


For Complete Details, Write For Descriptive Folder 
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emco NOrK horse” 


... & rugged, quiet-operating, two-shelf 
truck that is really an economical pur- 
chase. Holds about 82 books. 1” square 
tubing forms the rigid frame, with sound- 
deadening felt on underside 
of shelves. Grey or tan $ KO , 
baked enamel finish. | 

Cat. NO. 785 


a Wick 4 
Demo ` Display” sook truck 


. . . with two sloping 
shelves on each side... 
choice of green, grey or 
tan finish, with new ex- 
ceptionally sturdy, weld- 
ed construction. Handy 
for moving books to 
stacks, or, for displaying 
books—-holds about 142 
books. 5” ball-bearing 
casters, Cat. No. 79] 
with 2 swivel and 2 sta- 
tionary casters, $102.50; 
Cat. No. 792 with 4 


swivel casters, $106.50. 
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Box 852, Fresno, Calif. YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


TO LIBRARIES 





























ABOUT CARDS 





You read a lot about the “credit card revolution” these 
days, Credit cards are nothing new to libraries. They've 
been issuing them for years. They’re called library cards, 

They're the first credit card most Americans own. 
The best one they'll ever own. 

Unlike credit cards, library cards,are easy to 

come by. Getting one entails little or no deposit 

and checking up. That’s because library cards 

are issued for a different reason. They're part of 

one of the library’s most important jobs ~helping 
to get the greatest number of books read by the 
greatest number of people. Unlike other credit cards, 
the user is enriched every time the card is needed. 
We're proud to be associated with America’s libraries and 
librarians, and glad we have been for over 85 years. 
Whether your problem is cards or cataloguing, stacks 
or stairs, your wish is our command. We've got 

a nation-wide expert staff for just that purpose. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


the oldest and only full line library supplier and consultant 


wt SYSTEMS DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION + 122 EAST 49nd ST. + NEW YORK 7o Ne Ys 
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“Mis lirain o o Jl I 962 on this 
month’s. cover, A nationally 
known cartoonist, he lives in 
Miami but is at present out of 
town “checking on a rumor 
that the earth is round.” 





_ The ALA Bulletin is the official 
= journal of the American Library 
n Association and also publishes 
Ta “ma te jal of general interest to li- 
- “brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
. does not imply endorsement of 
~~ the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 





`: Membership in ALA is open to 


any person, library, or organiza- 


? tion interested in library service 


and. librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 

ship Promotion Office at ALA 

-. headquarters, 

- The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 

Readers’ Guide, Education In- 

dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou W ilson 
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An Insider Looks at the Miamis, Theodore Pratt 

Aging in Greater Miami, Helen Alpert 

Ten Years of Florida Library Progress, Verna Nistendirk 
The University of Miami's New Otto G. Richter Library 


Insurance and the Protection of Library Resources, 
Gladys T. Piez 








ALA Conference, Miami Beach, Schedule of Open 
Meetings 


Tentative Program of the 81 st Annual ALA Conference 





Proposed Amendments to ALA Constitution and Bylaws 
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Memo to Members 
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Washington Report 
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Library Technology 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
“for all libraries” 


LIPPINCOTT 


An ALA Notable Book of 1961 


~The Will of Zeus 


A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE 
ORIGINS OF HELLENIC CULTURE TO 
THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER 


By STRINGFELLOW BARR. “The 
best one-volume history of Greece with 
which I am acquainted... reveals 
the relevancy of the Greek idea to 
the American situation.”’--GERALD W. 
JOHNSON. 32 pages of halftones, 12 pages 
of maps, map endpapers, index. $10.00 


How to Succeed in 
Community Service 


By DONALD and KEITH MONROE. 
“There have been many books on... 
voluntary community agencies, but none 
seems to be as complete as this one. Each 
problem of the process known as club or 
agency involvement is explored. This is 
an essential book for committee chair- 
men, club presidents, activity organiz- 
ers-~and all libraries since it delineates a 
type of activity found in every com- 
munity.”-—-Library Journal. $5.95 


How To Survive 
The H-Bomb—and Why 


By PAT FRANK. “A guide book on 
survival... a vigorous alert for every- 
one.”’—-Virginia Kirkus. “He does not 
tell explicitly how to build a shelter, but 
is otherwise specific on how to plan for 
survival: what foods, medicines, am- 
munitions, luxuries to store; what to do 
when the warning comes; what condi- 
tions to expect immediately after the 
war. Recommended for all public librar- 
jes,” -Library Journal. $2.95 
LIPPINCOTT 


Philadelphia New York 


a GOOD BOOKS SINCE 1792 
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President Kennedy saluted National Library 
Week in a statement issued April 6, two days 
before the official beginning of the Week: 

“Our young people constitute the greatest re- 
source our country has—and books are the 
nourishment essential to their intellectual growth 
into thoughtful and informed citizens, 

“In the last years we have seen enormous ef- 
forts made in community after community to ex- 
pand library services, to increase the number 
and variety of books available, and to offer read- 
ing guidance to young and old alike. These ef- 
forts have been of great importance, but there 
are still too many people who have little access 
to libraries, and too many schools with poor or 
inadequate selections of books for their students. 

“It is my hope that National Library Week 
will bring with it a renewed appreciation of 
literary values and a wide interest in the im- 
provement of both individual and public li- 
braries.” 


* 


A promotional display kit, constructed to hold 
copies of the Reading for an Age of Change 
guides, will be available to libraries June 1. The 
kit is designed for table-top display of the books 
included in the reading lists in the guides, as 
well as the guides themselves. The kits will be 
sold for $3.50 each, or $3 each in lots of ten or 
more. Shipping costs are included in the price. 
Order from the ALA Public Relations Office, 


including remittance if possible 


* 


Mary V. Gaver, a professor in the Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 





will survey school library facilities in Puerto 
Rico under a $5000 grant from the Council on 
Library Resources. The study is expected to re- 
sult in development of a long-range plan for 
school library service and in recommendations 
for immediate strengthening of services. Miss 
Gaver’s research, reported in her article in the 
February Bulletin, has already shown that chil- 
dren in the fourth to sixth grades of schools with 
strong library programs make greater educa- 
tional gains than those in schools lacking good 
library facilities. If research now under way 
bears out this finding, it is probable that school 
libraries can contribute substantially to improve- 
ments in education for which the Puerto Rican 
Ministry of Education is working. The ALA 
School Library Development Project, also sup- 
ported by a Council grant, will cooperate in the 


a . survey. 


* 


“In-Service Training: a Bibliography,” by Judith 
K. Sollenberger of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, has been issued by the Library Adminis- 
tration Division and is available from ALA head- 
quarters. This 22-page mimeographed publication 
contains a 10-page introduction followed by a 
classified bibliography, unannotated, of 178 items. 
Sample copies free; multiple copies 50¢ each. 


* 


This year’s University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School conference is to be held August 8- 
10, not July 8-10 as announced on page 336 of 
the April issue. 

eee 
LIBRARY 21, first an idea, then a design, later a model, 
is now a physical fact. These construction phetographs 
were taken three weeks before the Seattle World's Fair 
was to open on April 21. On the left is a general 
view; the entrance and bridge are at right, the reflect- 
ing pool in the foreground, and the Xerox Theatre is 
taking shape in the background, partly obscured by 
some of the UNIVAC equipment, far left, On the right 
is the stairway inte the Children’s World, to be com- 
pared with the photograph of the model on the cover 
of the March Bulletin. 
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With summer almost here, impatient children 
will be clamoring for books about vacation fun. 

For pre-schoolers who will either be going off 
to camp for the first time or watching older chil- 
dren go, Charlotte Steiner’s Kiki Goes to Camp 
is a realistic introduction to camp life. 


Youngsters on their way to the seashore can 
learn a valuable safety lesson from Holiday for 
Edith and the Bears by Dare Wright. Although 
wise Mr. Bear forbids Edith and Little Bear to 
go boating without him as neither can swim, 
naughty Little Bear persuades her to go. When 
they lose both oars, however, even Little Bear 
recognizes the wisdom of his father’s rule. 


And for those who vacation at home, sum- 
mer can also be exciting. In Not a Teeny Weeny 
Wink by Richard Bennett, two small brothers, 
whose room had been unbearably hot the night 
before, decide to pitch a tent in back of their 
house near the wood. But they find the strange 
night noises of animals frightening and are 
happy to return to their room for a good night’s 
sleep. 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Kiki Goes to Camp ($2.00), Holiday for Edith 
and the Bears ($2.50), and Not a Teeny Weeny 
Wink ($2.50) are published by Doubleday Books 
for Young Readers. Bookstores carry them or li- 
brary copies can be ordered from the Sales Man- 
ager, Institutional Department, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, New 
York. 
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an all-purpose, comprehensive reference 
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IN FOUR VOLUMES 





The Interpreters Dictionary of the Bible 
is an illustrated encyclopedia defining 
and explaining. ... 
* EVERY person named in the Bible or 
Apocrypha 
* EVERY town and region, hill and stream 
* EVERY plant, animal, and mineral 
* EVERY object used in daily life 
* EVERY biblical doctrine and theological 
concept 
* MORE than 7,500 entries 
* With more than 1,000 black-and-white il- 
lustrations 
* 32 pages of full-color illustrations 
* AND 24 pages of full-color Westminster 
Maps 
The Interpreters Dictionary of the 
Bible is the work of 253 skilled writers— 
planned and completed under the direc- 
tion of George A. Buttrick, editor; asso- 
ciate editors Thomas S. Kepler, John 
Knox, Herbert Gordon May, and Samuel 
Terrien; and Emory S. Bucke, book editor 





of Abingdon Press. * 
In addition to definitions of individual To Be Published Oct. 15, 1962 
soe rote S ela a go Regular Price $45 
book of the Bible; on the Apocrypha an 
other extra canonical books, including PRE-PUBLICATION 


-ihe Dead Sea Scrolls and the Gnostic 
Manuscripts; and on great theological PRICE. ae S$ 3S3Q50 


concepts of the Bible. 


.BINGDON PRESS 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd. Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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by Saul K. Padover 


It is 1787 and you are in Philadelphia, in Independence Hall. Major Jonathan 
Dayton, delegate from New Jersey is speaking. The major is 26 years old. 
George Washington is listening to him; so are Benjamin Franklin and Alex- 
ander Hamilton and James Madison—and so are you m With Dr. Padover’s 
new book, “To Secure These Blessings,” you are right at the Convention, right 
with the Founding Fathers, right in the midst of the Great Debates of 1787 
mw For this is the first book to present these historic discussions according to the 
section of the Constitution to which they refer—an exciting technique that 
permits you to trace the development of every thought, every word in the 
United States Constitution m Timely and authoritative, this magnificent work 
inspires a new appreciation of the brilliance and political sagacity of the 
tough-minded men who met in Philadelphia and created the document that 
for 175 years has served as the foundation of democratic government in 
America m Dr. Padover, eminent historian and political scientist, is a Pro- 
fessor of Politics at the New School for Social Research. He is especially 
noted for his books on the origins of American democracy. “To Secure These 
Blessings,” his latest work, is essential reading for every student of Ameri- 
can history and political science... rewarding reading for every American 
who values his heritage of freedom and justice. 


Just oublished, 64 pages of illustrations, $7.50 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS 


1 West 39th Street, New York 18 
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A carefully selected list of important books recommended by library 
` media and basic for the library market. Starred titles are 
recommended for Young Adult collections. 


ALLAN R. BOSWORTH 
ANEW COUNTRY 


An exuberant memoir of a Texas “wagon 
family” at the turn of the century. “A 


MARIE BOAS 


*THE SCIENTIFIC 
RENAISSANCE, 1450-1630 
The first volume to be published in 
Harper’s THE RISE OF MODERN SCIENCE 
series, an authoritative, readable history 


of Western science from the Greeks to 
today. Illustrated. LC: 62-8615. $6.00 


Edited by HERBERT V. 
PROCHNOW and HERBERT V. 
PROCHNOW, JR. 


*A DICTIONARY OF WIT, 
WISDOM AND SATIRE 


, Indispensable for public speakers — a col- 
` lection of nearly 5,000 epigrams and defini- 
tions by wise men and sages through the 
ages. LC: 62-9914. $3.95 


CECIL NORTHCOTT 
ROBERT MOFFATT; Pioneer in Africa 


The definitive biography of the great mis- 
sionary-explorer, the forerunner of 
Livingstone, who helped open Africa to 
Western civilization. “An important book.” 
— Christian World. Illustrated. 

LC: 62-7296. $7.50 


ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D. 
with JAMES C. WEBBERT 
*SO YOU WANT TO BE AN ENGINEER 
This latest addition to a popular voca- 
tional series offers practical, up-to-date 


guidance to potential engineers. 
LC: 62-10481. $3.50 


Edited by HOWARD A. JOHNSON 
and NIELS THULSTRUP 
A KIERKEGAARD CRITIQUE 


Seventeen essays by leading Kierkegaard 
scholars from Europe and America pre- 
sent significant applications being made 
today of Kierkegaard’s thought In phi- 
losophy, religion and literature. 

LC: 62-7291. $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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very authentic record.... Allan Bosworth, 
the youngest of ten children born during 
twenty-four years on the road, has made 
a poetic and salty story of it.”— MARI 
SANDOZ. Illustrated. LC: 62-9885. $5.95 


LESLIE R..GROVES | 
Lieutenant General, U. S. Army, Ret. 
*NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 
The Story of the Manhattan Project 


The man who as wartime head of the 
entire atomic energy program exercised 
unprecedented power and responsibility 
‘reveals for the first time the full inside 
story of the Project. Illustrated. 


LC: 61-10208. $6.50 
HANS KOHN 
*XTHE AGE OF NATIONALISM 
The First Era of Global History 


An eminent historian interprets the mean- 
ing and history: of'nationalism since 
1789. A new volume in Harper’s WORLD 
PERSPECTIVES. LC: 62-11474. $4.50 


Edited by ARNOLD BARACH 
and THE KIPLINGER -° 
WASHINGTON EDITORS 

*1975: AND THE CHANGES TO COME: 


fascinating. This book, concerned 
mostly with physical and material inno- 
vations, tells of coming marvels which 
seem wholly feasible.”— Library Journal. 
Illustrated. LC: 61-17963. $3.95 


ARTHUR ZAIDENBERG 
SEEING WITH PENCIL AND BRUSH 


An accomplished artist-author shows pro- 
spective artists how to bridge the gap 
between “seeing” and “realizing.” Illus- 
trated. LC: 62-8619. $4.95 
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Headquarters Building Fund Contributions 


At the Midwinter Meeting President Florrinell 
F. Morton reported on the status of the Head- 
quarters Building Fund: “We have as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, received in cash or in pledges 
$156,777.51. This amount represents 1817 con- 
tributors. We have received from personal mem- 
bers, $59,869.63; library and other associations, 
$13,280.91; libraries, $2748; industry, $70,550. 
... The amount ... coming from individual mem- 
bers was contributed by 1658 members. This, out 
of a total membership of some 25,000, is, frankly, 
discouraging and disappointing.” 
The following letter comments on this report. 
Everett O. Fontaine, the author, joined the ALA 
Publishing Department in 1924 and served as its 
chief fram 1936 to 1951. Since then, he has been 
associated with the Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company, particularly as editorial director of 


Collier's Encyclopedia, and is now a consultant 
to the company. . ; 
Your reports on the progress of the ALA 
Headquarters Building Fund campaign and 
President Morton’s report to Council at Mid- 
winter prompt many members to wonder, no 
doubt, why the apparent apathy on the part of 
most ALA members. Out of a total of 25,000, 
only 1559 had made contributions or pledges as 
of December 3], 1961. A certain apathy is un- 
doubtedly apparent from the analysis which fol- 
lows, but it surely cannot be real. If it were, 
ALA. would be a weak organization indeed. 
But ALA is not weak. It has grown in member- 
ship and program to its present proportions 
through activities recognized nationally and in- 
ternationally. It is the instrument which has pro- 
vided opportunity, prestige, and personal satis- 
factions to its members. In return, we owe it, 
from time to time, something a little above an- 
nual dues and unselfish dedication to its pro- 


ALA HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND 


Response through August 1961 from Individual Members 
of Official and Other Groups within the Association 








GROUP hare CONTRIBUTED Aor er 
TOTAL RESPONDED 
ALA Executive Boar’ 205s 6250 Ac ddd dae ace eed dak Gatos 14 12 2 
ALA Coun ai tatoo haan ea a Peet Gem E s ates 177 69 108 
Elected ait aca a cas Oe eee eeo a a8 94 36 58 
State Representatives i+ scdicnn en dh ncde eteG a nannan ws 46 14 32 
Division Representatives.. ....... n.u nnna cee ee eee eee ee 13 3 10 
ALA Past Presidents. cocs ests eae cava eaan uunienrne naca 24 16 8 
ALA Stat sit ad enema A aad 2 das Ea AEREE SSOR 42 25 17 
Professional and Administrative. ........a 00.00. e eee eee 32 19 13 
Administrators, Special Projects. ........0. 0.00020 eee eee 10 6 4 
Division Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Immediate Past Presi- 
dents....... ee eT ee eer ee nee oe re ene 40 13 27 
ALA Committee Chairmen............0..00. 0.0 cee cece eens 20 13 7 
Library School Directors (two schools have two individuals each) 34 14 20 
State School Library Supervisors..........0...000 02: e eee 29 5 24 
Library Extension Service (includes State Librarian where ex- 
tension comes under his jurisdiction).................04.. 75 21 54 
Administrators, Public Libraries... .....0.0..0. 0.000. eee eee 183 38 145 
Cities over 100,000 population... ........0... 0000 c eee eee 126 31 95 
Cities 75,000-100,000, budgets over $100,000.............. 4] 4 37 
County Libraries serving over 200,000 population (not in- 
cluded in above two groups)... 0.0.00... cee eee ee eens 16 3 13 
Administrators, College and University Libraries over 100,000 
VOMINIES EA E E coh E E EEA E ST | 238 34 204 
Nonsectarian easar se eae eee toa ee we dh eee ae 209 34 175 
Sectarian, enrollment over 2000..... 0.0... . cece eee eee 29 0 29 
Torat (duplications eliminated)... 2.0.0.0... ccc nee eee eens 730 192 538 





Source: ALA Bulletin, March and November 1961. Information obtained at ALA “Midwinter Meeting, 
1962, is that subsequent contributions or pledges are few in number. 
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gram, however much they are valued. The Head- 
quarters Building Fund campaign is one of those 
times of challenge. That the challenge will not 
be met is unthinkable. 

The accompanying table is built on ten groups 
within the profession whose names were checked 
against the list of donors appearing in the ALA 
Bulletin. The first five groups: are members of 
ALA’s official family. The last five represent 
large membership groups and, as representatives 
of those groups, : bear heavy professional respon- 
sibility because of their positions. 

The recurrence of name after name of promi- 
nent librarians who have so far made no con- 
tribution leads only to the conclusion that good 
intentions have ! failed of fulfillment. Surely 
everyone who identifies himself with a group 
in column one (and every other librarian, for 
that matter) will want to take steps to see that 
he is represented in column three—‘Con- 
tributed.” DE 4 

The 850 individual positions checked represent 
730 librarians, of; whom 538, or 74 per cent, have 
failed to respond to the Executive Board’s ap- 
- peal. Fifty librarians not responding fall into 
two of- the groups checked, seven into three, and 
one into four. 

In the course i this study, the names of promi- 


nent librarians, noncontributors, were encoun- 
tered who this year happen not to fall within any 
of the groups checked. They are, therefore, not a 
statistic, but they have the same soul-searching 
obligation as has every other ALA member. Of 
course, Many prominent librarians as well as 
the rank and file are responsible for the nearly 
$60,000 so far contributed by individuals. Mr. 
Clift’s igure of something over $75,000 from the 
membership (ALA Bulletin, March 1962) evi- 
dently includes institutional members, state as- 
sociations, and other library groups. Both figures 
are as of the end of the 1961 calendar year. 
The effect of contributions on the ALA Endow- 
ment Fund should not be overlooked by any 
contributor. The greater the success of the cam- 
paign, the more money will be available from 
endowment income to finance year-to-year activi- 
ties and projects urged by the membership. 
Hence, a donation helps not only the building 
project but also the continuing implementation 

of programs that advance ALA objectives. 
. Everett O. FONTAINE 

New York City 


This month’s Memo to Members {p. 386) is an 


appeal for contributions to the Building Fund. 
—Ep. 


SOLVING PROBLEMS IN SPACE 
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AMESTACK 


Libraries are solving space 
problems with this dramatic new 
advance in library shelving. 
Spacious as outer space... in 
smart, sturdy contemporary 
design to eliminate that cluttered, 
box-like appearance. New 4’ 


Shelves give added storage with 
ewer columns. Freestanding 
base. Full selection of colors. 


Write today for full details. 


AMESTACK solves space 
problems handsomely! 


WR. AMES CO. 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


May 1962 
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A one-time special offer: To introduce our institutional 
binding designed to fit your special needs, we are 
making it possible for libraries to purchase— 


AN $11.80 VALUE FOR $7.50! 


Our special introductory offer, contains 4 titles 
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? IPs A DEAL (4-8) 

Sf a BY POUL STROYER RO 

>THE CANTANKEROUS CR W 
(4-8) 

BY LENNART HELLSING 









BY EGON MATHIESEN 





Each of these titles has hitherto been available in trade edition 
only at $2.95 ea. They will hereafter be available in library — 


at $2.92 net 


These titles have proven their popularity with children by continued 
library purchases. 


This offering price is forall four titles to be ordered at one time. Any 
single title may be ordered at the regular price of $2.92. To take advantage 
of this special offer—AVAILABLE IN A LIMITED QUANTITY ONLY—be 
sure to place your order immediately with your library jobber or directly 
with the publisher. Orders will be filled on a first come, first served basis. 


IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., 341 E. 62 ST., N.Y.C. 








C.W. POST 2s 


COLLEGE segs, 
NOW ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS 
FOR SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate program of high standards offers esx = 
opportunities for professional growth and develoanient: 


Courses Leading tothe MASTERS DEGREE offered in: 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, EDUCATION, ENGLISH, GUIDANCE and COUNSELING, | 
HISTORY, LIBRARY SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, Situated on the North Shore of 
MUSIC EDUCATION and POLITICAL SCIENCE ong slang, the campus is just one 


hour from New York City's theatres, 
museums, concerts, and other 





TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS ‘cultural and recreational activities. - 
JUNE 25th to JULY 27th; JULY 30th to AUG. 31st Hedi are famous aes sailing 
. . er at Ye ; clubs, summer stock theatres, 
OUTSTANDING FACULTY & LIBRARY FACILITIES parks, golf courses. 
Applications from DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 
C.W. POST COLLEGE, P.O., GREENVALE, L. Iņ N. Y. ‘Stable, outdoor plays and concerts, 


New Reprint 


DAREMBERG, C. & SAGLIO, E. 


DICTIONNAIRE DES ANTIQUITES GRECQUES ET ROMAINES 
D'APRES LES TEXTES ET LES MONUMENTS 


Ə parts in 10 vols. 4 to., cloth. Paris 1877-1919 (Reprint 1962) 


Subscription price till 6/30/62 $493.00 
After publication $593.00 


aE WORLD'S LEAD, , 
i G 


a ne 





NEW YORK~LONDON—PARIS—STUTIGART 





rp ee LE 
NATIONAL sooks FOUNDEC IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Britannica Junior makes reference skills 


easy to teach...easy to learn! 


Britannica Junior serves many 
purposes in the elementary 
school classroom. Because it is 
the only grade-school-level en- 
cyclopaedia with a one-volume 
index, it is uniquely valuable to 
you as a tool for teaching life- 
time reference skills. 

The Ready Reference Index 
is a junior version of indexes 
used with adult comprehensive 
encyclopaedias. As a student 
uses BJ, he unconsciously 
learns and practices reference 
skills. He becomes familiar 
with subject headings, pronun- 
ciation guides, major and minor 





Visit the K 
jn ALA’s Library of the Future att 


subject references. He learns 
how reference works are organ- 
ized, and how to find informa- 
tion quickly and accurately. 
Even fourth graders can find 
information unassisted any- 
where in the set. 

BJ’s content is selected and 
edited to be five grades deep. 
It specifically covers that ma- 
terial which is interesting and 
necessary to children from 
fourth through eighth grades. 
References and cross-refer- 
ences with articles encourage 
children to seek additional in- 
formation, so that learning 





leads to more learning. This is 
how BJ makes learning easy 
and enjoyable for your students 
... and how it develops good 
research habits and reference 
skills that benefit them all their 
lives, 

For your free copy of a new Britannien 
teaching unit, ‘How to Study Your 
State,” write John R. Rowe, Dept. did, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinots. 


eady Reference Center sponsored by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
he Seattle World's Fair, 





A SPECIAL MESSAGE FROM THE OFFICERS 


If you are one of the 1,70) personal members of ALA who 
have pledged or contributed to the Headquarters Building 
Fund, this letter is simply to tell you again of the 
Association's gratitude for your help. 


If you are one of the 20,021 personal members who have 
not yst made a contribution, for one reason or another, 
this letter invites and urges you to do so now or at 
the earliest time convenient to you. 


Personal members of the Association have pledged or 
contributed $61,585.63. Friends of ALA have contributed 
$94,199.31. These amounts, together with other credits 
to the Building Fund, make a total of $165,325.26 to 
apply against the total cost of approximately $1,150,000. 


You know of the need for the new Headquarters Building 
from previous correspondence and from articles. You 
know, too, of the hope that much of the cost of the 
Building will be met by contributions in order to con- 
serve the Association's modest endowment and prevent a 
loss in endowment fund income - for it is this income 
that helps pay current operating expenses. We aree 
committed to returning to endowment, over a period of 
years, such endowment funds as must be used for the 


We know that this appeal will not be easy for all 
members of the Association to meet. The needs of your 
national Association are, however, very real for there 
has been no alternative to the new Building which is 
now scheduled for completion in the spring of 1963. 
The completion of the Building is essential if the 
programs of the Association are to proceed as you want 
them to proceed. 





















A Our hope is that every member will have a stake, however 
-~ modest it may need to be, in your new Headquarters 
Building. While substantial contributions are, of 
course, most welcome, please send whatever amount yot 
© can best spare. If, for instance, the 20,021 members — 
-who have not yet contributed would send $10 each, Ahen o o 
total would be a heartening $200,210. ee 





A Pledge Card will be found overleaf on which you can 
indicate your cash contribution or your pledge - t yo 
latter may be spread over as many as three years 
=> you wish. You. know, of course, that contributions 
`- your Association are deductible for Federal income - 
purposes. n 


We pend. you the deep appreciation of. all for your 
consideration and for your support. | 





Sincerely yours 









(tes. ) Florrinell F. Morton Harry Ne Peterson’ o 
President f Second Vice Pronident 








Arthur Yabroff// — 
C 


James E. Bryan 
President-Elect Treasurer 


rmi 


| | David H. Clift 
April 9, 1962 Executive Director 





NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


oe, Advances T 


e Astronomy. and Astrophysics - 
an Edited by Zoenix KOPAL 
Volume 1, May 1962, 366 pp., $10.00 


Advances in 

Comparative Physiology 

and Biochemistry 
Edited by O. E. LOWENSTEIN 
Volume 1, April 1962, 392 pp., $12.00 


Advances in 

Heterocyclic Chemistry 
Edited by A. R, KATRITZKY 
Volume 1, Fall 1962, in preparation 


Advances in 
Immunology 
Edited by W., H. TALIAFERRO and 
J. H. HUMPRREY 
Volume 1, November 1961, 423 pp., $12.00 


Advances in 

Mathematics (Published in parts) 
Edited by HERBERT BUSEMANN 
Volume ‘lL, Fascicle 1, December 1961, 102 
pp., paper bound, $3.80 


Advances in 

Morphogenesis 
Edited by M. ABERCROMBIE and J. BRACHET 
Volume 1, 1961, 445 pp., $12.50 
Volume 2, Fall 1962, in preparation 


Advances in 

Nuclear Science and Engineering 
Edited by E. J, Henery and H. Kovrs 
Volume 1, Fall 1962, about 325 pp. 


Advances in 
Pharmacology 
Edited by 8, Ganatrii1 and P. A. SHORE 
Volume 1, March 1962, 488 pp., $13.00 
International Review of 
Tropical Medicine 
Edited by Davin R, Lancicomer 
Volume 1, 1961, 300 pp., $10.00 
Volume 2, Fall 1962 , in preparation 
Progress in Astronautics and Rocketry 
Series Editor: MARTIN SUMMERFIELD 
Volume G, Detonation and Two-Phase Flow 
Edited by S. 8. Penner and F. A. WILLIAMS 
April 1962, 368 pp., $5.25 
Volume 7, Hypersonic Flow Research 
Edited by F. R, RIDDELL 
April 1962, 758 pp., $10.50 
Volume 8, Guidance and Control 
Edited by R. E. ROBERSON and J. S. Farrior 
June 1962 
Progress in 
Dielectrics 
Edited by J. B. Burks 
Volume 4, April 1962, 310 pp., $12.00 


Progress in 
High Polymers 
Edited by J. C. Ross and F, W, Peaxer 
Volume 1, November 1961, 340 pp., $12.00 
Symposia of the 
International Society for Cell Biology 


Volume 1, The interpretation of Ultrastructure 
Edited by R. J. C. Harris 
Fall 1962, in preparation 


NEW JOURNALS 


Angewandte Chemie 


international Edition in English 
(Published jointly with Verlag Chemie) 


Volume 1, 1962, $15.00 


ASLE Transactions 
A Publication of the American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers 


Volume 4, 1961, $15.00 
Volume 5, 1962, $18.00 


Experimental Eye Research 
An International Journal 


Volume 1, 1961-1962, $16.00 


Experimental and Molecular Pathology 
Volume 1, 1962, $18.00 


General and Comparative Endocrinology 
An International Journal 

Volume 1, 1961, $18.00 

Volume 2. 1962, $18.00 





111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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ICARUS 
International Journal of the Solar System 
Volume 1, 1962, $18.00 


Journal of 


Applied Bacteriology 


(Formerly Proceedings of the Society for Applied a 


Bacteriology) 

Volume 25, 1962, 105s./$14.70 
Journal of à 
Catalysis 

Volume 1, 1962, $18.00 
lournal of 
Theoretical Biology 

Volume 1, 1961, IY, 00 

Volumes 2-3, 1962, each $12.00 
Journal of 
Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior 

Volume 1, 1962, $15.00 
Radiochimica Acta 

Volume 1, 1962, in preparation 


Detailed literature available upon request 


AD ACADEMIC PRESS new York and London 


Berkeley Square House, London, W. 1 


May 1962 
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uickly and accurately, the 

_ Gaylord Charging System 

-~ keeps circulation and reserves, renewals 
and overdues under constant 

ontrol... automatically. 


























For purchase or 
annual rental. 








= Write for illustrate 
brochure with 


samples of 
charging cards. 





Gaylord Bros., Inc. “AYA SUPPLIES 


SYRACUSE, N. Y, STOCKTON, CALIF, 
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AS PIRINI CPP 





<i sùre to ask about our special subscription plan, 


ISLAND ADVENTURE. A new science series for the 8-11. age group. includes: OUR 


: i -Pertinent contemporary issues are scrutinized — MASTERY OF THE METROPOLIS 






city planning. COMMUNIST CHINA’S STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR ERA gives 
, = @ full scale study of the vast implications and an outline of Red China. POLITICS IN 
AFRICA: PROSPECTS SOUTH OF THE SAHARA offers a fresh perspective for 





and be sure to see... 







_ An outstanding 45-volume library of contemporary literary criticism, TWEN TETH 
CENTURY VIEWS, which thoroughly defines the works of 45 of the most important 
American, English and European authors the world has. known. The first: ten 
T S. ELIOT, ROBERT FROST, HEMINGWAY, SINCLAIR LEWIS, -THE EAU, 
_ WHITMAN, FIELDING, CAMUS, PROUST, STENDHAL, are now available. Be ee 








Exciting new books for children that are led by Dorothy. M. Broderick’s LEETE'S are 





l -TINY SERVANTS: MOLDS AND YEASTS, NEW WAYS IN MATH, THE HIDDEN 
YOU: PSYCHOLOGY IN YOUR LIFE, JETS, in a new P-H. Library Edition with | | 
pyroxylin soil resistant cover. 


_ examines the contemporary urban environment and presents broad outlines for effective = 


2 oe understanding the problems- and programs in Africa today. SOCIOLOGISM AND aai seh 










XISTENTIALISM: TWO PERSPECTIVES ON THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 
contains specific proposals for sociological research incorporating an existential frame 


a of reference, 
_ Entertainment and enlightenment for young adults: MY LIFE OF HIGH ADVENTURE, 


ALL ABOUT. GIRLS, THE WORLD OF GREAT COMPOSERS, -PEENEMUNDE SF hae 
TO CANAVERAL, WHAT ARE YOU DOING AFTER THE ORGY? DROWN- o 
PROOFING, LIVE: A HANDBOOK OF SURVIVAL IN NUCLEAR ATTACK. 


History, psychology, geography, education, sharply defined — CONTEMPORARY oe 
EUROPE reconstructs Europe’s traditional culture to fit it to. the needs of the contempo- = 
rary world. PERSONALITY: A BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE presents the most recent A 
behavioral concepts in personality, MAN AND THE EARTH combines a comprehe nsive o 
explanation of the main elements of the physical landscape with a sensitive descri of 
the way man lives in the different environments of the world. THE EDUCA TOR'S — ee 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, a one-volume guide for teachers, principals and superintendents. a 





© American Assembly titles that offer highlights on the current scene and. world affairs: oa i 
~- ARMS CONTROL: ISSUES FOR THE PUBLIC, OUTER SPACE: ‘PROSPECT 5 FOR i 
MAN AND SOCIETY, THE U., S. AND THE FAR EAST, 2nd Edition. 





PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 








Broadman Books you'll want 
for your readers 


Fictionized biography .. . 


The Tinker’s Armor: 

The Story of John Bunyan 

by Gladys H. Barr. John was a leader 
in the fight for freedom of thought 


and religion and author of the classic 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Here’s his life 


Ropes to Burma: 
The Story of Luther Rice 


by Saxon Rowe Carver. The story of 
a great pioneer missionary who sur- 
rendered completely to God’s will for 
his life. Ages 11-14. $2.50 


story, excitingly told for ages 11-14. 
$2.50 





popular Picture Books . . . Cloth, each, $1.00 


Touch and Tell Orange Juice for Terry 

by Mary Sue White. Rhythmic, four- by Mabel Niedermeyer McCaw. Ages 
line verses describe various textures 3-5. 

with which young children are be- pig ioh 

coming familiar. Ages 2-4. eon Aes sh 9.2. 


Randy Visits the Doctor Peter and the Rain 
by Esther Lakritz, Ages 3-5. by Polly Hargis Dillard. Ages 3-5. 


This Home For Me Helpers at My Church 
by Solveig Paulson Russell. Ages 5-8. by Mary Sue White. Ages 4-8. 


I Know Why We Give Thanks 
by Mary Sue White. Ages 6-8. 





for study and discussion . . 7 


Introducing Christian 
Ethics 


by Henlee H. Barnette, Biblical foun- 
dations for Christian ethical decisions 
are set forth and applied to major 
problems——one’s self, marriage and 
family, race relations, economic life, 
political life. $3.75 


Interpreting the 
New Testament 


by H. E. Dana and R. E. Glaze, Jr. 
Based on Dana’s Searching the Serip- 
tures, this book gives a thorough 
study of the history and practice of 
Bible interpretation from early Jews 
to modern time and sets forth requi- 
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200 (RELIGION) CLASS 

Dewey Decimal Classification 

The 200 (religion) Class from the 16th 
(unabridged) edition of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification and Relative Index is re- 
printed in this inexpensive form to meet 
the needs of church librarians, clergymen, 
religious workers, and laymen whose re- 
ligious collections need closer classification 
than is possible through the use of the 200 
table in the abridged editions. This is a 
book for any religious group. Paper. 59 
pages. $1.25 
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sites for sound interpretation today. 
$3.25 


Visit us at the ALA Convention... 
Booth No. 321 


BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 





Or order from your jobber 


May 1962 
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AMAZING WHAT TURNS UP IN A LIBRARY 
Those of our profession who are worried about 
the “image” of the librarian might consider the 
person of Miss Elizabeth B. Cloud, librarian of 
the town of Pequot. This is the town to which 
Mr. Wissey Jones came on October 16, 19—, 
from out of state, “in an attempt to purchase a 
male white child, ten years of age, named Barry 
Rudd, advancing unspecified educational and 
patriotic purposes for the proposed transaction.” 

Readers of John Hersey’s The Child Buyer 
will recall that the State Senate’s Standing Com- 
mittee on Education, Welfare, and Public Moral- 
ity, Senator Aaron Mansfield presiding, had met 
to look into the allegation that Mr. Jones had 
conspired with persons in the town to purchase 
the boy. The committee was concerned on three 
accounts. First, a state law of 1829, still on the 
books, prohibited the purchase or sale of per- 
sons. Second, there was a possible morals angle, 
a rather tangled matter which their investigator 
was struggling with. Third, there were educa- 
tional implications, for Mr. Wissey Jones had 
“quote educational unquote reasons for the pro- 
posed transaction.” 

As the hearing progressed, it became appar- 
ent that the committee members were not seri- 
ously concerned about violation of the law 
against buying or selling of persons, even though 
it was intimated that the federal people might 
get into the act on a Thirteenth Amendment in- 
volvement. Nor were the questions of educational 
policy very disturbing to them, for they were 
duly impressed by the “quote patriotic unquote 
purposes of the deal” whereby Mr. Jones, an ex- 
ecutive of the United Lymphomilloid Company, 
sought to buy the boy child for a highly classi- 
fied defense project. The “morals angle” increas- 
ingly absorbed the attentions of the committee- 
men, perhaps btcause it was a more “real” prob- 
lem in their minds than the others. 

It was Senator Skypack who pursued this is- 
sue with ferocity. At first it was young Barry 
Rudd’s precocity that outraged him. (“This pre- 
cocious little fiend,” he called him. “I’m going 
to do everything I can to get that arrogant little 
twerp.”) Among the witnesses called to testify 
before the committee were Mr. Wissey Jones 
himself; the boy and the boy’s parents; Mr. 
Willard Owing, the superintendent of schools; 
Miss Charity Perrin, schoolteacher; Dr. Fred- 
erika Gozar, principal of Lincoln Elementary 
School; Mr. Sean Cleary, director of guidance; 
and Charles “Flattop” Perkonian, minor. These 
were to have been the principal witnesses. But 


it was Miss Cloud, the librarian, who seemed to 


make Senator Skypack most uneasy, because of 


the important part she had played in the mak- 
ing of Barry Rudd. 

Mr. Jones had said, “I always make it a habit, 
when I become interested in purchasing a speci- 
men, to visit the public library patronized by 
the child. You’d be amazed by what turns up in 
a library. I have done so in Pequot, and the sug- 
gestion I would make is that you invite Miss 
Elizabeth Cloud, the librarian, to testify here in 
these matters. Miss Cloud is a hunchback; she 
has a sufferer’s face and a most intriguing fore- 
head. I’m inclined to be attentive to foreheads, 
and hers is truly a collector’s item. Lines that 
seem to have been cut by & sensitive etcher’s 
acid run every which way on it, and each one 
seems to express a feeling or a fate: one might 
almost read her fortune in those lines, the way 
a gypsy can read a hand. At any rate, I doubt 
if anyone in Pequot knows Barry Rudd better 
than she does, and she can give you insights 
through his choice of reading.” 

In due time Miss Cloud was indeed asked to 
testify, and, when asked if she was acquainted 
with a school child named Barry Rudd, she ex- 
claimed, “Acquainted! Jehosephat, I should say 
I am acquainted with Barry. I’ve been nourish- 
ing him since he was knee-high to a grasshopper 
—-or, I guess he'd put it, as tall, or perhaps as 
short, as the ginglymus joint between the femur 
and tibia of Melanoplus spretus. You may have 
gathered, Barry’s a great one for saying things 
the accurate way, even if it’s the hard way. And 
so, for that matter, am I. He may have caught 
a bit of that from me—or I from him. We've 
been making a game of it together for years.” 

Miss Cloud credited Barry’s school principal 
Dr. Gozar with being “a wonderful prod to that 
boy. She goes along behind him with a pitchfork 
aimed at his seat—and how hs runs! He reads 
biographies by the dozen. . . . Facts, original 
sources, lean meat. He roots around in footnotes 
like a boar going after truffles. The last year, 
year and a half he has been reading the biogra- 
phies of ‘the biggest brains who ever lived’— 
I’ve had to send off for a lot of them through 
our library exchange system. Newton, Goethe, 
Pascal, Leopardi, Voltaire, Comte, Michelangelo, 
Arnauld, Wolsey, Laplace, the younger Pitt, 
Schelling, Grotius.” 

Had the boy been coming to the library for 
sex books? asks Senator Skypack. 

Matter of fact, he had, says Miss Cloud. 

“And you dished them up to him?” 

“I dish up whatever a young mind wants and 
needs, sir,” Miss Cloud answers. “Barry became 
interested first in courting rituals between mam- 
mals, fishes, birds—you know, the drumming of 
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ruffed grouse, bill-clapping of nesting storks, 
the throaty chant and spiral climb of the wood- 
cock.” After a certain amount of this courtship 
material, Barry suddenly wanted some technical 
stuff on human beings. “We wanted a couple of 
gynecological texts,” Miss Cloud volunteered. 

This confirmed the senator’s worst imaginings. 
“By gorry,” he said, “it’s time we got after these 
public libraries. Openly handing out this smut to 
minors.” 

“Senator,” Miss Cloud protested, “if you call 
Transactions of the American Gynecological 
Society ‘smut,’ then you’ve set some kind of 
record in bibliographic classification. And the 
basic works by Curtis, Wharton, Novak—-they’re 
about as smutty as the Rosetta stone. And about 
as easy to read.” 

Barry’s scientific curiosity was fed by reading. 
“To me things take on heightened reality after 
I have seen them on the printed page. Reading’s 
just about the most important part of my life.” 
His learning about adolescence, puberty, com- 
ing-of-age, fertility rites among primitive peoples 
caused some complications for him because hé 
had “a physical age and a mental age which 
simply leap right across adolescence”; but he 
found Miss Cloud “so understanding—she 
plunged right in and got me started right away 
on courtship rituals in fauna.” 

When it was finally revealed that Barry’s 


“indiscretion” with the young girl Florence 
Renzulli had been planned by him as a means 
for getting caught at breaking a rule, thereby 
perhaps discouraging the child buyer’s interest 
in him, his bookish learning proved not to have 
been matched by that of experience. 

“For the central approach to my misbehav- 
ioral adventure I adopted a line of which Flattop 
disapproved: the gynecological approach,” Barry 
confessed. “Flattop wanted a more elemental 
action, something meatier. As things turned out, 
I think he may have been right. My crime pas- 
sionnel turned out to be a flimsy curiosity... . 
Be that as it may, I told Flattop that I had to 
follow my own natural bent, which was, alas, 
scientific rather than lascivious. I could read up 
on my approach at the library, with Miss Cloud’s 
help-~and later I did.” 

After it had definitely been determined that 
Barry would be sold, and explanations were 
sought as to why even he was ready to go 
(though he hadn’t much choice in the matter), 
he remarked that everyone had changed—even Dr. 
Gozar, “my dear, open friend, is suddenly so 
conspiratorial.” But Miss Cloud is not mentioned 
again, and there is no sign that she might simi- 
larly have changed. In the existence into which 
he was being sold there would no longer be 
need for free inquiry, and the sooner she were 
forgotten the better. eee 
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4” ball bearing castors 
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COLLIER-MACMILLAN 
LIBRARY DIVISION 
Invites Your Attention to Some 
Outstanding Books For This Year 


MACMILLAN 
yore © Tuchman: THE GUNS OF AUGUST $695 
Guerrilla Grinnell-Milne: THE TRIUMPH OF INTEGRITY $5.00 
Tingle Kennedy: THE FORGOTTEN SMILE $450 
l Wig =) THE FREE PRESS 


Bogue and Beals: ECONOMIC AREAS OF THE 
UNITED STATES $27.50 

Lichter: THE DROP-OUTS . $5.50 

Osanka: MODERN en WARFARE $6.95 





COLLIER PAPERBACKS An ee er of 350 Library Educational-centered titles. 50 titles 
published every month. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 1962 Edition now includes 24 volumes. A $4,000,000 editorial 
investment that makes the 1962 edition today’s most scholarly and 
up-to-date encyclopedia. List price $299.50 


COLLIER’S HARVARD CLASSICS contain the most significant writings of all time. More than 
2,000 selections by 302 famous authors. THE IDEXICON (free 
with set) covers 76,000 author, title and subject entries. A complete 
set of researcher analytic catalog cards is included. List price $349.00 


COLLIER’S JUNIOR CLASSIC SERIES A new, refreshing, comprehensive reading program _ 


for children from primary through Junior High School Grades. 
- List price: 10 volumes $79.90. Individual volumes $6.00. 


See all of these and many more outstanding titles at the Collier-Macmillan exhibit at the Miami 
A. L. A. convention, June 17 through 23. 


If you are unable to be with us in Miami contact us for our new catalog and discount schedule, 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY DIVISION rvveycouler Publishing Company 
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GL OBE- WERNICKE SALUTES 


~ Loras College 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Founded in 1839, Loras is lowa’s oldest college. The facilities 
available to the 1300 students include such innovations as a 
language laboratory which uses individual tape recorders to aid 
in the instruction of foreign languages. 


The recently constructed Wahlert Memorial Library, with a capacity 
of 300,000 volumes, provides individual study accommodations 
for nearly half of the present enrollment. 


Globe-Wernicke book stacks, study carrels, and associated equip- 
ment are used extensively throughout the building. 


If you’re considering a new library, or modernizing an existing 
one, consult Globe-Wernicke's free Library Planning Staff for 
personal service. 





Write today for complete information, Department Q-5. 


GLOBE -WERNICKE 


... makes business a pleasure 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. è CINCINNATI 12, OHIO / OTe Be WC KENDINE NG 
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LAND TO THE WEST: 


A Search for Irish and Other Pre-Viking Discoverers of 
America 


by Geoffrey Ashe 


“Mr. Ashe writes well enough to interest the general reader 
and presents a case which, although unorthodox, contains 
enough evidence to justify purchase by most libraries.” 
Library Journal. LC 62-9087 Ilus., bibliography, notes 
$6.75 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
MICHELANGELO 


by James S. Ackerman 


“Scholarly in approach and presentation, the book is 
supplemented by a second volume, a critical catalogue 
which analyses all of Michelangelo’s architecture and the 
available documentation and literature about it. Both 
volumes are exceptionally well designed and produced. 
For art and architecture collections.” —Library Journal. 
LC61-7886 Vol. 1 includes 9 text figures, 153 halftones, 
bibliography, index. Vol. 2 catalogue Each $12.50 


A SPIRIT RISES 


14 Stories by Sylvia Townsend Warner 


“Buy wherever short stories are read.”—Library Journal 
LC 62-11675 $3.50 . 


THE PATRIOT CHIEFS 


A Chronicle of American Indian Leadership 
by Alvin M. Josephy 


“Student and teacher will find this a good source book 
on the chiefs presented, and an interesting composite 
picture of Indian life, thinking, and character. .. . 
Bibliography for each chapter.”.—-The Booklist (Suggested 
for the Small Library.) LC 61-17039 Illus. $5.95 


HIGH DAM OVER NUBIA 


by Leslie Greener 


A personal account of the great historic land about to be 
inundated. “A long view of history that brings the past 
into the present, this will appeal to travelers and to lay 
historians.” —The Booklist LC 62-8339 Illus. $6.00 


BIRDS OF THE CARIBBEAN 


by Robert Porter Allen 


“An expensive purchase justified by the excellence of 
both text and illustrations. Covering 98 species and 50 
families of Caribbean area birds.”.-fhe Booklist-LC 61- 
13732 Over 100 color plates $15.90 


CHARLES DICKENS 


A Pictorial Biography 
by J. B. Priestley 


“A pictorial biography in which text and pictures are 
artistically integrated re-creates the world of Dickens, ... 
A first-rate introduction for students and the general 
reader."——The Booklist LO 61-15437 132 monochrome 
illustrations $6.50 


ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO’S NEST 


by Kenn Kesey 


“This is the best novel I have read for a long, long time. 
* : Highly recommended."—Library Journal LC 62-8602 
4.95 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Eliot Elisofon 


“The noted Life photographer gives the serious amateur 
the benefit of his experience in using color film on widely 
varied picture assignments over many years, and illustrates 
the results he obtained in the accompanying striking color 
reproductions. . . . A very useful work in spite of the 
apparent emphasis on the pictures.’’"—-Library Journal 
LC 61-17410 80 pages in color $10.00 


THE WHISPERING LAND 


by Gerald Durrell 


“The author, who for some time has been writing hilarious 
and knowing books about animals (last one, A Zoo in My 
Luggage), here describes an eight-months stay in Patagonia 
collecting specimens for his own zoo. ., . A worthwhile 
addition to the animal-travel section of public libraries.” 
—Library Journal LC 61-00000 Illustrated with drawings 
$3.95 
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tandards listed below apply to librarian 
ons in Europe. These positions are not 
the Federal Civil Service. 


Librarian GS-8 
Starting Salary $5885 to $6875 


United States citizen, female preferred, 
single, age 23-40. Master's Degree in. li- 
brary science from a college accredited 
by the American Library Association; or 
an undergraduate degree, with not less 
than 30 semester hours in library science 
from a college accredited by a regional 
w% or national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. Ex- 
cellent physical and mental health; ability 
to supervise and work successfully with 
others; trim, well-groomed appearence. 


NOTE: Male librarians will be considered 
for positions in Army libraries overseas. It 
is unlikely that married men will be selected 
due to the limited amount of housing avail- 
able for families. 


Information about librarian positions in the 
Federal Civil Service may be obtained from 
the Central Office, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the nearest regional 
office. : 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
au Washington, D. C. 
Brochure and job description furnished on request Attn.: AGMP-R (L-22) 
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by Germaine Krettek 
i and Howard W. Hubbard 


HEARINGS ON DEPOSITORY LIBRARY 
LAW REVISION 
On March 15 and 16 hearings were held before 
the Subcommittee on the Library, Senate Rules 
and Administration Committee, under the chair- 


manship of Senator B. Everett Jordan (D, N.C.) ` 


on 8.2029 and H.R.8141, bills to revise the de- 
pository library laws. The bills were introduced 
respectively by Senator Frank Lausche (D., 
Ohio) and Representative Wayne Hays (D., 
Ohio). H.R.8141 was reported in the House last 
July (H.Rep.724) and passed by the House of 
Representatives on August 22, 1961. 

Witnesses’ appearing in support of the bills, 
in addition to Senator Lausche and Representa- 
tive Hays, were: Benjamin Powell, librarian, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, and 
chairman of the ALA Public Documents Com- 
mittee at the time when the study was launched 
which formed the basis of the first draft of the 
legislation; Dan A. Williams, director of the 
public library of Des Moines, Iowa; John B. 
Nicholson, Jr., librarian, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio; and Roger McDonough, director, 
New Jersey State Library. Other witnesses were 
the Public Printer and Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, both of the U.S. Government Printing 


Office; Paul Howard, librarian, Department of | 


the Interior; *a representative of the Office of 
Territories of the Department of the Interior; 
and the Librarian of Congress. 

Widespread support for this legislation is 
vital. If a bill is not passed by the Senate during 
this session, it is feared that the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which has passed similar measures 
three times, no longer will be ute to con- 
sider the legislation. 

The bills provide for an increase in the num- 
ber of depository libraries, for listing and dis- 
tribution of documents issued outside the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in addition to the GPO 
publications currently supplied, a system of re- 
gional depository libraries, and for other needed 
changes in the present depository library laws. 


- Whitenack, 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


= Direct reference to libraries is made in two . 


places in administration bills aimed at improving 
the quality-of education which were introduced 
early in the 1962 session by Representative Frank 
Thompson (D., N.J.) (H.R.10145) and Senator 
Wayne Morse (D.,. Ore.) (S. 2826). Carolyn 
associate professor, Library and 
Audio-Visual Education, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, testified for ALA in support 
of H.R:10145 on March 7 kLefore the House 
Select Subcommittee on Education, of which 
Representative Thompson is chairman. 

Under the proposed legislation the adminis- 
tration hopes to improve the quality of teaching: 
1) -through scholarship grants to teachers for a 
year of study primarily in a subject field, 
2) through the establishment of institutes for 
elementary and secondary school teachers on 
subjects in which improved instruction is 
needed, 3) through grants fcr use by public 
schools for pilot, demonstration, or experimental 
projects, and 4) through grants to colleges and 
universities with teacher-training programs to 
strengthen the preparation of teachers for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

The legislation provides that library resources 
are among the items eligible for funds under 
the provisions for grants to strengthen teacher- 
training institutions. It also specifies “the acqui- 
sition of library and other materials and equip- 
ment” as an allowed expenditure in connection 
with the pilot, demonstration, or experimental 
projects. | 

In her testimony Miss Whitenack expressed 
ALA’s approval of these provisions and sought 
to assure that school librarians would be eligible 
under the scholarship and institute programs and 
that proyisions in ‘the legislation to strengthen 
state educational agency supervisory services 
would *be interpreted to include school library 
supervisory and consultant personnel. 

_ Hearings in the Senate on the quality sane: 
tion bill are set for late March. 


PROGRAM TO COMBAT ADULT ILLITERACY 


On February 16, ALA testified at hearings held 
jointly by the House General Subcommittee on 
Labor and the House Select Subcommittee on 
Education in support’ of an administration bill 
“to assist in providing necessary instruction for 
adults not proficient in basic educational skills 
in order to achieve the higher levels of education 
demanded by industry, agriculture, commerce 
and national preparedness.” The bill is aimed at 
adults 18 years old or older who are unable to: 
read and write English. . 
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As originally introduced by Representative 
Carl Perkins (D., Ky.), the legislation would 
make outright grants to state educational agen- 
cies, with state plans, for pilot projects in pub- 
lic schools, for helping to meet the cost of public 
school programs of instruction in adult basic 
educational skills, and for demonstration and 
study of special methods and materials of in- 
struction in this area. A later version introduced 
by Representative Perkins when the bill was re- 
ported to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, H.R.10390, broadened the provisions to 
authorize grants not only for public school pilot 
projects and courses in adult basic education but 
for such programs “in other facilities used for 
the purpose” by local educational agencies. Pre- 
sumably this could be interpreted to include 
publie libraries. 

In its testimony ALA pointed out the need 
for continued reading beyond the instruction 
course in order to maintain skills, and empha- 
sized the dearth of suitable trade books for 
adults at this reading level. It sought amend- 
ments which would authorize pilot projects by 
local public libraries and cooperative arrange- 
ments between the state educational agency and 
the state library extension agency for provision 
of library materials and services. 

The bill has not yet been reported by the 
Committee- on Education and Labor. A similar 
measure, S.2827, has been introduced in the 





Senate by Senator Wayne Morse (D., Ore.) but 
no hearings have been held yet. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT APPROPRIATION 
ALA appeared on March 8 before the Sub- 
committee on Labor~Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Appropriations, of which Representative 
John Fogarty (D., R.I.) is chairman, in support 
of the full appropriation of $7,500,000 for the 
Library Services Act for Fiscal 1963. Senate 

hearings are expected shortly thereafter. 
Bills have been introduced in both Houses of 
Congress (H.R.10049 and S.2440) to extend the 
application of certain federal laws, including the 


Library Services Act, to American Samoa. 
eee 


600 selections... 


TREASURY 


PILED BY | 
DONALD T. KAUFFMAN OF 


At your bookstore 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Westwood, N. J. 


Fully indexed, $4.95 


Paperbound Book Distribution Center 


a division of 
Library Service Company 


P.O. Box 1148 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


SELECTED PAPERBOUND BOOKS NOW AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL, 
PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


We have just issued a new Paperbound Catalog of over 3,500 current titles suitable for your 


library use. Please write for your free copy. 


One Order—One Invoice—For Paperbound Books from over 50 leading publishers in stock for 


immediate shipment. 


A NEW PLAN TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY . 


. Any Paperbound Book in our Catalog can be 


supplied in a PERMA-BOUND Hard Binding. (Bound for 50 circulations per book or two years’ use.) 


Delivery on PERMA-BOUND three weeks. 


Also available on request a free copy of booklet HOW TO RUN A BOOK FAIR. 


Paperbound Book Distribution Center 
P. O. Box 1148—QOklahoma City, Okla. 
(A Division of Library Service Company, Inc.) 
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NOW AVAILABLE: 


FREE COPY OF OUR NEW, COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE CATALOG OF OVER 4,000 
PUBLISHERS’ LIBRARY BINDINGS WHICH HAS.JUST COME OFF THE PRESS. 


All titles in stock for immediate shipment. 


Publishers’ Library Binding Co. 
P. O. Box 1148-——-Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(A Division of Library Service Company, Inc.) 
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Each month more and more 
libraries are turning to micro- 
film to speed reference, to in- 
crease acquisitions, and to 
save space. And now new 
THERMO-FAX ‘‘Filmac 300” 
Reader-Printers make micro- 
film even easier to use... 
accepting microfilm in any 
format. Make copies in sec- 
onds of any part or all of the 
microfilm image on the 11” x 
14” screen. Enlarge microfilm 
8 to 20 times... at the touch 
WEL ets of a button. 


l For more information on 

microfilm “Filmac” Reader-Printers 

È and how they make microfilm 

easier easy to use, mail the coupon 

or see your THERMO-FAX 

to use... ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printer 
Dealer soon. 
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3M Microfilm Products, Dept FBF-52 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
809 Bush Avenue, St, Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send me complete information on “Fifmac’” 
Reader-Printers and how they make microfilm 
easier to use. - 
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Address 


City. Zone___State 
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A HIGHWAY FOR BOOKS 


The gleaming main section of Baker & Taylor’s. conveyor symbolizes the speed and 
efficiency with which orders are processed. 


One mile of electrically controlled conveyor runs through the entire Baker & Taylor 
plant, speeding orders through the million volume stock, to the Traffic, Packing, 
and Metering Departments, and finally to a U.S. Post Office where Postal Clerks 
zone and bag shipments as they come off the conveyor, 


The result of this modern equipment and straightline operation is the continual 
shipment of orders within 24 working hours of their receipt — virtually a highway 
for books to the nation’s libraries. 


Literature and details on request. Please address 


Che Baker & Caylor Co. 


Hillside, New Jersey (1% hour from New York City) 
Over 130 years’ experience in supplying schools and libraries 
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See you 


in Miami Beach! 


At this year’s big, exciting ALA exhibit. you'll see 
the entire program of your American Library 
Association's Publishing Department . . . past... 
present ... future . . . Recently published ALA 
books important to all libraries . . . the whole / 
range of ALA publications, for every library, and 
every library problem ... a preview of ALA’s 
publishing projects for the remainder of 1962... 


NEWLY PUBLISHED e Friends of the Library © Language 
of the Foreign Book Trade, 2d ed. © Notable Books of 194! © 
Patterns in Reading, 2d ed. © Scientists’ Approaches to in- 
formation, ACRL Monograph 24 © Southwest Missouri Library 
Service, Inc. © Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews: 1956-1960, 
Special Paper Bound Edition © Vocations in Biography and 


Fiction e 


Booths 210 and 212. 


publishing department 


american library association / chicago 11 Me ee 
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by Theodore Pratt 


The motorist stopped for gas at a service sta- 
tion in Jacksonville. “How far is it to Flor- 
ida?” he asked the attendant. 

“You're in Florida.” 

“No, no—I mean Miami.” 

This little dialogue takes place a bit too 
frequently for the good of the blood pressure 
of Floridians who do not live in Greater 
Miami, but it epitomizes the image many out- 
of-staters have of Florida. The Miamis are 
not Florida. They constitute something by 
themselves, 

“A place near Florida” might best describe 
the entire Greater Miami area. Miami Beach 
alone might even achieve the description of “ 
place near the United States.” 

When Miami is mentioned, it is assumed 
frequently that there is only one place. This 
confusion arises because there are two sepa- 
rate places with similar names. One is the 
city of Miami Beach. The other is the city of 
Miami. Biscayne Bay, a lovely, greenish-blue 
body of water, separates them; a number of 
- causeways cognect them. 


è Mr. Pratt is best 
known for his trilogy 
of novels set in Flor- 
ida, beginning with 
The Barefoot Mail- 
man, published in 
1943 and already a 
classic. The first 
chapter of his Flor- 
ida Roundabout is an 
account of his ex- 
traordinary experi- 
ences in writing about Florida, which include a 
lynching party in his honor, 


























What is Miami Beach like? 


Let’s look at Miami Beach first. This 7 
the world’s greatest tourist pleasure dome, 
not only in winter, but now also in summer 
A greater number of tourists have come in 
summer lately because the prices drop two: 
thirds and sometimes more, and the season is 
longer. Even though its warmer, everything 
not outdoors is air-conditioned. 2 

Like Hollywood, California, which no one 
understands unless he has worked there, no 
one believes anything about Miami Beach un 
less he has seen it. Nowhere else on earth are- 
mile after mile of luxury juke-box hotels and, 
farther north along the beach, mile after mile 
of fantastic luxury motels. The sight is espe- 
cially compelling after dark. This free show 
alone is almost worth the price of admission. 

So far as I am concerned, the mayor o 
Fontainebleau, France, made the best comme 
tary not only on the hotels but on the who 
Beach. Invited for the grand opening of the 
Fontainebleau Hotel, when it was “this 
hotel,” he was asked what he thought 
With something of a dazed look in his e 
the brave gentleman replied, “Outsid peau 
tiful. Inside—bouillabaisse!” S 

That doesn’t mean that the insides of Miami 
Beach hotels aren’t comfortable. They are, . 
including the $100-per-day, bidet-equipped 
suites on the top floors of the Fontainebleau. © 

At the same time, artistically they can bea ` 
botch. Often, the man-made things on Miami ` 
Beach are brash in the palm-studded land- ` 
scape, garish in the hot burning sun, frenetic 
against the calm blue sea with the bluer Gulf 
Stream only a few miles out. And the traffic 
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Indian Creek at night, looking from a private boat dock towards Hotel Row (Collins Avenue), Miami Beach. 


on Collins Avenue, running the length of the 
Beach, can be as bad as that in Los Angeles. 

It must be remembered that this place is 
designed for the Florida tourist—to give him 
a good time and to provide him with all the 
necessities and luxuries he finds useful for a 
few weeks or a few months in a semitropical 
climate. They are all here. If you like, you 
can have a style show at breakfast——gorgeous, 
bikini-clad models with your eggs. Name it, 
have the price, and it’s yours—except, per- 
haps, table gambling, which is hard to find. 

The life here for the most part negates 
everything generally expected in a subtropical 
area. This is not mafiana-land, but a today-, 
this-minute-land. It even has aspects of Dis- 
neyland. Things move fast. Tension is in the 
air. The nearly nude golden girl lying on a 
padded chaise alongside an azure pool ap- 
pears relaxed, but she isn’t. She is thinking— 
and worrying—-about what she will wear to 
the nightclub later in the evening. 

Beneath the surface, however, under the 
overly bright, brittle veneer of hotel—motel 
civilization, there are residential sections 
where people of taste live, people who can and 
do relax, at least when at home. Their houses 
are centrally air-conditioned. At their private 
piers on Indian Creek are fishing cruisers. On 
their lawns are swimming pools, screen- 
enclosed, sometimes heated. 

In a few homes, searched out with patience, 
one may find that rare phenomenon in some 
of today’s houses: a bookcase. Sometimes 
there are books in the bookcase. Occasionally 
they are read. Once in a while a real book- 
lover may be found—-one who buys books 
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and even visits the library. There are enough 
real booklovers for Miami Beach’s current 
building project—a new and larger library. 


Miami is somewhat different 


Thus encouraged, we cross the Bay— 
always capitalized—to Miami, about a ten- 
minute drive. We assume that we are enter- 
ing nothing more unusual than an ordinary 
American town of reasonable size. There are 
mildly high skyscrapers, screaming neon 
signs, and regulation whizzing traflic. 

But this city is laid against a background 
of coconut and royal palms. There is even 
one broad, beautiful, multilaned avenue of 
them, Biscayne Boulevard. But the city is 
thinking of uprooting this vista of royal 
palms in the name of progress; in this case, 
progress means more parking space. This 
probably epitomizes Miami more than any- 
thing else: that the city could even consider 
such a thing, much less actually do it. But it 
probably will happen, sooner ðr later. 

This city must go ahead. It believes in it- 
self. One nickname is the Gateway to Latin 
America~—-and it is. If you arrive at Interna- 
tional Airport, stay a few minutes and watch 
those innumerable passengers for flights to 
and from Latin America. 

In addition to royal palms, coconut palms, 
Latin American visitors, and other tourists, 
Miami currently has Cubans. Approximately 
100,000 have escaped their native island and 
taken refuge in Miami. The city is bursting at 
the seams with them. 

Walk down Flagler Street, the main busi- 
ness thoroughfare. You may hear a little Eng- 
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lish if you listen hard. Take a side street 
the University of Miami, ten years younge 


northeast of the county courthouse and look 


ab. the neon signs in Spanish, drink strong 


n coffee at an outdoor cafe, or listen to 
ot political talk on the sidewalk in front 
Cuban club. Incidentally, if you do this, 






you will become convinced that unless the 
‘United States invades Cuba at once, freeing it 


from the Communists, Miami will be bombed 
any day, and the entire country will be taken 
over within a short time. 

Just outside the immediate downtown area 
you will see small industries, usually quiet 
and smokeless, makers of almost anything. Go 
out a little farther and you will come to 
dairies and truck farms. But don’t go too far! 
Then you will be in Florida, not the Miamis. 


But Greater Miami also is— 

Miami Beach seems to have the tourist as 
its single reason for being. Remove the tourist 
and Miami Beach is nearly dead. Occasional- 
ly, though not during last winter’s boom, the 
city thinks he is removing himself, and then 
the fear of death is strong. Miami Beach ex- 
ists on a dangerous economy: a one-business 
economy with all the eggs in one basket. 


The city of Miami’s economy is based on 


both tourism and small industry. Temporarily 
it is also a haven for freedom-loving Cubans. 
Commercialism is rampant, best seen in the 
vast developments of new homes and the tre- 
mendous shopping centers springing up like 
mushrooms almost overnight. 

Both communities, then, comprise Greater 
Miami and reflect the image of fast-growing 
business. This expansion is so time-consuming 
that there is little time for such things as the 
arts. True, the arts are here—although pos- 
sibly on that suffrance which permits ap- 
proved but not especially liked minor rela- 
tives to visit when better things are not at 
hand. 

But another part of the Greater Miami 
image is youth. The place is comparatively 
young. Not many years ago it was pure fron- 
tier. ‘Miami now barely sixty-six years old, 
was a single trading post on its narrow little 
river, and Miami Beach, a younger forty- 
seven years, was an inaccessible mangrove 
swamp. 

Let the area grow and mature. A few signs 





of this, | are already andai In Coral Gables, i 


yet than Miami Beach, is at hand to lelo. 
Visit us in another decade, maybe two, and 
our image will be different. Not that it’s bad 
now, of course, but it will be better in not too < 
long a time. Then we'll have not only climate, — 
tourists, clean industry, and that gateway to- 
Latin America, but we'll have polished cul: 
tural edges as well. 

We're glad to see you now. Hope we'll see 
you hon. eee 










When Mr. Pratts manuscript arrived in the 
Bulletin office, it bore the following inscription: 
“Written especially for the American Library 
Association Bulletin because I love Helga Eason, 
head of the Community Relations Department, 
Miami Public Library, who asked me.” Appar- c= 
ently, Syd Hoff, this month’s cover artist, and = 
many other Miamians feel the same way, even o 
though they may not be so forthright in their 
expressions of affection. As Jocal publicity 
chairman of the Miami Beach Conference, Mrs. — 
Eason has made suggestions for and solicited 
all the features on Miami Beach which have _ 
appeared in this year’s Bulletins. 
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ging in Greater Miami 





programs—activities—services 


Our Wake Up Younger urges retirees to look 
upon their community as though it were, like 
themselves, a human being, asking themselves 
these questions: Does the community have 
compassion? Is it aware of us and of our 
needs? What is it doing for us? 

The metropolitan Miami area is occupied 
with tourists, conventions, new industry, ex- 
pressways, and the problems of metropolitan 
government. Yet there is, and always has 
been, time to consider the problems confront- 
ing the senior citizen and the responsibilities 
of the community for helping him solve those 
problems. 

In 1940, when gerontology was barely more 
than a new word in the medical dictionary, 
the Jewish Home for the Aged was chartered 
in Miami. Eight years later, the Miami Sorop- 
timist Club created Bay Oaks Home for the 
Aged. The first retirement hotel in the area 
opened in 1955. The Lutheran Church—Mis- 


souri Synod is constructing a retirement vil- 
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by Helen Alpert 


lage, East Ridge, in Dade County pine land. 
And two years ago the Miami Housing Au- 
thority opened their first group of low-income 
units and a day center designed exclusively 
for senior citizens. 

With this increase in the number of these 
homes and villages, programs designed spe- 
cifically for people of retirement age have also 
increased. The Miami Public Library pro- 
gram includes special interest services, book 
lists for various eroups including the aged, 
a bookmobile, and a ceiling projector for 
the infirm. The Committee on Total Employ- 
ment (an agency of the Miami-Dade County 
Chamber of Commerce) crusaded to lift the 
age restrictions on older workers in the city. 


Miami Beach——-programs for the elderly 


Programing for the elderly is found 
some form nearly everywhere. However, 
Miami Beach offers two phenomena not 
found easily elsewhere. One is citywide, city- 
sponsored activities for people of retirement 
age. The other is the concentration of retire- 
ment hotels—scarcely unexpected in this ho- 
tel-stacked city. 

The retirement hotel’s packaged plan pro- 
vides rooms, three meals a day, and some 
maid service, attempting also to give guests 
planned activities. These programs, handled 
generally by a resident social director, vary 
in value in each hotel. Time simply may be 
filled with card games, television, and bingo, 
or it may be used more productively in crea- 


Mrs, Alpert is shown left in front of a display in the 
Miami Public Library of the book, Wake Up Younger, 
on which she collaborated with Or. Samvel Gertman of 
the University of Miami's Geriatric Clinic. She is vice- 
president of the First Retirement Foundation, Inc., of 
Miami, and will speak at the dinner meeting of the 
Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries in 
Miami Beach on June 18. 
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lectures aa rine. 
Few hotels have the philosophy as well as 
the funds and trained personnel to encourage 
each resident in community and individual 
contacts. Therefore, the President Madison- 
Four Freedoms Hotel on the ocean is some- 
what unusual in its outlook. In December 
3 1960 the President Madison changed its status 
_. from a modern resort hotel to a trade union 
-© project which is named Four Freedoms, Inc. 
< hotel's program includes daytime classes 
lancing, swimming, ceramics, or anything 
committee of residents may have re- 
-Evenings provide music, dancing, 
book talks, political analyses, and 
tee reports, alternating with stage 
n the cocktail lounge. 
Fortunately for the swelling retirement 
hotel population and the winter surge of 
elderly tourists, the city of Miami Beach has 
been widening its attention to seniors. Dom- 
inant are four community centers staffed by 
the recreation department. Three of these 
are only ten or eleven blocks apart. The 
fourth is the new North Shore center, farther 
north at the ocean, where the bandshell is 
used to present vaudeville, social and square 
dancing, songfests, and music. 

Similarly constructed, with a bandshell 
for open-air dancing and stage shows, are the 
Miami Beach Community Center and the 
Pier Park center. For a small fee, adult classes 
are available during the day at the Commu- 
nity Center in sewing, English, Spanish, paint- 
ing, hobbies, and crafts for the blind. At 
night, the center may present a pageant, music 

_ appreciation, staged opera, musical comedy, 

-social dancing, history of chess, classical folk 

. Jiterature with readings, or armchair adven- 

tures through foreign countries dramatized 

by films, ies costumes, and authentic 
handicraft. 

On the south end of Miami Beach at the 
ocean is the city’s indoor activities building, 
Oceanfront Auditorium, seating 525. Pro- 
grams are planned for all ages and many 
special groups, but the turnaway audiences 
are the oldsters—those people who have 
packed the auditorium for ten months of 
every year since 1953. Why? For Chaim 
Rose’s adult education programs. Rose, a 


































en ee ee recreation. department staff, 
has included Chautauqua Forums in his pro» ` 
gram for six years on Monday evenings. This _ 
year his subjects have included theatre— 
with duologues, government—a focus on 
Theodore Roosevelt, medicine—on longevity, 
music—-on Ernest Bloch, science—a presen: 
tation on Admiral Hyman Rickover and 
atom, transportation—the future of tre 
art, tae and leisure. eae 
Other similar educational programs | in 
a semimonthly “Conversations Unlim 
and a weekly “Adventure of Learning” ab 
the United Nations, foreign aid, world trad 
and perspective in social understanding. — 
Sponsored by the city are three F riendshi 
Corners. Number one, at Pier Park, draws 
the nostalgic to sing Yiddish songs and ap- 
plaud homemade vaudeville. The second, a 
Second Street and Washington Avenue, | 
for quiet activity——chess, checkers, reading- 
as well as for such services as an informatio 
center would provide—-a place to air difficul- 
ties, to learn which agency can help sols 
them, and to get letters read and written 3 
no charge. F riendship Corner number three, 
in F laino Park, is for card games. 





Library services for senior citizens 


The Miami Beach Public Library traveling 
branch makes an all-day stop in Flamingo 
Park every Thursday. The 3500 books carried _ s 
include Yiddish books and newspapers, since 
a great percentage of Miami Beach’s popula- _ 
tion are foreign-born Jewish people. 

The library was originally a limited tow 
ist-town library. Thumbtacked signs in tł 
early days requested patrons not to enter 
swimsuits and “Please do not get sand in 
books.” Following World War Il, Mia 
Beach’s evolution into a year-round city wit 
more than 63,000 permanent residents forced — 
a bond issue for library expansion. Librarian 
Oscar C. Everhart reports that as soon as the 
additions are completed, space will be avai- 
able finally for films, lectures, book reviews, 
panel discussions, and community workshops _ 
much like the numerous community programs. — 
of the Miami Public Library across the ap: ne 








Miami's program 


On the mainland side of Biscay ne Bay, the 
city of Miami’s retirement story is eee ai 


ao 





different. Miami’s aged lack the tight cultural 
affinity and handy community centers of 
Miami Beach, partly because Miami is nearly 
four times as large as Miami Beach, with a 
population of almost 300,000, and partly be- 
cause Miami is a mainland city with a tend- 
ency to sprawl and Miami Beach is con- 
tained on an island. Yet the programs begun 
thirty-three years ago with concerts in Bay- 
front Park have made their mark. 

These park concerts, now twice a week in- 
stead of six nights a week as they were in 
1929, are attended by an average of 5000 
people. 

Lindsay Hopkins Education Center, part 
of the Dade County school system, holds both 
day and evening classes, a good part of which 
are made up of older people. Photography, 
upholstering, sewing, television script writing, 
hobbies, and china painting are only a few of 
the courses offered. Several of the evening 
courses are offered also in two neighborhood 
high schools. Course fees range upwards from 
$2. 

Volunteers from the Friendly Visitors 
: agency, instructed in their duties, visit the 
lonely in a two-way exchange—many of them 
~ are lonely too. 

Regularly scheduled programs developed 
= by the Miami Public Library include after- 
noon and evening films and travelogues, 
Shakespeare Circles, Great Books, Florida 
Author Nights, and the frequent panel dis- 
cussions and clinics by experts on health, per- 
sonality improvement, mental attitudes, jobs, 
and money. 

Activities at the Greater Miami Jewish 
Community Centers, particularly organized 
Golden Age Clubs and senior interests, are 
under professional direction. B'nai B'rith 
women also work in the centers. 

The Maleolm Ross Day Center, the only 
one of its kind in Florida, is a built-in serv- 
ice to the aged at the Miami Housing Author- 
ity’s low-income projects, the 64-unit Donn 
© Gardens and, across the street, the 55-unit 
= Abe Aronovitz Villas. The day center adjoins 
a YMCA outdoor pool and a playing field. 
Its many programs are guided by two profes- 
sionals. Elderly residents of the entire north- 
west area are encouraged to participate in all 
events, including the twice-a-week hot lunch 
for twenty cents. The center has developed its 
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own choral group and a four-piece orchestra 
of violin, trumpet, organ, and a percussion 
instrument its inventor calls a hobo fiddle. 
This strange combo entertains at center par- 
ties. Operation Santa Claus produced exqui- 
sitely dressed dolls and other toys for chil- 
dren in foster homes. Other activities include 
handicrafts and a homey newspaper. 

The Miami Public Library’s bookmobile, 
carrying 5000 books, puts the éenter on its 
Friday schedule. The bookmobile librarian 
also visits the homebound. 


Other activities 

Miami’s educational television station pre- 
sents general educational fare to residents. In 
addition, several programs have special ap- 
peal for the aged. The Junior League pre- 
sents a Thursday afternoon “What’s My 
Line?” type of program which introduces 
interesting seniors. The League of Women 
Voters discusses panel presentations and 
pamphlets. Other programs include instruc- 
tion in Spanish and Hebrew, gardening hints 
by an expert, handicraft talks and visual dis- 
plays, and the Miami library’s weekly “Pref- 
ace” to books, led by a University of Miami 
faculty member. 

Statistically, the aged do not have a deep 
interest in church. However, dozens of Miami 
area churches and synagogues are justifiably 
proud of their Young-in-Heart Clubs. These, 
like the Grandmothers Clubs, meet regularly, 
creating their own activities, and invite others 
to share their strong bond with the sponsor- 
ing church or synagogue. 

The social clubs which have sprung up as 
a surprising dividend of the metropolitan 
area's newest housing——high-rise apartments, 
cooperative apartments, and moderate-income 
homes—-are one more specific program for 
older people. Seeking a place to belong, these 
tenants, co-op owners, and homeowners or- 
ganize, elect officers, hold meetings, and plan 
programs and group recreation for their 
members. Elderly members quickly find socia- 
bility and fellowship, banishing their isolation 
and loneliness. 

Admittedly, a great deal more can be done 
for the aging in Miami; meanwhile, the an- 
swer to the question, “How good is your 
community?” is not altogether unsatisfactory. 

eee 
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Ten Years of 


Florida Library Progres 


by Verna Nistendirk 








: ‘Libraries in Florida have made tremendous 
forward strides in the past ten years. Public 
raries probably show the most progress— 


new county and regional libraries have been 
established, library support has more than 


tripled, and interest in library service estab- 
lishment and improvement appears at every 
crossroads. 

Because the population explosion in Flor- 
ida, with a statewide gain of 78 per cent 
and nearly 300 per cent in Broward County 
(Fort Lauderdale) alone, has colored every 
activity, it undoubtedly has been responsible 
= for some of this growth. Library patrons, 
= moving down from northern areas, expect 
and are willing to work for libraries in their 
new home similar to those to which they are 
accustomed. Active citizen and trustee groups 
| have made residents more aware of library 


: The extension department of the state li- 
stablished in 1953, gave citizens and 


: es libraries needed guidance in developing an 
=~. overall program. The legislature revised the 





-county library law that year so that county 
~~ funds now may be pan or levied 

for library purposes without a referendum. 

“During the ALA Miami Beach Conference 
in 1956, the passage of the Library Services 
Act was announced, and public library plan- 
ners began to put into practice all the prom- 
ises of past years. Florida followed the pat- 
tern of southeastern libraries and encouraged 


è Miss Nistendirk has been director, Library 
Extension, Florida State Library, Tallahassee, 
since 1956. 























the development of county and multicow 
library regions through a system of grants 
in-aid. At that time, only three counties 
Leon, Orange, and Hernando—had county 
wide library service, complete with bookmo 
bile. 
The LSA rural development progra 
matched by funds at the local level, was no 
started until the second year when five | co l 
ties took advantage of these grants-in-a 
The first regional library was formed b: 
a contractual agreement between Suwanne 
and Lafayette counties. This Suwannee Rive 
Regional Library added five additional coun- 
ties in 1960, the year the region won p- 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award. ee 
Other regional libraries were being es- 
tablished at the same time. St. Lucie and 
Okeechobee counties responded to the lure. of 
the grant-in-aid program. Headquarters ii 
braries, bookmobiles, and community di 
braries were improving rapidly. The sm: 
attractive library in Okeechobee, although i 
a commercial building, is the pride of th 
county. 
When an efficient municipal library is to : 
cated in the center of an interested rural = 
area, cooperation between the municipal and 
rural areas has been planned from the begin- 
ning. The city of Gainesville contracts with 
two counties to provide improved service for 
the entire area. The city of Ocala, in Marion | 
County, headquarters for the Central Flori 
Regional Library, serves Citrus and Le 
counties. Marion County presently does 1 
contribute sufficient funds to receive regional 
service, and a strong citizen movement | ie 















| aso 


working to bring more adequate library serv- 
ice to county residents, adding that rural 
area to the new region. 

Cooperation among libraries is accepted in 
Florida, but a real milestone was reached this 
year when ten municipal and private associa- 
tion libraries in Volusia County organized 
the Volusia Céunty Libraries, with headquar- 
ters at City Island, Daytona Beach. Five of 
a six subscription libraries became free 
a public libraries. Books are ordered centrally 
- and all are cooperating on initial plans for 
good library service. The central county budg- 

et of $96,000 is in addition to all fecal 
budgets. 

Since 1956, countywide service systems 
© have been established in Bay (headquarters, 
= Panama City), Taylor (Perry), Clay (Green 
_ Cove Springs), Hillsborough (Tampa), Col- 
_ lier (Naples), Martin (Stuart), and Monroe 
~~ (Key West) counties. Twenty-four counties 
_ now provide overall service. 


Local library improvements 


Local municipal libraries have been im- 
proving constantly, although this point is 
- hard to prove on the basis of percentage sta- 
© tistics. In 1950, 58 per cent of the total pop- 
© ulation, or 1,607,357 people, had access to 
_ some kind of public library, while in 1960 
- 58.5 per cent of the population, or 2,896,663 
- people, was served by free public libraries. 
-The percentage increase was only 0.5 per cent, 
but this was an increase in people served of 
1,289,306. 

Although urban and suburban growth, with 

all the attendant problems concerning neces- 
sary municipal services, have prevented, i 
some instances, suflicient city AT 
for public libraries, public library support 
as a whole rose 246 per cent, from $1,066,480 
to $3,698,574, in the same ten-year period. 

The 1961 legislature passed a state aid 
for public libraries law but failed to pro- 
vide necessary funds. As soon as the state 
cabinet makes these funds available, there 
will be a further surge in library growth. 

New public library buildings have been 


Two Miamians, Clement J. Lipman, left, and Henry 
Gilman, right, use the Miami Public Library ramp 
entrance to return books and attend an auditorium 
program, 
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constructed in Fort Lauderdale, West Palm 
Beach, Key West, Stuart, Vero Beach, Lake 
Wales, Fort Myers Beach, Plant City, and 
Pensacola. Jacksonville and Clearwater have 
new branch libraries, while Tallahassee and 
Clearwater have remodeled older buildings. 

A new centralized cataloging project, estab- 
lished with assistance from rural develop- 
ment funds, has been set up by the Orlando 
Public Library. 

The state library, formerly located in the 
basement of the Supreme Court Building in 
Tallahassee, moved to its present quarters 
in that building’s subbasement in 1959. The 
collection, about 75,000 volumes with addi- 
tional government documents, is in active use 
throughout the state. 


Other Florida libraries 


College and university library growth was 
inevitable, of course. Florida State Univer- 
sity in Tallahassee, expanding rapidly, opened 
its library building, which also houses the 
library school, in 1956. The use of color and 
the open arrangement have made this build- 
ing attractive as well as functional. Library 
officials already are well aware of a lack of 
space for additional library materials. The 
Downes Music Library, an outstanding col- 
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lection, also is housed on the Tallahassee 
campus. 
_ . Jacksonville University bess y, dedicated 
ore ‘in 1960, provides space for 120,000 volumes 
-~ and 375 persons in reading rooms. Located 
on the St. Johns River, this building is a good 
example of the smaller municipal university 
library. 
The University of Florida libraries in 
are Gainesville are somewhat decentralized. The 
_ Health Center Library opened in 1956. The 
ear the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ned their ‘library building. Older col- 
lections at Gainesville include the very fine 
PK Yonge Library of Florida History, 
<- housed in the central library building. 
The University of South Florida at Tampa 
opened a five-story library in 1961. The 
white sandstone brick exterior harmonizes 
with the other buildings at this new state uni- 












versity. The 110,000 square feet of floor space 


eventually will house 250,000 volumes and 
seat 1600 readers. The library is in the center 
of the university campus, dominating it. 

Older college and university libraries in 
Florida include the Sampson Library, Jobn 
B. Stetson University, Deland; Mills Me- 
morial Library, Rollins College, Winter Park; 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland; and the 
Samuel H. Coleman Memorial Library, Flor- 
ida A. and M. University, Tallahassee. 

The Library of the Ringling Museum of | 
Art, located in Sarasota, is state owned and 
operated. Since 1958, the collection has been 


classified, cataloged, and arranged for use. | 


This is the largest art research library south 
of Duke University in North Carolina. Special | 


emphasis is laid on art of the sixteenth, seven- | 


teenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
-During John Ringling’s lifetime, he re- 
ceived many art sales catalogs, both from this | 
country and abroad. This catalog collection 
has grown, becoming increasingly useful, 
since the catalogs often give the history as 
well as the description of the objects for 
sale. The museum itself is well worth a visit. 
Armed forces libraries are located all over | 
the state. Of particular interest are those at | 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fort Walton Beach: 


Patrick Air Force Base, Cape Canaveral sop 


Cocoa Beach); and the naval air stations in 
Jacksonville and Pensacola. 
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FLORIDA'S SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Since the last ALA convention in Miami. Beach 
in 1956, Florida public school enrollment has it 
creased from 759,150 to 1,117,720. Fighty-seve 
per cent of the elementary schools and 99 per 
cent of the secondary schools with more than 
five teachers now have a centralized library 
some type. There are full-time librarians in 
per cent of the elementary schools and 9 - 
cent of the secondary schools. Some high sch 
libraries are open at night to students; most 
these are in schools where an adult educat 
program is provided. In the larger counties, thes 
centralized libraries are supplemented by a ma 
terials center. 

School librarians are active in the Florid 
education associations and the Florida’ -Librar 
Association. In 1960, the Program Action Con 
mittee of the Florida Education Association ac 
cepted a proposal for minimum staffing and 
nancial support for school libraries fie th 
Florida Association of School Libraries. The pro 

posal was made the basis of legislation whic 
was passed by the House and Senate educatio 
committees, but which failed in the appropria 
tion committees.—Mrs, Elizabeth Strickland, li- 
brarian, Miami Senior High School. E 



























10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of | 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. _ 











Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 








Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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Above: The Otto G. Richter Library (extreme left of 
picture) dominates the campus of the University of 
Miami in Coral Gables, Florida. The Ashe Administra- 
tion Building is to the right of the library, and the 
Student Union overlooks the lake in the foreground. 
Left: The nine-story unit of the new library will house 
rare books, special collections, closed stacks, and the 
University archives, as well as offices, reading and 
seminar rooms, and other facilities. This picture shows 
the preparations being made for laying mosaic tile on 
the building. 


Below left: Placing the window frames begins the 
seven-story addition to the top of the original library 
unit which was completed and occupied in July 1960. 
This is an earlier scene of the unit pictured above. 
Below right: The three-story section of the library was 
begun early in August 1961. The first floor of this unit 
will be an undergraduate reading room when finished. 
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A special feature of this South Fiorida library is shown 
here-—-built-in hurricane shutters which can be dropped 
in place quickly when needed. The stack tower in the 
background is being covered with a mosaic tile design. 
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of Miami's New 





tto G. Richter Library 


These two pictures show details of the interior of the library, Below, 
what will be the periodicals reading room is lighted by overhead, 
sunlight-diffusing domes. Right, one of the student carrels in the first 
unit of the library now being used. All pictures courtesy of the Uni- 
versity of Miami Photo Center and Ron Blakeley. 
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Collier's space articles are the most complete of any encyclopedia. 


fa ay. am 


Up-to-the-minute coverage 


helps make the new 24-volume Collier’s 
1e most useful encyclopedia on your shelves. 


ly 72 hours after Colonel John 
“nn completed his third orbit, 
lume 21 of the new Collier's 
cyclopedia was off the press 
h an illustrated eye-witness re- 
rt of the event. 

[his is representative of the 
nprehensive coverage you'll 
d in this Major Revision, 

No matter how varied the sub- 


ject inquiry or level of interest, 
Collier’s provides you with an 
authoritative, easy-to-understand 
source of mformation. 

In fact, librarians report that 
students use Collier’s more often 
than the next two senior sets 
combined,* 

For a colorful free brochure 
and editorial overview giving full 


details on the 1962 Major Revi- 
sion of Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
write today to Collier-Macmillan 
Library Division, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N.Y. 


*As reported in a recent survey of 1,000 
school librarians. 


COLLIER’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 









| ‘The Contest Winners 


a complete set of over 150 “FIRST 
F BOOKS to the librarian whose entry 
ee most nearly corresponded to the roster 
oe o af ten best- selling FIRST BOOKS in 
2 C. order of: popularity: Mr. Frederick B, 

King, South Windham, Me. 















BOOKS themselves to the ten runners- 
librarians: Miss Lois B. Cobler, 
“Garrett, Indiana; Miss kene Jason, 
` Metamora, Tinois:; Miss Clara Jenkins, 
-Durbam, N.C.; Mrs. Lucy Moore, San 
: ‘Bernardino, California; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Baker, Langley, Ky.; Mrs. Janet C. 
“Cart, Logansport, tadaina Mrs. Wilma 
“J, Jordan, Indianapolis, Indiana; Miss 
Evelyn R. Orr, Medina, N.Y.: Miss 
Coralie Howard, Tarpon Springs, Fla. ; 
Mrs. Kathryn Weller, New Paltz, N.Y, 





Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our 





lto read oi on more than 150 subjects 
congratulate the winners of our | 
“guess the ten best sellers” contest 


... and thank all participating librarians 


LA set of the ten bestselling FIRST cabularly formulae,” no limits on the scope of subject matter, no. 


FIRST BOOK 
FIRST BOOK 
FIRST BOOK 
FIRST BOOK 
FIRST BOOK 
FIRST BOOK 
FIRST BOOK 
FIRST BOOK 
FIRST BOOK 
FIRST BOOK 


of STONES 

of AIRPLANES 
of BUGS 

of COWBOYS 
of SPACE TRAVEL 
of INDIANS 

of SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
of BASEBALL “ag 
of AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
of BIRDS | 
















and the library profession for their continuing interest in the 
FIRST BOOKS series. The ten best-selling FIRST BOOKS are- 
listed above in the order of their popularity. If you participated in 
the contest, see how your entry tallies with the actual sales record 
of the top ten, a useful guide to FIRST BOOKS basic stock for 
all children’s libraries. 

All FIRST BOOKS are written with clarity and authority. 
Each is an individual presentation of its subject; there are no “vo-~ 


“writing down.” They are alike only in page size, price, and 
editorial excellence, — 


accuracy, authority, and clarity of text TE . ALL size T4 x 8% ek: 
inches, supplied in the Watts” Guaranteed Library Binding oe 
at the net price, $1 .46 each to schools and libraries, 


FRANKLIN 


A Division of Grolier incorporated 


575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22 
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for the first 2,000 copies). You'll be paying about 5¢ a copy—certainly no more and probably less 

than you pay now. And here's what you'll get: 1, Copies on ordinary paper. Copies that last as long 
as the paper lasts. 2. Fast copies. Seven copies a minute, automatically, by turning a Knob and 

pushing a button. 3. Clear, precise copies. Anything you can see (colors, too), the 914 will copy in 
black and white. 4. No adjustments. No wet chemicals to add. The 914 is a dry machine. Bone dry. 
5. Copies you can use. Every copy isa perfect copy. (In your present calculations, are you adding 
the cost of copies that wind up in your wastepaper basket?) 

Call your Xerox representative. Come in and see the 914 Copier perform. Xerox offices are in princi 
pal U.S. and Canadian cities. (If our arithmetic doesn't convince you, the copies will.) XEROX 
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Insurance and the Protection 
of Library Resources 


A preliminary report by the Library Technology Project with 
emphasis on the ALA Model Library Insurance Policy 


by Gladys T. Piez, Senior Editorial Assistant, Library Technology Project 


An investigation of fire and insurance pro- 
tection of library resources was completed 
for the Library Technology Project in 1961, 
and a comprehensive report, in the form of a 
manual for library administrators, is planned 
for early publication. 

One of the most important results of the in- 
vestigation is the development of an entirely 
new library insurance policy which has been 
formally approved by the Executive Board 
of ALA as an ALA-recommended policy for 
libraries. 

Following publication of the results of fire 
tests conducted by Associated Factory Mutual 
Insurance Companies in 1959 and by Cornell 
University in 1960, it was clear that more in- 
formation was needed on the protection of li- 
brary resources from fire. Recognizing this 
need, the Association of Research Libraries 
approached both the Library Technology Proj- 
ect and the Council on Library Resources 
with the recommendation that a thorough 
study of the subject be undertaken. 

As a result of this recommendation, the 
Council on Library Resources approved a 
grant of $50,000 to support a broad-based 
study, to be directed by the Library Technol- 
ogy Project, that would give librarians fac- 
tual information on fire and insurance pro- 
tection of the resources under their care. 
Gage-Babcock and Associates, a nationally 
known firm of independent fire and safety 
engineers, was selected to make the investiga- 
tion. Working in close collaboration with the 
staff of Gage-Babcock was an advisory com- 
mittee of librarians composed of Walter W. 
Curley, Keyes D. Metcalf, Stephen A. Mc- 


Carthy, Charles W. Mixer, Frazer G. Poole. 


(chairman), and Melville J. Ruggles. 


Objectives 


Initial objectives of the study were four: 
1) development of methods of arranging li- 
brary storage and operations to achieve a 
condition of minimum hazard from fire, ex- 
plosion, water, windstorm, vandalism, and 
all other causes of damage; 2) development 
of design criteria for the protection of new 
construction and for the rehabilitation of 
existing buildings; 3) development of a model 
insurance contract and the encouragement of 
favorable ratings and loss adjustment proced- 
ures, as well as the development of markets 
for the new policy; and 4) preparation of a 
manual on fire protection and insurance for 
libraries. 

An additional grant of $4900 from the 
Council on Library Resources made it possi- 
ble to broaden the scope of the study to in- 
clude all phases of the insurance of library 
resources—casualty, liability, surety, and 
fidelity as well as fire. 


Investigation 


‘One of the first steps in the study was a 
literature search for information on library 
fires of the past. To provide a sound basis for 
the development of loss data, a questionnaire 
was sent to 2032 representative libraries in 
forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. 
Of these, 1070 replied. The engineers gath- 
ered additional information and loss data by 
visits to selected libraries and by talks with 
many individual librarians. | 

A statistical analysis of the more than 1000 
questionnaires returned and a search of all 
available records showed that fires can be 
expected to occur in 15 libraries each year, 
resulting in a probable loss of $1-million. With 
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the current yearly increase in library facili- 
ties, this annual loss will probably increase. 

Library resources in the United States, 
together with the buildings which house them, 
represent estimated values in excess of $5-bil- 
lion. How the library profession best can 
safeguard this national asset from fire and 
` other losses was the essence of the study. A 
clear understanding of what libraries are, 
how they function, and what past experience 
has shown their vulnerable spots to be was 
necessary to develop an intelligent program 
for protecting library resources. 


The manual 


The manual, which is expected to be the. 


most useful handbook in its field, covers such 
subjects as the nature of library losses from 
fire, flood, insects, theft, vandalism, and ar- 
son; the philosophy of protection; physical 
and financial protection measures and fire 
control measures; and insurance techniques. 
An interesting feature is a chronology of li- 
brary fires from 612 B.c. to the present: A 
bibliography, a glossary, and an article on 
protecting, salvaging, and restoring library 
materials which have been subjected to fire 
and water damage are also included. An- 
nouncement of the manual’s publication date 
and price will be made later. 


Model Library Insurance Policy 


Several major insurance companies and a 
general agent are now prepared to issue the 
new Model Library Insurance Policy, and 
additional companies are expected to adopt 
it in the future. Because the policy is available 
immediately to libraries, the Library Tech- 
nology Project is announcing its major pro- 
visions now, in advance of publication of the 
manual. Librarians should have no trouble in 
obtaining insurance under the policy through 
their own agents. A copy of the complete 
policy, with explanatory comments, may be 
obtained from LTP without charge. 

The policy has been reviewed by the ad- 
visory committee for the project and by a 
number of insurance experts and ALA has 
approved it as a recommended policy for 
librarians. 


Costs have not been determined fully, but. 


preliminary comparisons show that the new 
policy should result in savings over present 
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policies, including the Public and Institu- 


tional Property Policy (a policy available 
since 1960 which gives favorable treatment 
to public, educational, religious, and medical 
institutions in insuring their real and personal 
property against fire and related perils). 
Since the Public and Institutional Property 
Policy is available to institutions with fire 
loss experiences less favorable than for li- 
braries alone, the new model policy can take 
advantage of a more favorable rate structure. 

Some of the features of the ALA-recom- 
mended policy as compared with the Public and 
Institutional Property Policy are as follows: 
1) It is an all-risk policy. The term “all-risk” 
refers to insurance which provides coverage 
against all hazards except a few stated risks 
which are held to be uninsurable or not in the 
public interest such as war, nuclear exclusions 


‘ (nuclear reaction, radiation, or radioactive con- 


tamination), etc. Such all-risk protection can be 
secured with the Public and Institutional Prop- 
erty Policy only at an added cost, whereas the 
model policy automatically includes such all- 
risk protection. 2) Extra expense is included to 
cover the extra cost of continuing normal opera- 
tions after damage. 3) Under the new policy, li- 
brary property is protected at any place in the 
world—a feature found only in the model policy. 
This would cover loss of collections in transit, 
not covered under the Public and Institutional 
Property Policy. 

Under the model policy, property is covered 
on a blanket basis with agreed unit values for 
most items in the collection. Regular fire poli- 
cies and the Public and Institutional Property 
Policy require that the insured, after a loss, 
must prove up the actual cash value of each 
item lost or destroyed. In a library loss, this 
may be a herculean task. 

Personal property of officers and employees 
is covered. The policy is usually written for a 
provisional amount of insurance which exceeds 
the total contents values by 20 or 25 per cent, 
so that coverage for newly acquired collections 
or temporary exhibits is automatic. Because pre- 
miums are adjusted on the basis of annual re- 
ports of insurable values, the library pays only 
for that part of this extra amount of insurance 
which it actually uses. The policy contains all 
the usual clauses to protect the rights of both 
parties, with the exception that it contains no 
co-insurance clause, as do the Public and Institu- 
tional Property Policy and regular fire policies. 
The omission of this clause is a great advantage 
to the library, since if it were present the library 
would be expected to absorb a certain per- 
centage of the loss. 
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Generally speaking, the basic charge for in- 
surance coverage is predicated upon the past loss 
experience for a given type of occupancy. Li- 
brary buildings have always been considered in 
the same light as public buildings and educa- 
tional institutions. For insurance rating purposes 
these, in turn, in most areas of the country, are 
grouped with churches and hospitals. Thus, the 
losses sustained in any given type of occupancy 
are absorbed by the group as a whole. True loss 
experience figures of libraries alone have not 
been available, but there are indications that 
such figures are lower than those for the groups 
with which libraries are now associated for 
rate-making purposes. Real loss figures can be 
gained only through experience with the new 
model policy whose major provisions are de- 
scribed here in some detail. . 

Perils—~The Model Library Insurance Policy 
is all-risk and covers library contents, exclusive 
of the building. Coverage is against all risks of 
less and physical damage to the insured prop- 
erty owned by the library or in its care or cus- 
tody, with no geographical limitations within the 
United States, its possessions and territories, and 
Canada. Property in transit is covered world- 
wide. This means its coverage is not limited to 
locations as are ordinary fire policies and the 
Public and Institutional Property Policy. The 
property includable represents the total of the li- 
brary’s assets except the building itself, and even 
here portions may be coverable. A feature which 
greatly increases the scope of the policy (but 
not its amount) provides recovery up to 15 per 
cent of the total amount of insurance to take 
care of extra expense incurred in continuing 
normal operations following physical damage to 
the property or to the building housing it. 

Property covered—For a library’s general 
collections, the policy is based on an agreed- 
upon average value per unit for each class of 
item represented (adult fiction per volume, sheet 
music per item, etc.). This method was thought 
to be the most feasible way to secure proper 
coverage. Processing costs may be recovered by 
the simple expedient of adding an average proc- 
essing charge to the value of each book, phono- 
graph record, etc. ‘ 

Administrative and holdings records (shelf 
list, catalogs, etc.) are especially important be- 
cause they are necessary to determine the ex- 
tent of losses which may occur. Here provision 
is made to cover such records at unit.prices set 
by the librarian. He should consider what costs 
would be required to reconstitute in case of 
loss; a major factor in setting such prices would 
be the degree to which duplicates of records are 
available. 

Provision is made for individual valuations on 
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manuscripts, rare books, and special collection 
materials, and on individually described pic- 
tures, paintings, sculpture, and other fine arts. 
This portion of the policy is similar to the “Val- 
uable Papers and Fine Arts” coyerages previ- 
ously available only as separate policies. A spe- 
cial discussion of the evaluation and insurance 
of rarities, by Roland Baughman, head of 
Special Collections, Columbia University Li- 
braries, is included in the manual as a guide to 
the difficult problem of appraising such items. 

There is provision for coverage “on all other 
personal property owned by the insured includ- 
ing but not limited to furniture, tools, equip- 
ment, supplies, and fixtures separate from and 
not insured with the building.” “Personal prop- 
erty” refers to all physical property other than 
real property; the latter term means land and 
buildings. The former type of property is cov- 
ered for its replacement cost, without deduction 
for depreciation. 

There is coverage for the library’s use interest 
in improvements and betterments to buildings 
not owned by the insured library. If the library 
owns the building some of these building im- 
provement items can be insured as part of the 
building on a standard fire policy (thus accom- 
plishing some premium saving), since all-risk 
coverage as afforded by the model policy is 
usually not as necessary on buildings as on con- 
tents. 

Under the new policy, it is not necessary for 
a library to obtain special insurance coverage 
each time it has valuable material on loan—. 
such material is covered automatically under all- 
risk protection. 

Exclusions——Inland Marine policies, such as 
this model policy, which provide’ all-risk cov- 
erage, traditionally have found it necessary to 
exclude certain hazards that are characteristic 
of a material or a location. These are usually 
hazards caused by human actions or human 
neglect. Thus, damage from agricultural smudge 
or industrial smoke is excluded. Losses from rot, 
rust, and mold are in a classification sometimes 
referred to as “inherent vice.” This is a basic 
weakness of the materia] against which no in- 
surance is possible except proper care. If, how- 
ever, the damage is not due to the inherent vice 
of the material but results from an included 
peril, there is coverage. For example, book dam- 
age by mold normally would be excluded. How- 
ever, mold damage resulting from water applied 
to put out a fire is covered. There is the usual 
exclusion clause covering war damage or its 
equivalent, and the possibility of nuclear-created 
damage. However, in time of peace, any fire loss 
resulting from a nuclear source would be in- 


cluded. 
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Deductible provision—The policy provides, 
“Each loss or damage shall be adjusted sepa- 
rately, and from the amount of each adjusted 
claim the sum of $ shall be deducted.” 
The inclusion of the deductible clause on all 
losses was one of the factors in securing the 
unusually low rates for the new policy. In prac- 
tice, the deductible limit should be high enough 
to obtain a favorable rate based on the elimina- 
tion of smal] claims which might constitute 
normal operating losses. On the other hand, it 
should be set low enough so that valid loss 
claims can be presented when necessary. Limita- 
tions of the policy should be understood before 
a decision is made on a deductible value. 

Reporting of values—The policy is usually 





written for an amount of insurance somewhat - 


higher than the total values covered. This 
amount of insurance, multiplied by the rate, in- 
dicates the provisional deposit premium. The 
final premium, as adjusted at the end of the 
policy period, however, depends on the library’s 
annual reports of values covered. Therefore, the 
library ultimately pays only for as much insur- 
ance as it has values to be covered. 

Under this clause the insured agrees to de- 
clare the total value of property covered at the 
inception, first, second, and third anniversary 
dates of the policy. At expiration, these reports 
are averaged, giving the amount of insurance 
actually “used” during the policy period. This 
“used amount” is multiplied by the rate to get 
the actual, final premium. Any difference be- 
tween this and the provisional deposit premium 
is then refunded to the library. 


Limitations—tThe policy limits loss or dam- 


age by water not caused by fire, lightning, ex- 
plosion, vandalism, or impact of aircraft or 
vehicles, to $100,000 or 20 per cent.of the face 
amount, whichever is the smaller. Flood is con- 
sidered to be water damage for the purpose of 
this exclusion. In regard to the operation of the 
“deductible clause,” when there is loss or dam- 
age from mysterious disappearance, shortages 
discovered when taking inventory, insects, ver- 


min, and inherent vice, each book separately will- 


be judged a single loss occurrence. This limita- 
tion does not apply to a burglary or provable 
theft. 

Under “property covered,” a considerable 
amount of property is included on a blanket 
basis, even extending to material in library 
custody. For those items owned by the library 
but which have not been valued individually in 
the schedule of “property covered,” recovery is 
limited to $250 for each such item; this limita- 
tion is imposed to encourage the library to list 
such high-value items at an agreed valuation 
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under the rare books and special collection ma- 
terials section of the policy. 

Agreed value clause——This clause says in 
effect that a book shall be worth no more than 
the figure which has been set by the librarian, 
except that when a set is broken by damage to 
a single item the decrease in overall value of the 
set is recognized as a legitimate claim. 

Replacement cost-—-Most of the property 
included in the special policy is listed by classes 
and carried at a stated and agreed value per 
item covered. This is impracticable with respect 
to the blanket coverage for unlisted movable 
property for which loss adjustments are on an 
actual replacement cost basis. This is superior 
to normal practice which would, in most in- 
surance policies, require recovery on the basis 
of replacement cost less accrued depreciation. 

Miscellaneous provisions—Coverage is ex- 
tended to the insurable interest a library may 
have through improvements and betterments to 
the property it occupies as a tenant; 100 per 
cent of the sound (depreciated) value is used 
as the basis of recovery here. 

The full amount of insurance is continued re- 
gardless of claims paid. The Model Library In- 
surance Policy protects against loss to property 
of others while in the custody of the insured 
library. To facilitate adjustments in connection 
with the liability thus assumed, the underwriters 
have reserved the right to deal directly with the 
property owner concerned if they so elect. 

Since any delay decreases the chance of sal- 
vage, a very important clause is the one which 
permits a library to proceed immediately with 
cleanup and restoration following fire or water 
damage without waiting for an insurance ad- 
juster to make an inspection and authorize the 
work. The only restriction on the library is that 
it may not collect in excess of the amount of 
insurance which applies. 


Conclusion ae 


No matter how comprehensive an insurance 
policy is, it must be competitive in cost. The 
new policy is no exception. In cost, it is com- 
parablé to the Public and Institutional Prop- 
erty Policy, but more important, the coverage 
it provides is much broader than any previ- 


ously available insurance on library contents. 


Those who have had a part m developing the 
new Model Library Insurance Policy—Gage- 
Babcock and Associates, the Library Tech- 
nology Project, and the advisory committee— 
believe it is priced fairly, and is superior to 
any other policy available for the protection of 
library property. eee 
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REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF THE 3M COMPANY 
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Shelving Unit for Paperbacks 


... especially designed to give your 
paperbacks the display value of your hard cover books 
fi 


see 
« on 






© Note the subtle incline of the 
shelves. This not only ‘self-seats’ the 
books but raises the spine titles for 
easter browsing or title searchin g. 
The bottom shelves are further for- 


$70.00 N surau ward for great stability and visibility. 





more books Bro-Dart presents a gracefully designed shelving unit for paper- 
: backs offering both valuable and attractive accommodations for 
in less space the ever increasing number of paperback editions. The new 

with better shelving unit is architectured for the greatest economy in space. 
di sp ] ay v alue Tt fits flat against the wall or the units can be placed back to back 
in an aisle without becoming bulky, 


_ Send for your copy of the Bro-Dart Furniture Catalog. 
- Dept. 605C 56 Earl St., Newark 14, N. J. 
RO . 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
. In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


INDUSTRIES 520 King St., West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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BEST Now in its tenth edition, this much-in- 


demand brochure tells how to put 


G eE “New Lre” in your library. An 


° accurate, interesting, always 

non-fic non entertaining survey of a furniture style i 
that opened the door on a whole new 
world of functional beauty. 





e Actually, this is the latest edition of Sjösirom’s Catalog L-61 on 
“NEW LIFR” Library Furniture. And, it’s yours for the asking. 





when you want the best... the very best 


VA SJÖSTRÖM VSA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN E SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. IOTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Tentative Program of the 81st 
Annual ALA Conference 


Miami Beach, Florida, June 17-23, 1962 
Conference Theme: The Librarian and Society 


Compiled by Mary CILLUFFO, Assistant, ALA Conference Arrangements 


PRECONFERENCE MEETINGS 


NEW DESIGNS FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PROGRAMS 


June 15—17 
Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-by-the-Sea 


Sponsored by the American Association of ` 


School Librarians 

Purpose: To explore the implications of new de- 
velopments in the educational field for plan- 
ning effective school library programs. 

Steering Committee: Sara J. Fenwick, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago; Cora 
Paul Bomar, School Library Services, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N.C.; Audrey Newman, Instructional Materi- 
als, State Department of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; Frances Hatfield, Instructional 
Materials, Broward County Schools, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Registration fee, $10.00 plus $2.50 for Saturday 
evening banquet. Send check or money order 
to Frances Hatfield, Instructional Materials, 
Broward County Schools, 1320 S.W. 4th 
Street, Fort* Lauderdale, Fla. Hotel accom- 
modations at the special rate of $13.50 per day 
for room and meals are available to registrants. 


Friday, June 15, 11:00 a.m. 
Registration 


1:30 p.m. 


Orientation for participants 
Visits to Broward County school libraries 


8:30 p.m. 

New Designs in Instructional Programs—Alex- 
ander Frazier, director, University School and 
Center for School Experimentation, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 


Saturday, June 16, 9:00 a.m. 
Planning School Library Programs—discussion 
groups 
Elementary librarians 
Junior high librarians 
Senior high librarians 
Supervisors 


2:00 p.m. 

New Designs in School Buildings—Marvin R. A. 
Johnson, chief design consultant, School Plan- 
ning Division, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N.C. 


7:00 p.m. 
Banquet 
New Designs in Instructional Media—Louis 
Forsdale, professor of English and principal 
investigator, Project in Educational Com- 
munication, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 


Sunday, June 17, 9:00 a.m. 

Film and filmstrip showing—Leila A. Doyle, 
AASL School Library Development Project, 
ALA headquarters | 

Reports from discussion groups 

Summary of conference 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION INSTITUTE 


June 16—17 


Sponsored by the American Library Trustee As- 
sociation 

President, Mrs. Weldon Lynch, 404 E. Sixth 
Avenue, Oakdale, La.; executive secretary, 
Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters 

Institute Chairman, Mrs. Sophie C. Silberberg, 
40 Andover Road, Rockville Centre, L.L, N.Y. 

Registration fee, $7.00. Advance registration re- 
quired and limited to 250. Send check or 
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money order to Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA 
headquarters, before May 28. 

Theme: Measuring Up—The Expanding Dimen- 
sions of Library Service 


Saturday, June 16, 9:00 a.m. 
Registration 


10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Sophie C. Silberberg 

ALTA Measures Up to Its Responsibilities for 
Quality Library Service—Mrs. Weldon Lynch 

How Wide, How Deep, How High—a panel dis- 
cussion 

Moderator to be announced ` 

Panel members to be announced 

How Can Trustees Measure Library Service?— 
a question period 

Discussion leader to be announced 


2:00 p.m. 
The Trustee Measures Quality 
Round table work groups develop measuring cri- 
teria. 
7:00 p.m. 
Dinner 
For details, see listing under American Library 
Trustee Association. 


Sunday, June 17, 10:00 a.m. 


The Fourth Dimension—The Trustee 
Chairman and discussion leader to be announced 
Participants will evaluate their criteria of meas- 
urement. 
12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon 
For details, see listing under ALTA Joint Insti- 
tute—National Assembly 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES RARE 
BOOKS INSTITUTE 


June 15—16 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 


Sponsored by the ACRL Rare Books Section 

Institute Chairman, Mrs. Frances J. Brewer, De- 
troit Public Library 

Registration fee, $30.00 per person. Includes 
dormitory space and meals. Advance registra- 
tion required. Send to Mrs. ERAR ER J. Brewer 
at the above address. 

Topic: Book Illustration 
Included will be lectures on Early Woodcuts, 
Baroque Books, Modern Book Illustration and 
Design, American and Latin American Book 
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Iustration, Authors as Illustrators, The Car- 
tograplier’s Art, and others, 

Speakers: William Bostick, Detroit Institute of 
Arts; Herbert Cahoon, Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary; Budd Gambee, University of Michi- 
gan; Lucien Goldschmidt, New York City; 
Mrs. Georgia Haugh, William L. Clements Li- 
brary; Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, H. P. Kraus 
Co.; Harry Shaw Newman, Philadelphia; 
Lawrence S. Thompson, University of Ken- 
tucky Libraries 


EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 
June 14—16 i 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 


Cosponsored by the Library Technology Project 
and the Equipment Committee, Buildings and 
Equipment Section, Library Administration 
Division, with the cooperation of the University 
of Miami 

Institute Chairman, William S. Geller, Los An- 
geles County Public Library 

Registration fee, $42.50 single room or $33.50 
double room. Includes banquet only. All other 
meals can be purchased in student cafeteria 
for 75¢ to $1.25 per meal. Advance registra- 
tion required. Send to Alphonse F. Trezza, 
ALA headquarters, before May 21. 


Thursday, June 14, 1:00 p.m. 
Registration 


6:30 p.m. 


Banquet 
Furniture Selection for the Library—Martin Van 
Buren, library consultant 


8:30 p.m. 
Furniture Selection for the Library—a panel dis- 
cussion 
Panel members: Edna Voigt, library consultant, 
Remington Rand; Edward G. Stromberg, de- 
signer, John E. S outiom Co.: architect to be 
announced 


9:30 pm. 
Library tour and social hour 


Friday, June 15, 10:30 a.m. 


Equipment and Methods in Catalog Card Repro- - 
duction—Joseph Treyz, New Campuses Pro- 
gram, University of California, La Jolla 


2:00 p.m. 
Bookstack Selection for the Library—Keyes Met- 
calf, library consultant 
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8:00 p.m. 

Specification Writing and Bidding Procedures 
for Furniture and Shelving—a panel discus- 
sion : 

Librarian’s viewpoint—Hoyt Galvin, Charlotte 
Public Library 

Shelving manufacturer’s viewpoint—Homer Lom- 
bard, Art Metal Construction Co. 

Furniture Manufacturer’s viewpoint—Hal Syren, 
Library Bureau, Remington Rand 


Saturday, June 16, 9:00 a.m—12:00 Noon 


Open period for consultation and review of ex- 
hibits 


2:00 p.m. 

Equipment and Methods in Photocopying, with 
Special Emphasis on Copying from Bound 
Materials 

Equipment and Methods in the Production of 
Full-Sized Copy from Microtext 


7:30 p.m. 

A catch-all question and answer period on equip- 
ment with a panel of experts in as many fields 
as possible 

Moderator: William Geller 

Panel members: Forrest Carhart, Hoyt Galvin, 
William Hawken, Homer Lombard, Keyes Met- 
calf, Frazer Poole, Joe Treyz 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK WORKSHOP 
June 16 
Barcelona Hotel, Miami Beach 


Preconference workshop for state library exten- 
sion agency personnel 

Topic: Developing a Blueprint for Local Work- 
shops on the use of National Library Week to 
Implement Library Development 

Program to be announced 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKSHOP 
June 15-16 
Barcelona Hotel, Miami Beach 


Sponsored by the Public Relations Section of 
the Library Administration Division, the Li- 
brary Periodicals Round Table, and the Audio- 
Visual Committee’s Subcommittee on Broad- 
casting 

Workshop Chairman, Mildred T. Stibitz, Dayton 
and Montgomery County Public Library, Day- 
ton, Ohio 

Group Chairmen: Virginia Mathews, National 
Book Committee, Inc., 24 W. 40th Street, New 


York; Mildred L. Hennessy, Public Relations, 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, L.L., 
N.Y.; Marion L. Simmons, New York Public 
Library 

Registration, $11.00. Advance registration re- 
quired and limited to 150. Banquet, $6.00. 
Hotel accommodations: single room, $8.00 per 
day; twin room, $10.00, $12.00, $14.00 per day. 


Friday, June 15, 8:00 a.m. 
Registration 


Opening General Session 
9:30 a.m. 


The Who, What and Why of Public Relations— 
Sarah L. Wallace, Minneapolis Public Library 


Group Meetings 
10:30 a.m.—12:00 Noon 


Broadcasting Committee Session 
Library Relations with the Radio and/or TV Sta- ` 
tion: What Librarians Should Know 
Station Personnel—who does what. 
Financial Considerations—spots and sponsors; 
value of airtime, etc. 
Public Service Time—obligations, restrictions, 
etc. 
Current Trends in Programming 
Publications Session 
Establishing a Publication Program for Your 
Library—Basic Principles 


10:30 a.m—4:00 p.m. 


Public Relations Session 

Exhibits Workshop conducted by: Mrs. Gretchen 
Conduitte, Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Iona Nelson, Naval Technical Training Unit, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Discussion of exhibit and display equipment; 
demonstration on how to develop a theme for 
an exhibit, assemble materials and arrange 
the display 


1:30-4:00 p.m. 


Broadcasting Committee Session 
Overview of Opportunities for Cooperation 
News 
Promotion and Sales 
Education 
The commercial station—public service 
The educational, non-commercial station 
The Library Produced and/or Sponsored Pro- 
gram 
Types of shows, costs, requirements in time, 
personnel, etc. 
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Publications Session 
Creating a Successful Publication 
Pinpointing your audience, determining the 
purpose of a publication and its distribution 
Developing copy, editing, and providing a 
public relations interpretation 


Group Meetings 
Saturday, June 16, 9:00 am —12:00 Noon 


Broadcasting Committee Session 
Tying-in with Existing Local and Network Pro- 
grams (both on the air and in the library and 
community)—Work session based on advance 
preparation by participants 
Publications Session 
Design and Format-—A Live Demonstration 
The role of paper—kinds, uses, technicalities 
in handling, grains, cuts, sample folds, etc. 
How to do it—determining size, shape; pre- 
paring illustrations, typography and design; 
tools to help the unskilled 
The printing process—use of IBM typewriter, 
vaerityper; offset photography; plate mak- 
ing; duplicating machinery in action 
Examples of publications in the various stages 
of development during the printing process 
Public Relations Session 
Members of the group will have an opportunity 
to arrange a display under the supervision 
of the specialists. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. 
Closing General Session 


Interviewing and Being Interviewed—~demonstra- 
tion end discussion 


LIBRARY BINDING WORKSHOP 
June 16 


Sponsored by the Bookbinding Committee of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division 
with the cooperation of binders and library 
suppliers who will provide exhibits 

Chairman, Arnold Trotier, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana 

Workshop Chairman, Frank L. Schick, Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Registration fee, $2.00. Advance registration 
required and limited to 250. Send check or 
money order to William Harkins, University of 
Florida Libraries, Gainesville. 


Saturday, June 16, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Paul Howard, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Development of Performance Standards for Li- 
brary Binding 
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Introduction to Awards 


Speakers: Frazer Poole, Library Technology 
Project, ALA headquarters; William J. Bar- 
row, William J. Barrow Research Laboratory, 
Richmond, Va.; Jean E. Karl, Atheneum Pub- 
lishers, New York 


2:00-4:00 p.m. 


Presiding, William Harkins, 
Florida Libraries, Gainesville 

Mending, Repair, and Pamphlet Binding—a 
panel discussion with demonstrations of the 
latest methods and materials 

Lawrence E. Hertzberg, president, Hertzberg 
New Method Bindery, Jacksonville, IL; 
George E. Smith, chief, Binding Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C.; others 
to be announced l 


University of 


8:00-10:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Alex Ladenson, Chicago Public Li- 
brary 
The Library Binding Situation Today 

From a Commercial Binder’s Viewpoint—-Mrs. 
C. W. Gross, Joseph Ruzicka, Ine. 

From the Viewpoint of a Library Operating 
Its Own Bindery—Kenneth Allen, Univer- 
sity of Washington Library, Seattle 

From a Librarian’s Viewpoint——Jerrold Orne, 
University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Sunday, June 17, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, president, 
American Library Association 

Official Welcome 

Speaker: August Heckscher, special consultant to 
the White House on the Arts 

Introduction of the Local Committee 

Trustee Citations—President Morton and Mar- 

_celle K. Foote, chairman, PLA Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, June 22, 7:30 p.m. 

Inaugural Banquet 

Presiding, Mrs. Florrinel] F. Morton, president 
Tickets, $7.75 including gratuity, may be pur- 

.chased at the ALA Central Ticket Desk. 

Ceremonies and an- 
nouncements of other awards presented dur- 
ing the Conference and conference year— 
Grace P. Slocum, chairman, ALA Awards 
Committee 
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Awards Ceremonies—President Morton and Miss 
Slocum 
Clarence Day Award 
Dewey Medal Award 
E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 
Grolier Society Inc. Award 
Lippincott Award 
Library Literature Award 
H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 
Election Committee report and introduction of 
new ALA Officers, Councilers, and ALA Board 
Members—Edward G. Strable, chairman, ALA 
Election Committee 
Inauguration of Incoming President 
Inaugural Address—James E. Bryan 
Adjournment of the Conference—James E. 
Bryan 


ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, June 18, 10:00 a.m. 
Tuesday, June 19, 10:00 a.m. 
Friday, June 22, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, president, 
and Harry N. Peterson, vice-president 

Approval of Council Minutes 

Reports from thirteen Division presidents 

Report of the Executive Board on Chapter Status 
and Institutional: Membership (Recommitted 
at 1962 Midwinter Meeting) 

President’s report—Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton 

Appointment of Council Nominating Committee 
—President Morton 

Executive Director’s report—David H. Clift 

Treasurer’s report—Arthur Yabroff 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee report— 
Howard Rovelstad, chairman 


Organization Committee report—Katherine 
Laich, chairman 

Awards. Committee report-—-Grace P. Slocum, 
chairman 

Council Status of Affiliated Organizations—a 
recommendation from the Executive Board 

Honorary Membership—a recommendation from 
the Executive Board 

Headquarters Building Committee—Gertrude E. 
Gscheidle, chairman 

Note: A closed meeting of the ALA Council 
and the Executive Board will be held on 
Monday, June 18, at 8:30 a.m. By action 
of Council, this is an informational meeting. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Friday, June 22 


The Membership Meeting will be convened im- 
mediately following the adjournment of the 
Third Council Session. 

Presiding, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, president 

Ratification of the Bylaws Amendments 
The Constitution and Bylaws Committee re- 
port to be acted upon by the membership is 
included in this issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
page 447. Howard Rovelstad, chairman of the 
Committee, will submit the amendments in 
accordance with Constitution Article XI. 

Presentation of the You and the ALA contest 
prize—President Morton and Frank Sessa, 
chairman, Advisory Committee to the ALA 
Membership Committee 

Announcement of the World Book Encyclopedia- 
ALA Goals Award, 1962-63 


Resolutions Committee report 


PROGRAMS OF DIVISIONS, ROUND TABLES, COMMITTEES, AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND OTHER GROUPS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, Cleveland; executive 
secretary, Eleanor Phinney, ALA' headquarters 


Wednesday, June 20, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Florence S. Craig 
Luncheon and Membership Meeting 
Tickets, $4.50, at the ALA Central Ticket Desk 
Current Federal Legislation—Implications for 
Adult Services 


2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Helen H. Lyman, Adult Serv- 
ices, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison 

Sequence of three meetings to introduce the 


series, “Reading for an Age of Change,” con- 
centrating on the first three reading guides to 
be published—‘“Space Science,” “The Contem- 
porary Arts,” and “Freedom of the Mind.” 

Purpose: Introduction of reading guides as a 
series and special promotion aids available 

Reading for an Age of Change—The Reading 
Guides Series: Origin and Background-—Flor- 
ence Anderson, secretary, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York; Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, 
Reading Guides editor; and Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, deputy executive director, ALA 
headquarters 

Artist through the Looking Glass—Bartlett H. 
Hayes, Jr., director, Addison Gallery of Amer- 
ican Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
author of “The Contemporary Arts” 

Questions and discussion 
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ALA Promotion Plans and Aids—Charles R. 


Carner, public relations officer, ALA head- 
quarters 


- Wednesday, June 20, 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 

Presiding, Muriel Fuller, State Library, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Advance registration required. Forms available 
from ASD office, ALA headquarters 

Dinner, followed by small group discussions of 
the books on the reading lists in the three read- 
ing guides. Registrants will select from ad- 
vance lists one or more books to read and dis- 
cuss in the small groups and will be assigned 
to tables according to the subject chosen. 
Tickets for dinner, $6.00, ALA Central Ticket 
Desk. 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Dorothy Sinclair, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 

Demonstrations of activities utilizing the reading 
guides 

Freedom of the Mind: a Review of Issues and 
Viewpoints 

Speakers: Ralph Ellsworth, University of Colo- 
rado Libraries, Boulder; Dan Lacy, manag- 
ing director, American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil, Ine. 

Trends in the Contemporary Arts: Planning a 
Community Program with Films—a demonstra- 
tion by Margaret Commisky, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; Esther King, Annapolis 
and Anne Arundel County Public Library; 
Nettie B. Taylor, Library Extension Division, 
Maryland State Department of Education, 
Baltimore; and Jane Wilhelm, Baltimore 
County Public Library, Baltimore 

Reading for an Age of Change: Next Steps—a 
panel discussion 

Panel members: John C. Frantz, Library Services 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.; Hoyt R. Galvin, Public Library of Char- 
lotte and Mecklenburg Co., Charlotte, N.C.; 
and Mrs. Patricia B. Knapp, Monteith Col- 
lege Library, Wayne University, Detroit 

Purpose: To demonstrate ways of informing 
staff, individual readers, state organizations, 
librarians and community about the reading 
guides 


Library Service to an Aging 
Population Committee 


Chairman, Virginia Owens, Chickasaw Multi- 
County Library, Ardmore, Okla. 


Monday, June 18, 6:30 p.m. 
Dinner 
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For program and ticket information see Associa- 
tion of Hospital and Institution Libraries. 


Thursday, June 21, 2:00-5:00 p.m. 


Tour of retirement villages and senior citizens 
centers in the Miami Beach area, sponsored 
jointly with the Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 

Ticket information to be announced 


Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. Roberta McBride, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit; secretary, Mrs. Mary Backer, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


Tuesday, June 19 


Business meeting 
Program to be announced 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Sara I. Fenwick, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; executive sec- 
retary, Dorothy A. McGinniss, ALA head- 
quarters 


Monday, June 18, 3:00-7:00 p.m. 


Vizcaya Garden Party 
Tickets, $5.00, includes transportation and buf- 
fet. See note at end of AASL program text. 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:00 a.m. 


State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $3.75. See note at end of AASL program 
text. 

Presiding, Charlotte M. Coye, Osborn High 
School Library, Detroit 

Introductions 

Roll call by States 

Speaker: Jean Lee Latham, author and New- 
bery Award winner 


Tuesday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 


Sponsored by AASL Professional Relations and 
State Assembly Planning Committees 

Presiding, Mrs. Georgia Cole, Division of School 
Libraries and Teaching Materials, State De- 
partment of Education, Indianapolis, and 
Charlotte M. Coye, Osborn High School Li- 
brary, Detroit 

Discussion: How to serve as a consultant at pro- 
fessional meetings; how to improve profes- 
sional relations 


W ednesday, June 20, 8:30 a.m. 
Presiding, Cora Paul Bomar, School Library 
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Services, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N.C. 
School Library Development Report 
The Role of the School Library Development 
Project—-Mary Frances Kennon, SLDP di- 
rector, and Leila A. Doyle, SLDP assistant 
director, ALA headquarters 
Long-range Planning for School Library Devel- 
opment—a panel discussion 
Moderator, Mary V. Gaver, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
Membership meeting—Sara I. Fenwick, presid- 
ing 


City, Town, and County School Library 
Supervisors Section 
Chairman, Evelyn Peters, School Libraries, New 
Orleans; secretary-treasurer, Louise Anthony, 
Board of Education, Alton, II. 


Wednesday, June 20, 12:00-4:00 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Topic: Supervision 

Speaker to be announced 

Tickets, $4.75. See note at end of AASL program 
text. 


Thursday, June 21, 2:00-6:00 p.m. 
School Library Tours: See note at end of AASL 
program text. 
Elementary schools, $1.50 
Junior high schools, $1.50 
Senior high schools, $1.50 
Dade County Materials Center, $1.50 
Note: Advance reservation for all AASL ac- 
tivities requiring tickets may be made by 
sending a check or money order, payable to 
AASL Advance Reservations, Miami Beach, 
Fila., to Margaret G. Strassler, 453-1A Brickell 
Avenue, Miami 32. 
See also Preconference Meetings. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 
President, Irving A. Verschoor, State University 
of New York, Albany; executive secretary, 
Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 

Joint meeting with Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries, Library Administration 
Division, and Public Library Association 

For program see Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries. 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 a.m. 
Presiding, Irving A. Verschoor 


Business meeting 

Committee reports 

Responsibility for materials report 
Inauguration of incoming president 


10:00 a.m. 


Report of the Survey of Library Functions of 
the States—Phillip Monypenny, director 
Interrogation panel—to be announced 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Mrs. Weldon Lynch, 404 E. Sixth 
Avenue, Oakdale, La.; executive secretary, 
Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


Saturday, June 16, 7:00 p.m. 


The ALTA Recognition Dinner 

Presiding, Mrs. Weldon Lynch 

Speaker to be announced 

Tickets, $9.50, to be paid with registration fee 
of $7.00 for ALTA Institute or can be pur- 
chased individually at the Institute until 
10:00 a.m., June 16. 


9:00 p.m. 
Reception 


Sunday, June 17, 12:30 p.m. 


Joint Institute—National Assembly Luncheon 

Speaker: C. Stanton Belfour, executive director, 
Pittsburgh Foundation and member of Pitts- 
burgh Board of Education 

Tickets, $4.50, to be paid with registration fee 
of $7.00 for ALTA Institute or can be pur- 
chased individually at the Institute until 
10:00 a.m., June 16. 


2:00-6:00 p.m, 


National Assembly of State Trustee Association 
Delegates 

Presiding, William Oliver, 3 Gateway Center, 
Box 1347, Pittsburgh 

Roll call of delegates 

Discussion 
Amendment of Bylaws to permit open debate 
Contractual protection for librarians 
Library federation 
ALTA’s responsibilities to trustees when pub- 
lic pressures arise l 


Monday, June 18, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Mrs. Weldon Lynch 


Business meeting 
See also Preconference Meetings. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
President, Martha T. Boaz, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles; secretary—treasurer, Wesley 
Simonton, Library School, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Education Division 
and Junior Members Round Table 
For program see Library Education Division. 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


` Joint meeting with Library Education Division 
and Reference Services Division 
For program see Reference Services Division. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
President, Ralph E. Ellsworth, University of 


Colorado Libraries, Boulder; executive sec- 
retary, Mark M. Gormley, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Ralph E. Ellsworth 

25 Years as a University Librarian-—-Robert 
A. Miller, University of Indiana Libraries, 
Bloomington 


College Libraries Section 
Chairman, Esther M. Hile, University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, Calif.; secretary, Esther 
Greene, Barnard College Library, Columbia 
University, New York 


Wednesday, June 20, 9:00 a.m—4:00 p.m. 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 


9:00 a.m. — 


Departure of chartered buses from Miami to 
Coral Gables 


10:00 a.m. 
Tour: University of Miami Library 
11:00 a.m. 


Undergraduate Collection of University of Miami 
—Archie McNeal, University of Miami Li- 
braries 

Discussion of New Project: Book Selection Serv- 
ices at the College Level—speaker to be an- 
nounced 

12:15 p.m, 

Luncheon 

The College Library Non-Periodical Collection 
—Guy Lyle, Emory University Libraries, 
Georgia 
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2:00 p.m. 
Discussion groups—-The College Library Col- 
lection 
3:30 p.m. 
Departure of chartered buses for return to Miami 


Junior College Libraries Section 
Chairman, James O. Wallace, San Antonio Col- 
lege Library, Texas; secretary, Mrs. Avis R. 
Stopple, Santa Rosa Junior College Library, 
Calif. 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


Rare Books Section 
Chairman, Mrs. Frances J. Brewer, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit; secretary, Hannah D. French, 
Wellesley College Library, Mass. 
For pregram see Preconference Meetings. 


Subject Specialists Section 
Chairman, Irene Zimmerman, University, of Flor- 
ida Libraries, Gainesville; secretary, Louise 
J. Markel, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies Library, Tenn. 


Tuesday, June 19, 4:30 p.m. 
What Constitutes a Subject Collection—Lee Ash, 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
Business meeting 


AGRICULTURE AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
SUBSECTION 


Chairman, H. Donald Ferris, Agriculture Li- 
brary, Institute of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul; secretary, Mary Jo Mag- 
ner, U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


Monday, June 18, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, John Sekerak 5 

Communication Problems in the Biological Sci- 
ences—speaker to be announced 

Retrieval Methods for Various Sized Libraries— 
Ralph Shaw, Graduate Library School, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:30-a.m, 


Presiding, H. Donald Ferris 
Business meeting 


ART SUBSECTION 
Chairman, James Humphry, MI, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Library, New York; secretary, 
Mrs. Miriam L. Lesley, Archives of American 
Art, Detroit Institute of Arts 
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Monday, June 18, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, James Humphry, III 

Business meeting l 

Panel: Acquisition of Books, Slides, Photo- 
graphs, Catalogs, etc., in the field of art 


Wednesday, June 20, 5:00-8:00 p.m. 


Tour and dinner at Vizcaya, Dade County Art 
Museum 
Arrangements to be announced 


LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE SUBSECTION 


Chairman, Robert C. Miller, Marquette Univer- 
sity Library, Milwaukee 


Monday, June 18, 2:00 p.m. 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 
Program to be announced 


Teacher Education Libraries Section 
Chairman, Helen Wahoski, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege Library, Oshkosh; secretary and chair- 
man-elect, Ervin Eatenson, Science-Technology 
Library, San Jose State College, Calif. 


Tuesday, June 19, 4:30 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, John H. Ottemiller, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn.; secretary, Ruth 
C. Ringo, University of Tennessee Library, 
Knoxville 


Monday, June 18, 8:30 p.m. 


Extra University Sources of Financial Support 

for Libraries 

Foundation Support for Libraries—Gus Har- 

rer, University Libraries, Boston University, 

Mass. | 

Federal Support for Libraries—Russell Shank, 
University of California Library, Berkeley 

Private and Commercial Support for Libraries 
~—-Ralph Hopp, University of Minnesota Li- 
braries, Minneapolis 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, Genevieve M. Casey, Michigan State 
o Library, Lansing; executive secretary, Eleanor 
Phinney, ALA headquarters 


Monday, June 18, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner meeting . 

Tickets, $5.35, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order to Mrs. Florence M. 
Bulmer, U.S.V.A. Center, Bay Pines, Fla. 


Speaker: Mrs. Helen Alpert, vice president, First 
Retirement Foundation, Miami, coauthor of 
Wake Up Younger 


Tuesday, June 19, 2:06 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the American Association of 
State Libraries, Library Administration Di- 
vision, and Public Library Association 

Presiding, Genevieve M. Casey 

How Public (Local and State) Libraries Can 
Cooperate with Hospitals and Institutions to 
Provide Service to Patients and Inmates—a 
symposium, followed by questions and com- 
ments from a listening panel 

Moderator, Lowell A. Martin, Grolier Society, 
Inc. 

Panel members: Eloise Ebert, Gregon State Li- 
brary, Salem; Dr. Maurice Floch, Chief of 
Rehabilitation, Detroit House of Correction; 
William Geller, Los Angeles County Public 
Library; Clara E. Lucioli, Cleveland Public 
Library 

Listening panel: Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beam- 
guard, Alabama Public Library Service Di- 
vision, Montgomery; Mrs. Elizabeth Brosseau, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, T].; Marion 
Vedder, New York State Library, Albany 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Genevieve M. Casey 
Membership meeting 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m~1:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting and luncheon with the PLA 
Armed Forces Librarians Section and the Li- 
brary Service to the Blind Round Table 

Standards for Library Service to Patients, Medi- 
cal Staff and Nursing Schools in Hospitals, 
and to the Blind 

Advance registration required. For registration 
form and luncheon reservation write to AHIL 
Ofice at ALA headquarters, enclosing 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Registra- 
tions accepted up to June 5. 


10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Genevieve M. Casey 

Standards: Criteria for Service, or Goals for 
the Future?—-Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Introduction to the Work Group Session— 
Margaret M. Kinney, U.S.V.A. Hospital Li- 
brary, Bronx, N.Y. 

Work Group Session—small group meetings by 
type of hospital library or service: patients; 
medical (serving staff); nursing school; 


service to the blind 
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12:15 p.m. 

Luncheon meeting 

Tickets, $2.40, by advance reservation with regis- 
tration for Work Group Session (see above) 
and at the ALA Central Ticket Desk 

Presiding, Genevieve M. Casey 

Reports from small group meetings and sum- 
mary l 


Thursday, June 21, 2:00-5:00 p.m. 
Tour 
For program see ASD Library Service to an 
Aging Population Committee. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Irving Lieberman, School of Librar- 
ianship, University of Washington, Seattle 


Monday, Tuesday, W ednesday, Friday 
June 18, 19, 20, 22 
12:15-1:45 pm. 
Film showings 
Chairman, Michel Anguilano, Public Library, 
Miami 


A-V BROADCASTING SUBCOMMITTEE 
Chairman, Virginia Mathews, National Library 
Week, 58 W. 40th Street, New-York 
Cosponsorship of the preconference Public Re- 
lations Workshop with the LAD Public Rela- 
tions Section and Library Periodicals Round 
Table 


For program see Preconference Meetings. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Jean A. Merrill, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive secretary, Mildred 
L. Batchelder, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 19, 7:30 p.m. 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Dinner 
Tickets, $10.00. Send reservations with check 
or money order to Mrs. May H. Edmonds, 
Miami Public Library, Miami 32. Tickets will 
be sent by mail. 
Presiding, Jean A. Merrill 
Presentation of the Awards—Barbara S. Moody, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, chair- 
man, Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 
Newbery Medal to Mrs. Elizabeth George 
Speare for The Bronze Bow (Houghton 
Mifflin ) 
Caldecott Medal to Marcia Brown for Once 
a Mouse (Scribner) 


Wednesday, June 20, 2:00-5:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Jean A. Merrill 
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Theme: Problem Areas in the Selection of Cur- 
rent Children’s Books 

Presenting the problems—Mrs, Carolyn F. Field, 
Free Library, Philadelphia 

Discussion at small tables of evaluation in 
eleven problem areas 
Pre-registration necessary. Send name, posi- 
tion, and mailing address to CSD Office, ALA 
headquarters. Table assignment and list of 
problems and books to be discussed will be 
sent. After June 1 send to Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, ALA-CSD, c/o Public Library, Miami 
32. 

General discussion leader—Dorothy Kittel, North 
Carolina State Library, Raleigh 

Implications—Helen R. Sattley, Schoo] Library 
Service, Board of Education, New York 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 
Membership and business meeting 
Award from the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
Announcement of the Frederic G. Melcher Schol- 
arship recipient 
Book Fair Criteria 
Book Re-evaluation Program 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, John F. Carroll, director, Collier- 
Macmillan Library Division, Crowell—Collier 
Publishing Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11; 
secretary, Frank D. Stark, Queens Borough 
Public Library, N.Y. 


Sunday, June 17, 6:30 p.m. 
Cocktail Party and Banquet 
Tickets, $10.00 each or $90.00 per table seating 
10. By advance reservation. Send check or 
money order to Chris Hoy, ALA headquarters. 


Tuesday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Approval of minutes 
Reports—officers and committees 
Election of officers 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Archie L. McNeal, University of 
Miami Library, Coral Gables 


Monday, June 18, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Public Library Associa- 
tion 
Fer program see Public Library Association. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Peace Corps Subcommittee 


Chairman, Grace Slocum, Free Library, Phila- 
delphia 
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Monday, June 18, 4:30 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, John Fall, Economics Division, New 
York Public Library; secretary, Robert E. 
Scudder, Social Science and History Depart- 
ment, Free Library, Philadelphia 


Monday, June 18, 4:30 p.m. 


Reception for foreign visitors, members of the 
Association of American Library Schools and 
the International Relations Round Table 

Presiding, John Fall and Louise Maurer 

Welcome—Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, president, 
American Library Association 


Tuesday, June 19, 4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, John Fall 
Looking at the World from the ALA Office 
Lester E. Asheim, director, International Re- 
lations Office, ALA headquarters. 
Jack Dalton, former director, IRO 
Raynard C. Swank, former director, IRO 


Wednesday, June 20, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, John Fall 
Indian Libraries: A Domestic Dialogue—Rae 
and Laurence Kipp 


Thursday, June 21, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, John Fall and Harold Lancour, Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Pittsburgh 
Business meeting 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Guenter A. Jansen, Public Library, 
Mobile; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Patricia Ar- 
ledge, Public Library, Mobile 


Monday, June 18, 2:00 p.m. 


Sponsored by JMRT with the cooperation of the 
ALA Membership Committee 

Purpose: Orientation for persons attending their 
first conference 

Presiding, Guenter A. Jansen 

ALA-What It Is and What It Does—Emerson 
Greenaway, Free Library, Philadelphia 

ALA Headquarters Staff—Mrs. Grace T. Steven- 
son, deputy executive director, ALA head- 
quarters 

Participating in ALA Activities—Ralph Shaw, 
Graduate Library School, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


The Conference Maze—Lucile Nix, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta 


Monday, June 18, 5:00 p.m. 


Reception for ALA officers and other guests. 
ALA members eligible for the JMRT (under 
36 years of age or a librarian for less than 6 
years) are cordially invited to attend. 


Monday, June 18, 7:00 p.m. 
Dinner 
Tickets, $5.00, by advance reservation. Send 


check or money order to Mrs. Patricia Arledge, 
Public Library, Mobile 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Association of American 
Library Schools and the Library Education 
Division 

For program see Library Education Division. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


President, Ralph Blasingame, Jr., State Library, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; executive secretary, Al- 
phonse F. Trezza, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the American Association of 
State Libraries, Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries, and Public Library As- 
sociation 

For program see Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries. 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 
Cosponsored by the LAD Recruiting Committee 
and the LAD Public Relations Section 
Presiding, Ralph Blasingame, Jr. 
What the Librarian Should Do in Terms of 
Making the Job Attractive 
What Is the Job to Be Done in Terms of Public 
Relations 
Speakers to be announced 


Buildings and Equipment Section 


Chairman, Harold L. Roth, Public Library, East 
Orange, N.J.; secretary, Edward C. Heintz, 
Kenyon College Library, Gambier, Ohio 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Harold Roth 

Similarities of Planning or Programming for 
Library Buildings—speaker to be announced 

See also Preconference Meetings. 


ARCHITECTURE COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Chairman, Robert H. Rohlf, Dakota~Scott Re- 
gional Library, Savage, Minn. 
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Monday, June 18, 4:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 19, 4:30 p.m. 


Critique of two new public library buildings 


BUILDINGS COMMITTEE FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Chairman, John B. Nicholson, Kent State Uni- 
versity Library, Kent, Ohio 


Monday, June 18, 4:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 19, 4:30 p.m. 


Critique of two new college and university li- 
brary buildings 
EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE 


Chairman, William S. Geller, Los Angeles 
County Public Library 


Sponsorship of preconference Equipment Insti- ` 


tute . 
For program see Preconference Meetings. 


Circulation Services Discussion Group 


Chairman, Henry Birnbaum, Pace College, New 
York 


W ednesday, June 20, 4:30 p.m. . 


Presiding, Henry Birnbaum 

WY for Book Recovery—a panel discussion on 
library practices to obtain the return of books 
in university, public and school libraries 

Panel members: Fred L. Dimock, University of 


Michigan, Ann Arbor; others to be announced 


Business meeting 


Library Organization and Management 
Section 
Chairman, Harold S. Hacker, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y.; secretary, Lucille Gottry, 
Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 


WV ednesday, June 20, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Harold S. Hacker 

Toward Improved Library Administration— 
Vynce A. Hines, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; Charles F. 
Amaden, principal, Franklin Junior High 
School, Tampa, Fla. 


Personnel Administration Section 
Chairmen, Charles W. Mixer, Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, New York; secretary, Katherine 
Laich, Los Angeles Public Library 


Wednesday, June 20, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Charles W. Mixer 
Business meeting 
Keeping the Librarian’s Job Attractive—a panel 
discussion 
Moderator, Rutherford D. Rogers, Library of 
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Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Classification and Pay Plans—Robert Vosper, 
University of California, Los Angeles 

In-Service Training and Communication— 
Francis R. St. John, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary l 

Promotions and Tenure—H. Gordon Bechanan, 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge 

Service Ratings and Morale—Howard M. 
Smith, Public Library, Richmond, Va. 

Question period 


Public Relations Section 

Chairman, Marion L. Simmon, New York Public 
Library; secretary, Katharine M. Holden, 
Westchester Library System, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. 

Cosponsorship of the preconference Public Rela- 
tions Workshop with the Library Periodicals 
Round Table and the Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Broadcasting 


~ For program see Preconference Meetings. 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Marion Ingram, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 am. 


Presiding, Mrs. Marion Ingram 
Making Friends Groups More Effective—speaker 
to be announced 


Thursday, June 21, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 

Tickets, $5.75, at ALA Central Ticket Desk 

Presiding, Mrs. Marion Ingram 

Himalayan Expedition, 1960-61—Sir Edmund 
Hillary 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


President, Robert R. Douglass, Graduate School 
of Library Science, University of Texas, 
Austin; executive secretary, Sarah R. Reed, 
ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 20, 12:00 Noon 


Luncheon 

Tickets, $2.36, at ALA Central Ticket Desk 
Presiding, Robert R. Douglass 
Membership meeting 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Association of American 
Library Schools and the Junior Members 
Round Table 

Presiding, Martha T. Boaz, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 
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Program Chairman, Carl W. Hintz, University of 
Oregon, Eugene 

The Life and Times of the Junior Librarian—a 
symposium 
The Library—William H. Carlson, Oregon 

State University, Corvallis 
The Library School—Harold Goldstein, Li- 
brary School, University of Illinois, Urbana 
The Junior Librarian—Mrs. Ruby Wein- 
brecht, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

Panel discussion: William H. Carlson; Mrs. 
Frances Neel Cheney, Library School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Harold Goldstein; Guenter Jansen, 
Public Library, Mobile; Grace Slocum, Free 
Library, Philadelphia; Mrs. Ruby Weinbrecht 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with the Association of American 
Library Schools and Reference Services Divi- 
sion 

For program see Reference Services Division. 


Teachers Section 
Chairman, Agnes L. Reagan, Division of Li 
brarianship, Emory University, Atlanta; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Eunice H. Spear, State Normal 
University Library, Normal, Il. 


Thursday, June 21, 12:00 Noon 


Luncheon meeting. 

Tickets, $2.25, at ALA Central Ticket Desk 

Library Visits, Practice Work, Internships—a 
panel discussion 

Panel members: Helen Hagan, Division of Li- 
brarianship, Emory University, Atlanta; Jean 
Lowrie, Department of Librarianship, West- 
ern University, Kalamazoo; Robert R. Doug- 
lass, Graduate School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin 

Business meeting 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Eugene D. Hart, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles; secretary, Jo Ann Wiles, Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, University of 
Tlinois, Urbana 

Joint sponsorship of the preconference Public 
Relations Workshop with the LAD Public Re- 
lations Section and the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Broadcasting 

For program see Preconference Meetings. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Adeline Franzel, Oklahoma State Li- 


brary, Oklahoma City; secretary, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Grannis, Iowa State Commission for the 


Blind, Des Moines 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m-—1:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting and luncheon with the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries and the 
PLA Armed Forces Librarians Section 

For program see. Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries. 


W ednesday, June 20, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Adeline Franzel 
Business Meeting 


Friday, June 22, 12:15 p.m. 


Presiding, Adeline Franzel 


Luncheon 
Tickets, $3.50, at ALA Central Ticket Desk 
Program to be announced 


Friday, June 22, 4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Adeline Franzel 
Business Meeting 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, president, 
American Library Association 


Tuesday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Harold L. Hamill, Los Angeles Public 
Library; executive secretary, Eleanor A. Fer- 
guson, ALA headquarters 


Monday, June 18, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee 

Presiding, Harold L. Hamill 

Obscenity and the Law—speaker to be an- 
nounced 


Tuesday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 

Joint meeting with the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries, the American Às- 
sociation of State Libraries, and the Library 
Administration Division 

For program see Association of Hospital and 
institution Libraries. 


Tuesday, June 19, 4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Harold L. Hamill 


Business meeting 
Bylaws revision 


Responsibility for materials report 
Inaugural address of incoming president 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Harold L. Hamill 
Successful Ventures in Cooperation 
North Bay Cooperative Library System—David 
Sabsay 
Westchester Library System—Katharine M. 
Holden 
Southwest Missouri Library Service—Willard 
K. Dennis 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, Helen E. Fry, Special Services Sec- 
tion, Headquarters, Fourth United States 
Army, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; secretary, 
Mrs. Jimmie M. McWhorter, Base Library, 
Brookley AFB, Ala. 


Monday, June 18, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Helen E. Fry 
Business meeting 


Monday, June 18, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Tickets, $2.75, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order with stamped self- 
addressed envelope to Mrs. Ann R. Berglund, 
Special Services Section, U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N.Y., before June 11. 

Speaker: Colonel Francis J. Roberts, Military 
Assistant for Deputy Secretary of Defense 
(Hon. Roswell J. Gilpatric) 


Monday, June 18, 2:00 p.m. 


Chairman, Mrs. Elaine Simpson, Military Dis- 
trict of Washington, D.C. 

Management in Action in Armed Forces Li- 
braries—a symposium 

Moderator, Mrs. Ruth S. Howard, Second 
United States Army, Fort George G. Meade, 
Md. 

Management Improvement, an area of emphasis 
in the Armed Forces—Robert W. Severance, 
Air University Library, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala. 

Management Improvement, an area of concern 
in the library profession——-Bob Jones, Ameri- 
can River Junior College, Sacramento, and 
Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, Detroit Public 
Library 

Work of the ALA Library Technology Project— 
Forrest Carhart, LTP assistant director, ALA 

‘ headquarters 

Areas of concern in Armed Forces Library 

Programs—Heston Heald, Armed Services 
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Technical Information Agency, Arlington, Va., 
and Frank J. Bertalan, Office of Naval Re- 
search, Washington, D.C. 

Management Improvement, ideas that have 
proved effective in the Armed Forces Library 
Program—speaker to be announced 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting and luncheon with the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries and the 
Library Service to the Blind Round Table 

For program see Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries. 


County and Regional Librarians 


WV ednesday, June 20, 2:00 p.m. 

Meeting of those interested in establishing asec- 
tion for County and Regional Librarians as 
proposed by the New Jersey County Librarians 
to the Public Library Association. Discussion 
will be held on the need for such a section and 
the programs and activities which it might 
undertake. 

Presiding, Mrs. Catherine W. Wetterling, Bur- 
lington County Free Library, Mt. Holly, N.J. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Julia Ruth Armstrong, Circulation 
Department, New York Public Library; execu- 
tive secretary, Ronald V. Glens, ALA head- 


quarters 


Tuesday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Julia Ruth Armstrong 

Program Chairman, Margaret Enid Knox, De- 
partment of Reference and Bibliography, Uni- 
versity of Florida Libraries, Gainesville 

Membership meeting 

Introduction of speaker—Margaret Enid Knox 

In Reference to Reference—-Mrs. Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas 

Business meeting : 

Presentation of the Mudge Award 

Introduction of new officers 

Remarks of incoming president-—-Mrs. Frances 
B. Jenkins, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 

Joint meeting with the Association of American 
Library Schools and the Library Education 
Division 

Presiding, Julia Ruth Armstrong 

The Teaching and Practice of Reference Service 
—Harold Lancour, Graduate Library School, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Reference Service Today and Tomorrow—Objec- 
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tives, Practices, Needs and Trends—Katharine 
G. Harris, Detroit Public Library 

Reference Service as Taught in Library Schools 
—Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Critique and Synthesis—Richard Logsdon, Co- 
lumbia University Libraries, New York City 


History Section 
Chairman, Gerald D. McDonald, American His- 
tory Division, New York Public Library; sec- 
retary, Dorothy. Sinclair, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 


Friday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Gerald D. McDonald 


Business meeting 
Heraldry and You-The Librarian—J. A. Rey- 
nolds, University of Miami, Coral Gables 


interlibrary Loan Commitiee 


Chairman, Frederick L. Arnold, Jr., Princeton 
University Library, N.J. 


Tuesday, June 19, 12:15 p.m. 


Presiding, Frederick L. Arnold, Jr. 
Luncheon 

Tickets, $2.25, at ALA Central Ticket Desk 
Program to be announced 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Helen M. Welch, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rodell, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 20, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Helen M. Welch 

Applications of Advanced Data Processing Tech- 
niques to Library Procedures—a symposium 

Moderator, Edward M. Heiliger, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago 

Participants: C. Dake Gull, consulting analyst, 
Information Systems Section, General Electric 
Co.; Greg Williams, Consulting operations 
analyst, General Electric Co.; Louis A. Schul- 
theiss, Chicago Undergraduate Division, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Chicago; Don S. 
Culbertson, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois Library, Chicago 

Membership meeting 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Helen M. Welch 


Executive Secretary’s report—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rodell 

Reports of section chairmen—David Kaser; Paul 
S. Dunkin; Jean K. Taylor; Jan W. Thom 

President’s report--Helen M. Welch 

Division Bylaws amendment—Howard Rovel- 
stad, University of Maryland Libraries, Col- 
lege Park 

Introduction of new officers ; 

Remarks by incoming president—Dorothy J. 
Comins, Wayne State University Library, De- 
troit 

Acquisitions Section 


Chairman, David Kaser, Joint University Li- 
braries, Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, Charles 
D. Hickey, University of Connecticut Library, 
Storrs 


Thursday, June 21, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, David Kaser 
Introduction of new officers 
Acquisitions from Newly Developing Areas 
East Europe-—Dorothy Keller, University of 
California Library, Berkeley 
Middle East-—Philip J. McNiff, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge 
South East Asia—Felix Reichmann, Cornell 
University Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Latin America—Stanley L. West, University 
of Florida Libraries, Gainesville 
Far East--Eugene Wu, Hoover Library, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 
Africa~-Hans E. Panofsky, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Library, Evanston, Ill. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Chairman, Paul S. Dunkin, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; secretary, Olivia Faulkner, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 19, 12:00 noon 

Joint luncheon with RTSD Serials Section 

Tickets, $4.15, by advance registration to Mrs. 
Carolyn T. Fletcher, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 

Presiding, Paul S. Dunkin 

Award of the Margaret Mann Citation 

Introduction of new officers 

Speaker: Jesse H. Shera, School of Library Sci- 
ence Western Reserve University 


Copying Methods Section 


Chairman, Jean K. Taylor, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary; secretary, Frank N. Jones, Peabody 
Institute Library, Baltimore 
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Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Jean K. Taylor 

Introduction of new officers 

The Economics of Miniaturizing Library Materi- 
als—Herman H. Henkle, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago 


Serials Section 
Chairman, Ian W. Thom, Princeton University 
Library, N.J.; secretary, Helen Becker, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh 


| Tuesday, June 19, 12:30 p.m. 

Joint luncheon meeting with the RTSD Cata- 
loging and Classification Section 

For program see RTSD Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation Section. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Henrietta Rethman, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library; secretary, Mrs. Mary Jeanne 
Hansen, Oklahoma City Library 


Monday, June 18, 8:30 a.m. 


Breakfast meeting 

Tickets, $2.00, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order to Mrs. Hansen. 

Presiding, Henrietta Rethman 

Program to be announced 


Tuesday, June 19, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Henrietta Rethman 
Program to be announced 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Sara L. Siebert, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; executive secretary, Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder, ALA headquarters 


Thursday, June 21, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Sara L. Siebert 

Modern Fiction Writers and Their View of the 
World 

Speaker: Fred Shaw, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Miami, Coral Gables 

Small group discussion of representative books 

Pre-registration necessary. Send name, posi- 
tion, and mailing address to YASD Office, 
ALA headquarters. Table assignment and 
list of books to be discussed will be sent. 
After June 1 send to Mary Farrell, Public 
Library, Miami 32. 

General discussion leader—Kenneth Duchac, 
Maryland Division of Library Extension, Balti- 
more 

Friday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 

Membership and business meeting 

Award from the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

Peace Corps Opportunities for Young Adults 

New Lists for special needs 


CONFERENCE NOTES 


Conference Registration Fees 


Registration facilities will be set up in the 
Fontainebleau Hotel. Fees are as follows: 
`- Full week—$ 7.50 to members 
$12.50 to nonmembers 
Daily fee— $ 3.00 to members 
$ 5.00 to nonmembers 
To be eligible for the $7.50 and $3.00 rates, 
members must present their 1962 ALA personal 
membership card at the time of registration. 
Special fees of $3.75 for the week or $1.50 per 
day will be available to library school students 
indicating their status when registering. 


Central Ticket Desk 

As a convenience for conference delegates, an 
ALA Central Ticket Desk will be located in the 
Fontainebleau Hotel near the ALA Registration 
Desk. The ticket desk can be used by official 
groups for the sale during the conference of 
tickets for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and other 
social functions. Those responsible for such func- 
tions who wish to make use of this facility may 
do so under the following conditions: 

1. Name, date, hour, place, price of function, 
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and ticket number should appear on the face 
of ticket; 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for han- 
dling, preferably about 3 xX 214 inches; 

3. Tickets given to the ticket desk for sale for 
each function must be numbered consecu- 
tively beginning at one; 

4. Tickets for which reservations have been ac- 
cepted in advance will not be handled—only 
those ready for open sale are ¢o be supplied; 

5. It is advisable to have the price of the ticket 
include tax and gratuity, but please try to 
avoid odd cents; 

6. At the time tickets are sent to the Chicago 
office, they should be accompanied by the fol- 
lowing information— 

a. Day and hour when advance sale should 
close; 

b. Name of group representative authorized 
to deal with the ticket desk; 

7. After advance sale has closed, the person 
authorized to deal with the ticket desk is 
asked to pick up the money collected from 
the sale of tickets for his group’s function. 
Payment by the ticket desk to the authorized 
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representative will be in cash. 
The supply of tickets to be placed on sale, num- 
bered consecutively and accompanied by full 
information, should be in the hands of Mary 
Cilluffo at the ALA Conference Arrangements 
Office, ALA headquarters, by May 25. 


Conference Placement Service 

A Contact Placement Clearinghouse will be 
available during the Miami Beach Conference to 
employers and to librarians interested in chang- 
ing positions. An office will be provided where 
1) employers may post notices of vacancies and 
leave messages for persons interested in vacan- 
cies, and 2) librarians interested in changing 
positions may see the posted vacancies, leave 
messages for employers, and post notices of their 
availability. 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices of 
vacancies for posting on one side of a 5” X 8” 
card or sheet. Each notice should include the 
name and location of the library, the title of 
position open, the salary offered, the minimum 
requirements, the name of the person interview- 
ing, his conference address and telephone num- 
ber, and the days he will be at conference. At 
least ten duplicate copies of each notice should 
be furnished for distribution to interested indi- 
viduals. `: 

Librarians interested in new positions who 
wish to post notices of their availability are 


asked to furnish on one side of a 5” X 8” card ` 


or sheet the following: name, permanent ad- 
dress, conference address and telephone number, 
days they will be at conference, a brief state- 
ment of their qualifications, types of positions 
they wish, location desired, and salary require- 
ment. At least ten duplicate copies of the notice 
to be posted should be provided for distribution 
to interested employers. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted for 
posting, either® from employers or from those 
desiring to change positions. No notices will be 
posted unless the individual is attending the 
Miami Beach Conference. An employer not in 
Miami Beach may designate other members of 
his staff or another librarian to interview candi- 
dates provided that person knows that library, 
the details about the vacancy, and has agreed to 
interview interested individuals. The hours the 
office will be open and its location will be an- 
nounced in the official conference program. 

The staff of the office will confine its activities 
to posting notices, taking written messages, and 
other routines. It will not suggest persons for 
positions, evaluate records or openings, accept 
records of vacancies or persons which are not to 
be posted, post notices which do not contain the 


basic information listed above, accept records 
for posting prior to the conference week, or do 
any follow-up after the conference. No place- 
ment notices will be posted on bulletin boards 
except those in this office. 


ALA Headquarters Library 

The headquarters library display will be lo- 
cated in the professional exhibits area in the 
Fontainebleau Hotel. Library periodicals and 
bulletins, reports, surveys, procedural and user’s 
manuals, policy statements, and audio-visual ma- 
terial, as well as other literature of interest to 
librarians will be on display and available for 
examination. Basic library science reference 
tools will be available for consultation. The dis- 
play will be in charge of Ruth Shapiro and Mrs. 
Charlotte Peck of the ALA Headquarters Li- 
brary. 

Buildings and Equipment Booth 
Librarians and architects interested in the plan- 
ning of new buildings are urged to visit the 
LAD Buildings and Equipment Section booth in 
the professional exhibits area. Architectural 
drawings. pictures, and slides representing both 
the interior and exterior of all types of library 
buildings will be on display. Specifications, 
standards, catalogs, and other information on 
equipment and supplies may be examined. 

A consultant service will be maintained at the 
booth. Members of the building and equipment 
committees and other librarians and architects 
will be on duty to advise on planning and re- 
modeling. 

ALA Group Insurance Plan 


Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan will have a booth in the exhibit area. Here 
conference attendants may obtain information 
on this income protection plan which has been 
broadened to four plans of weekly income bene- 
fit protection instead of the two formerly avail- 
able. In addition, the duration of payments for 
a disability due to accident has been Jengthened 
from two years to five years. For those members 
who are under age 40, the premiums have been 
reduced by approximately 25 per cent. 


Library School Reunions 

Thursday, June 2], has been designated by the 
Miami Beach Conference Program Committee 
for library school reunions during the confer- 
ence. The following schools have indicated their 
intention to hold reunions: California; Carnegie; 
Columbia; Drexel; Emory; Illinois; Indiana; 
Louisiana; Michigan; Minnesota; New York 
State Library School Association, Inc.; North 
Carolina; Peabody; Pratt; Rutgers; Simmons; 
Western Reserve; Wisconsin. 
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AASL Social 


Members of the American Association of School 
Librarians are cordially invited to take part in 
the tour and buffet supper to be held at the 
Vizcaya Art Museum on Monday, June 18. Air- 
conditioned chartered buses will be provided, and 
the round-trip fare is included in the total ticket 
price of $5.00. The beautiful formal gardens of 
the former James Deering Estate and the Mu- 
seum, a replica of a 15th-century Italian palace, 
are among Florida’s foremost tourist attractions. 
Delegates are urged to send their reservations in 
well in advance of the June Ist deadline. Send a 
check or money order, payable to AASL Advance 
Reservations, Miami Beach, Fla., to Margaret G. 
Strassler, 453-1A Brickell Avenue, Miami 32. 


ALTA National Assembly of Library Trustees 
Four topics will be discussed at the Sunday, 
June 17, 2:00 p.m. meeting of the National As- 
sembly of Library Trustees, a consultative body 
of the American Library Trustee Association. 
These are the contractual protection of librari- 
ans, library federation, amendment of bylaws to 
permit free and open debate, and ALTA’s re- 
sponsibilities to trustees when public pressures 
arise, 

The National Assembly will also sponsor a 
luncheon that same day at 12:30 r.m., which 
will be open to all who may wish to attend. 
Tickets. will be sold in advance with the Trustees 
Preconference Institute registration and at the 
Saturday morning session of the institute, June 
16. 

Armed Forces Librarians Luncheon 
Tickets for the PLA Armed Forces Librarians 
Section luncheon to be held on Monday, June 18, 
12:30 p.m. in the Sorrento Hotel are available by 
advance reservation. The cost is $2.75 and check 
or money order accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope is to be sent to Mrs. Ann R. 
Berglund, Special Services Section, U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N.Y. 

Colonel Francis J. Roberts, who is Military 
Assistant for the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
the Honorable Roswell J. Gilpatric, will speak 
on policies of the Department of Defense. 


CSD Book Discussion 


Problem Areas in the Selection of Current Chil- 
dren’s Books will be the subject matter of the 
Children’s Services Division program meeting on 
Wednesday, June 20, at 2:00 p.m. Conference 
delegates wishing to attend must register in ad- 
vance so that table assignments and lists of the 
books and problems to be discussed can be sent 
by mail before June 1. Requests should be sent 
to the CSD office at ALA headquarters. After 
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June J, requests are to be sent to Mildred L. 
Batchelder, c/o Miami Public Library, Miami 
32, and those table assignments and lists may be 
picked up at the CSD booth located in the Pro- 
fessional Exhibits Center. Requirements for ad- 
mission to this meeting will be advance registra- 
tion with table assignment, and the ALA confer- 
ence registration badge. 


Hospital Librarians and Armed Forces 


A cosponsored meeting concerned with stand- 
ards for library service in hospitals will be held 
by the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries and the PLA Armed Forces Librarians 
Section on Wednesday, June 20, at 10:00 a.m. 
Following the speaker, participants will be di- 
vided into three discussion groups according to 
the type of library service—patients, medical 
staff, and nursing school. Reports of the discus- 
sions will be made at the luncheon immediately 
following. 

Advance registration, accepted up to June 5, is 
required and forms may be secured from the 


AHIL office at ALA headquarters. 


Newbery Caldecott Dinner 

Ample provision can be made this year for all 
who wish to attend the Newbery Caldecott 
Awards dinner to be held on Tuesday, June 19, 
at 7:30 p.M. in the East Ballroom of the Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel. Tickets are $10.00 and reser- 
vations can be obtained by sending a check or 
money order to Mrs. May Edmonds, Miami 
Public Library, Miami 32. Cash bars will be set 
up in the West Ballroom and will be open from 
6:30-7:30 p.m. A reception will be held follow- 
ing the dinner, providing an opportunity to meet 
this year’s medal winners and former medal 
winners who can attend. 


YASD Book Discussion 


Similar in form and technique to the successful 
Cleveland conference session, the Young Adult 
Services Division program meetirfg on Thursday, 
June 21, 8:30 a.m—12:00 Noon, will feature 
“Modern Fiction Writers and Their View of the 
World.” Advance registration is required and 
requests are to be sent before June 1 to the 
YASD office at ALA headquarters. Table as- 
signment will be made and the list of books to 
be discussed at that table will be mailed to indi- 
viduals registering by the specified deadline. 
After June 1, requests are to be sent to Mary 
Farrell, Miami Public Library, Miami 32. Table 


‘and book assignments for the later requests may 


be picked up at the YASD booth in the Profes- 
sional Exhibits Center. Admission to this meet- 
ing can be permitted only upon presentation of 
advance registration table assignment and the 
ALA conference registration badge. eee 
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Proposed Amendments to. ALA Constitution 
and Bylaws 


For consideration at the 1962 annual conference, Miami Beach 
A report of the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 


While the requirement of personal membership 
for service on the ALA Council is provided in 
Article I, Sec. 2 and Article III, Sec. 1(f), there 
have been occasional questions as to the appli- 
cation of the requirement to representatives of 
ALA chapters and affiliated organizations. It 
would generally be held, and it has been the un- 
derstanding, that the Association’s governing 
body, as well as other officers and committee 
members, must be composed of personal mem- 
bers rather than of representatives of a library 
or other institution holding institutional member- 
ship. It is, therefore, recommended that this pro- 
vision be specifically stated in the Constitution 
and Bylaws where appropriate. 


CONSTITUTION 


If the following proposed amendment is ap- 
proved by the Council at the Miami Beach Con- 
ference, it will be presented to the Council in a 
SECOND reading for its approval at the 1963 
Midwinter Meeting in accordance with Article 
XII of the Constitution: 


First reading 


Article VIII. Officers and Committees 

Sec. 1. Officers. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The officers of the 
Association shall be a president, a president- 
elect, who shall serve as first vice-president, a 
second vice-president, an executive director and 
a treasurer. The president-elect, the second vice- 
president, and the treasurer shall be elected as 
provided for in the Bylaws, the president-elect 
and second vice-president for a term of one year 
and the treasurer for a term of four years. The 
executive director shall be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, and shall hold office at its 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2. ... 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all committees 
of the Association not otherwise provided for 
and shall fix the compensation of all paid officers 
and employees. Only personal members of the 
Association shall be appointed to committees 
except by authorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. 


BYLAWS 


If the following proposed amendment to the 
Bylaws is approved by the Council at the Miami 
Beach Conference, it will then be ready for mem- 
bership ratification in accordance with Article 
XI of the Constitution; SUCH RATIFICATION IS 
RECOMMENDED FOR THE MEMBERSHIP MEETING AT 
THE MIAMI BEACH CONFERENCE: 


First reading and ratification 
Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by comply- 
ing with the requirements for membership. No 
person may vote in any round table unless a 
member of the same. The members of each 
round table shall, at its final session of each 
annual conference, choose officers to serve until 
the close of the next annual conference. Only 
personal members shall have the right to hold 


office. 


Ratification 


The following amendment to the Bylaws was 
approved by the Council at the 1962 Midwinter 
Meeting and referred to the membership meeting 
at the Annual Conference at Miami Beach for 
final ratification: i 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Council membership requirement. 
No person, including a representative of a state, 
provincial or territorial chapter, or a representa- 
tive of an affiliated organization, may serve on 
the Council unless he is a personal member of 
the American Library Association. 

Change old (a) to (b) 

Change old (b) to (c) 

Additions are noted in italics. 


Helen A. Ridgway 
Bella Shachtman 

Giles F. Shepherd 
Donald Thompson 


Howard Rovelstad, chairman 
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ate These unique floor to ceiling 
pilasters, supporting the Estey wall-attached shelving, are typical 
of the many effects that have been created to give Estey Li- 
braries a look of distinction. 

Today’s libraries demand color and modern design in bookstacks 
and other functional equipment as well as in their sparkling new 
buildings. Estey has worked closely with hundreds of libraries, 
their architects and interior designers, to create distinctive in- 
teriors; among them the University of Vermont, University of 
New Hampshire, University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Massachusetts and Douglass College, the woman's college of 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey. 

If you are planning a library, be sure you are aware of Estey’s 
complete line of metal bookstacks, multi-tier stacks, carrels and 
other equipment. Also ask to receive copies of The Estey Library 
Consultant—it generates ideas for modern planners. 
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ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The College and Adult Reading List of Books 
in Literature and the Fine Arts, which has been 
in the making for several years, has now been 
published. This project of the National Council 
of Teachers of English was also sponsored by 
the National University Extension Association, 
the College English Association, and ALA. 
Maurice F. Tauber, Columbia University School 
of Library Service, served as ALA’s representa- 
tive on the advisory committee for this list, de- 
signed for use in guiding personal reading 
choices in art, music, and literature, as well as 
for use in college humanities courses, with 
gifted high school students, and in adult edu- 
cation classes. 

In the field of literature it contains lists of 
American, British, and world writings in fiction, 
poetry, drama, biography, letters and essays, and 
literary history and criticism. The arts include 
architecture, painting and drawing, sculpture, 
design and crafts, graphics, and eriticism and 
ethics, with a similarly complete coverage of 
the musical field. 

This reading list, published by Washington 
Square Press, a division of Pocket Books, is 
available in paper at 90¢ direct from the pub- 
lisher or from the usual outlets. It should pro- 
vide a useful adjunct to the reading guide, 
. “Trends in the Contemporary Arts,” which will 
be introduced during ASD’s meetings at the 
Miami Beach Conference. 

It is also expected that the reading guides, 
“Space Science” and possibly “Freedom of the 
Mind,” will be available by the time of the con- 
ference. As this issue of the Bulletin went to 
press, final arrangements were being made for 
the publication of the Reading for an Age of 
Change series in cooperation with the Public 
Affairs Committee, publishers of the well-known 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. 

Advance notice of the titles recommended in 
each of the guides is being published in the 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, so 
that librarians may check their holdings of these 
titles and may be prepared to discuss them at 
ASD’s dinner meeting on June 20 (see program 
elsewhere in this issue). Announcement of the 
author of the guide on “The Expanding Popu- 


News from the Divisions 


lation and the Shrinking World” is near, while 
plans are just getting under way for a fifth 
guide on basic economics. 

The Committee on Relations with State and 
Local Library Associations prepared a mailing 
which went out in April to chief officers of all 
regional and state library associations, and to 
the heads of all units within those associations 
which are concerned with adult services and/or 
adult education. The chief item in the mailing 
was the handbook which was first introduced to 
the membership at the Cleveland Conference, 
“Adult Services: a Handbook for State and Re- 
gional Library Associations,” together with in- 
formation on materials available from ASD for 
use in planning state library association activi- 
ties in the field of adult services. The spring 
issue of ASD’s occasional publication, “News- 
letter from the President,” prepared by Mrs. 
Florence S. Craig, also was mailed to the ASD 
membership in April. eee 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


ACTION DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


The Action Development Committee meeting 
at the Midwinter Meeting under the chairman- 
ship of Charles E. Reid of Paramus, New Jersey, 
recognized that certain objectives of the associa- 
tion heve not been achieved. These will be car- 
ried as unfinished business until realized. The 
committee resolved that: 


Wuereas, We agree in principle with the “Goals 
for Americans” program; and 

WHEREAS, The Adult Services Division of ALA has 
agreed to support and promote said “Goals for 
Americans” program; therefore be it 

Resoived, That ALTA cooperate with ASD in ex- 
tending the help and support of library trustees to 
promote more effectively the “Goals for Americans” 
program. 


The American Assembly granted $500 to the 
committee to cover printing and other costs for 
a readily understandable brochure which would 
outline the trustee’s role in the “Goals for 
Americans” program. The brochure will be pre- 
pared under the supervision of the committee. 
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ww 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 
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For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
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Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Representatives of the 
H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, INC. 


Burnett Rd. and First Ave. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


are looking forward to seeing you 
at the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Miami Beach, Florida 
June 17-22, 1962 
We invite you to visit us at 
BOOTH 123 
at the 
FONTAINEBLEAU HOTEL 
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JURY ON CITATION OF TRUSTEES 
By action of the Committee on Organization 
and the ALA Council, the Jury on Citation of 
Trustees was transferred from the Public Li- 
brary Association to the American Library 
Trustee Association effective with the jury ap- 
pointed in 1962. eee 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


LIBRARY 21 


The Adult Reading Area of Library 21 at 
Seattle’s Century 21 Exposition will be an active, 
lively place where adults may stop and browse. 
The book collection was selected and assembled 
by a committee of PLA under the chairmanship 
of John S. Richards, librarian emeritus of the 
Seattle Public Library. The collection will con- 
tain a carefully selected group of adult books 
of general interest. The committee has drawn on 
the Undergraduate Library of the University of 


‘Washington and the subject bibliographies pro- 


grammed in the computers for its final selection. 
Professional libraries will staff the Adult Read- 
ing Area and assist the visitors who come in to 
browse. ; 

The Adult Reading Area was made possible by 
the sponsorship of the Great Books of the West- 
ern World of Encyclopaedia Britannica, the sup- 
port of the publishers, and the cooperation of 
Demco Library Supplies. The publishers have 
contributed books selected by the PLA commit- 
tee and funds to help cover administrative 
costs, while Demco Library Supplies has cov- 
ered the books with plastic covers. 

The Adult Reading Area will be one of the 
sections in Library 21 which emphasize the con- 
tinued importance of books in the Library of the 
Future. 


GREENWICH, CONN., SURVEY . 

“The Greenwich Library; an* Examination of 
Present Facilities together with an Indication of 
Future Needs,” by Harry N. Peterson (District 
of Columbia Public Library) and Robert S. Ake 
(Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore), has been 
published by ALA (93 pages, mimeo, paper, 
$2.75). This careful analysis of library service 
in a city of over 50,000 population will be 
helpful to other libraries in assessing their 
service and facilities. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION ` 


REFERRAL SERVICE 


The suggestion for the establishment of a cen- 
tral point of contact for the Armed Forces li- 
brarians desiring transfers and promotions was 
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approved for action by the board, Armed Forces 
Librarians Section of the Public Library Asso- 
ciation, at the Midwinter Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The responsibility for 
the establishment and operation of the referral 
service was assigned to the one officer on the 
AFLS Board of Directors who has a four-year 
term: the director, who also serves as the repre- 
sentative from the AFLS Board to the Public 
Library Association Board of Directors. 

Mary J. Carter (PACAF Command Li- 
brarian), director on the Armed Forces Librari- 
ans Section Board of Directors, met with com- 
mittee members Mildred L. Saunders, district 
librarian, 14th Naval District; Almena Pashby, 
staff librarian, USARHAW; and Mary M. An- 
drews, chief librarian, PACAFBASECOM, to es- 
tablish the initial procedures. Correspondence 
should be addressed: Referral Service, c/o Mary 
Carter, Command Librarian, Hq PACAF, 
PFPPS-P, APO 953, San Francisco, California. 
The army and navy committee members will 
serve as consultants and will be contacted when 
specialized information on either branch of serv- 
ice is required. 

Each librarian wishing to be considered for 
promotion or transfer should forward a 3 x 5 
card for each location desired, containing the 
following information: 


Last Name First Name MI 
Present Position | 
Title Rating Salary 
Employer 
Address 


Federal Civil Service Status (i.e., Permanent, Career 
Conditional; None) 

Years of library service with military 

Rating desired Salary desired 

Location desired (geographical) 

Branch of service preferred 

Approximate time available for transfer 

Remarks (use reverse of card if necessary) 


The supervisory librarian is asked to furnish 
a 3 X 5 card for each position vacancy contain- 
ing the following information: 


Title of position open 
Rating Salary 
Funds (appropriated and nonappropriated) 
Location (geographical and name of installation) 
Branch of service 
Approximate date position is open 
How to apply 
Notice submitted by 
Name Title 
Address 


Remarks (use reverse of card if necessary) 


(Ge) UNITED 
S% NATIONS 


YOUR 
UNITED NATIONS 
pictorial guide 


J 


FOR CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION 
ABOUT UN PUBLICATIONS CONTACT 
YOUR BOOKSHOP OR UNITED NATIONS, 
SALES SECTION, NEW YORK. 





MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and. 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 è ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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The names of the persons desiring transfer 


will be furnished to the supervisory librarians’ 


and vice versa. No attempt will be made to check 
qualifications, etc. Procedures may change as the 
referral service develops, but they must be kept 
as simplè as possible. Cards for librarians de- 


siring a change will be accepted from persons in | 


_and out of the military. service. 


PLA CONFERENCE MEETINGS 

County and regional librarians will meet Wed- 
nesday, June 20, at 2:00 r.m., during the Miami 
Beach Conference to discuss ‘the need for a sec- 
tion in the Public Library Association and the 
programs and activities it might undertake. 
Mrs. Catherine W. Wetterling, chairman of the 
New Jersey County Librarians, will preside, 
since it was this group which proposed ‘such a 
section. All of those interested are invited to at- 
tend. The place of the meeting will be given in 
the Official Program. Information on the two 
PLA program meetings is in the preliminary 
conference program in this issue. eee 





CERTIFIED PRODUCTS LIST 


Again this year, the Library Technology 
Project has distributed the Certified Products 
List to institutional members of ALA, Other li- 
brarians may have a copy of. the 1962 list, with- 
out charge, by requesting one from LTP. 

Formerly sponsored by the American Hotel 
Association, the booklet is now published by the 
Institutional Research Council, of which ALA 
is a member. Its listing of quality cleaning and 
maintenance products and institutional textiles 
enables librarians to purchase supplies that meet 
a basic standard of quality because they have 
been laboratory tested and certified to comply 
with the prescribed 1962 standards of IRC. 

Participation in IRC activities is part of the 
Library Technology Project’s standardization 
program. It is hoped that future editions of the 
Certified Products List can be expanded to in- 
clude additional classes of products useful to li- 
braries. 


ELECTRIC ERASER TESTED 


Consumers’ Research tested a new kind of 
electric erdsing machine for the Library Tech- 
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nology Project and reported the results in the 


February 1962 Consumer Bulletin under the 


title, “A new electric eraser for draftsmen, ar- 
tists, library workers.” l 

The eraser tested was the Presto Model 80 
manufactured by Metal Specialties Manufactur- 
ing Company of Melrose Park, Illinois. 

Four samples of the Presto eraser were tested. 
The samples differed in various details of com- 
ponents and construction, and the manufacturer 
indicated that perhaps none of the samples was 
a regular production model. For this reason, the- 
rating given is a tentative one. Consumer Bul- 
letin places the eraser in the “intermediate” 
class. The Presto was found convenient for occa- 
sional small erasures, but for frequent use or 
for fairly large areas, the small-diameter eraser 
has a disadvantage because it wears away rap- 
idly. 


PROTECTION OF LIBRARY RESOURCES 

A copy of the new Model Library Insurance 
Policy, with explanatory notes, is available from 
the Library Technology Project on request (see 
“Insurance and the Protection of Library Re- 
sources” in this issue). Included with the model 
policy will be a list of thé insurance companies 
which have indicated their acceptance of this 
policy and their willingness to underwrite its 
provisions. These are the companies from which 
libraries or their local insurance agents or 
brokers can obtain this insurance or okorna: 
tion about it. 


CARPETING IN LIBRARIES 


In recent years, several libraries and schools 
have installed carpeting rather extensively. Re- 
ports indicate that it has several advantages over 
more conventional institutional floor coverings. 
It has some disadvantages as well. 

To judge from the number of inquiries the 
Library Technology Project has received, quite a 
few libraries are considering the use of carpet- 
ing. For some months LTP has been collecting 
information on carpeting installations, particu- 
larly in libraries. The material gathered has 
been reproduced in a form for free distribution 
to interested librarians, and copies will be sent 
on request. . 


LIP PUBLICATIONS 

Following is a list of the numbered reports 
which the Library Technology Project has pub- 
lished as of May 1. All of these publications are 
sold by ALA’s Publishing Department. 

LTP Publication Number 1—Study of Circu- 
lation Control Systems, George Fry and Asso- 
ciates, $2.50. 
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LTP Publication Number 2—Development of 
Performance Standards for Library Binding, 
Phase 1, Report of the Survey Team, $1.00. 

LTP Publication Number 3—Permanence and 


Durability of Library Catalog Cards, W. J. Bar- 
row, $1.00, 


LTP Publication Number 4——Photocopying 
from Bound Volumes: A Study of Machines, 
Metheds, and Materials, William R. Hawken, 
$5.00. 





A LARGE-SIZE plas- 
tic book support, 9” 
high by 6” wide, has 
been added to the 
Demco library sup- 
ply line. Made of 
high impact polysty- 
rene for hard wear, 
it will not knife 
books or scratch table tops or shelves, according 
to Demco. Colors are spray green, red, tan, 
eray, and black. Write Demco at P.O. Box 1488, 
Madison 1, Wis., for quantity prices and addi- 
tional information. 


TABLE-TOP ad- 
dressing is now pos- 
sible by the use of a 
new addressing ma- 
chine, Model 808, in- 
troduced by Elliott 
Industries Incorpo- 
rated. The manufac- 
turer states that the 
machine is designed to imprint 3 x 5 cards, 
envelopes of all sizes, statements, and forms of 
various shapes at a rate of 1000 pieces an hour. 
Material to be addressed is hand fed. Adjust- 
able guides assure positive positioning. Adjust- 
ments permit the operator to print consecutively 
or to select stencils to be skipped or repeated, 
according to the manufacturer. The machine 
weighs 37 pounds. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture to the manufacturer, 143 Albany St, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 





Company. Aside from 





PERIODICAL BIND. 
ERS with rigid or 
flexible covers of 
transparent vinyl and 
locks with positive 
positioning that ad- 
just to the thickness 
of the publication 
have been marketed 
by Gaylord Brothers, 
Syracuse. The new 
binders, series 680 
and 780, are avail 
able for all size periodicals, according to Gay- 





lord. Both the front and back of the 780 series ~ 
are of transparent vinyl, but in the 680 series, ~~ 


only the front is transparent vinyl—the back 
and spine are of one-piece flexible opaque vinyl, 
dielectrically bonded to the front section. Colors 
of the back section of the 680 series and the 
spine of the 780 series are sable brown or Chi- 
nese red. Although the binders self-adjust to 
the correct thickness of the periodical enclosed, 
release is accomplished only by using a key. 
Stainless steel tension springs within the metal 
channel provide for the self-adjusting feature. 
Write Gaylord at 155 Gifford St., Syracuse. 


TRANSPARENT 
ACETATE copies of 
materials for use in 
overhead projectors 
can now be made by 
the use of a new 
Kodak Ektalith trans- 
parent receiving 
sheet, according to 
the Eastman Kodak 


the regular Ektalith 
copying procedure 
and the new receiv- 
ing sheet, only an 
infrared heat source 
is needed to make copies, according to the manu- 
facturer, The process produces a clean sharp 
copy on a transparent, matte surface, acetate 
sheet. Line work, solids, and coarse screen half- 
tone illustrations can be reproduced with f- 
delity; subjects previously difficult te copy can 
be reproduced by this new process, says Kodak. 
For additional information, write Photo Repro- 
duction Products, Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter 4, N.Y. eee 
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FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICES is one of our specialties. For- 
eign books and periodicals current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—-$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen, Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. ... ). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4th St, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic Par, Cicero’s Orations or Virgils Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. 
Catalogs issued. Request yours. Ira J, Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St, Port Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

BUSINESS METHODS INDEX, monthly interna- 
tional coverage books, pamphlets, articles, etc., over 
25,000 entries annually. Sample $1.50. Box 453, 
Ottawa, Can. 

USED library charging desk, Good condition, 
oak, 72” x 28”, two roll-out drawers, money drawer. 
Available June 1, 1962. Best offer will be accepted. 
Buyer to pay shipping costs. Narberth Community 
Library. Narberth, Pa. 

4-VOLUME SET, Artistic Houses, limited ed., 
being interior views of a number of the most beauti- 
ful and celebrated homes in the United States, with 
a description of the art treasures contained therein. 
Copyright by D. Appleton & Co., 1882. Good condi- 
tion, one owner. Price $125 plus shipping charges. 
Write P.O. Box 560, Easton, Md. 

INDEX TO RECORD AND TAPE REVIEWS. 
New valuable aid for librarians and patrons indexes 
all recordings reviewed in fourteen periodicals, 1961 
edition now ready. $1.50 postpaid. Polart Company, 
90115 Goulburn Ave., Detroit 5, Mich. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
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public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest maga- 
zine of educational opportunities since 1952. No fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and li- 
brary vacancies listed free. One issue $1.00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. ; 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta, Washington 4, D.C, 


east 
NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 


for field librarians for public, school library service-— 
also bookmobile librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head, Public School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Sts., Trenton 10, N.J. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing 
county library in rural New Jersey, 50 miles from 
New York and Philadelphia. Library degree required, 
experience unnecessary. Civil Service, Social Security. 
Apply Director, Hunterdon County Library, 2 Spring 
St., Flemington, N.J. 

GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, needs a creative 
librarian who is enthusiastic about new ideas for a 
team teaching elementary school, opening in Septem- 
ber. Librarian budgeted for April 1 to organize li- 
brary. Library school degree; full-time clerical as- 
sistant; central processing. Residential community on 
Long Island Sound. Salary scale, pension, Social Se- 
curity. Beginning salary for fifth year with library de- 
gree, $5164. With experience more. Write to Head 
Librarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

OPENING TAILORED to fit your specifications: 
tall, short, thin or fat, male or female, experienced or 
inexperienced. Expanding service necessitates 2 ad- 
ditions to staff. Cataloger and children’s librn. for 
school bkm. service most needed, but will consider 
all applicants. Our specs.: library school, willing to 
work, congenial. Month’s vacation, 12 pd. holidays, 
sick leave, Blue Cross, pension plan. Salary dependent 
on trng. & exp, Civil Serv. Class. Write Mary Lee 
Cavan, Assistant Librarian, Sussex County Library, 
Box 76, Newton, R.D. 3, NJ. 

STATE LIBRARY, Library Extension Division, 
New York State Education Department, extension 
work, a rapidly developing field, effers opportunities 
for an overview of public library service; for field 
work with trustees and librarians to improve stand- 
ards of service; for teaching community librarians; 
for advisory assistance to library systems. Civil Serv- 
ice requirements: Possession of or eligibility for New 
York State Professional Librarian’s Certificate, a 
Bachelor’s degree, and one year of graduate library 
school; three years of professional library experience, 
including one year in an administrative position. 
Salary $7980-$8910. Excellent retirement plan, health 
insurance, Social Security and other employee bene- 
fits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, New York 
State Education Department, Albany 1, N.Y. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT for six 
branches. Salary range $6580-$7580 with $200 annual 
increments. 3 years’ experience in publie library be- 
yond graduate library school degree required. No 
Civil Service. 5-day, 3744-hour week, month’s vaca- 
tion, generous sick leave. New York State Retirement 
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System, Social Security and other fringe benefits. 
Apply Director, Albany Public Library, Albany 10, 


ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for 

South Shore Long Island community. New building 
opening summer of 1962, Experience not required, 
but must have or be eligible for New York State cer- 
tification, Starting salary~-$5300. Retirement, Social 
Security, hospitalization. 4 weeks’ vacation. Position 
open July 1. Apply W. K. Harrison, HI, Library Di- 
rector, Rockville Centre Public Library, Rockville 
Centre, N.Y. 
THE SUFFOLK COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SYS- 
TEM, Long Island, New York, serving 26 member 
libraries, is establishing the positions of head of 
technical processing (Senior Librarian II) and 
children’s consultant (Senior Librarian III). Salary 
range for both positions: minimum $7500 with nine 
annual increments to a maximum of $10,200. Usual 
fringe benefits. The Technical Processing position 
will entail working with member libraries to estab- 
lish and maintain a centralized processing operation. 
Requirements: 6 years of appropriate experience fol- 
lowing completion of five years accredited college 
training (including Library Science degree). Apply 
to Walter W. Curley, Director, Suffolk Cooperative 
Library System, 15 West Ave., Patchogue, N.Y. 

HEAD, AUDIO-VISUAL DEPT. at Rochester Pub- 
lic Library. Open in July. Department has staff of 9 
(4 professional); 3200 I6mm films (largest public 
library collection) ; 8000 recordings; $32,000 materials 
budget; 1961 circulation of 26,000 films and 14,000 
records. MLS degree plus 6 years professional ex- 
perience, including A-V experience, required, Salary 
$6136—$7140 with likely increase on July 1. Month’s 
vacation, good pension plan, Social Security, other 
benefits—but most of all a terrific opportunity to di- 
rect an outstanding public service program. Apply 
Harold S. Hacker, Director, 115 South Ave., Roches- 
ter 4, N.Y. 

HEAD (MALE) LIBRARIAN for library serving 
an area of 100,000 population. Library Science degree 
required plus experience. Should be skilled in public 
relations work, State starting salary expected. Annual 
increment for five-year period if service is satisfac- 
tory. Write stating qualifications and other personal 
essential information to Dr. George Hay, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cambria Public Library, Johnstown, Pa. 

THREE POSITIONS OPEN: 1) Cataloger, 2) 
Field librarian, 3) Reference young people’s librar- 
ian for growing County Library system within com- 
muting distance from New York City. The cataloger 
to organize a processing center for member libraries 
in the system; the field librarian and reference young 
people’s librarian to expand services to member li- 
braries in the county serving 130,000 pop. Fifth year 
library degree required. Salary schedule $5106 to 
$6522; starting salary depends on experience. 5-day, 
37%-hour week, month’s vacation; sick leave; retire- 
ment system and Social Security. Apply to Miss Doro- 
thy Van Gorder, Director, Somerset County Library, 
County Administration Building, Somerville, N.J. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN OR LIBRARY DIRECTOR. 
Pleasant working conditions on Long Island, 50 miles 
from New York City, in growing suburban com- 
munity. Vacation, sick leave, benefits. Excellent op- 
portunity for young person, Salary $6000 to start, 
regular increments. Library degree required. Eligi- 
bility for New York Certification, Apply L. D. 
Hough, President, Middle Country Public Library, 
Selden, N.Y. 


LIBRARIAN WANTED in growing town of 5000 
located on Long Island Sound at mouth of Connecti- 
cut River and on Connecticut Turnpike. Easy access 
to New York, to Boston, and to all educational, cul- 
tural and historical areas of New England. New Li- 
brary building planned. Circulation 21,000 up from 
13,000 five years ago. Five-day week, vacation, time 
for association attendance, sick leave, Social Security. 
Please describe education, training, experience and 
your requirements. Post Office Box #596, Old Say- 
brook, Conn. 

SENIOR AND JUNIOR CATALOGER needed in 
library near Philadelphia in institution with gradu- 
ate and undergraduate program. Salary depends on 
training and experience for both positions. One 
month’s summer vacation, Liberal fringe benefits 
and holidays. 3744-hour week. Woman preferred. 
Write B-204. 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has several 
vacancies on its periodical indexes and the Standard 
Catalog Series for applicants who are interested in 
cataloging. Training in cataloging is required, but 
actual experience, while desirable, is not absolutely 
essential, Beginning salary $5700 per year; more 
for applicants with experience. Annual increases on 
a merit basis. 5-day, 35-hour week. Social Security. 
Liberal benefits, including vacations, sick pay, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield paid in full by the company, 
etc. Send applications to Personnel Department, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New 
York 52, N.Y. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR for progressive small li- 
brary in rapidly expanding Westchester community 
30 miles north of New York City. Beginning $6000. 
One month’s vacation. Pension and hospitalization 
benefits. Requirements include eligibility for New 
York State Professional Librarian’s Certificate. Ap- 
ply North Castle Free Library, Armonk, N.Y. 

DIRECTOR FOR A NEW LIBRARY. An op- 
portunity and a challenge to create a public library 
in attractive, suburban Long Island community of 
19,000 with excellent schools, 10 minutes from 
Jones Beach, 55 minutes from midtown Manhattan. 
Starting salary commensurate with experience based 
on Recommended Schedule, New York Library As- 
sociation. Usual fringe benefits, including New York 
State Retirement. Degree from accredited library 
school and four years’ experience required. Give 
qualifications in first letter. Personal interview. 
Write Henry H. Bellinger, Board President, 3365 
Bunker Ave., Wantagh, N.Y. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN I. General duty librarian 
needed to assist on bookmobile and in interlibrary 
loan. Salary range: $5500-$6500, four weeks’ vaca- 
tion, 35-hour week, usual fringe benefits. Require- 
ments: fifth year degree and two years’ experience. 
Apply Mrs. James H. Horton, Ramapo Catskill Li- 
brary System, 619 North St., Middletown, N.Y. 

ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN, in charge of 
reference work. Attractive N.J. suburb near NYC. 
Starting salary $4800-$5000. LS degree. 3744-hr. wk. 
Fringe benefits. Woman preferred. Write B-208. 

DIRECTOR. Administers Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association and chief administrative 
officer of 3 county libraries. 3 main county libraries, 
2 branches, 3 bookmobiles. Library building program 
in near future. Growing semirural area of approxi- 
mately 100,000. 19 miles south of Washington, D.C. 
State retirement, group Blue Cross~Blue Shield, 3 
weeks’ vacation, liberal sick leave. Graduate Library 
Science degree. Minimum experience of 3 years in- 
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cluding some administrative. Salary range $6600- 
$8250. Starting salary depending upon nature and 
extent of experience. Professional expense allowance 
of $300. Write Col. Robert A. Case, President, 
Charles County Board of Library Trustees, La Plata, 


WANTED: Library school graduate for supervisory 


position in new library opening approximately July — 


1962, in small community. Unusual opportunity to 
help establish first-rate library service. Salary -$5000- 
$5500. Fringe benefits. Write, stating qualifications 
and references, to Mrs. George Wilkinson, Secretary, 
Mary Meuser Memorial Library, 1501 Spring Garden 
St., Easton, Pa. 

KEUKA COLLEGE needs an assistant librarian 
by August 15. A good opportunity to get acquainted 
with the many functions of a college library. Small, 
congenial, informal community in the Finger Lake 
Region. Fifth year degree required. Faculty status, 
l month vacation, TIAA after one year, Social Se- 
curity. Salary dependent on experience and qualifica- 
tions. Write Audrey North, Librarian, Keuka Col- 
lege, Keuka Park, N.Y. 

ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS, beginning September 1962. Develop 
a professional career in the heart of the east, chemi- 
cal center of the world, population 96,000, abounding 
in civic, recreational, and cultural opportunities. Near 
large universities; Philadelphia, New York, Wash- 
ington; seashore resorts. Quality school system. Pre- 
fer teaching or school library experience; teaching 


certificate desirable. Bachelor or master’s degree in - 


Library Science. Bachelor’s degree to $7150; master’s 
degree to $7800; master’s plus one year to $8450. 
Twelve years out-of-state service maximum recog- 
nized on salary scale. Outstanding- retirement sys- 
tem allows 4 years out-of-state credit. Recent gradu- 
ates and those with experience apply now to Miss 
Virginia Brown, Director of Personnel, Board of 
Public Education, 511 W. 8th St., Wilmington, Del. 
Personal interview required: . 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIJAN—position open at 
Montclair Public Llibrary, July 1962. Outstanding 
residential suburb 16 miles from New York. Modern 
building, fine collection, active use. Opportunity for 
creative work. Degree from ALA accredited library 
school required. Generous vacation,. sick leave and 
fringe benefits. Salary range $4800-$6590. Write Miss 
Ruth P. Tubby, Director, Montclair Public Library, 
50 S. Fullerton Ave., Montclair, N.J 

LIBRARIAN for county library in central Penn- 
sylvania about to begin work on new library de- 
velopment plan under increased state aid. Main’ li- 
brary, two bookmobiles, two branches, five-day week, 
Social Security, one month’s paid vacation. Library 
degree and at least five years of recent active ex- 
perience required, Salary up to $7500, depending 
upon experience. Apply Librarian, Centre County Li- 
brary, Bellefonte, Pa. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN in a library recently 
designated to serve as a regional center for central 
Massachusetts. Excellent opportunity for a library 
school graduate who wants to play an important role 
in developing new services on a regional basis. 
$4500 to start but salary will be adjusted when re- 
gional service is initiated on or about July 1, 1962. 
Write Arthur Kissner, Librarian, Public Library, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

LIBRARIAN for .coed college preparatory school 
on Long Island’s South Shore, 15 miles from Man- 
hattan. Library of 5500 completely recataloged. 
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Starting salary for an AB $4800, with annual in- 
crements, ‘TIAA after 2 years (present membership 
will be assumed). Summer holiday. Write Dr .Myles 
K. Ren, Woodmere Academy, Woodmere, L.I., N.Y. 


southeast 


CONSULTANT POSITION OPEN. Degree from 
an accredited library school and suitable experience 
required. Salary range begins at $6600, with’ steps to 
$7500. Three weeks’ vacation, plus 11 holidays, 18 
work days sick leave, Social Security, State Retire- 
ment System. Workman’s Compensation, Blue Cross. 
State furnishes cars for field work. Address applica- 
tions to Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library 
Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, W.Va. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Small public library is ex- 
panding to serve growing area in and around 
Picayune, Mississippi, population 8000, tung tree 
capital of the world, near romantic old New Orleans. 
New building is being planned and construction is 
imminent. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
son. Requirements: Library Degree, experience. 


Write Mrs. C. A. Murray, Box 89, Picayune, Miss, 


DIRECTOR of City-County System. Challenging 
and exciting opportunity for trained, experienced 
library administrator to build.dynamic program for a 
progressive growing community of over 50,000, sup- 
ported by library-enthusiastic public officials. Ade- 
quate building; branches; bookmobile; eager staff 
of 12; progressive. board. Salary $6000. Apply Per- 
sonnel Committee, Board of Trustees, Hattiesburg 
Public Library, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

WANTED: DIRECTOR REGIONAL LIBRARY. 
Serving two counties with 32,000 pcpulation. Book- 
mobile and adequate staff. Library well-housed and 
working conditions excellent in a well-organized pro- 
gram. Mild climate in southeast Georgia and friendly 
people. MLS required. Salary $5328 to $6300, de- 
pending on experience. One month vacation and 
holiday pay. Sick leave, excellent retirement plan, 
Social Security. Apply E. M. Thompson, Douglas, 


Ga. 

OPPORTUNITIES to join library staff beginning 
development ‘of extensive college library expansion 
program. New building underway. Assoc. lib. to 
supervise public service staff of two professional li- 
brarians and student help; experience required. 
Assist. lib. to help present cataloger; . experience 
desired. Summer position for special project; cata- 
loging experience required. Fifth year library degree 
will rate faculty status with new salary scale ap- 
propriate to training and experience. 35%4-hr. week. 
Write John Zimmerman, Librarian, State Teachers 
College, Frostburg, Md. 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS AND SERIALS 
LIBRARIAN. Position open in the Savannah State 
College Library, Savannah, Georgia, July 1, 1962. 
To direct Curriculum Center and responsible for 
serials. Applicant is free to formulate and develop 
program. Budgeted salary $5200, faculty rank, one 
month’s vacation, and other liberal iringe benefits. 
Description of the recently completed air-conditioned 
library appears in the December 1, 1959, issue of 
Library Journal. Apply E. J. Josey, Librarian. 

FOR A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE AND WORK 
COME SOUTH. Four positions open in expanding 
system in fast-growing Piedmont section of South 
Carolina. 1) Head, Technical Processes, 2) Head, 
Adult- Services. New positions. Library Science de- 
gree and experience required. Salary $5100-$6000. 
3) Cataloger, 4) Bookmobile Librarian, Library: Sci- 
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ence degree required; experience desirable, but not 
required. Salary $4500~-$5400. State retirement and 
Social Security; 40-hour, 5-day week; 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion; sick leave cumulative to 30 days. Apply Charles 
E. Stow, Librarian, Greenville County Library, 
Greenville, S.C, 


midwest 


CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New li- 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42, 3744-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Il, , 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Challenging position 
for library school graduate in an attractive air-condi- 
tioned suburban public library ten miles west of 
Chicago. Offers excellent opportunity for someone 
with interest and imagination to organize and extend 
this department’s services. Salary open depending 
upon qualifications and experience, 35-hour, 5-day 
week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, municipal retire- 
ment plus Social Security. Apply Mrs. Vernell D. 
Preiss, Librarian, River Forest Public Library, River 
Forest, HI. 

POSITION OPEN April 15, 1962—Assistant to 
work in several departments. Adult work. Salary 
open. Good salary schedule, good work and vacation 
schedules, health insurance, sick leave, Social Secu- 
rity and Municipal retirement. Apply Dorothy L. 
Huth, Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 711-59th 
Pl, Kenosha, Wis, 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—5th year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$5057-$6155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week, etc., Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads. General management of BKM services and 
BKM book selection, under sympathetic not restric- 
tive supervision. Two assistants (Clerk and Driver- 
Clerk). Apply to Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac Public Library, 60 E. Pike St, Pontiac, 


Mich. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES: New position, 
assistant children’s librarian (Librarian I). BA 
and 5th year library degree required. Salary $5075- 
$5330-$5590-$5870-$6155. (Start at 2nd step for suc- 
cessful appropriate experience), Beautiful new Main 
Library, good working conditions, very congenial 
staff, and the Children’s Librarian a fine person to 
work for. Apply to Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librar- 
ian, Pontiac Publfe Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, 


ich. 

LIBRARIAN I, Reference department. Graduate 
degree required. Salary $5244~-$6300. 40-hour week, 
160 hours annual leave, 96 hours annual sick leave. 
Social Security and state retirement plan. Apply 
Dan A, Williams, Director, Public Library, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 

MACMURRAY COLLEGE LIBRARY needs a 
circulation librarian and a reference librarian for 
fall 1962. Library degree required, experience de- 
sirable. Both positions carry faculty rank. College 
retirement plan, Social Security, TIAA major medi- 
eal and disability insurance. Salary open but not 
less than $5700. Write Librarian, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, IU. 

ADULT CATALOGER for a vigorous collection in 
a beautiful, library-minded community of 140,000. 
New building in the works. State retirement system, 
Social Security, insurance benefits, 22 working days 


vacation. Salary starts at $5800. Some previous cata- 
loging experience required. (Also ADULT PUBLIC 
SERVICE opening for beginning librarian at $4800.) 
Write Bernard Schwab, Director, Madison Public 
Library, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 

GENESEE COUNTY LIBRARY. Two openings for 
general adult assistants, Library degree required. 
Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan and other bene- 
fits. Apply Genesee County Library, 4195 W. Pasa- 
dena, Flint 4, Mich. 

ADULT SERVICES: Versatile library school grad- 
uate urgently needed for. rapidly expanding library 
services in pleasant, progressive, fast-growing com- 
munity of 15,000. Varied duties include reference, 
cataloging, public relations, and work with groups. 
Salary open; vacation 2 to 4 weeks; Social Security 
and municipal retirement; hospital and surgical in- 
surance partly paid. Apply Miss Edith Dudgeon, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE LIBRARY, GRINNELL, 
IOWA—Assistant cataloger. Beginning September 
1962. With or without experience. Library degree 
necessary. Faculty status TIAA, Social ` Security, 
group insurance. 40-hour week, one month’s vaca- 
tion. Apply Henry Alden, Librarian. 

ROCK ISLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a 
reference librarian and a cataloger. Library Sci- 
ence degree required. Five-day, 37%4-hour week. 
Excellent retirement plan. Salary range: $5500-$6000, 
depending upon qualifications and experience. Apply 
to Rock Island Public Library, Rock Island, Il. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN with degree or experi- 
ence in academic library. Salary to 36000 plus 734% 
TIAA retirement annuity, 8 weeks’ vacation, 35-hour 
week. Full-time clerical assistant. Small men’s col- 
lege (550 students), beautiful campus, charming 
village, 50 miles NE of Columbus. Occupy new 
$l-million building this summer. Write Edward 
Heintz, Librarian, Kenyon College Library, Gambier, 


hio. - 

EVENING SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Young man. 
Library school degree. Experience desirable. To 
work four evenings a week and afternoons. New 
building ready in early 1963. Salary according to 
qualifications. Open Sept. 1. Write H Boisen, 
Librarian, Butler University, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, FIRST ASSISTANT. 
$5780-$6860 (7 steps). Open July 1 because of re- 
tirement. Variety and informality in department re- 
sponsible for system fiction, records, films, and 
community relations through book talks, program 
planning, discussion groups. Fifth year degree plus 
minimum two years’ experience, including training 
or experience in audio-visual. New building under- 
way. Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Miss Alta Parks, 
Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

LIBRARIAN FOR SCHOOL OF NURSING. De- 
gree in L.S. preferred. Interest and knowledge in 
medical~—surgical nursing desired. Excellent policies. 
Salary open. Conveniently located near Lincoln Park. 
Apply Director of Nurses, Augustana Hospital 
School of Nursing, 411 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 14, 


Ml. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT needed for public li- 
brary in industrial city of 70,000 near Cleveland. 
New air-conditioned building, 5-day week, 1-month 
vacation, cumulative sick leave, state retirement sys- 
tem. Salary $4900-$5300, depending on experience. 
Apply Miss Marion M. King, Lorain Public Library, 
Lorain, Ohio. 

AVAILABLE NOW: 1) First assistant, catalog de- 
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partment. Beginning salary up to $6721, depending 
on experience. Minimum of 2 years’ experience re- 
quired. Annual salary increased to $7565. 2) Adult 
services assistant, catalog assistant with beginning 
salaries up to $6150. Annual salary increases to 
$6923, Library degree required for all positions. Ap- 
ply Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 E. 
Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN-——Dynamic community of 
20,000. Extensive remodeling of building just com- 
pleted. Public relations and administrative ability of 
utmost imortance. Salary competitive in all respects 
for qualified applicant. Write Mrs. Fred Scherer, 
546% Guthrie St, Ottawa, Ill, Secretary Reddick’s 
Library Board. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATIVE POSI- 
TION. System of 33 junior and senior high school 
libraries in Cleveland requires an assistant head. 
Book selection, central clearing house work, and 
supervision by Public Library under a contract with 
Cleveland Board of Education. Remarkable oppor- 
tunity for excellent supervisory experience in this 
field. Strong school library experience essential, espe- 
cially in elementary or junior high schools. Salary 
range $6560-$8000. Address Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for public library in 
college town of 21,000. Position open July 1, 1962. 
College graduate, one year training accredited li- 
brary school. Salary open. Five-day week, four weeks’ 
vacation, Social Security, Ilinois municipal retire- 
ment. Apply Miss Dorothy M. Fenton, Librarian, 
Public Library, Jacksonville, Hl. 

RETIREES. Recent and immediately prospective 
retirees interested in full- or part-time professional 
work, especially general cataloging or cataloging of 
serials or music, who would like to live in a 
small college town 35 miles from Cleveland, please 
write to Eileen Thornton, Oberlin College Library, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY, industrial but 
attractive city on beautiful Lake Winnebago in Wis- 
consin Fox River Valley, has immediate openings for 
the following: Reference librarian to reorganize and 
expand reference services and extension librarian to 
head extension department and promote service in 
Winnebago County; salary $5232~$6060, depending 
on experience. General assistant to be readers’ ad- 
viser, develop book lists, aid in book selection, and 
help at circulation desk; salary $4644-$5388, de- 
pending upon experience. All positions require 
graduate library degree in addition to Liberal Arts 
degree. Twelve days sick leave a year cumulative 
to 90, l-month vacation, Wisconsin retirement plus 
Social Security, hospitalization, and life insurance. 
Send resume of qualifications, with small photo, to 
Leonard B. Archer, Director, Oshkosh Public Library, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

CATALOGER for public library with a book 
budget of $17,500. Newly remodeled catalog depart- 
ment. 38-hour, five-day week, sick leave, Social Se- 
curity, 4 weeks’ vacation. Salary range $5000-$6000. 
Council Bluffs is a medium-sized town with the ad- 
vantages of a large city within fifteen minutes by 
bus. Apply Mildred K. Smock, Librarian, Free Pub- 
lic Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

HEAD CATALOGER. Charles Stewart Mott Li- 
brary, a unique joint library serving Flint Junior Col- 
lege and Flint College of the University of Michigan. 
New building. Professional growth encouraged. 
Three years’ experience, fifth year library degree re- 
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quired. Salary range $6150-$7565. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Cataloging staff of two professionals, four 
clericals. Can interview at Miami Beach. Apply J. W. 
Pirie, Librarian, Charles Stewart Mott Library, Flint, 


1c. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Charles Stewart 
Mott Library, a unique joint library serving Flint, 
Junior College and Flint College of the University 
of Michigan. New building. Professional growth en- 
couraged. Fifth year library degree required; will 
consider applicant having no experience. Salary 
range $5305-$6923. Usual fringe benefits. Can inter- 
view at Miami Beach. Apply J. W. Pirie, Librarian, 
Charles Stewart Mott Library, Flint, Mich. 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. Cataloger 
to head original cataloging section. Library Science 
degree plus two years’ experience in humanities 
cataloging required. $6600 minimum salary. One 
month vacation, sick leave, and good retirement plan. 
Apply Merrill M. Jones, Assistant Director of Li- 
braries, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

mountain plains 
TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN to expand Cement Re- 
search Laboratory Library in Fort Collins, Colorado 
(60 miles north of Denver). Frequent contact with 
other libraries in area. Ability to prepare papers for 
review and consideration by top management. Salary 
open. Employee benefits: paid pension plan, group 
insurance, accident and sickness insurance, liberal 
vacation. Contact Mr. Truman Smith, Personnel 
Supervisor, Ideal Cement Company, 821 Seventeenth 
St., Denver 2, Colo. 

HELP WANTED: Head librarian for public li- 
brary in thriving city of 10,000. Attractive air-condi- 
tioned building, friendly cooperative community. Li- 
brary degree required. Salary dependent on train- 
ing and experience. 40-hour week, l-month vacation 
annually. Social Security. Position open August l, 
1962. Send application to Mrs. Paul J. Weir, Secre- 
tary, Library Board, 435 W. 3rd St., Dickinson, N.D. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a prosperous university 
town of 35,000 in the Red River Valley. Library Sci- 
ence degree. Opening immediate for experienced li- 
brarian. Inexperienced person would work six months 
as assistant librarian first. Good public relations 
needed to push building program and promote county 
or regional library service. 40-hour week, month’s 
vacation, cumulative sick leave, Social Security. 
Salary open. Apply Mrs. Richard E. Frank, Librarian, 
Grand Forks Public Library, Grand Forks, N.D 

POSITION OPEN. Young Peoples Librarian, Li- 
brary Science degree. A challenging opportunity to 
work with young adults in cooperation with schools, 
Have complete charge of attractive department, three 
assistants, ample book budget. Starting salary $4860- 
$5520 depending upon experience. Annual salary in- 
creases to $6300 plus additional longevity increments. 
Civil Service status with vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, retirement plan, Social Security. Apply to 
Miss Catherine Schoenmann, Librarian, Carnegie 


Free Public Library, Sioux Falls, S.D. 


southwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—to serve a community 
of 90,000. Fifth year degree, experience preferable. 
Salary open. Apply Miss Thelma Andrews, Librarian, 
Abilene Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 
CATALOGER TO HEAD DEPT.—staff includes 
one librarian IJ and one typist. 40-hr. work week. 
City of 90,000. Salary open. Apply Miss Thelma 
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Andrews, Librarian, Abilene Public Library, Abi- 
lene, Tex. ; ae 
OKLAHOMA-~—Assistant librarian for acquisitions 
‘and circulation, with supervision and reference as- 
signments. Position is in special library, with be- 
ginning salary- range $4300 to $5300. Write B-209. 


. pacific northwest 


LIBRARIAN for new spacious library opened Feb. 
1962 in Puyallup, Wash. 38 miles from Seattle and 
Century 21 World’s Fair. L.S: degree, excellent op- 
portunity, salary $6000, state retirement, vacation, 
sick leave, fringe benefits. Write Mrs. Louis Doud, 
a Library Board, 825 Eighth St. N.W., Puyallup, 


ash. 

POSITION OPEN. County librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375, Re- 
gional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out courity. Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe benefits, 
one month’s vacation. Apply Emile Bachand, Chair- 


man, Library Board, Crook County Library, Prine-: 


ville, Ore, 

_ AREA LIBRARIAN-——Moses Lake, Washington. Be- 
ginning salary $6144. Booming regional center for 
only 5-county operation in U.S. Serves newly settled 
Columbia Basin where mastodon bones are under- 
foot, jet planes overhead. Invigorating desert climate. 
Supervise community, bookmobile staffs. Young hi- 
level public, strong adult education programs; circ. 
200,000 yearly. Chance to plan new building. Degree, 
experience required. Open March 1, 1962. Apply Di- 
rector, North Central Regional Library, 310. Douglas 
St., Wenatchee, Wash. Boi 

CATALOGER with some experience wanted by 
Pacific Northwest University Library. Ideal surround- 
ings, good climate. New, functional, modular build- 
ing. Optimum working conditions, friendly, informal 
atmosphere. Group medical, Hospitalization insur- 
ance; Social Security; State and TIAA retirement. 
Good beginning salary, subsequent salary increases 
to right person. Write B-184. 

IF CENTURY 21 is your goal why not take a job 
in Washington and see the Fair at home? Longview 
is only 130 miles from Seattle (50 miles from Port- 
land). We need a catalog librarian and you need a 
job. For attractive details, write Mrs. Mildred Keith 
Horn, Librarian, Longview Public Library, Long- 
view, Was , 

HEAD CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN in rapidly 
growing land-grdnt institution in the heart of the 
Rockies. Professional library degree required, plus 
two years’ experience in circulation work. Salary 
open. Available July 1 or later. Beautiful new build- 
ing with excellent working conditions, 28 days annual 
vacation, 8th quarter leave, Social Security, state re- 
tirement. Apply to Librarian, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont. 

LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE LIBRARY in 
Portland, Oregon, has two positions for library school 
graduates, Adequate salary, faculty status, fringe 
benefits. New building in planning stage. Write Li- 
brarian, Lewis and Clark College Library, Portland 
19, Ore. . 

far west 
BRANCHES AND CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. 
Degree in Library Science and 5 yrs. professional 
exp., including supervisory responsibility. Sal. $506- 
$627, which may be set above min. depending upon 
- qualifications. Apply by May 18, 1962, Glendale 


- 


Civil Service, 613 E. Broadway, Glendale 5, Calif., 
CI 4-4651. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. City of Beverly Hills, 
California, is looking for a children’s librarian for 
immediate placement. Minimum requirements: Grad- 
uation from college plus one year of graduate study 
in an accredited library school and two years’ ex- 
perience in library work with children. Salary: 
$462-$571 per month. An applicant with above mini- 
mum requirements can start above entry salary level. 
All Civil Service benefits, including paid vacations, 
sick leave, medical insurance plan, and holidays. 
Apply Beverly Hills Personnel Office, 450 N. Crescent 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif, CR 6-6181-BR 2-2113. 

ASSISTANT CATALOG LIBRARIAN. Immediate 
placement. Minimum requirements: Experience is 
desirable but not required. Salary: $415-$514 per 
month, An applicant with above minimum require- 
ments can start above entry salary level. All Civil 
Service benefits, including paid vacations, sick leave, 
medical insurance plan, and holidays. Apply Bev- 
erly Hills Personnel. Office, 450 N. Crescent Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., CR 6-6181-BR 2-2113. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN—-$25 to $490, Immediate 
openings, interesting public library positions, Oak 
land, Calif. Attractive employment benefits, Library 
school graduation or college. graduation plus profes- 
sional level library experience. Room 100, City 
Hall, Oakland, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN J—Immediate opportunities in mod- - 
ern fully equipped library. Professional atmosphere, 
excellent community relations, liberal employee bene- 
fits. Completion of standard course in an accredited 
library school—substitution permissible. Salary 
$4944-$6024, depending upon qualifications. Contact 
Kern County Personne] Department, Civic Center, 
Bakersfield, Calif. - 

GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 
tem has two professional openings. Librarian 1— 
Children’s Division, Librarian I—Reference Division, 
(5-step salary scale $454-$552) with automatic ad- 
vancement to 2nd step after 6 months. 40-hour, 5-day 
work week; 12 days’ sick leave; 12 days’ vacation, 
Social Security, state retirement, and health insur- 
ance. For application and details write Director of 
Library Service, Public Library of Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 


2, Calif. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES with the City of San 
Diego library system. Position available in reference, 
children’s and technical services. Outstanding em- 
ployee perquisites include annual vacation, sick 
leave, health insurance. Range of $5236 to $6384, 


_ starting salary open depending on qualifications. In- 


quire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 Pacific High- 
way, San Diego, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN—To have charge of the- 
Children’s Reading Room of the Merced County Free 
Library. Merced County is located in the center of 
California’s fertile San Joaquin Valley. Requires 
graduation from a recognized college or university 
supplemented by one year of graduate study in an 
accredited library school and 2 years of full-time paid 


- experience in professional library work. Salary $395- 


$481; liberal vacation; sick leave; medical and hos- 
pitalization insurance; county retirement and Social 
Security. Apply: Merced County Personnel Depart- 
ment, Courts Building, 21st and M Sts., Merced, 
Calif. : 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN is needed to help 
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us meet ALA STANDARDS! We offer a good loca- 
tion, excellent facilities, stimulating working hours, 
and a chance to grow along with a fine service or- 
ganization—the Fresno County School Library. Write 
Mr. Walter G. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, 
2314 Mariposa, Fresno 21, Calif. 


CITY LIBRARIAN. Salary $10,344-$12,576. Chal- - 


lenging administrative position in culturally oriented 
city of 111,000. Main library and four branch li- 
braries with over 55,000 registered borrowers. Re- 
quires graduation from a recognized college or uni- 
versity, successful completion of a year of graduate 
work in an ALA-accredited school and at least 3 
years of recent, progressively responsible, profes- 
sional public library experience. .Experience which 
has included a considerable amount of supervision of 
professional staff, work planning, programming, and 
budgeting is highly desirable. Many employee bene- 
fits. Apply by July 2, 1962, to Director of Personnel, 
Room: 19, City Hall, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN to start July 1, 1962, ordering and 
processing materials for library in new high school 
scheduled to open in September 1963. Degree or 
certificate required. Salary open. Write Personnel 
Office, Chaffey High School District, Ontario, Calif. 

SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA (population 
72,900). Immediate openings for Librarian I, $425- 
$518, and Librarian II, $493-$599; openings in refer- 
ence, cataloging or children’s work; good fringe 
benefits; excellent climate and library facilities; 
new expanded facilities planned. Apply Personnel 
Department, City Hall, Santa Clara, Calif. 

SUPERVISING LIBRARIAN III needed for ex- 
tension service in city-county library system. Re- 
quires ALA-accredited library school degree and 
four years professional experience, including at least 
two in a supervisory capacity. Salary $552~$671. 
Five-day, forty-hour work week, vacation, sick leave, 
health insurance, Social Security, and state retire- 
ment plan. First increment after six months. Apply 
Director of Library Services, Public Library, Stock- 
ton and San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


hawaii 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for public library in 
Honolulu and in Wailuku, Maui, to provide bookmo- 
bile and other children’s library services. CHIL- 
DREN’S LIBRARIAN III to supervise library serv- 
ice program for children on Kauai. BLS from ALA 
accredited college and for the Í, 1 year and for the 
HI, 3 years professional children’s library experi- 
ence. $5328-$6468 (I). and $6468-$7860 (JI). Con- 
tact Dept. of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu. 

canada 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN wanted for the Lakehead 
College of Arts, Science and Technology. New, 
modern, rapidly expanding library with a staff of 
seven, plus student and summer help. This position 
offers faculty status, Interesting experience, and 
plenty of hard work. It provides pleasant working 
conditions, liberal holidays, very competitive salary, 
possibilities for advancement, as this college is ex- 
panding and moving towards degree-granting status. 
Experience in academic libraries and in L.C. cata- 
loguing desirable. BA or better from an accredited 
university and a postgraduate degree from an ac- 
credited library school essential. Apply H. S. Braun, 
Secretary of the Board of Governors, Lakehead Col- 
loge of Arts, Science and Technology, Port Arthur, 
nt, 
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POSITION OPEN for chief librarian in rapidly 
growing modern university; new library building. 
Fifth year library degree, experience in academic 
libraries, administrative and planning ability re- 
quired. One month’s vacation each year with every 
fourth summer off. Contributory pension plan and 
comprehensive group insurance—medical benefit plan. 
Salary will be dependent upon qualifications and ex- 
perience. Applications with curriculum vitae, names 
of three referees, and recent photograph should be 
sent to the President, Memorial University of New- 
foundland, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Can. 

HEAD CATALOGER WANTED, Provincial capi- 
tal, 300,000 population. To supervise seven profes- 
sional librarians and twelve clericals; new full form 
catalog; Dewey; rules strictly adhered to; all cata- 
loging and mechanical equipment available; 6230 
new titles cataloged and 44,613 volumes processed 
in 1961. Must have proven organizing and adminis- 
trative ability. Salary open. Apply for details, Ed- 
monton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN-—AMSLS, fiftyish, experience secondary 
and college teaching, school and college libraries, 
now in college library, wants interesting change. 
Write B-202-W. 

WOMAN desires challenging opportunity. In- 
creased responsibility in children’s publ. or library 
work, administrative capacity. BS in educ., MLS, 
4 yrs. elem. school library exp., teaching exp., busi- 
ness exp. Prefer loc. northern N.J., Long Island, 
NYC area. Will consider West Indies, too. Available 
Sept., 1962. Write B-203-W. 

MALE—40, married, 38 hrs. beyond MLS, desires 
admin. position. Reference experience plus 9 yrs, as 
head of acquis. in coll. & univ. libs. Good language 
background. Professionally active. Write B-205-W. 

WOMAN—MA (Library Science), school and 
junior college teaching and library experience de- 
sires position not paid by a school board, but in- 
cluding Social Security. Write B-206-W. 

COLLEGE POSITION: Elementary school li- 
brarian desires university summer school teaching 
position. Previous experience in teaching Children’s 
Literature and School Library Administration, 
in Education, MS in Library Science. Write B-207-W. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION (technical services, readers services) 
sought by male, 47, BSLS, MA & Ph.D., 16 yrs.’ ex- 
perience university acquisition, reference, some cata- 
loging. Write B-210-W. 

NURSING SCHOOL, HOSPITAL LIBRARY, 
MEDICAL REFERENCE, OR INDEXING. Compe- 
tent to organize, etc., small library. Plenty of prac- 
tical experience but not degree. Desire to relocate in 

small or medium-sized town, preferably West. 


a 
Write B-211-W. : 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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COMPACT and 
EASY TO READ 


- Lightweight paper used for | 
the O-P format of U-M results `} 
in compact volumes. Quality re- 
production rivals original print- 
ing in clarityeand readability. 
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k Catalogue Ready 


Now 6000 Titles 
Available At Only i 
3⁄2ċ¢ Per Octavo Page 


Want lists grow shorter and shorter as 
University Microfilms’ O-P Book program 
keeps expanding. Perhaps all your current 
requests can be filled by referring to this 
new catalogue. Send for your copy. 


Russian Literature 


A rapidly growing feature of O-P books 
is the large Russian Literature section. 
1000 titles are now included — reproduc- 
tions of the most noted works, for use by 
Russian scholars and teachers. It is an in- 
expensive way to provide students with 
source materials. l 

Prices of O-P Books have no relation to 
scarcity or demand. All standard size vol- 
umes cost 314¢ per page including durable 
binding and paper cover (see photo). Rus- 
sian books slightly more. Library bindings 


are available. Details in catalogue. 
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LPTURE 





' When man first reached for expression, % 
© -> Sculpture and painting came into being. 

-Examples of these two living arts have 

' ‘re-created the story of ancient life and 

_” times; have revealed pictures from the 

past when no spoken or written communi- 

cation existed. 

In modern education, pictorial presen-  " 

tation is a powerful part of learning. 

World Book Encyclopedia recognizes the 

, value of visual aids and blends words with 

' ‘pictures, charts, maps, and diagrams to 

make reference reading a memorable 

experience. 

World: Book is far more than an ency- 
clopedia for the young who wish to learn: 
It is also edited for those who wish to stay 
young through learning. 
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REINFORCED 
BINDINGS 


Ask yourself this question. scence 
How can | get the most value when | buy books? 


The answer, of course, is quite simple as most experienced librarians 
can testify . . . Ignore all the fancy claims. Find out if Library Binding in 
advertising actually means Library Binding as defined in the Standards of 
the Library Binding Institute. 


There's one way to be sure of getting genuine Library Binding which 
will give you the most circulation per dollar. Buy ‘Bound-to-Stay-Bound” 
Prebound Books. They not only meet all of the specifications found ,in the 


Lane gy, 


A ABRA ` ‘ * 
Sa ~ aN materials are your guarantees of quality and performance. 
jay sae) 
i E i ght te ba 
= le Bound-to-Stay-Bound™’ Prebound Books —— there are al- 
C A most 20,000 popular titles —- will best serve you and 
NON LS your library. Send for catalogs today. 
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1S TOUGHER book pockets from Demeco! 








! it's longer-lasting 











q Made of a specially developed index bristol 
to Demco specifications to withstand 
hard library use! 











The way you responded to our improved 
book pockets told us you appreciated 
the extra work it takes to develop 
better library products. So we gave our 
research department another goal— 
“find a better book card.” 


Now we have it—a special index bristol Available in 


developed especially for book cards i 17] STYLES 

and designed to stand up under 

a a A cord raving i 6 COLORS 

at the edges. To insure this high quality TPs 

at all times and maintain strict color 2 WEIGHTS 


control, every book card run 
is laboratory tested. 


Demco book cards are cut with the Y AT NO 
grain running the long way : | | 
—will not sag in the charging tray. INCREASE | 
Columns are always uniform : 


and in perfect alignment. à IN PRICE! 


With Demco book cards you save 
money because they last longer. 
Try them on your next order. 
Your money back if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 


Write today for prices. 


See you at the ALA Convention, 
Miami Beach, Booths 106 - 108. 









For Complete Details Write For Deseriptive Folder 
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OVER 50 YEARS n 
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‘The 
two 
faces 
of 
Germany, 


revealed in Compton’s through 
continuous and area revision 


Events with far-reaching consequences 
take place so rapidly in this divided 
country that no encyclopedia can pre- 
sent a realistic picture without contin- 
uous revision of the subject. Neither 
can it be presented accurately without 
area revision, since changing facts affect 
related material in other volumes. 
That is why Compton’s practices 
both continuous and area revision. The 
1962 edition of Compton’s contains ex- 
tensive new material on Germany. New 
articles on East Germany, West Ger- 
many, German Language, and German 
Literature have been added as well as 
two new fact summaries. In addition, 
all other articles on Germany have un- 
dergone sweeping revision. And all re- 





F. E. Compton & Company * 


In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd. » 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


Compton Building > 







lated articles have been revised to keep 
the information consistent throughout 
the entire set. The vast amount of 
interesting, accurate, and up-to-date in- 
formation found in all of these articles 
sheds new light on this tortured country. 

This practice of continuous and area 
revision is only one of the many rea- 
sons why we say compare Compton’s. 
We believe you'll agree Compton’s is 
the most modern, up-to-date and useful 
encyclopedia for libraries and schools. 


Compto nsf 
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FIRST IN QUALITY 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


207 Queens Quay West + Toronto 1, Ontario 


June 1962 








pera Rekoni 
JUNE COVER 


First grader Roy Nonamaker of 
Westgate Elementary School, 
bearing his first library card, 
steps down from Bookmobile H 
in Louisiana’s Jefferson Parish. 
More than 200 first graders 
-along with Roy received their 
-` first cards on a spring morning 
at the school. 








The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted, 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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Books to Span) 
East and West 
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Exciting New Titles 


EARLY AMERICAN WARE 

by Mary Earle Gould, contains a wealth of classified 
and catalogued information on the origin of every 
kind of primitive and antique American wooden- 
ware. A gem of a book for the layman, student, 
collector and dealer. Lavishly illustrated with nearly 
200 halftones. 
246 pages 


CHINESE JADE 
THROUGHOUT THE AGES 
by Stanley Charles Mott. A superb review of the 
characteristics, decoration, folklore and symbolism 
of jade carvings from early records through the 
20th century. 39 magnificent color plates, 100 in 
black and white and 73 line drawings. 
376 pages Laminated jacket Boxed 


THE MODERN READER’S JAPANESE- 
ENGLISH CHARACTER DICTIONARY 
by Andrew Nathaniel Nelson, Ph.D. Scientifically 
arranged, practical and up-to-date, with appendices 
and bibliography. Around 5,000 characters and 
70,000 compounds with Japanese pronunciation and 
English definition are given. 
1048 pages 


JUDO TRAINING METHODS 
by Takahiko Ishikawa and Donn F. Draeger. Exer- 
cises to condition the body, techniques, training 
schedules, advice. tips by Japanese Judo experts, 
makers of champions, are included. Approx. 1,000 
illustrations, charts. 
328 pages 


PAPER DOLLS OF OLD JAPAN 
by Yamanaski Tacko, translation by C. A. Pomeroy. 
Directions and patterns for six traditional Japanese 
paper dolls, with special attention to dress and hair 
styles. This book, with its photographs of elaborate 
and authentic paper dolls belongs in all craft and 
collectors’ libraries. 

49 pages Color photos, line drawings 


JAPANESE PAPER DOLL-MAKING KIT ; 
contains a doll made by hand in Japan, paper, ma- 
terial for hair and face. Makes 6 similar dolls. 
$1.25 
A full display of titles at our booth #215 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
Publisher 


Cloth covered $7.50 


$15.00 


$12.50 


$8.50 


$3.95 


Rutland, Vermont 
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MIAMI BEACH TOURS 


Tours for the Miami Beach Conference have 
been scheduled for the afternoon of Thursday, 
June 21. Buses will leave from and return to 
the Fontainebleau Hotel or some nearby point. 

Libraries to be visited will include the Uni- 
versity of Miamis new multimillion-dollar 
building, Barry College, several schools of the 
Dade County school system as well as the 
county’s educational TV studios and its central 
cataloging unit, and the Miami Public Library 
system. 

Educational and entertaining will be visits to 
the world-famous Seaquarium and to the Parrot 
Jungle, a natural Florida hammock of unspoiled 
beauty. 

The city of Coral Gables, unique for its 
planned suburban living, has extended an in- 
vitation to a three-hour bus tour of this “City 
Beautiful” with a stop at the Fairchild Tropical 
Gardens, the only tropical gardens in the con- 
tinental United States. This tour is free, but 
attendance will be limited. 

Especially designed for wives and families of 
delegates is a sightseeing-shopping tour. This 
will be offered Tuesday and Wednesday, June 
19 and 20, and will feature a morning of sight- 
seeing in four Greater Miami communities, a 
luncheon at Hialeah Park, tea and a fashion 
modeling at a Miami department store in the 
afternoon. 

Detailed information and ¢tickets for these 
eight tours will be available at the Tours desk 
during the conference—George W. Rosner, 
chairman, Tours and Entertainment Committee. 
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C. B. McKinney, a Bell Telephone engineer work- 
ing on the communications satellite which is to be 
launched about the time of the Miami Beach 
Conference, will speak on “Frontiers in World- 
wide Communication” at the Public Relations 
Workshop on June 16. Reservations for this work- 
shop are still open. Write to the Library Adminis- 
tration Division at ALA headquarters. 


* 
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A workshop for army supervisory librarians will 
be conducted at the Sorrento Hotel in Miami 
Beach June 13-16 by the Department of the 
Army. The purpose of the workshop is to study 
the reading needs of military personnel and the 
direction of education within the army, and to im- 
prove library administration. The librarians who 
will attend are the army’s key personnel from 
commands throughout the world, in Europe, 


Korea, Okinawa, Japan, and the Caribbean, as 


well as in the United States. 


* 


The Adult Basic Education Bill described in the- 
May Washington Report has a new House num- 
ber, H.R.10896, which should be used by those 
who communicate with their congressmen about 
it. The new bill, introduced by the original 
sponsor, Representative Carl Perkins (D., Ky.), 
varies from earlier versions in that it requires 
that federal funds be matched by the states 
during the last three years of the program. 


* 


The School Library Development Project has 
published two eight-page “Guides for Planning 
School Library Development,” one for school 
districts, the other for individual schools. The 
first two pages of each guide state briefly the 
need for school libraries and ways of working 
for their establishment. Part Two of each guide 
is a graphic presentation of the steps to be 
taken in starting the basic elements of school 
library programs: personnel, budget, materials, 
quarters and equipment, operation, and services 
to pupils and teachers. The guides are designed 
for joint use by school administrators, super- 
visory personnel, teachers, librarians, parents, 
and other interested citizens. Order from the 
project at ALA headquarters; single copies 
free; multiple copies 10¢ each; 100 for $8.00; 
500 for $25.00. 


* 


Gail Plummer’s “After 53 Years—a New Li- 
brary” has been reprinted from the March 
issue of the Bulletin—single copies free, $4.00 
a hundred from the Public Library Association. 


* 


The July-August Bulletin will appear late in July 
and will report the highlights of the Miami Beach 
Conference. 00o 
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VANISHING 








Dry Transparent 
Mending Tape 


The manufacturer of world famcus Seal dry 
mounting presses and materiais suggests 
Vanishing Patch; the dry, non-tacky, non- 
curling, permanently clear edge tape for torn 
pages, maps and other paper mending 
problems. Simply pass the electric Patch 
Welder over patch, and it’s permanently 
mended! Permanently smooth and clear. 


Complete Kit (1 strips & welder) ....... $5.45 


Package 250 strips 1” x II” oo. 2.85 
ya" x 500’ Roll Vanishing Patch ......... 4.20 
1” x 500° Vanishing Patch ................. 5.45 
Electric Patch Welder n, 2.75 


TACKINESS 
BLACK EDGE 
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The University of Colorado Library was the first 
American University Library to cperate on a full 
subject divisional plan and on a full open-shelf 
basis. These innovations, plus a continuing pro- 
gram of expansion and modernization, make it 
one of the most efficiently operated libraries in 
the country. a 


oo oa 


. 


Globe-Wernicke time-motion engineered book . 
stack equipment was an important consideration , 
in the design and construction of recent additions 
to this library system. 


If you are considering a new library or moderniz- ' 
ing your existing one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s | 
free Library Planning Staff for personal service. 

Write today for complete information, Dept. Q-6. 


CGCLOBE-WERINICKE 


... makes business a pleasure ` 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. e CINCINNATI 12, OHIO / GiobecWernicke Industries, Inc. 


` 
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_ Arthur — 


By Ruopa Levine. Illustrated by Everetr Arson. 
An odd bird, a strange bird, a very private bird, 
adventures through a winter in New York. 

4-8; N-3 $3.25 Spartan Binding” $3.29 net 





| The Three Robbers 


; Written and illustrated by Tomi Unerrer. In the 
HERE ARE OUR dark of night they roamed the roads until .. . they 


met a girl named Tiffany. 
FIRST BOOKS, PUBLISHED eS: N-3, $3.50. Spartan Binding*” S;.gr net 
THIS SPRING: 









Adam ’s Book of Odd Creatures 


Written and illustrated by Joseren Low. Ancestor 
Adam solves a problem by combining the alpha- 
bet with some very odd names. 

4-8; N-3 $3.50 Spartan Binding*, $3.41 net 





» 
Siac: 
A d / | © Playtime in Africa ' 
n al of Our By Erua SUTHERLAND, Photograshs by Wiis E. 
w ; Bett, A teacher of Ghana presents her geile 
j through the children she knows. Photographs and 
fall books, all twelve, — Simtsnsive 


7-113 2-5 $3.00 Spartan Binding* $2.77 net 


can be seen in Booth 15. 





Mama, I Wish I Was Snow 
Child, You’d Be Very Cold 
By Rur Krauss. Illustrated by Erren Raskin. 


t heneum Mama’s replies are what make this dialogue be- 







tween a mother and a child so delightful. 
4-7; N-2 $2.50 Spartan Binding* $2.67 net 





The Seven Voyages of 


ooks for Sindbad the Sailor 


Illustrated by Pmr Reep. A new edition of the 
classic story, beautifully illustrated with six-color 
wood engravings. . 


9up;4up $3.25 


h 1 l dr en | | The White House Saga 
PEL By Nanette Kurser. Drawings by Lronarp 
1 .  SLonevsky. An epic of the people whose hard 
work, self-sacrifice, and devotion to the nation 


have molded our national inheritance. 
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READ AND WATCH 
YOUR WORLD GROW 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Publishers of these five titles 
from the ALA’s 50 “Notable Books of 1961” 


HousE WITHOUT A ROOF; RUSSIA AFTER THE HORIZON BOOK OF THE RENAIS- 
FORTY-THREE YEARS OF REVOLUTION SANCE 

By Maurice Gerschon Hindus By the Editors of Horizon Magazine 
MATHEMATICS IN THE MAKING THE FAITH OF A HERETIC 

By Lancelot Thomas Hogben By Walter Arnold Kaufman 


THE SHIP, AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
By Bjorn Landstrom ; 


Institutional De partment 


GARDEN CITY, L. I, NEW YORK 


Doubleday Publications Museum of Modern Art Literary Guild of America, Inc. 

Crime Club © Double D Westerns Anchor + Dolphin Young Adults Division of Literary Guild 
Junior Books © Real Books Image * Made Simple Junior Literary Guild 

Garden City Books * Hanover House Science Study Series Doubleday One Dollar Book Club 

Signal Books American National Red Cross Texts 
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Sunburned Eyelids and Mosqultoes—Perish the 
Thought! 

Pm not often goaded to the point of writing 
about it, but the Miami article by Mr. Bock and 
Miss Wilson in the March Bulletin is more than 
I can swallow. Obviously, Mr. Bock and Miss 
Wilson lived here once, but I would say that it 
must have been a long time ago. 

I’ve been a Miami resident twenty years now, 
and I never heard of anyone with sunburned eye- 
lids until I read about it in the ALA Bulletin. 
The Key deer bothers me, too. I don’t know of 
anvone who has ever seen one, nor does any of 
our 200 staff members know of anyone ever 
sighting one. 

Then there is the matter of mosquitoes. There 
has been no swarm of mosquitoes from the Ever- 
glades over Miami for some years now, and so 
far as a mosquito on the Beach, that’s an out- 


rage! I’ve never bought any insect repellent in 
all my years here. Of course, I’ve never camped 
out in the Everglades either, but I do not think 
any of our ALA delegates will be doing so. The 
Everglades, by the way, is not the place to visit 
in June. The Audubon trips are discontinued in 
the spring and the weather is too hot and dry 
to be pleasant there. © . 

A trip to Key West is definitely worthwhile, 
but Key West is approximately 150 miles away. 
That means the best bet is to go down and stay 
overnight, making the return trip the next day. 

I’m sure I can’t see why anyone would want to 
go to shop in West Palm Beach when the most 
famous resort shopping area in the country is 
within blocks of the Fontainebleau. The Lincoln 
Road Mall is well worth a visit, even though you 
don’t buy a thing. l 

"Tis true that our June weather will be hot, 
but the breezes will be blowing from the ocean 
and our air-conditioning is superior. In fact, a 
light sweater may come in handy to put on when 
you come indoors and to take off when you go 
outside. 

You do have to beware of the sun which can 
produce a nasty sunburn if you stay out too long. 

And, finally, let me put in a plug for the best 
bet of all for the sightseer—a cruise by boat 





The World Publishing Company 
requests the pleasure of your company 
. at Booth #410, ALA Convention 


where you'll find samples of the new 


WORLD LIBRARY BINDINGS 


and a large selection of World titles 


of interest to school.and public libraries. 


The World Publishing Company 


CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
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NO DARKNESS AT ALL ($1.50, paper), the official re- 
port and study guide on the New Delhi Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches by James W. Kennedy, 
has become one of the best-selling religious books of 
the year and continues in steady demand. 


A May release, PREACHING ON RACE ($3.50} promises 
to be another fast-seller judging by its pre-publication 
praise. Written by R. Frederick West, a North Carolina 
minister and author, it has been praised by such diverse 
authorities as Dean Liston Pope of Yale Divinity School 
and Olin T. Binkley, dean of Southeastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


A new book of interest to all church musicians, and we 
believe, unique in its field, is A GUIDEBOOK TO 
WORSHIP SERVICES OF SACRED MUSIC ($2.50). 
Charles H. Heaton, one of the most respected names in 
the church music field, is the author. 


George E. Sweazey’s THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER ($3.50) 
is an exceptionally well-written book for laymen which 
in plain language answers some major questions about 
Christianity which often prove .stumbling blocks to a 


firm belief. 


The Bethany Press 


BOX 179 © ST.LOUIS 66, MO. 
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around Miami. Several are available and afford 
a delightful view of our town. 
ANNE B. McCreary, assistant director 
Miami Public Library 


Bloody but unbowed, Mr. Bock and Miss Wilson 
reply: 1) The cosmetic counters in Miami Beach 
reap a tidy fortune from the sale of creams, eye- 
pads, and plastic goggle-type eyeshades to pre- 
vent sunburned eyelids. The cosmetic industry 
will not thank Mrs. McCreary for her evidence 
that the hazard does not exist. 2) June is not the 
best time to visit the Everglades, but, if there is 
no choice, it is better than no time at all. 3) 
Vindow-shopping on Worth Avenue in Palm 
Beach (not West Palm Beach) is well worth the 
tourists time; the avenue itself is a fine exam- 
ple of the opulent in Florida architecture—Ep. 


Florida's Key deer. 





Pennsylvania Recruitment Project 
Ld 


In her letter in the January issue of the Bulletin, 
Dean Martha Boaz of the School of Library Sci- 
ence of the ‘University of Southern California 
speaks to us sensibly on our approach to recruit- 
ing. She is quite right in her strictures. We must 
make a large-scale effort to persuade talented 


_ individuals to become librarians. 


At a state level, the Pennsylvania Library As- 
sociation, in this year when the presidential 
theme is recruiting, is devoting a substantial 
portion of the association’s budget to such an 
effort. The recruiting committee’s strategy is to 
attack the problem on two fronts: 1) to per- 


suade librarians as individuals to recruit, and 2) 


to alert the general public to the possibilities of 
a career in librarianship. 
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To accomplish the first, the committee is send- 
ing members of its speakers bureau to meetings 
of the district chapters to talk about methods of 
recruiting and to keep the necessity fresh before 
the membership. Another part of the effort is to 
publish recruiting news in the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Association Bulletin and to offer specific 
suggestions for recruiting to loca] librarians. 

To accomplish the second of its large pur- 
poses, the committee is using members of its 
speakers bureau to talk to nonlibrary groups 
about the advantages of librarianship as a ca- 
reer, and is employing a number of public rela- 
tions devices to create a general awareness of li- 
brary possibilities. Speakers are assigned on re- 
quest to women’s clubs, P.T.A.’s, and other com- 
munity groups to speak on subject specialties, 
library services, books, the educational process— 
those topics upon which they are qualified and 
to which recruiting can be made relevant. Local 
radio and television stations carry public serv- 
ice announcements calling the attention of col- 
lege graduates to career and study opportunities. 
Car cards in buses and streetcars convey sim- 
ilar messages. In both Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, the messages direct interested persons to 
write for further information and offer post- 
office box addresses. Each letter is answered 
carefully. The box addresses are being used be- 
cause the committee is directing its efforts to 
recruiting for the profession as a whole rather 
than for particular institutions. A device on li- 
brarianship as a career for postal meters has 
been prepared by Pitney-Bowes for use by large 
institutions having a broad mailing. Library 
tours for students are on the agenda for National 
Library Week in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
Committee members are publishing articles in 
journals read by nonlibrarians. Guidance and 
personnel people have been consulted for sug- 
gestions about how to approach the problem of 
recruiting and with suggestions about the kinds 
of students and educational backgrounds desir- 
able in library work. The committee’s plans are 
expansive and expanding. 

Much that is being done has already been 
tried, but the results of this concentrated effort, 
as measured in responses to advertisements and 
in general interest, have been gratifying. If ALA 
were to set aside so large a proportion of its 
budget as the Pennsylvania Library Association 
has and the amount of staff time required, librar- 
ianship would compete, as it should, with the 
other learned professions for personnel. 

HELEN-JEAN Moore, Ph.D., chairman 

Recruiting Committee 

Pennsylvania Library Association 
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On L J’s List of 
OUTSTANDING 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
1961 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
COUNSELOR 


Valuable help in planning a E 
four-year or two-year college 
program, with full information 
on how to choose the right col- a 
lege for you, plus admission 
requirements, scholarships, ex- 
penses, for 2,000 colleges. 


Paper $3.50 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


More test and study material 
-than any other book of its kind; 
helps locate weak spots and 


correct them. Paper $1.95 
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105 FIFTH AVENUE, NEVZ YORK 3, N, Y. 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of Illi- 
nois Graduate School of Library Science and is 
based on monthly circulation reports from 38 
public libraries which aré known to constitute a 
representative sample of all United States public 
libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popula- 
tion. Each index value is the median of the 38 


libraries’ percentages found when their current 
circulation figures are divided by their own cir- 
culation figure of 1939, 

With this.issue the quarterly indexes are being 
discontinued; the index will be continued on an 
annual basis. 


ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE oF 38 AMERICAN PubLic Lipraries, 1939-60 (1939 = 100) 
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Index Value..... 100 
Percent Juvenile. 33 
Per cent Adult 
Fiction. ......] 46 
Per cent Adult 
Nonfiction. ...} 21 
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A.L.A. Members. . . 
call at Booth No. 11 


for yor FRENCH BOOKS 


during your 1962 Convention 





On display, works published by the reputed 


FRENCH PUBLISHERS 


Delagrave — Julliard 
Hatier -— Laffont 
Mame — Seuil 
. Distributed by: 





lomac Ltée 


The most progressive agents and distributors 
for FRENCH Publishers 
1029, Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal 1, P.Q., Canada 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin 
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_ 1029, Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal 1, P.Q., Canada 


‘“MICROCOSME”’ 


A Series of pocket-size books 


published by SEUIL—Paris 


presents 


LES EDITIONS DU SEUJL—Paris 
are famed all over FRANCE 
for publishing only the best 
contemporary- writers, as 


P. TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
E. MOUNIER 

A. SCHWARZ-BART 

G. BERNANOS 

H. BAZIN, ete. ... 


and also for their thorough 
coverage of all sociological 
problems inherent to FRANCE, 


$ 





On show at BOOTH No. 11, 
1962, A.L.A. Convention 
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Collier’s 
Junior Classics 
Series — 


a completely new selection of the stories and 
poems that young readers love -best—compiled 
by a distinguished board of children’s librarians. 


Ten delightfully illustrated volumes, 
over 500 outstanding stories and poems 

.. all selected by a distinguished edi- 
torial board under the direction of 
Margaret Martignoni, Associate Profes- 
sor, Library School, Catholic University 


of America, Former Children’s Librar- — 


ian at Brooklyn Public Library. 

Each ‘volume in the Collier’s Junior 
Classics Sesies is a distinct and self- 
contained unit graded for a specific level 
of understanding. Each volume has been 
edited by a noted librarian who is fam- 
iliar with the interests and abilities of 
that age group. l 

Most important, you can order Col- 
liers Junior Classics Series as a series or 
as single volumes. The price for the ten- 


volume series is $79.90, but a special 
library discount reduces the price to 
$49.50 for the set or $5.95 per individual 
volume. l 
Here are the titles: A4,B, C: GO!; Once 


Upon a Time; Magic in the Air; Just 


Around the Corner; In Your Own Back- 
yard; Harvest of Holidays; Legends of 
Long Ago; Roads to Greatness; Call of 
Adventure; Gifts from ihe Past. 

For full information on the contents 
and editors of the new Collier’s Junior 
Classics Series and a copy of the teaching 
aid, “Using Colliers Junior Classics 
Series in Elementary School” write to- 
day to: Collier-Macmillan Library Divi- 
sion, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York Il, 
New York. 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY DIVISION 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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Preview of New Fall 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Take a Quick Look... 
See Them at the ALA Convention 
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The Oom-pah Horn. 


By Hildreth T. Wriston 
Illustrated by Charles Geer 


When Benji hides in the trunk of the car to tease 
his sister, his joke misfires. Trapped in the trunk, 
Benji, who takes a dim view of music, ends up at 


a music festival! How he is finally converted to’ 


music makes an amusing story for young readers. 
Ages 8-10. 112 pages. $2.50 


Cherry Stones! 
Garden Swings 


By Ivy O. Eastwick 

Iiustrated by Robert A. Jones i 
Fifty-two lilting, fanciful poems for the readers 
who enjoyed I Rode The Black Horse Far Away. 
There are rhythmical, imaginative accounts of 
all kinds of everyday happenings. Ages 4-10. 
64 pages. $2 





Illustration from The Oom-pah Horn 
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The Jade 
Jaguar Myster 


By Lois Hamilton Fuller 
IHustrated by Mel Silverman 


Young Tok, an Indian boy, becomes involved in 
a mystery—a cave, a valuable map, and a small 
jade jaguar. How he solves the mystery makes 
exciting reading, authentically illustrated and 
spiced with the color and pageantry of the Maya 
Indians. Ages 8-14. 128 pages. $3 


Smoky Mountain 
Sampler 


By May Justus 
Hlustrated by Jean Tamburine 


This warm and readable sampler of stories, 
poems and games from the Smoky Mountain re- 
gion follows the seasons of the year, from “Dog- 
wood Winter” (which comes to the Smokies in 
the spring!) right on through “Company for 
Christmas.” These true-to-life stories paint a 
homespun picture of life among the mountaineers 
—their joys, their sorrows, and their cherished 
traditions. Ages. 8-12. 128 pages. $2.75 


How Basketball 
Began 


By LeGrand 
Illustrated by the author 


Although everybody remembers that Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow, Buttercup, kicked over a lantern 
and started the Chicago fire, hardly anybody 
knows how this led to the first game of basket- 
hall. It all began, of course, when Mrs. O’Leary, 
her five sons and cow, had to leave Chicago. 
Since Boston hadn’t heard of Buttercup, the 
famous fire-starter, the O’Learys found a home 
there. How it all led to basketball makes a fun- 
filled story. Ages 7-11. 64 pages. $2 
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A Street of Churches 


By Katherine Dougherty 
Illustrated by Judith Brown 


A quiet, simply told story of the churches of one 
tcwn—a modern church, an old church, a syno- 
gogue—a church for everyone. Each has mean- 
ing, value and rightness in its own way. Ages 
4-8, 32 pages. $1.25 


As We Think 
With God 


Edited by Edith Frances Welker 
and Phyllis N. Maramarco 
Hlustrated by Arnold Dobrin 


This attractive book is divided into sections such 
as God Speaks to Us, God Gives Us Families, and 
so on. Each section includes stories, prayers, 
Bible verses and hymns for daily devotions. Ages 
8-12. 112 pages. $2.25 


The Merry 
Mad Bachelors 


By Ethelyn M. Parkinson 
Ilustrated by Fritz Kredel 


Chances look dim for the seventh-grade team to 
win the basketball trophy—until Emory String- 
fellow comes to town. The boys try all sorts of 
merry, mad schemes to keep Emory on the team. 
Ages 8-12. 176 pages. $3 


Mountain 
of the Sun 


By Elsa Pedersen 
Illustrated by Anthony D’Adamo 


Yuri was unhappy in Russian Alaska. Forced to 
live with the “mad trapper,” however, he learns 
to love the wilderness and find new meaning in 
his life. Ages 10-up. 224 pages. $3.50 





Illustration from Mountain of the Sun 


Dorie 
of Dogtown Common 


By Anne Eliot 
Illustrated by Kurt Werth 


Dorie is sent to stay on Dogtown Common, near 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, while Grandfather 
goes to fight the British. War does not come to 
Dogtown Common, but Dorie finds plenty of ex- 
citement—the discovery of hidden gunpowder 
and the secret of the witch, Brown Annie. A story 
rich in the atmosphere of life during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Ages 8-12. 192 pages. $3 


Christmas 


Comes Once More 


Selected by Mildred C. Luckhardt 
Ulustrated by Grisha Dotzenko 


Full of the special magic which turns December 
into an enchanted month, this is a collection of 
reverent and inspirational stories and poems by 
many authors—Brooks, Anderson, Tennyson, 
Scott, and Lowell among others. There is a great 
deal of information about the season of Advent, 
and children will enjoy making and using an 
Advent wreath. Ages 8-up. 176 pages. $3.50 


Abingdon Press Booth No. 157 





Abingdon Press 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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WHAT DO YOU RECOMMEND? 


DODLO CENAA 





As a librarian you hear this question every. day. It’s a symbol of the trust . 
placed in you by the reading public. m You belong to a great profession. Like 
doctors and lawyers, you are consulted and trusted. m And as a good librarian, 
like any good professional, you know the tastes and interests of the person - 
‘seeking your advice. m You help to shape the reading habits and attitudes 
of the American public. Librarians make a major contribution to our greatest 
natural resourcė—an alert, informed citizenry. m We’re proud to have played 
a:part in your work for more than 85. years. 


LIBRARY BU REAU the oldest and only full-line library supplier 


and consutans 


Flemington. Fland OFFICE SYSTEMS D 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION >» 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF A PROFESSION 


Rarely are presidential addresses of other as- 
sociations printed in the ALA Bulletin, but the 
combination of keen insight and a fresh point 
of view made Professor Duncan’s “A Li- 
brarian’s First Loyalty” too good to pass up. 
What he says about codes of ethics will make 
us a little uncomfortable, but that is all to the 
good. We have only one small quarrel with the 
article. On page 518 Professor Duncan says 
' of the Library Bill of Rights: “I doubt... 
the wisdom of speaking of a Bill of Rights for 
librarians. That is an American idiom and 
traditon; we [Australians] are cautious (per- 
haps too cautious) about defining our rights, 
and, in any case, it is not the ‘rights’ but the 
‘responsibilities’ of librarians that we wish to 
define—and insist on discharging.” Earlier in 
the article Professor Duncan had correctly 
identified the Library Bill of Rights as a state- 
ment of “basic policies which should govern 
the services of all libraries.” These service poli- 
cies spell out the rights of the library user; 
they confer no rights on the librarian; they 
do give him responsibilities. 

This rather unimportant cavil would have 
been confined to a footnote if the same mis- 
take had not been made by another scholar in 
an article published in the same month, Oc- 
tober 1961, in Library Quarterly. In “From 
Occupation to Profession?” a paper read at 
last summer’s Chicago Graduate Library 
School Conference, Dr. William J. Goode, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Columbia University and 
a distinguished student of professional life and 
organization, said of the ALA Code of Ethics: 
A code reflects the peculiar genius of the pro- 
fession that writes it. How lacking in this code 
is any sense of drama, of moral urgency! How 
absent is a sturdy awareness that the profession 
has a task, a destiny, a set of issues about which 
it is concerned! (page 316) 


The published paper bears this footnote: 


“The ALA Bill of Rights, it should be noted, 
though more forthright in its declarations, was 
not adopted until nine years later and is not 
part of the code.” 

Now this has a very odd sound. In the first 
place, if the Library Bill of Rights does not 
set forth the rights of librarians, it certainly 
does not set forth the rights of the ALA. In 
the second place, Dr. Goode seems to attach 
an almost doctrinaire importance to the fact 
that it is not a part of the Code of Ethics. Must 
the conscience, or sense of mission, of a pro- 
fession be embodied in something identified 
as a Code of Ethics? Can it not be dispersed 
among other documents? 

And what importance is one to attach to 
the fact that it was not adopted until nine 
years after the Code of Ethics? The Library 
Bill of Rights, The Freedom to Read, and the 
other statements librarians live by these days 
were adopted in response to pressures, and 
even today new pressures are being felt and 
the old, generally expressed ideas are being 
further refined. Book selection policies are an 
example. Dr. Goode says: 


The code urges fairness and wisdom in book ac- 
quisitions, a pale and watery exhortation, but 
does not assert the simple ethical duty to follow 
professional principles in this central matter and 
to ignore Jay opinion as irrelevant and incompe- 
tent. 


True enough, but the Library Bill of Rights 
did it better, and the statement recently 
adopted by the Maryland Library Association 
and quoted on the editorial page of the March 
issue of this magazine did it better still. 

Again, in Dr. Goode’s opinion the section 
“suggesting ... an effort to acquire needed ma- 
terials and to make them available” has no 
place in a Code of Ethics. With respect to 
making materials available, the Code says: 
“Impartial service should be rendered to all 
who are entitled to use the library.” Here one 
must contradict Dr. Goode. Such a statement 
must always be in a librarian’s Code of Ethics, 
but when a new code is written, it may use 
the refined and sharpened phrasing of the sec- 
tion recently added to the Library Bill of 
Rights: “The rights of an individual to the use 
of a library should not be denied or abridged 
because of his race, religion, national origins, 
or political views.” 
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Dr. Goode continues belaboring us for our 
“pale and watery exhortation” (and with this 
quotation we shall stop belaboring him) : 


Few clear-cut cases of censorship arise; the li- 
brarian avoids the risk. In a high but unknown 
percentage of instances, the librarian does not 
buy the books which might arouse local critics. 


The citation reveals that this damning state- 
ment is based on the data in Marjorie Fiske’s 
Book Selection and Censorship. Now librarians 
have never denied the validity of Miss Fiske’s 
findings. More than anyone else they know 
how much they have to learn from them—in- 
deed her book was the first winner of the 
ALA Library Literature Award. But when 
others use this book, they should remember 
that Miss Fiske studied California libraries 
only, chiefly the smaller public and school li- 
braries of that state—thus she reports on a 
local situation and a very special one. For this 
reason it is unfortunate that hers is the best 
and most recent study we have of this impor- 
tant subject; one believes and hopes that a 
broader study, made today, would reveal li- 
brarians in a better light. 

Apart from his unawareness of the extent to 
which the Library Bill of Rights and the 
other statements now embody the conscience 
of librarians, Dr. Goode’s paper is a careful 
and accurate delineation of the present status 
of librarianship between occupation and pro- 
fession. His basic point in regard to the code 
—that if we were a full-fledged profession our 
conscience would be embodied in something 
identified as a Code of Ethics—may be a fair 
one. Perhaps part of the “peculiar genius” of 
librarianship which the 1939 code.reveals is 
a tendency to appoint committees to do things 
which committees cannot do, e.g., write. It in- 
cludes too much and it is too general, as most 
committee products are. But its greatest fault 
is one which it could not well avoid: it was 
written too long ago. The post-war jitters of the 
1940’s and early 1950’s were responsible for 
the Library Bill of Rights and The Freedom to 
Read statement. The cold-war jitters of today 
are compelling librarians to reaffirm their be- 
lief in these principles. Efforts to suppress 
Tropic of Cancer without due process of law 
compel us to refine and clarify our position on 
book selection. The integration crisis compels 
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Lieutenant Colonel John Glenn visited Library 21 on 
May 10. Accompanying him are Maryan Reynolds, 
Washington State Librarian, and, far right, Gordon 
Martin, local project director for Library 21. 





Ralph Biasingame, Jr., Pennsylvania's state librarian 
(center) presents checks for $20,000 to John Harvey 
{left), dean of the Drexel Institute Library School, and 
Herold Lancour (right), dean of the new University of 
Pittsburgh library school, on Apri] 8, the first day of 
National Library Week. Payment to the library schools 
was authorized by the state legislature; the money is 
to be used to interest college and high school students 
in careers as professional librarians. The two schools 
will employ personnel for Haison work with high school 
and college counselors, and to write and publish infor- 
mational materials on library service. 





us to sharpen and refine our position on access 
to libraries. A new Code of Ethics, when we 
get it, will not be handed down from heaven 
like the Ten Commandments, it will be distilled 
from the alternate exhilaration, routine work, 


and agony of the lives we are living today. 
eee 
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Little, Brown 
celebrates 125 years 
of creative publishing 


Not too long ago, in addressing a 
gathering of the Booksellers’ League 
of New York, Ogden Nash said, 
“Frankly, I have no use for Messrs. 
Little and Brown. They are both 
dead. It’s the ‘and Company’ Pm 
fond of.” But the “and Company” 
would never have been born without 
the dedicated efforts of Messrs. Little 
and Brown and their able successors. 


TSRS. LITTLE EBRI BRC WH 
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How it all began 


In 1837, Charles C. Little and James 
Brown announced in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser the formation of a 
partnership under the name of 
Charles C. Little and Company for 
the purpose of publishing, importing 
and selling books. It-was a magnifi- 
cent time to found a publishing house 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, William Ellery 
Channing and others made the in- 
tellectual climate of New England 
lively and exciting. In 1841, the flour- 
ishing new firm published James 
Russell Lowell’s A Year's Life and 
announced the complete works of 
George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin, edited by Jared Sparks. 


Books that endure: 
Through the years, headed by Messrs. 


Little and Brown, and later by 


Augustus Flagg, James Murray 
Brown, James McIntyre, Charles W 
Allen, Alfred McIntyre; and pres- 
ently Arthur H. Thornhill, Little, 
Brown and Company has published 
scores of books that are still being 
read and used today. The first volume 
of Bartlett’s FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
appeared in 1859. Some years later 
the firm published’ Quo Yanis by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz —a novel that 
became an all-time bestseller—and 
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Visit us 
at the 
LITTLE, BROWN Booth 


BOOTH 
121 


i ALA Conference 


BOOK by Fannie Merritt Farmer — 
probably the most famous cookbook 
in the world. With the acquisition in 
1898. of the list of Roberts Brothers, 
Edward Everett Hale, Emily Dickin- 
son, Helen Hunt Jackson and Louisa 
May Alcott were added to the firm’s 
list. Thornton Burgess came to the 
company in 1910, James Hilton and 
J, P. Marquand in the thirties. 


A happy arrangement 


In 1925, Little, Brown and Company 
and the Atlantic Monthly Company 
agreed to published jointly books 
which would originate with the 


editors of the Atlantic Monthly Press. 


This has been a fortunate agreement 
for both firms. The Atlantic-Little, 
Brown imprint has given readers the 
Jalna series by Mazo de la Roche, 


the sea stories of Charles Boardma 
Hawes, the histories of James Tru 
low Adams. the works of Charl 
Nordhoff and James Norman Hal 
the biographies of Kathryn Hulme 
the novels of Edwin O’Connor, ani 
Katherine Anne Porter. 


The company expands 
here and abroad 


Little, Brown and Company now h 
offices in Boston, New York an 
Chicago, and is incorporated i 
Canada as Little, Brown & Compan 
Ltd. In 1952 a medical book depar 
ment was established in the Bosto 
office and an arrangement made wit 
J. and A. Churchill of London wher 
by the pooks of both firms ar 
published simultaneously on bot 
sides of the Atlantic. The law boo 
department, one of the oldest in th 
country, was reorganized and er 
larged in the 1950's. Juvenile book 
have become a separate departme: 
‘and in 1958 Little, Brown began th 
publication of college textbooks - 
both hard-bound and paperback. 





“Fewer and better books” 


The tive story building at 34 Beaco 
Street that houses the Boston hea 
quarters of Little, Brown an 
Company, with its high ceilings a 

marble fireplaces, retains some of tk 
feeling of the firm’s first Washingt 

Street office. Little, Brown’s acti 

back list—including Bartlett’s, T 

Boston Cooking School Cookboo 
works by Catherine Drinker Bowe 
Samuel Eliot Morison, Evel 

Waugh, Gladys Hasty Carroll a 

J. D. Salinger—is a continuing test 
ment to the company’s publishi 

history. Little, Brown’s 125th yez 
is highlighted by books like SHIP o 
FcooLs by Katherine Anne Porte 
THE END OF THE' BATTLE by Evely 
Waugh, a new book of verse b 
Ozden Nash, CONTEMPORARIES b 
‘Alfred Kazin, A DANCE To TH 
Music oF TME by Anthony Powe 
FRANNY AND ZOOEY by J. D. Salinge 
THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY by Shei 
Eurnford, and the Pulitzer Priz 
winning novel, THE EDGE oO 
SADNESS, by Edwin O’Connor. 
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Yo-ho-e-hee! 


z 


We're so eager to announce our first list of books for younger readers 


we are using the famous war cry of the Seminole Indians—yo-ho-e- ` 
hee! (We're fascinated by the Seminole lore in the first selection for 


the 8-12 group, Mickey Angelo) m Our first list for this group com- 
prises only three books, but, as in the case of our well-established 
teen-age list, we have demanded high standards of excellence in 
plot, characterization, and writing style. And, yo-ho-e-hee, the illus- 


trations are of the finest quality, too mf Our three books are listed | 


on the right m We plan to add to this list only when we feel a book 
meets the criteria we have set W Ycu will also be delighted to know 
that there is going to be another Don Stanford this September—a 
rousing story of the old West and the Pony Express called Must Be 
Good Riders: Orphans Preferred. Your teen-age boys will be lining 
up for this one mf Also in September, another important collection 
of readings for the young of today who will explore the horizons of 
tomorrow, Teen-Age Treasury of Imagination and Discovery m May 
we add that we are pleased with your wonderful reception of the new 
Eilís Dillon mystery, The Fort of Gold. Good news from all quarters 
on this book m Thanks, too, for your splendid cooperation and— 
yo-ho-e-hee—have a happy time in Florida, home of the Seminoles. 


o | FEW 
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By Charles P. Graves. Illustrated by Aldren 
A. Watson. Mickey Jones emulates ,another 
“Mickey’—the great Italian sculptor—as he 
earnestly goes after top prize in a Florida civic- 
improvement contest. Hilarious! $2.95 


First Flight 


By Lou and Zena Shumsky. Illustrated by 
Ernest Kurt Barth. Jim's undying interest in 
model airplanes is not shared’ by his father 
until near disaster helps the boy and his father 
to really understand each other. $2.95 


The Year of The Dream 


By Jane Collier. Illustrated by E. Harper John- 


son. The Brown family’s hard work to achieve 
its long-cherished dream of owning a boat 
seems all for nothing, but 12-year-old Wendy 
saves the day! And the boat! Wonderful sus- 


pense. $2.95 


Teen-Age Treasury of 


[Imagination and Discovery 


Edited by Seon Manley and Gogo Lewis. 
For young, inquiring minds. 45 selections, by 
outstanding writers and discoverers. Includes 
an excellent account of Glenn’s orbital flight. 

$4.95 


Write for Catalog 
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Coming in September 
from Funk & Wagnalls 


Must Be Good Riders: 
Orphans Preferred 


By Don Stanford and Vern Baker. Illus- 
trated by Stan Campbell. An authentic, action- 
packed picture of the Pony Express and the 
West of the mid-1800’s as 16-year-old David 
McKae learns to ride for the Pony the hard way. 

$2.95 


Footlights to Fame 
The Life of Fanny Kemble 


By Laura Kerr. Illustrated by Nancy Carroll. 
How 18-year-old Fanny plays Juliet and over- 
night becomes the toast of 1829 London. 
Richly detailed biography of a famous actress. 

$3.50 


The Square Peg 


A Junior Novel by Hannah Sarver. Mother 
and daughter disagree on the kind of life and 
husband that would be best for Peggy in this 
tender, realistic story that all girls will love. 
$3.50 


Dynamite at Indian Gap 


By Lawrence J. Hunt. Forestry student Clint 
Galant saves beautiful Rairibow Valley from 
the selfish machinations of his ruthless foster 
‘brother. $2.95 


Cruise of The Catalyst 


By Carl Henry Rathjen. Skip Taylor’s life is 
in constant jeopardy as he uncovers a baffling 
mystery aboard the sea-going chemical labora- 
tory, the S.S. Catalyst. $2.95 


Most Valuable Player 


By Richard Mullins. Just prior to the state 
championships, jealousy and a flood destroy 
the Falcons’ great teamwork in this fast-paced 
story of baseball. $2.95 


A Place for Ingrid 


By Margaret and George Ogan. Many un- 


‘usual encounters befall pretty Swedish-born 


Ingrid Hansson when circumstances force her 
to join the Hollywood Daredevils, a death- 
defying automobile thrill show. $2.95 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Inc., 360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
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1962 is the first year under the higher dues scale voted by 


the Membership at the 1961 Annual Conference in Cleveland. 
The returns for 1962 are bearing out the confidence and 
expectation expressed in the debate on the proposed dues 
scale. 20,198 memberships were received in the period 
ending April 30, 1962. This is only 1100 fewer than the 
number processed during the same period last year under 
the dues scale.. 


The Association also has its first Patron Member, a new 
special membership category at $1,000 per year. The first 
Patron Member (and only one to date) is The' H. W. Wilson 
Company. 


Additional Federal legislation in support of libraries of 


all types seems more likely now than ever before. Repre- 
sentatives of’ the ALA Committee on Legislation, headed 

by Mr. Greenaway, met in Washington on March 19-20. On 
March 20, we had the privilege of a lengthy discussion 
in the White House with Messrs. Feldman and Sorenson on 
the present status and needs of the country's library 
service. Extremely useful and helpful discussions were 
also held later that day with leaders in the House of 
Representatives. In both of these conferences, we were 
heartened and encouraged by the wide-ranging and thought-~ 
ful attention that is being given to library service as 
an integral. part in the total approach to improved educa- 
tional and cultural facilities and resources. 


Mr. Sorenson recently received an Award from the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in Lincoln, Nebraska. In a letter to 
The Irving News of the Irving Junior High School in Lin- 
coln, which ran a story on the Award, Mr. Sorenson said 
in part: . "I work every day with men who received their 
training at some of the most famous private schools in the 
country ~= but no one could have received a better educa- 
tion than was given me by Sheridan School, Irving Junior 
High, and Lincoln High. One of the great attractions for 
me at Irving was the library, which taught me that there 
were lots of books to read ewen more interesting than 
those I had to read for class." 


The prospects for a large scale national program for more 
and better library service were never brighter. You will 
be kept informed -- and you will be asked to help -- by 
the ALA Washington Office. 
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Many excellent programs are shaping up for the Miami Beach 
Conference with thanks from all due to Mr. Sessa and Mr, 
Everhart and their many colleagues on the Local Committze 
for all the attention and help they are giving daily to 
local arrangements. 


The Budget Subcommittee of the ALA. Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee met at Headquarters on May 7-8, under 
the chairmanship of Father Kortendick, to review the 
Association's fiscal situation and participate in the 
development of the Budget Requests to be considered at 
Miami Beach. This involvement of the Subcommittee in 
the budget prior to the meeting of PEBCO will, it is 
hoped, help that body in the difficult job it must handle 
in two ‘days at the Annual Conference. l 


President-Elect Bryan spent Saturday, March 24, at Head- 
quarters in a meeting with staff on plans for the 1963 
Chicago Annual Conference. Treasurer Yabroff spent April 
2 and 3 at Headquarters on fiscal and publishing matters. 


"How Libraries and Schools Can Resist Censorship" (see March 
ALA Bulletin) is now being reprinted in quantity for dis- 
tribution by ALA and the six organizations which have 
officially endorsed the Statement. 


David K. Berninghausen, Director of the Library School at the 
University of Minnesota, has accepted appointment by ALA 
to serve as Visiting Professor of Librarianship at the 
National Taiwan University for 1962-63. ALA's cooperation 
with the University is made possible by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Mr. Berninghausen, who will be 
on leave from the University of Minnesota, will help es- 
tablish the curriculum for the Library School, develop 
its library of teaching materials, and serve as consult- 
ant to the President of the University on the University's 
Libraries. 


You are again reminded to bring your 1962 Personal ALA Member- 
ship Card with you to the Miami Beach Conference. The reg- 
istration fee for ALA personal members will be $7.50 for 
the Conference ($3 for daily registration); the registra- 
tion fee for non-personal members will be $12.50 for the 
entire Conference or $5 for daily registration. Your Per- 
sonal Membership Card should be presented when you register. 


dmit Heegh 


David H. Ciift 
May 15, 1962 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; Chicago, July 14-20, 1963; 

St. Louis, June 28—-July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 

3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meeting, Chicago, 
January 28—-February 2, 1963. 
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IMPORTANT NEW REPRINTS 





A 10% Courtesy Discount will be allowed on all orders for 
our reprints placed at our ALA Convention booth, number 900-A. 


Advanced Management 
Vols. 1-14, 1936-1949 


Cloth bound set ..............5-- jah $227.50 
Paper bound sët cciccc vot chee auc 210.00 
Cloth bound double volumes 1/2, 3/4, 

5/6, 7/8, 9/10, 11/12, 13/14 
Per double volume ..........000 cee. 32.50 
Single volumes, paper bound 
Per volume: necks Die kee eee EERE 15.00 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
Vols. 1-10, 1930-1940 


Cloth: bound -Set?-scacunersavas cena ds 250.00 
Paper boutid S6b: resentidos 225.00 
Single volumes, cloth bound ......... 25.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ......... 22.50 


The Antioch Review 
Vols. 1-21, 1941-1961 


Cloth bound set ..........0. 0.20 00ee 
Unbound set 


All issues and volumes available, please inquire. 


(Partially in reprint.) 


* es @ ee se ee es ee eh eT hh rn 


The Hudson Review 
Vols. 1-14, 1948-1962 (Partially in reprint.) 


Cloth bound set ....... 0.00 cee ee eees 
Unbound set 


AIL issues and volumes available, please inquire. 


Pe ef 


The Journalism Quarterly 
Vols. 1-15, 1924-1938 (Vols. 1-4 known as 
The Journalism Bulletin) 


Cloth bound. Set ....si0s sieves Shoes 
Paper bound set ccrcercities cease cade 


Vols. 1-6, cloth bound in double volumes: 
1/2, 3/4, 5/6 


Per Volume ng 6 ibd ove cad cee browns 22.50 
Vols. 1-6, paper bound in single volumes 
Per volume ororo resna de eet 10.00 


Vols. 7-15 | 
Cloth bound per volume ............. 17.50 
Paper bound per volume ...........- 15.00 


The Kenyon Review 
Vols. 1-23, 1939-1961 


(Partially in reprint.) 


Cloth bound Set.s.iivcclx cawiwes esas 350.00 
Unbound seto rert Pesce es dads 295.00 
All issues and volumes available, please inquire. 

The Musical Quarterly 

Vols. 1-20, 1915-1934 
Cloth bound set ic 0deihcheed ae asaee $450.00 
Paper bound set .........cccecaceee 400.00 
Single volumes, cloth bound ......... 22.50 
Single volumes, paper bound ......... 20.00 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse 

Vols, 1-25, 1912-1925 
(Some issues in the original edition) 
Cloth bound set .......... ec eee eevee 362.50 
Paper: þöund set 22. oc new Sa wa atccoeied 300.00 
Single volumes, cloth bound ......... 14.50 
Single volumes, paper bound ........ 12.00 

Review of Educational Research 

Vols. 1-10, 1931-1940 
Cloth- bound: Set sods use teteren dees 190.00 
Paper bound set ........0-ceeseeeeee 165.00 
Single volumes, cloth bound ......... 19.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ......... 16.50 

$ 

The Review of Metaphysics 

Vols. 1-10, 1947-1957 
Cloth bound set .........00c2eeceeee 190.00 
Paper bound set .............00- :.. 165.00 
Single volumes, cloth bound ......... 19.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ......... 16.50 


Address All Orders And Inquiries to: 


A.M.S. REPRINT COMPANY 


(Subsidiary of Abrahams Magazine Service, Inc.) 


56 EAST 13th STREET 
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BASIC NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


FOR EVERY LIBRARY 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY OF PHYSICS 





J, Thewlis, Editor-in-Chief; R. ©. Glass, D. J. Hughes, A. R. Meetham; 
Associate Editors 


Eight volumes of approximately 8,000 pages, size 744” x 934”. 
15,000 articles and terms arranged alphabetically for easy refer- 
ence. The value and utility of this encyclopaedic work is guaranteed 
for both present and future use, and it will be of immeasurable help 
to students and professionals alike. 


SPECIAL! A four-language Glossary of 15,000 physical terms (English, French, German & Russian) is supplied 
FREE to all purchasers of the Encyclopaedic Dictionary. Glossary is also available separately at List Price 
of $60.00. List Price 8 volumes plus Glossary $298.00 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW INDEX 
General Index to Volumes XLI-LX, 1935-1955 
Covering every edition of the widely respected American 
Historical Review from 1935-1955, this index offers 
complete information on the subject matter, authors, 
editors, translators and compilers of works. $10.00 net 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: A HISTORY 
Two Volumes 

By Dexter Perkins and Glyndon G. Van Deusen 
America’s past, from earliest discovery to the begin- 


ning of the Kennedy administration. List Price $20.00" . 


Boxed (2 Volumes) 


WHO WAS WHO Volume V 1951-1960 

Contains all the biographies (removed because of death) 
from the January 1951 and December 1960 annual vol- 
umes of Who's Who. Each entry has been fully revised 
and the date of death added. List Price $17.50* 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Third Edition 

Edited by Chester W. Harris, with the assistance of 
Marie R. Liba l 

Prepared by 215 outstanding leaders in American 
education, this indispensable sourcebook includes a 
critical evaluation, synthesis, and interpretation of all 





pertinent research for 184 topics of vital importance 
to education today. List Price $25.00* 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Edited by Robert E. Spiller, Willard Thorp, Thomas H. 
Johnson, Henry Seidel Canby, and Richard M. Ludwig 


From the earliest known fragments touching on the 
New World to the rich and complex flowerings of to- 
day, this famous source of reference covers fiction, 
poetry, drama, folk-lore, humor, historical and political 
writing, memoirs and journals, philosophy, exploration 
and travel. List Price $12.50* 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Third Edition of “History of Europe” 
By saci J. H. Hayes, Marshall W. Baldwin and Charles 
. Cole 


The splendid panorama of Western civilization, from 
antiquity to our own times, is spread out before the 
reader in a dramatically conceived, logically organized 
and uniquely comprehensive work, Text is generously 
supplemented by more than 200 illustrations and over 
100 key maps. List Price Two Vol. Edn. $7.00* ea. 

List Price One Vol. Edn. $9.75* 


THE CRESCENT DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 
By Eugene Joseph McCarthy 


The workings of state and local governments and the 
intricacies of national and international politics are 
defined and described in over 1,000 entries. 

List Price $5.00* 


THE CRESCENT DICTIONARY OF MATHEMATICS 
By William Karush 


Detailed material on every phase of mathematics from 
elementary algebra to advanced calculus, computers 
and operations research. List Price $6.50* 


*Special Discount to Schools and Libraries 
Write for current Macmillan, Free Press and Collier Books catalogs of these and other outstanding new books. 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY DIVISION 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. N. Y. 
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BINGE Age 








LILLE A ipe eerie ea me RTE petty yal ATI a A: 


Today’s modern library is virtually a beehive of activity. This means 
use ... hard use. It means your library must be equipped to with- 


stand this constant wear day-in, day-out. And there’s no better way 
to prepare than to buy BUCKSTAFF. BUCKSTAFF ... the name 
that signifies proven, ruggedly constructed furniture styled for true 


library atmosphere. SEE YOU IN BOOTHS 411, 413, 415, 417 
DURING THE ALA CONFERENCES IN MIAMI 


THE BUCKSTAFF COMPANY F library furniture division, oshkosh, wisconsin 
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A few of the many fine books you'll see 
at the ALA Convention when you visit Booth 909 


LIPPINCOTT 
ALA 909 ALA 





An ALA Notable Book of 1967 
THE WILL OF ZEUS 


A History of Greece from the 
Origins of Hellenic Culture to 
the Death of Alexander 


By STRINGFELLOW Barr. “A noble and 
splendid book that deserves to be widely 
read.”—~ ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N. Y. Times. 
“The best one-volume history of Greece 
with which I am acquainted.” GERALD 
W. JOHNSON. 32 pages of half-tones, 12 
pages of maps, map end papers, MTG 


LET’S READ ALOUD 


Three books in the superb new series Great Battles of History 
Edited by Hanson W. Baldwin, Military Editor of The N.Y.7imes 


The Cowpens-Guilford Courthouse Campaign 
By Burke Davis. Maps. $3.95 


Red Sun Rising 7he Siege of Port Arthur 
By REGINALD HARGREAVES, Maj. (Ret.). Maps. $3.95 


. The First Battie of The Marne 
By ROBERT B. Asprey. Maps. $3.95 


“A book for all libraries and 


for all librarians.” 
~ Library Journal 


THAT EAGER ZEST 


First Discoveries in the 
Magic World of Books 


Edited by FRANCES WaLsH. H. L. Mencken, 
Graham Greene, Mary Ellen Chase and 
many others recall the unforgettable 
magic that resulted frem their joyful 
meeting as children with the right pear 











Your hosts 
at the Lippincott 










Stories and Poems Selected and with an Introduc- 
tion by RuTH GAGLIARDO. Illustrated by Valenti 
Angelo. To help children discover the sheer joy of 
reading — humor, adventure, wisdom and whimsy 
in a superb collection by authors of lasting appeal. 

All ages. $4.95 





booth: 
Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr, 







Eunice Biake 
Anne Craig 
Corlies Smith 
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Ever since the first list of Viking 
Junior Books was published in 1933 — 
with The Story about Ping leading 
the parade—the Viking Press has pio- 
neered in fine bookmaking for chil- 
dren. Every resource of improved 
craft in color reproduction, typogra- 
phy, paper manufacture, and binding 
has been utilized to create physical 





quality. in harmony with the content | 
of each individual book. 
Now, in the same adventurous spirit, 
Viking has developed and tested—and 
presents with pride—a new binding 
that combines traditional excellence 
of design with the additional durabil- 
ity needed in books for school and 
library use, 


ea a rere’ 


VIKING LIBRARY BINDINGS HAVE THESE DISTINCTIONS: 


@ The beauty and serviceability of the original’ 


trade editions — fine printing, artistic typog- 


raphy, maximum-strength paper, heavy-gauge’ 


thread sewing, all-cloth covers — are supple- 
mented with extra-quality binding materials 
-and reinforcement at the points of wear. 


© For the first time, a binding method has ae 
developed that allows library editions of pic- 
ture-books to open easily and lie flat. In hocks 
up to 64 pages, each signature is reinforced 
down the center fold with a new, tough, trans- 
parent plastic tape fused to the paper, which 
is then securely stitched with extra-strong 
thread. There is no sacrifice of inside margins, 
no loss of breadth in double-page illustrations. 
The result is a volume comparable in strength 
and durability to conventional side-sewn li- 
brary bindings, without the conventional dis- 
‘advantages, 


@ All books in Viking Library Bindings have 
joints reinforced with durable cloth strips, 
concealed to avoid mutilation of design and 
decoration of the endpapers. 


@ Covers'on all books in Viking Library Bind- 
ings are of pyroxylin-impregnated cloth, stain 
resistant and washable, over genuine binders 
board. e 


@ These binding improvements give readers 
all the pleasures that go with handling 
beautiful books, and have the IN 
long-lasting quality that 
library use requires. 








ar S ~A : 
ar 


Continuing favorites to be issued in | 
Viking Library Bindings, early Fall, 1962 


NINO 
Written and Ulus. by 
Valenti Angela $3.37 


MISS HICKORY 


by Carolyn Sherwin Batley 


iHas. by Ruth Gannett 


SNOW by Thelma 
Harrington Bell, Illus. 
by Corydon Bell $3.00 


MADELINE 
Written and Illus. by 


Ludwig Bemelmans $3.37 


LITTLE OLD 


AUTOMOBILE Written and 


Illus. by Marie Hall Ets 


FLY HIGH, Er LOW 
Written and llus. by 
Don Freeman $3.37 


BLUE WILLOW 
by Doris Gates 


$3.19 Hius. by Paul Lanz $3.00 


BECKY'S CHRISTMAS 
Written and Ilus. by 
Tasha Tudor $3.19 


THE STORY OF 
FERDINAND by Munro Leaf 
Illus. by Robert Lawson $2.44 


PIPPI GOES ON BOARD 
by Astrid Lindgren. Ius. 


$2.81 by Louis Glanzman $2.25 


BLUEBERRIES FOR 
SAL Written and Illus. by 
Robert McCloskey $3.00 


LENTIL Written and Illus. 
by Robert McCloskey 


$3.37 


TIME OF WONDER 
Written and Hius. by 
Robert McCloskey 33, 37 


RABBIT HILL 
Written and Illus. by 
Robert Lawson $3.00 


ROLLER SKATES by 
Ruth Sawyer. Illus. by 
Valenti Angelo $3.75 





WONDERS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY Written and 
illus. by Anthony Ravielli $2.62 


Armed Services Library, 
Revised 1962 Editions 


THE ARMY Written and 
Illus. by Charlés Michael 
Daugherty $3.00 


THE NAVY by Keith 
Robertson. Hus. by 
Charles Geer $3.00 


THE AIR FORCE by 
Lawrence C. Landis. Illus. 
by James E. Bama $3.00 


VIKING 


Library Binding 





by Everett T. Moore 





TROPIC CONTROVERSY: NOT YET CONCLUDED 
We may be bored by the whole business, but the 
case of Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer goes on 
and cannot be ignored. We can be grateful that 
it does, so Jong as the principle of the freedom 
to read is in jeopardy, for in spite of a number 
of local decisions against the book, the final de- 
cision by no means has been returned. 

At almost the same time the jury in Los An- 
geles Municipal Court last February convicted 
the bookseller Bradley Smith of violating Cali- 
fornia’s obscenity law by selling Tropic, Judge 
Samuel B. Epstein ruled in Chicago, in the Su- 
perior Court of Cook County, that the book was 
not obscene and that it could be sold in Chicago 
and the five suburbs where the suit had been 
brought to restrain police from preventing its 
sale. He held that it did not come within the 
definition of “obscenity” as established in recent 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 
These decisions, he wrote in his opinion, “point 
unmistakably to the determination of the court 
to restrict obscenity to hard-core pornography. 


3? 


+ 


Judge Epstein concluded that “Tropic of Can- 
cer is a literary work of substantial merit and, 
consequently, of social importance. . . . Un- 
doubtedly [it] contains an abundance of lewd, 
vile, vulgar and revolting language, as well as 
episodes. . . . However, the test established [by 
the Supreme Court] requires that the book be 
considered as a whole and not dissected into 
separate parts—good and bad. . .. The book 
depicts the souls of men and women that are by 
turns bewildered, sordid, ugly and beautiful, 
hateful and loving. In the end, one feels, more 
than anything else, pity and sorrow for the con- 
fusion, misery and degradation of humanity. 
33 


“Censorship,” Judge Epstein said, “is a very 
dangerous instrumentality, even in the hands of 
a court. Recent history has proven the evil of 
an attempt at controlling the utterances and 
thoughts of our population. Censorship has no 
fixed boundaries. It may become an oppressive 
weapon in a free society.” 

Grove Press apparently had won the battle in 
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Chicago, and the book went back on sale. “We 
thought our problems were over,” Barney Ros- 
set, publisher and editor of Grove, said. But the 
Citizens for Decent Literature mailed out copies 
of a leaflet condemning the book to 10,000 Chi- 
cagoans, and Mayor Richard Daley announced 
that he would appeal the court decision. Judge 


‘Epstein has granted the appeal and signed an 


injunction banning sale of Tropic of Cancer 
pending further court action. 

The situation in other parts of the country 
was also dubious, for altogether some sixty court 
actions and other efforts have been made to pre- 
vent sale or distribution of Trepic of Cancer. 
The most curious, perhaps, was that in New 
Hampshire, for although the State Superior 
Court ruled in February that the book was ob- 
scene under its antiobscenity act, Dartmouth 
Bookstore Manager Wilbur Goodhue, who had 
been arrested last November for selling a copy, 
was acquitted of the statutory crime of selling 
an obscene book on the grounds that he had sold 
copies “for the advancement of literature.” The 
state law distinguishes between this act and that 
of selling books with a purpose and intent “to 
cater to and capitalize on the prurient inter- 
ests.” 

Sales to the people of Hanover were recog- 
nized as being entirely proper, and the book, 
which had been withheld from sale pending 
study of the court’s decision, went back on sale 
after the store’s legal counsel advised that the 
state had announced that sales could be re- 
sumed. At first it was believed that the $7.50 
price for the hardcover edition was a factor in 
persuading the court that sales would be “for 
the advancement of literature,” but later the 
store was assured that the 95-cent paperback 
might also be sold to its “mature” customers— 
among whom are counted Dartmouth students 
and adult citizens of the commgznity. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, Trumbull Hunting- 
ton, owner of Huntington’s Bookstores in Hart- 
ford and Middletown, was fined $50 in Con- 
necticut Superior Court, on March 7, for hav- 
ing sold a copy of Tropic of Cancer. Judge 
Frank Covello, like Municipal Court Judge Hol- 
aday and the jury in Los Angeles, was unim- 
pressed by expert testimony from university 
professors, librarians, and critics as to the book’s 
literary worth and redeeming social importance. 
He ruled that “to the average person reading 
the book and applying to it contemporary stand- 
ards, the dominant theme of the material, taken 
as a whole, appeals to prurient interest.” The 
book, he said, was not published for the use of 
scholars who might see in it “literary method of 
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expression or in the arrangement of words,” but 
for distribution to the general public. 

Both Smith, in Los Angeles, and Huntington, 
in Hartford, have appealed the decisions and 
sentences imposed. (Smith, whose trial was re- 
ported in the April Bulletin, was sentenced to 
30 days’ imprisonment. ) 

In San Diego, the trial of Lawrence and Ger- 
aldine McGilvery, bookstore owners of La Jolla, 
who were arrested last October for selling Tropic 
of Cancer, was under way in April, after several 
postponements. 

Three members of a bookselling firm in Syra- 
cuse were arrested on March 13, on instructions 
from an assistant district attorney, for selling 
the book. 

A rather different situation developed in Hay- 
ward, California, where an assistant district at- 
torney of Alameda County took his cue from 
another court decision in Los Angeles, made be- 
fore the Smith trial was completed. This was a 
Superior Court ruling by Judge Bayard Rhone 
that Tropic of Cancer was obscene, in denying a 
request for an injunction to prevent the city at- 
torney from prohibiting sale of the book. The 
Alameda County official advised the Hayward 
city manager to ban the book from the city li- 
brary, as “not a fit book to have in the public 
library.” He explained that after someone had 
called to protest that the book was in the library 
he “leaped to the telephone and immediately 
called the city manager’s office” to urge the ac- 
tion. 

The book was removed, but a group of house- 
wives, led by Mrs. Iva Lake, protested the ac- 
tion to the city council as an act of arbitrary 
censorship and asked that it be put back and 
that the city manager be forbidden to tell them 
what they could read. The mayor of the city 
ordered the book put back on the shelves of the 
library, and the council directed the library com- 
mission to draw ‘up a policy statement on cen- 
sorship. The assistant district attorney consid- 
ered bringing a complaint against the “person 
who held the book for distribution” (i.e., City 
Librarian William Webster), if a citizen ob- 
jected; but the council held firm, and so did 
the library commission, and it appeared that 
they did not intend to follow the county official’s 
advice. 

As news of one incident after another came in 
from the two ends of the nation, the eloquent 
words of Judge Epstein’s decision from the Mid- 
dle West, though set aside temporarily, at least, 
took on added meaning: 

“Taste in literature is a matter of education. 
Those who object to the book are free to con- 





Proudly in " cia 
Miss Terry! 


Who is Miss Terry? She’s the children’s 
librarian in Jene Barr’s newest 
easy-to-read Community Helper book, 


Miss TERRY AT THE LIBRARY. 


A teacher-librarian ‘herself, Jene Barr 
knows from first-hand experience what 
children want to know about the library 
and how to satisfy their curiosity. 


Miss Terry leads Andy's class on a 
tour of the library. She snows how the 
library serves the community through 
its reading rooms for young people 
and adults, its meeting rooms, reference 
section, and music department. The 
children see the bookmobile and books 
for the blind and hear about hospital 
libraries. Best of all, the children get 
their own library cards and a chance 
to select books for themselves. 


Lucy Hawkinson's illustrations are in 
full color and black and white. 


Clothbound, reinforced—$1.50 


See Miss Terry and ali our other new 
books at booth 921 in Miami Beach. 


ALBERT WHITMAN and Co. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Guides for 
Children’s 
Reading 





In colonial days, children learned the alpha- 
bet from hornbooks. A 3” x 5” handmade 


wooden replica of a colonial hornbook is of. 


great interest to readers. $2.00 


In modern times, The Horn Book Magazine 
is an authoritative, distinguished guide to 
children’s books. Edited by Ruth Hill Viguers, 
it contains articles, reviews of outstanding new 
books, and illustrations from books. Librari- 
ans, teachers and publishers consider it essen- 
tial for their work. $5.00 
A Horn Book Sampler, edited by Norma R. 
Fryatt. This volume of articles from the first 
25 years of the Horn Book includes papers by 
Beatrix Potter, Anne Carroll Moore, Bertha 
Mahony Miller, Louise Seaman Bechtel, Alice 
M. Jordan, Grace Allen Hogarth and Ruth 
Sawyer. $5.00 


Visit us at Booth 137 


The Horn Book, Inc. 


585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


A Welcome 


demn and even to urge others to reject it... . 
In the words of Justice Douglas .. . ‘I have the 
same confidence in the ability of our people to 
reject noxious literature as I have in their capac- 
ity to sort the true from the false in theology, 
economics, politics or any other field.’ .. . Let 
the parents control the reading matter of their 
children; let the tastes of the readers determine 
what they may or may not read; let not the gov- 
ernment or the courts dictate the reading matter 
of a free people. The constitutional right of 
freedom of speech and press should be jealously 
guarded by the courts. As a corollary to the 
freedom of speech and press, there is also the 
freedom to read. The right to free utterance be- 
comes a useless privilege when the freedom to 
read is restricted or denied.” eee 





VACATION AND SICK LEAVE PRACTICES 


The Library Administration Division has compiled and 
published vacation and sick leave practices for pro- 
fessional librarians in 55 public libraries. It is avail- 
able on request. The division would welcome such 
information from other libraries, especially smaller 
ones, for an enlarged edition already in preparation. 





Addition | to a Famous Family 





YOU AND YOUR LIBRARY 


A 16mm sound film which demonsirates intelligent 
use of the extensive research and information media 
provided by modern public libraries. Outlines 
procedures used in selecting information for a ° 
research project. Dewey-Decimal System, Reader’s 
Guide, Encyclopedia, pamphlets, magazines, 

still pictures, phonograph records, and motion 
pictures are shown in use, 


For free preview set or descriptive brochure, or 
catalog of other films, direct your request 
to the address below. 


Lease Ae a ce a es ana es, Sleek andes eta ata ot aaa a hee a eee -= 
l 

C-B FILMS, INC. 

12 Geary Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 

i 
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THIS 
LITTLE BIRD 
STAYED 
HOME 





We're sorry you won't get to meet him in person at the 
A.L.A. Convention. We asked him to make a late flight, but 
he said he was too busy looking after the fast-growing 
library operations at 383 Madison Avenue. | 


As four of his staunchest supporters, we’ll be at the A.L.A. 
to greet you — 


BEVERLY BOND ANN DURELL 
STANLEY M. RINEHART, Ill FRANK CLOSE 


Do visit us at Booth #400... and, while you're there, be 
sure to see the variety of Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
juveniles now available in the new HOLT LIBRARY 
EDITIONS. 


We'll tell the little bird we saw you. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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sxe ee, 
FOR MORE EFFECTIVE GROUP PROGRAMS 


Outstanding McGraw-Hill films that will make group meeting programs 
INTERESTING • STIMULATING + PROVOCATIVE 


The largest and finest selection of educational and cultural motion 
pictures available from one source—for your library to meet the 
film requirements and interests of varied age groups. 


Civic and Social Meetings ` 







Cultural and Recreational 
Programs _ = 


Business and Industry 
Groups 


Films that bring the people, places, and events of the past and 
present to the many organizations in your community. To encour- 
age audience participation. 


e An unequaled way to establish clearer understandings of such vital topics as com- 
munism, the population explosion, the race for space, and foreign aid. 


e A stimulating approach to important subjects as health education, marriage and 
family living, college planning, mental health, child development and psychology, 


For business and industry—valuable audio-visual tools for the orientation of new 
office personnel, clerical and secretarial training, office management, salesmanship, 
labor relations and other functions. 


. TEXT-FILM DIVISION « McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. : 


ee 
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Announcing a Wealth of Books from Switzerland 


HERE’S AN INTERESTING PIECE OF NEWS FOR LIBRARIANS! 


For the first time, Swiss publishers are bring- 
ing some 400 of their most important recent 
books to the exhibition at your annual con- 
ference, which is to be held at Miami, Florida 


from June 17th to June 22nd 1962. 


It is a long journey from Switzerland to Flo- 
rida. So there will only be room in our lug- 
gage for the best the Swiss publishing houses 
produce—the books that maintain and ad- 
vance the very high standards characterizing 


the Swiss book trade. 


‘The carefully selected titles cover a great 
variety of subjects. There are works eminent- 
ly suited to the needs of public libraries and 
rich stores of learned, scientifc and technical 
publications indispensable to research and uni- 


versity libraries. 


Do not fail to visit our show while you are in 
Miami.Our representatives, Mr.Curt Gretener 

° and Mr. F. Brandenberg, will be only too glad 
to help you. 


Be sure to obtain free copies of our catalogue 
BOOKS FROM SWITZERLAND and of 
the lavishly illustrated booklet 
ART-—-ARCHITECTURE— GRAPHIC 
DESIGN. 


THE SWISS BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, ZURICH 
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Announcing: ORION BOOKS for CHILDREN 


We believe that this first list of ours for September publication is indicative 
of our future lists: carefully written, imaginatively designed aa skillfully 
manufactured. 


AN IDEA IS LIKE A BIRD 


by Peter Mayer, illustrated by André François $3.50 
THE STORY OF A GOLDFISH 

by Roger Mauge | $3.50 
A LITTLE BIRD | 

A LITTLE CLOWN A LITTLE ELEPHANT 

Three books by Matias each $2.00 
BUNNY FINDS A HOME 

by Jane Belke Moncure, photographs by Morris Jaffe $2.50 


Orion Trade Books Se A 


MYTHS OF THE HERO 


by Norma Lorre Goodrich 

Original retelling of the stories of men who clearly represented their civiliza- 
tions—from ancient Egypt and Sumer to the invasions that founded modern 
Europe. Illustrated in color and black and white. Sept. $12.50 


TWO BROTHERS 
A novel by Vasco Pratolini, translated by Barbara Reaneay 


A tender family story by one of Italy’s most respected authors. This deeply 
moving work will soon be released as a major motion picture starring Mar- 
cello Mastroianni, of Le Dolce Vita. Aug. $3.95 


THE WESTERN: From Silents to Cinerama 
by George N. Fenin & William K. Everson 


A lavishly illustrated book that, for the first time, tells the full story of the 
“Western. ” Contains a wealth of information on films, actors and directors. 
Sept. $12.50 


THE DEATH OF THE ADVERSARY 


A novel by Hans Keilson, translated by Ivo Jarosy 

An extraordinary story of the hunted and the hunter: A man marked for 
destruction by an unnamed political opponent. A compelling tale of horror, 
told with immense skill and economy. Aug. $3.95 





SCREENPLAYS BY MICHELANGELO ANTONIONI 


This volume contains 4 major screenplays by this controversial Italian Di- 
rector-writer: L’Avventura, The Outery (Il Grido), The Night (La Notte), 
and Eclipse (L’Eclisse). Profusely illustrated. Oct. $6.95 





A HISTORY OF FRENCH COOKING 
by Christian Guy, translated by Elisabeth Abbott 


A luxurious volume, and witty history of French cooking from Charlemagne 
to De Gaulle spiced with innumerable recipes. Handsomely aay Out- 
standing Christmas gift. Oct. $10.00 


a 


fall 
1962 





ORION 
PRESS 


116 E. 19th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Important news 
for librarians! 


These essential books are now available through your regular dealer. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THREE SYSTEMS OF INFORMATION RETRIEVAL, by 
Norman D. Stevens, Just published $4.00 


STUDIES IN LIBRARY ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS, edited by Keyes D. Metcalf. 3rd 
printing $5.00 


The State of the Library Art, edited by Ralph R. Shaw 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION (Vol. I, Part 1), Maurice F. Tauber; and SUBJECT 
HEADINGS (Vol. I, Part 2), Carlyle J. Frarey. 4th printing $8.00 


CLASSIFICATION SYSTEMS (Vol. I, Part 3), Maurice F. Tauber and Edith Wise; GIFTS 
(Vol. l, Part 4), Donald E. Thompson; EXCHANGES (Vol. I, Part 5), Donald E. Thomp- 
son. - 2nd printing $8.00 


TRAINING LAYMEN IN USE OF THE LIBRARY (Vol. Il, Part 1), George S. Bonn; BIBLIOG- 
RAPHIES, ABSTRACTS AND INDEXES (Vol. II, Part 2), Margaret S. Bryant. 
3rd printing $5.00 


CHARGING SYSTEMS (Vol. II, Part 3}, Leila H. Kirkwood. | 2nd printing $8.00 


BUILDINGS (Vol. Ill, Part 1), Ralph E. Ellsworth; SHELVING (Vol. III, Part 2), Louis 
Kaplan; STORAGE WAREHOUSES (Vol. Ill, Part 3), Jerrold Orne. 
3rd printing $5.50 


- NOTCHED CARDS (Vol. IV, Part 1}, Felix Reichman; FEATURE CARDS (PEEK-A-BOO 
CARDS) (Vol. IV, Part 2), Lawrence S. Thompson; PUNCHED CARDS (Vol. IV, Part 3), 
Ralph Blasingame, Jr.; ELECTRONIC SEARCHING (Vol. IV, Part 4), Gerald Jahoda; 
CODING IN YES-NO FORM (Vol. IV, Part 5), Doralyn J. Hickey. 1st printing $8.00 


PRODUCTION OF MICRO-FORMS (Vol. V, Part 1), Reginald Hawkins. 
3rd printing $5.00 


READING DEVICES FOR MICRO-IMAGES (Vol. V, Part 2), Jean Stewart, Doralyn 
Hickey, and others. 3rd printing $5.00 


FULL-SIZE PHOTOCOPYING (Vol. V, Part 3), William R. Hawken. 3rd printing $8.00 


For further information write: 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
30 College Avenue, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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fe oaa by John G. Lorenz 
í and Herbert A. Carl. 


EXTENSION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


~The published: hearings on the U.S. Depart-. 


ments af Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 


_ fare appropriations for 1963 include a statement 
`” made by the Commissioner of Education: on the 


desirability of extending the Library Services 
Act to urban areas. Commissioner McMurrin, af- 
ter calling attention to the lack of adequate li- 
_ brary services in urban and metropolitan fringe 
areas and the need of including urban centers in 


the states’ library development planning, also 


noted ather ‘specific factors: 


The toughening of curriculum requirements in high 


` schools and colleges and increased, stress on inde- 


pendent study have resultéd in overwhelming de- `- 


mands on public libraries for study and research ma- 


1 
i 
| 





terials, particularly in ‘areas of high population density. 
‘The need of adults for continuing education, in- . 


` service training, and job retraining materials is also 


creating heavier demands on public library service, 
particularly.in urban areas. - 
The problems of the aging and of juvenile delin- 


: ‘quency. are most. prevalent and serious in urban 


areas. Library service and library materials of high 
quality are needed to contribute to the solution of 
‘these problems. 


It was recommended by the commissioner that. 
the Library . Services Act’ s population limit 
(rural area ‘being defined as any place of 10,000 
population or less) be eliminated so that each 
state could develop the most efficient and effec- 
tive use of funds, resources, and personnel un- 
der its state plan, unhampered by artificial pop- 
ulation and: community ‘boundary restrictions. 
This extension, he indicated, would require an 


increase - in‘ the federal grant authorization to’ 


$20:million a year. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY AS MATERIALS CENTER 
A conference, The School Library as a Matė- 
rials Center: Educational Needs of Librarians 
and Teachers in Its Administration and Use, is 
to be held in:the U.S. Office of Education May 
16-18. The conference is the result of a recom- 
mendation made by the state school library su- 


ENRICH YOUR LIBRARY WITH BOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION FROM SHOREWOOD PUBLISHERS 


BOOKS: Now Available 


Berthe Morisot by Elizabeth Mongan — $10.00 
Raphael Soyer — $8.75 

The Heart of Beethoven by Selden Rodman and 
James Kearns — $7.50 

The Incandescent Light by Floyd Lewis — $2.95 


COMING SOON! A brilliant portfolio of GREAT 
DRAWINGS OF ALL TIMES (Oct. 1962) 
The Indispensable Man by Floyd Lewis 


SHOREWOOD PUBLISHERS INC. 


200 


304 East 45th Street 
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MUSIC SCIENCE 


PRINTS: Have you seen our brilliant reproductions of 
the finest paintings of all time? 


Priced at $1.00 each, they feature such schools as 
French, American, Japanese, Old Masters, Expressionist, 
Impressionist and many more. 


Suitable for framing, they are perfect for art instruc- 
tion, education, decoration and other purposes. 


Send for your FREE 1962 Catalog of the finest prints 
reproduced anywhere. 


See our display at the Miami Convention. 


New York, New York 


. June 1962. 


pervisors. The conference papers will be pre- 
sented by representatives of library and teacher 
education; city, county, and state school library 
supervision; and school librarianship. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION REORGANIZATION 


The recent reorganization of the Office of Edu- 
cation established three bureaus for program 
operations: Educational Research and Develop- 
ment, Educational Assistance Programs, and In- 
ternational Education. Each bureau is headed 
by an associate commissioner who reports di- 
rectly to the commissioner. 

Changes were necessary, according to the com- 
missioner’s statement, because of new develop- 
ments in education and the increased responsi- 
bilities of the office, including such added pro- 
grams as the National Defense Education Act, 
School Assistance for Federally Affected Areas, 
Cooperative Research, and other new or ex- 
panded programs. A major advantage of the re- 
organization will be the consolidation of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education pro- 
gram units within a single bureau, strengthen- 
ing the ability of the office to coordinate pro- 
grams involving more than one level of educa- 
tion. 

The functions and staffing of the Library Serv- 


ices Branch remain the same. The branch will 
become a unit of a Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation and Cultural Affairs which has not yet 
been created. Other units of the division are to 
be the Adult Education Branch and a future 
Cultural Affairs Branch. The division will be a 
part of the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Development. The Library Services Branch con- 
tinues to report to Ralph C. M. Flynt, acting as- 
sociate commissioner and director of the bureau. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION NETWORK 

A dozen libraries in the United States—Li- 
brary of Congress, Columbia, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Carnegie Library in Pitts- 
burgh, Georgia Institute of Technology, John 
Crerar in Chicago, Linda Hall in Kansas City, 
Science Information Center at Southern Metho- 
dist University, University of Colorado, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, University of 
California at Berkeley, University of Washing- 
ton—have been designated by the Office of Tech- 
nical Services of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce and the National Science Foundation as 
parts of a federal system of regional technical 
report centers. 

Cooperating agencies are the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Department of Defense, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 


Paperbound Book Distribution Center 
a division of 
Library Service Company 


P.O. Box 1148 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


SELECTED PAPERBOUND BOOKS NOW AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL, 
PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


We have just issued a new Paperbound Catalog of over 3,500 current titles suitable for your 


library use. Please write for your free copy. 


One Order—One Invoice—For Paperbound Books from over 50 leading publishers in stock for 


immediate shipment. 


A NEW PLAN TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY ... Any Paperbound Book in our Catalog can be 
supplied in a PERMA-BOUND Hard Binding. (Bound for 50 circulations per book or two years’ use.) 


Delivery on PERMA-BOUND three weeks. 


Also available on request a free copy of booklet HOW TO RUN A BOOK FAIR. 
Paperbound Book Distribution Center 
P. O. Box 1148—Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(A Division of Library Service Company, Inc.) 


NOW AVAILABLE: 


FREE COPY OF OUR NEW, COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE CATALOG OF OVER 4,000 
PUBLISHERS’ LIBRARY BINDINGS WHICH HAS JUST COME OFF THE PRESS, 
All titles in stock for immediate shipment. 


Publishers’ Library Binding Co. 
P. O. Box 1148—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(A Division of Library Service Company, Inc.) 
Visit us In Booth 205 Miami Beach 
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the National Science Foundation, and the Office 


of Technical Services, the last-named being the ' 


managing agency. 

The centers will receive copies of unclassified 
scientific and technical reports for the benefit 
and use of all libraries, organizations, individ- 
uals, and all users in their regions. The greater 
part of these reports will be sent to the centers 
in microfilm form. 

The National Science Foundation will provide 
the financial support for the initial assistance 
` required by the centers to undertake this task. 


ALL OUR CHILDREN 


The constituent groups of the National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth, the Council of 
National Organizations for Children and Youth, 
the National Council of State Committees for 
Children and Youth, and the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth issued invi- 
tations to a total of about 600 persons to par- 
ticipate in the Joint Conference on Children and 
Youth, Washington, D.C., April 10-12, 1962, 
which served as a follow-up to the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. The 
conference theme was Creating Experience Op- 
portunities for Youth to Achieve A More Re- 
sponsible Role in Our Society: For Self and 


FOLKWAYS. RECORDS 


literature ® Folk Music ® Children 


e Foreign Languages ® Science ®© 
Documentary 





Highlights of 1961-1962 Releases 


Literature 


FI9130 Mend Your Speech, Fleetwood 
FI9151 One Language for the World, Mario 
Pei 
FL9736 Words for the Wind, Theodore 
Roethke 
FL9840 Tyrone Guthrie: Directing a Play 
FW8767 Songs from Shakespeare’s Plays, Tom 
Kines . 
Foreign Languages 


FL9915 Modern Portuguese Poetry, Migueis 
FI8160 Russian Alphabet Guide, Nikanov (2- 
12”) 


Social Identity, and for Realizing American 
Goals. The American Library Association, a 
member of the Council of National Organiza- 
tions, was represented by four librarians: Mil- 
dred Batchelder, ALA, Children’s Services Di- 
vision and Young Adult Services Division; Evelyn 
Levy, Adult Services Division; Evelyn Thornton, 
American Association of School Librarians; and 
Evelyn Mullen (substituting for Elaine von 
Oesen), American Association of State Libraries. 
Lynn Taylor, a high school senior from Arlington 
County, Virginia, was sponsored by Evelyn Thorn- 
ton as a youth representative for ALA and 
AASL. 

Evelyn Mullen reported that all members of 
the round table discussion on Opportunities for 
Rural Youth were aware of library facilities 
either available or being sought in their areas. 
In this round table, as elsewhere in the confer- 
ence, the problem of school dropouts was of 
great concern. There seemed to be general 
agreement that lack of reading competence was 
a primary reason for many dropouts. Young 
people as well as adult representatives stressed 
the need to arouse parents to the importance of 
education in order for youth to realize its full 
potential in today’s world. A report on the 
Peace Corps was made by Bradley Patterson, 


FL9936 19th Century French Poetry, Mankin 
FL9931 Spanish Short Stories, Rodriguez 


Music 
FY3700 2,000 Years of Music, Curt Sachs (2- 
12”) 
FR8954 Gregorian Chants, Pierik 
Children 


FC7652 This Is Rhythm, Ella Jenkins 
FC7658 More Learning As We Play, for Ex- 
ceptional Children 


Folk Music 3 


FE4581 Primitive Music of the World, Cowell 
(2-12”) 

FA2483 Woody Guthrie Sings Folk Songs 

FA2488 Leadbelly Sings Folk Songs 


Science 
FX6115 Birds’ World of Song, Ansley 


Documentary 


FG3506 Raymond Gram Swing 
FX6181 Documentary Sounds 


All records 12” 3314 rpm longplay $5.95 ea. 


Write for complete catalogue 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS, 121 W. 47 St., NYC 36 
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Jr., executive secretary of the Peace Corps. The 
first seven librarian Peace Corps volunteers have 
been requested by Jamaica and comprise volun- 
teers for both public and college library work. 
These librarians will have a briefing on the Li- 
brary Services Act while they are in Washing- 
ton. Their professional brushup and other train- 
ing are being done at Columbia University. 

In the closing report, Ellen Winsten, commis- 
sioner for public welfare for North Carolina, 
mentioned that deprivation of children and youth 
was an urban as well as a rural phenomenon. 
She mentioned a specific study of an urban slum 
area where preschool children had never seen 
“a dog, a child’s book, or a carrot.” 


CONFERENCE ON URBAN LIFE 

The impact of change upon urban life con- 
cerned some 125 representatives of 25 national 
organizations at the National Conference on Ur- 
ban Life held in Washington, D.C., March 27- 
30. Interest of libraries in community change 
was demonstrated by the presence of librarians 
from national and local levels, including Ed 
Castagna, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; 
Henry T.-Drennan, Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education; Eleanor A. Ferguson 
and Eleanor Phinney, American Library Asso- 


ciation; and Philip J. Stone, D. C. Public Li- 
brary. 

The various work groups of the conference 
dealt with the general theme of the quality of 
urban life. The conferees discussed present or 
potential institutions that could serve as mediat- 
ing agencies in a milieu of dizzying technologi- 
cal change and community fragmentation. 

One such agency proposed was the public 
school with an expanded role that would provide 
certain community health and cultural services 
on a neighborhood level. Another solution ad- 
vanced was the establishment of local urban ex- 
tension agents. This latter proposal attracted a 
good deal of conference attention with some 
academic representatives questioning the ability 
of an urban extension agent to play a purpose- 
ful part with the numerous institutions that now 
have important but partial responsibilities for 
urban life. Other persons with program respon- 
sibilities—both academic and community work- 
ers—looked upon the appearance of specially 
trained personnel as hopeful. 


THINKING AHEAD 
The Ohio State Library in its newsletter has 
presented several “trial balloons” or proposals 
for better library services in the future in Ohio. 





WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


Sale and Acquisition of 


—all fields, all languages 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, short runs, single volumes 


Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign periodicals 
Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 
e 


AIl new books of U. S. and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Tel.: ORegon 7-6713 


Cable address: BOOKJOHNS NEWYORK 


Branch Offices: 


Frankfurt 
Germany 


Los Angeles 
California 


Milan 
Italy 


London 
England 


Catalogues available on request 
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Essential to Every Library 


Collected Works 
JOHN von NEUMANN 


Edited by A. H. TAUB, Research Professor of 
Applied Mechanics, University of Hlinois 


JOHN VON NEUMANN, born in Budapest in 
1903, was one of the most brilliant mathema- 
ticians of his time. He died in 1957 while serving 
as cne of the five commissioners of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission—the first 
foreign-born citizen to hold this high post. From 
1933 until his death, he was Professor of Mathe- 


matics at the Institute for Advanced Study, - 


Princeton, New Jersey. In 1940 he began to work 
intensively as a member of many U.S. govern- 
mental committees and as a consultant to numer- 
ous governmental and industrial laboratories. 
These six volumes of the collected mathematical 
works of John von Neumann contain a reprint- 
ing cf his published papers, some hitherto un- 
published work, governmental reports recently 


released and reviews, written by various experts, 


of his unpublished work. 


The set comprises the following volumes: 

I—Logic, Theory of Sets and Quantum Me- 
chanics 

IJ—Operators, Ergodic Theory and Almost 

_ Periodic Functions in a Group 

WI—Ring of Operators 

IV—CONTINUOUS Geometry and Other 
Topics 

V—Design of Computers, Theory of Automation 
and Numerical Analysis 

Vi—Theory of Games, Astrophysics, Hydrody- 
namics and Meteorology 

Each Volume $14.00—set, $80.00 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH JOURNALS ... 


Pergamon Press, Inc., publishes over 100 inter- 
national journals in the following fields: 


Administration and Management 

Aeronautical and Astronautical Sciences 
Chemicals and Chemical Engineering 
Electronics, Radio and General Engineering 
Materials Handling 

Mathematics 

Medical Sciences 

Metals, Metallurgy and Metallography 

Nuclear Energy, Health and Radiation 

Oceanics 

and miscellaneous journals in such areas as quan- 
titative spectroscopy and radiative transfer, bot- 
any, air and water pollution, etc. 


See these journals and titles of interest at 
BOOTH 1060 


PERGAMON PRESS, Inc. 


122 East 55th Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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Briefly outlined, they are: 

1. Placement of an Ohio librarian in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to expedite use of federal libraries for 
the benefit of all libraries in the state. Cost of 
this service would be shared. 


2. Suggestion that the state library’s union cata- 


log be maintained on machine tapes instead of 
in its present card catalog form, plus a proposal 
that other union catalogs in the region might be 
included. Bibliographies on any subject could 
then be supplied in a short order to any library. 
3. The state library might become a center for 
the acquisition and interloaning to libraries in 
the state of materials on microprint so that each 
library would not have to maintain its own col- 
lection. When materia] is requested by a library, 
it could be sent quickly by mail from. the state 
library. 

4. Inasmuch as the state library organizations 
and associations—including the state library— 
have their own specific primary objectives, it 
was proposed that what might be needed is an 
overall organization which might be called the 
Ohio Library Foundation. This would be incor- 
porated as a nonprofit, educational agency, con- 
trolled by influential people of the state who 
could present effectively the foundation and its 
goals and programs to governmental, financial, 
and industrial leaders in Ohio. eeo 
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New York 18, N.Y. 
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REFERENCE WORKS 





Dictionary Catalog of the 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS COLLECTION 


This Catalog from The New York Public Library represents a large, well-rounded re- 
search collection reflecting the development of the new world from earliest times to the 
present. Especially important are the analytics. The Catalog is strong in American Indian 
material, in pamphlets relating to political history, and in works which deal with dis- 
covery, exploration and settlement. 554,000 cards. 28 vols. Price (U.S.): $1280.00. Out- 
side U.S.: $1408.00. Immediate Shipment. 


X 


Index to LATIN AMERICAN LEGISLATION, 1950-1960 


Never before published, this Index covers the principal enactments in the form of laws, 
decrees, regulations and administrative rulings of 20 Latin American Republics. The sub- 
ject selection is broad and inclusive. The Index is arranged by country, with entries filed 

_ alphabetically by subject for each jurisdiction. 30,900 cards. 2 vols. Price (U.S.): $156.00. 
Outside U.S.: $171.60. Immediate Shipment. 


Index to LATIN AMERICAN PERIODICALS 


This quarterly Index, prepared by the Pan American Union library and The New York 
Public Library, covers the humanities and social sciences. Arrangement is in dictionary 
form, with preference given to Spanish. The final issue of the year is a cumulation, bound 
in Library Buckram. Subscription rate, per annum (U.S.): $17.50. Outside U.S.: $19.25. 


. 
“ 
we 
. 


Index to LATIN AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 1929-1960 


: This work contains bibliographical information compiled by the Pan American Union 
library. The periodicals indexed are largely of Latin American origin, with stress in the 
economic, political, governmental and cultural fields. About 3,000 different periodicals 
have been indexed over the years. 250,000 cards. 8 vols. Price (U.S.): $350.00. Outside 
U.S.: $385.00. 


Catalogue of THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


This Catalogue covers the major part of this unique collection of over 100,000 volumes. 
There is particular strength in the culture of Spain, Portugal and colonial Hispanic 
America. The fields of art, history and literature have been interpreted in their broadest 
sense to include music, social customs, regional costumes and description and travel. 
211,000 cards. 10 vols. Price (U.S.): $675.00..Outside U.S. $742.50. Immediate Ship- 
ment, 


A prospectus for each of the above works is available on request. 
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things to think about when — 
planning anew BOOKMOBILE 


These are important considerations: e Advanced engineering for easier handling, in 
è Experienced personal help in planning and town—-on the highway. 

development. Gerstenslager offers you all these advantages 
® Full choice of body styles and capacities. and more. This company pioneered the “h- 


brary-on-wheels” concept and continues its 
leadership in bookmobile development. To 
keep pace with library requirements it partici- 
pates in and supports A.L.A. and E.R.T. ac- 
tivities at national, regional and state levels. 


e Top quality construction for long life and 
less maintenance. 

® Qualified field service for continuous, un- 
interrupted operation. 


© Newest interiors and equipment for smooth, There’s a Gerstenslager representative nearby 
efficient service. ready to work with you. His help is available 
@ Latest convenience features for librarians. without obligation. Write: l 
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CERSTENSLAGE BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY + WOOSTER, OHIO - CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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Booth 117 
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Picture Books i i 

LITTLE LAMB'S CURLS. By POLLY | 0 } QO i 

MILLER McMILLAN, Illustrated by f 
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TALIVALDIS STUBIS. Ages 2-4. $2.75 } 
THE DOG'S BOY. By ROSALYS HALL. \ j PUBLISHED THIS SPRING 


illus. by EMIL WEISS. Ages 3-6. $2.75 LEE Ur SHEP. ARD 4 “Middle” Age Books 











; j 
KATY, BE GOOD! Written and illus- ¢ ‘a # ACROSS FROM INDIAN SHORE. 
trated by IRMA SELZ. Ages 4-8. $275 | Publishers of the best in Í By BARBARA ROBINSON. Ilus. 
¢ mi 
MISS FLORA McFLIMSEY'S VALENTINE. \ children’s books for H A i asa ca 
wta and illustrated by Mina, \ f A PICTURE STORY OF ABRAHAM 
ges 4-8. A . O LINCOLN. Written and illustrated by 
\ almost a century / À 
THE ALLIGATOR'S TOOTHACHE. Written \ 7 ý LLOYD OSTENDORF. Ages 9-12. $3.50 
and Illustrated by MARGUERITE DORIAN. 3 f RAIN CLOUD, THE WILD MUSTANG. 
Ages 4-8. $2.75 By MARGARET KRAENZEL. lIlustrated 
F ; 
LISETTE. By ADELAIDE HOLL. Illustrated Fi by PERS CROWELL. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


by ROGER DUVOISIN., Ages 5-9. $2.75 


For Young Adults 
JEFF AND MR. JAMES’ POND. By ESTHER BERT aoe BOWEN 
MacBAIN MEEKS. Illustrated by PAUL BAT BOY. Ey RO 5 i 
GALDONE. Aget 5-9. $2.95 nee o 


MARTHA'S SECRET WISH. By ELLA GIBSON. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., INC. 
Illustrated by REISIE LONETTE. Ages 6-8, $3.00 


pa 419 Park Avenue South, N, Y. 16 
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oat To enrich any reading 





program for beginners - 


ERE is an appealing variety of brightly illustrated books to help youngsters learn to 
H read. There are fun books to laugh over . . . make-believe stories to lend wings to the 
imagination . . .fact books to show children the world around them . . . stories about real 


people, to help them know themselves. 


Golden Readers were created to supplement the school reading program — to take 
children one step beyond the “reader,” and then increasingly further into an exciting 
new world of books. With- success after success in reading whole books, young readers 
will easily develop an enthusiasm for reading that will stay with them all their lives, 


TITLES NOW AVAILABLE: 


Grade I 
JONATHAN AND THE DRAGON. 
By Irwin Shapiro 
GEORGE THE GENTLE GIANT. 
By Adelaide Holl 
BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Leland B. Jacobs 
JUST FOR FUN. By Patricia Scarry 
THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE. 
By Seymour Reit 
THE LARGE AND GROWLY BEAR. 
By Gertrude Crampton 
LITTLE BLACK PUPPY. 
By Charlotte Zolotow 
WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 
` By Eva Knox Evans 
WHERE’S WILLIE? By Seymour Reit 


WONDERFUL HOUSE. . 
By Margaret Wise Brown 


Schools and libraries: Send today for a com- 
plete examination set of the Golden Read- 
ers in Goldencraft Binding, or for individual 
titles, billed on approval. If you are not fully 
satished, you may return for credit within 
10 days. 
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| Grades 1 & 2 
PEAR-SHAPED HILL. ' 

By Irving A. Leitner 
A PICKLE FOR A NICKEL. 

By Lilian Moore 
ROUND ROUND WORLD, 

By Michael Douglas 
SYLVESTER THE MOUSE, : 

. By Adelaide Holl ° 
TOO MANY BOZOS. By Lilian Moore. 
WHALE HUNT, Told to Jane Werner Watson 

by Kenneth S$. Morris 
New GOLDEN SCIENCE: 
READERS for grades 1 & 2: 
TURTLES. By Bertie Ann Stewart 
and Gordon E. Burks _ 
BIRD NESTS. By Nina Shackelford 
and Gordon E. Burks 
All Golden Readers available in 
Goldencraft Binding. Net price $1.49 


GOLDEN PRESS 

Educational Division 
1 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N, Y, 
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An Australian politica] scientist looks 


at the ideals and loyalties of librarians everywhere. 


A Librarian’s First Loyalty 


Many of you will remember the draft code 
of ethics submitted for discussion to the vari- 
ous branches of our association a couple of 
years ago. No one, at least in the South 
Australian branch, was very enthusiastic 
about it. The wording was far from satis- 
factory, and doubts were even expressed 
whether the association needed to elaborate 
and adopt any such code. I shared those 
doubts, and this seems an appropriate occa- 
sion to say why—and to suggest, as an alter- 
native, a statement of policy which the asso- 
ciation might both formulate and publicize. 
Most of us agree that the prestige and 
standing of the profession of librarianship is 
not yet what it should be in the Australian 
community, but I, for one, doubt whether 
the adoption of a formal code of ethics would 
do much to improve our position—or our 
own conduct, for that matter. Whatever we 
do, we should be careful to refrain from preten- 
tiousness and pious humbug. Here is an ex- 
ample of what I mean. A code of ethics was 
adopted by the International Advertising Con- 
ference held at: Wembley in 1924, and the 
first three resolutions of this code ran as 
follows: 
We pledge ourselves: 
1. To dedicate our efforts to the cause of better 
business and social service. 
2. To seek the truth and to live it. 


e V. G. K. Duncan is professor of history and 
political science at the University of Adelaide. 
“A Librarian’s First Loyalty” was his presiden- 
tial address at the eleventh conference of the 
Library Association of Australia, August 21-24, 
1961. It is reprinted from the October 1961 is- 
sue of The Australian Library Journal. 


by W. G. K. Duncan 


3. To tell the advertising story simply and 
without exaggeration and to avoid even a 
tendency to mislead. 

Speaking with -the greatest restraint of 
which I am capable, I should say that this 
is plain humbug. The purpose of advertising 
is NOT to “seek the truth.” It is to sell some- 
thing, and the tendency to exaggerate is there- 
fore inherent in its very nature and purpose. 
Perhaps that is why advertisers claim so 
much in their code—they just can’t get out of 
the habit of exaggeration. 

But the profession of lofty standards is not 
confined to advertisers. Businessmen have 
been known to claim that their concern is 
not to “make profits” so much as to “give 
service.” No doubt there is a measure of co- 
incidence (or overlap) between these two 
purposes, but to try to cloak the motive of 
profit-making strikes me as a denial of the 
very inspiration and rationale of a business 
undertaking in a market economy such as 
ours. 

In any code of ethics which librarians 
adopt, they will, I hope, be careful not to 
claim too much as their professional stand- 
ards. On the other hand, unless they have 
something distinctive to claim and to an- 
nounce to the world, they shouldn’t bother 
with a code at all. Pious platitudes won’t im- 


press anybody, and to say, as our draft did, 


that— 


a member of the Association shall be honourable 
in his professional dealings with the public, 
[and that] patience, tact, self-control and cour- 
tesy are essential qualities in a librarian 


is about as helpful as to say that librarians 
are expected to be decent chaps. 
If there is to be an explicit code of ethics 
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for a profession, it should derive from, and 
draw attention to, the special obligations and 
responsibilities of the members. Do librar- 
ians have any such special and distinctive ob- 
ligations and responsibilities? To whom? To 
the state or to the community at large (and 
there is an important distinction between the 
two)? To majority opinion in the commu- 
nity or to the minority groups or to neither 
of them as such? To some special aspect or 
purpose, then, within community affairs? And 
if, as I shall argue, to the last-mentioned, 
how is this purpose affected by the type of 
community in which they live—in particular, 
whether it is democratic or authoritarian? Let 
us see whether we can discover anything dis- 
tinctive about the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of a librarian, especially a public li- 
brarian, in a community which claims to be 
democratic. 


What makes a community democratic? 


What does a belief in democracy imply? 
I take it to mean more than a form of gov- 
ernment-——with universal franchise, say, and 
such representative institutions as a parlia- 
ment or congress. Communist and Fascist 
regimes have such forms. And more than 
“government by majority opinion” or “gov- 
ernment by the consent of the people”—for 
dictators often muster well over 90 per cent 
of the votes at plebiscites. And more even 
than “government for the good of the people,” 
for the Communists argue, with some plausi- 
bility, that our Western form of democracy 
is a “bourgeois sham” more concerned with 
the rights of the propertied classes than with 
the interests and needs of the masses. © 

What makes a community (and deriva- 
tively, a government) democratic is, at bot- 
tom, the degree ‘of respect it pays to the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual citizen, to 
his right to have a say in fashioning public 
policy and to have a choice of political lead- 
ers. A genuine choice of leaders implies the 
‘right of organized opposition to the govern- 
ment—the right of freedom of speech, of pub- 
lication, of public meeting. Democracy be- 
lieves in the free play of minds, the open 
ventilation of grievances, the legitimacy of 
dissent. As Milton said, more than 300 years 
ago, “Give me liberty to know, to utter, and 
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to argue freely according to conscience, above 
all liberties.” 

Does this sound to you a mere rhetorical 
commonplace? A great many people do, in 
fact, pay lip service to freedom of speech 
without realizing what it implies, and treat 
it as a pious aspiration fit for a code of ethics 
but not to be taken too seriously. Here are 
a couple of examples taken from America, but 
similar results could, I’m sure, be obtained 
here in Australia. In a poll conducted by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion in 1940 
a number of people were asked, “Do you be- 
lieve in freedom of speech?” Ninety-seven per 
cent said “Yes,” 1 per cent said “No,” and 
2 per cent “Didn’t know.” Those who said 
“Yes” were then asked, “Do you believe in 
it to the extent of allowing Fascists and Com- 
munists to hold meetings and express their 
views in this community?” Only 23 per cent 
said “Yes” to this, 72 per cent said “No,” and 
9 per cent had no opinion. So nearly three- 
quarters of those who professed a belief in 
freedom of speech weren’t prepared to extend 
this freedom to Fascists and Communists. 

In a similar poll conducted by the Office 
of Public Opinion Research in 1941, people 
were asked, “Do you think that in America 
anybody should be allowed to speak on any 
subject he wants to, or do you think there 
are times when free speech should be pro- 
hibited?” This was a much more pointed 
question than in the previous poll. Only 44 
per cent said that free speech should be al- 
lowed at all times, 53 per cent said it should 


be prohibited sometimes, and 3° per cent had 


no opinion. The gallant 44 per cent who were 
prepared to stick to their belief at all times 
were then asked, “Do you believe in free 
speech to the extent of allowing Fascists and 
Communists to hold meetings and express 
their views in this community?” Only 37 per 
cent said “Yes” to this, 60 per cent said “No,” 
and 3 per cent had no opinion. Thus nearly 
two-thirds of those who believe in free speech 
at all times draw the line at allowing Fascists 
and Communists any such right. As my source 
for this goes on to say: “These figures clearly 
show that although practically everyone in 
the U.S.A. says he is in favour of free speech, 
such freedom seems based on the assumption 
that it is freedom for only certain types of 
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people.” And in that sense, we may add, 
Fascists and Communists are ardent believers 
in freedom of speech. Indeed, who isn’t? 

If, as Milton thought, the most important 
of all human rights is “liberty to know” (or 
freedom of information) and “to utter and to 
argue freely” (freedom of speech and pub- 
lication), how is it to be secured and pro- 
tected? Protection it will need, it seems clear. 
not only from invasions by governments and 
executive authorities of all kinds, who are 
always tempted to stifle criticism and brush 
aside restraints, but from betrayal by the un- 
thinking general public with a very imperfect 
grasp of political principle. It is for this rea- 
son that I propose to argue that a librarian’s 
first loyalty or prime responsibility is neither 
to the state nor to sectional (or even major- 
ity) opinion within the community. It is 
rather, within a genuine democracy, to the 
principle of freedom to know and to com- 
municate, 


Freedom of communication and 
the mass media 


In the field of communications the modern 
world is in a curiously paradoxical situation. 
In one sense, communication is nowadays 
supremely easy and almost instantaneous 
from one end of the world to the other; but 
in a different sense, in the sense of effective 
ventilation and consideration of issues by all 
interested parties, communication is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult. The reasons for this 
are obvious enough. On the one hand, radio, 
TV, and continuing improvements in the 
printing presses make it possible to cater for 
the enormously widened market, brought 
about by the spread of literacy, increasing 
leisure and a rising standard of living, en- 
abling people to buy—or at least to hire— 
their receiving sets. On the other hand, it is 
an extremely expensive business these days 
to run a newspaper or a TV station, and there 
is a marked tendency towards the concentra- 
tion of control of these media into fewer and 
fewer hands. 

The economists have an appropriately ugly 
term for this dominance of a market by a few 
giants; they call it “oligopoly” (control of a 


`H. J. Eyesenck, The Psychology of Politics 
(1954), p. 57ff. 


market by a few, as against complete monop- 
oly, or control by one only). I say appro- 
priately ugly, because its implications are 
ominous—for democrats, at least, who believe 
in the free play of ideas. Mass production by 
giant enterprises implies standardization and 
uniformity. This may be all right with motor 
cars and refrigerators, but in the realm of 
ideas uniformity means conformity, the in- 
sistence on a prevailing orthodoxy, and there- 
fore the stifling of that clash and challenge 
which both Milton and J. S. Mill regarded as 
essential to progress. Remember Milton’s su- 
premely confident assertion that— 


though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood 
grapple: who ever knew Truth put to the worse 
in a free and open encounter? 


The trouble in the modern world, with an 
oligopolistic control of the means of com- 
munication, is that Truth may not be allowed 
to enter the field and never be given a chance ~ 
to show her strength in “a free and open 
encounter.” Truth has a habit of being dis- 
turbing to vested interests of all kinds—to 
habits of mind and traditional beliefs as well 
as to vested economic interests. Why should 
newspapers, who have to maintain their cir- 
culation in the millions to hold their adver- 
tisers, disturb their readers? Or the adver- 
tisers themselves, who have to pay thousands 
of pounds for every minute on TV-—why 
should they run the risk of antagonizing any 
section of their potential customers? And as 
for governmental authorities, are they likely 
—in the midst of a cold war and a worldwide 
revolution against colonialism—to encourage 
or even allow all the winds of doctrine to 
play upon the earth? 

We should, of course, be careful not to 
exaggerate our difficulties. There are still sig- 
nificant differences in this field of freedom of 
communication between democratic and total- 
itarian regimes. But the trend is against us, 
if only for technological reasons. It is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to maintain the free 
give-and-take of public discussion. You can’t 
answer back to your radio or TV set. You 
may feel, vaguely, that you are being ma- 
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nipulated, even seduced, by the “hidden per- 
suaders,” but how can you escape them, and 
think and judge for yourself? How cari you 
get at the facts, when the very sources of 
your information are controlled, if not poi- 


soned? This access to facts and information. 


is felt by many people to be a basic human 
right, and efforts have been made in recent 
years to declare and protect it—with, I’m 
afraid, rather disappointing results. 


Freedom of information 


Freedom of information was included in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1948. Article 19 speaks of 
“the right to seek, receive and impart infor- 
mation and ideas through any media and re- 
eardless of frontiers.” Since then a number of 
committees have tried to define this right and 
to draft a convention relating to it for in- 
clusion in a Covenant of Human Rights, sig- 
natories to which would pledge themselves to 
enforce its provisions. But agreement on the 
terms of such a covenant is still a long way 
off, and the prospect of ever achieving any- 
thing substantial along these lines has been 
blighted by an official announcement by the 
U.S.A. that it will not sign such a covenant, 
no matter what it contains.” 


* The actual wording of any such covenant would 
have to be scrutinized very carefully. Sir Lloyd Du- 
mas has more than once expressed alarm lest the 
Convention on Freedom of Information, recently re- 
vived before the Third Committee of the U.N., be 
used as a means of crippling the freedom and inde 
pendence of the press, as we understand it in the 
West. Here is an extract from his address to the 
Australian Associated Press, as reported in The Ad- 
vertiser, October 11, 1960. 

“A. paragraph in the preamble in the original draft 
read as follows: ‘Considering that freedom of ex- 
pression and the free interchange of information and 
opinion, in both the national and the international 
spheres, are fundamental human rights and essential 
in the catise of democracy and peace and for the 
achievement of political, social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic progress, and so on. 

“The opening phrase in the paragraph has now 
been amended to read: ‘Considering that the free 
interchange of accurate, objective, and comprehen- 
sive information .. .,’ etc. 

“This change may seem harmless to Australians, 
but it must be remembered that the governments 
signing the convention will be the ones to decide 
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Everyone agrees on the importance of 
“freedom of information”; the problem is 
how to define such a right in enforceable 
terms. In 1952 a United Kingdom delegate 
to one of the U.N. committees declared that 
“not only was freedom of information and 
the press a fundamental human right and the 
touchstone of all the freedoms contained in 
the United Nations Charter, but also that it 
was essential to the preservation of peace and 
the existence of democracy.” But as Lord 
Radcliffe comments: 


It is all very well to announce roundly, “Infor- 
mation shall be free.” The trouble begins when 
one has to go on to announce that in certain cir- 
cumstances . . . information is not going to be 
free at all... . This freedom must be subject 
to whatever the law for the time being allows to 
the protection of national security or the avoid- 


ance of disorder, or the safeguarding of youth 


(the category that silenced Socrates for good) ; 
or subject to whatever measures the government 
may think necessary to safeguard its external 
financial position and balance of payments; or 
to protect its national news enterprises; or sub- 
ject to abrogation in time of war or public emer- 
gency. ...I1f you are going to bring the princi- 
ple of freedom of information down to earth, if 
you are to get something out of it capable of 
being applied in practice in the contemporary 
world, you have got to hedge it around with a 
whole set of limitations and qualifications of 
this kind.? 


The key position of the librarian 


Well, then, what can be done? Freedom 
of information may well be “a fundamental 
human right,” and “the touchstone of all our 
freedoms” as asserted by the United Kingdom 
delegate, but when it comes to defining this 
right in such a way as to make it enforce- 
able, it has to be limited and qualified in 
many ways. In trying to restrict the press to 


what is, and what is not, ‘accurate, objective, and 
comprehensive.’ Goebbels could have asked for no 
more, 

“When this amendment was carried, the Belgian 
representative moved to authorize correspondents to 
get the information ‘from any source whatever.’ But 
the sponsoring governments (supported by Russia 
and her satellites} would have none of this, and his 
motion was defeated.” 

3? Lord Radcliffe, Freedom of Information, a Hu- 
man Right (1953), p. 10. 
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“accurate and objective information” we may 
run the risk of news being confined to in- 
nocuous handouts from public relations off- 
cers. In trying to stop the mischief caused by 
a sensational and “irresponsible” press, we 
mustn’t make it responsible to the govern- 
ment of the day. We expect the press to be 
the “watchdog of the public interest,” but 
who is to define this public interest? ‘It cer- 
tainly is not identical with the interests of 
those in office, nor is it identical with the 
interests of the shareholders and advertisers 
who control the press and the other mass 
media. How, under modern conditions can the 
unorganized public defend or even discover 
its own interests? Everything is so big nowa- 
days—the size and sprawl of our cities, the 
size of our industrial and commercial under- 
takings, of government departments and of 
the political parties themselves, the size of 
trade unions, of the press, radio, and TV, of 
commercialized sport and entertainment—the 
size of everything tends to overwhelm the in- 
dividual, making him feel anonymous, impo- 
tent, and lost. How can we preserve in such 
a world any genuine respect for the dignity 
and worth and significance of the individual? 
But unless we do, democracy will become a 
mere sham. | 

This, of course, is where the librarian 
comes in, especially the public librarian. 
Public libraries are, I believe, essential both 
to meet the needs of modern technology and 
to counteract some of its less fortunate and 
indeed dangerous consequences. A properly 
stocked library caters to and fosters a diver- 
sity of interests and tastes and a genuine in- 
dependence of mind. With a mind of his own 
and tastes and interests of his own, no in- 


dividual need feel lost or insignificant, and- 


no government will remain safe from his 
critical scrutiny and control. 

But the libraries need to be properly 
stocked. It is the responsibility of the librar- 
ian to see that, to the limit of his resources, 
his collection caters to a width of interests 
and a diversity of opinions. He must foster 
the circulation of whatever information is 
available within his community. Just because 
of the oligopoly which now controls the mass 
media, it is his supreme duty to keep the 
channels of communication open, and take 


his stand as the champion of what Mr. Justice 
Holmes of the U.S. Supreme Court called 
“free trade in ideas.” 


Attacks on libraries can be expected 


Such a stand takes courage, for it means 
resistance to efforts by governments and all 
sorts of pressure groups to suppress material 
they deem worthless or dangerous. A librar- 
ian can take it for granted that sooner or 
later he will be attacked by some section of 
his community for including on his shelves 
books it deems treasonable, blasphemous, or 
obscene. Remember the figures I quoted 
earlier, about the small percentage of people, 
even among those paying lip service to free- 
dom of speech, who would extend this free- 
dom to impossible people—like Fascists and 
Communists. Well, here are some further 
figures, relating more directly to libraries. 

In 1954 Professor Samuel A. Stouffer and 
his associates at Harvard University published 
a book called Communism, Conformity and 
Civil Liberties which summarized the results 
of some 6000 interviews with a cross-section 
of the American people, inquiring into their 
attitudes towards communism. Twenty-seven 
per cent said they would not allow a Com- 
munist even to speak in their community if 
they had their way. They then were asked, 
“Suppose he wrote a book which is in your 
public library. Someone in your community 
suggests it should be removed. Would you 
favor removing it or not?” Two-thirds said 
they would, and 91 per cent said they would 
fire him if he were employed as a high school 
teacher. As you might expect, many of those 
interviewed made no distinction between com- 
munism and socialism. They were asked, “If 
a person wanted to make a speech in your 
community favoring government ownership 
of all railroads and big industries, should he 
be allowed to speak or not?” Only 58 per 
cent said “Yes”; 35 per cent would remove a 
book by such a man from the library; and 
the majority said that such a man should not 
be allowed to teach in a college or a uni- 
versity. 


Attacks made 


With such illiberal attitudes widespread in 
a community, it is only a matter of time before 
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its library gets into hot water. Attacks come 
in waves, as the community becomes stirred 
over some particular issue—political, reli- 
gious, or moral. But of one thing you can be 
certain—that one wave will be followed by 
another, and that some self-appointed arbiters 
of taste will go on trying to limit and control 
other people’s reading. Libraries in the 
United States, as would be expected, had a 
torrid time during the heyday of McCarthy- 
ism and in one year alone, 1953, the Ameri- 
can Library Association reported over a hun- 
dred library controversies of greater or less 
intensity. Studies are now being published of 
the effects of these attacks on library service 
and book selection, and I should like to refer 
to one of them, Book Selection and Censor- 
ship: A Study of School and Public Libraries 
in California, by Majorie Fiske.* 

Here, in California, pressure groups suc- 
ceeded in having all Unesco publications with- 
drawn from the state’s school libraries (be- 
ing accused of “indoctrination”), and a cam- 
paign by a housewife who had drawn up a 
list of fifteen “objectionable” books led to 
attacks on school and public libraries. Even- 
tually, a bill allowing complete censorship of 
library materials was passed by the state legis- 
lature, but was vetoed by the governor. One 
of the findings of this study is somewhat re- 
assuring. It shows that librarians who stick 
to their principles and fight back and enlist 
press support can successfully resist outside 
pressure. But another of its findings is far 
from reassuring. It shows librarians them- 
selves to be weak and muddled on principles 
and that internal censorship is widespread. 
As Miss Fiske says: “Librarians avoid the 
word censoring. They ‘screen,’ ‘select,’ and 
‘guide.’ As one of them in a large municipal 
library put it, ‘We haven’t been censoring but 
we have been conservative. After all, this is 
a conservative community, and that is how 
parents here want it to be.’ ” 

Now, what is your reaction to such a state- 
ment? Pity for the naive creature who made 
it, or “alarm or despondency” that such a 
person should be in charge of a library? 
(Perish the thought that you should accept 


4M. Fiske, Book Selection and Censorship: A 
Study of School and Public Libraries in California 
(Univ. of California Pr., 1959). 
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it as in the nature of things!) I regard it as 
tantamount to treason—a clear betrayal of the 
principle of freedom of communication for 
which I expect a librarian to stand. In this 
I believe I have the support of at least one 
professional librarian, Mrs. Barbara Buick, 
who commented as follows in her review of 


Miss Fiske’s book: 


The results of the survey were revealing and 
shattering to the library profession, to our phi- 
losophy of librarianship and our responsibilities 
to our profession and to readers. Restrictive 
practices were found to be widespread and de- 
liberate. Although half the librarians interviewed 
expressed unequivocal “freedom to read” prin- 
ciples, two thirds actually practiced some form 
of restriction. The most popular form of censor- 
ship was “censorship at source” or nonpurchase 
of controversial material, but, once bought, “re- 
serve” or under-the-counter collections were the 
main means of limitation.® 


But though I have some support, I know I 
have formidable opponents within the pro- 
fession, and now—greatly daring—I propose 
to cross swords with two of them, both well 
known to you. First of all, Ralph Munn, the 
director of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh 
(and of Munn—Pitt Report fame here in Aus- 
tralia), and secondly with my own good 
friend and the very father of this association, 
John Metcalfe. 


Sheuld a librarian trim his sails? 


At the First Conference on Intellectual 
Freedom, sponsored by the American Library 
Association, Ralph Munn said quite explicitly 
that a librarian must be prepared to trim his 
sails to what he called “the prevailing opinion 
of the locality.” I must quote him at some 
length, for I wish to criticize his whole ap- 
proach. 


As citizens and librarians, we should recognize 
that propaganda has become a vital weapon of. 
warfare, Its purposes are to instill doubts, cause 
dissension and strife within a nation, and finally 
to undermine purpose and morale. .. . This 
knowledge places certain positive obligations 
upon the librarian. Among these obligations is 
that of attempting to identify items of disguised 
propaganda and eliminating them from the li- 


'The Australian Library Journal, January 1961, 
p. 38. 
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brary’s general collection. . . . Call it book 
selection or censorship as you will, I believe it 
to be our duty to try to discover ... and elim- 
inate disguised propaganda from the general 
collection. Some libraries may wish to form a 
special collection of these propaganda items; 
study of the technique of propaganda is, of 
course, important in itself. 


If the library elects to collect Communist 
propaganda as such, it should either be placed 
in a restricted section, or . . . it should be 
labeled as propaganda. ... l 

There is room, J am sure, for honest differ- 
ences of opinion . . . concerning the open display 
of books which can be regarded as having sub- 
versive features. My own thinking is strongly 
influenced by the fact that when we display a 
book we are inviting its use by people who have 
never heard of it. In the case of New World 
Review, for example, we are actually becoming 
part of the Russian propaganda machine, if we 
display it; we are in effect becoming a recruit- 
ing agent for Russia and communism. If placed 
in the stacks, this same material is readily avail- 
able to any person who knows of the publica- 
tion, or who uses the subject catalog. This, to 
my mind, is making adequate provision of ma- 
terials under the Library Bill of Rights... . 

My text is, then, that you and I must interpret 
and execute the Library Bill of Rights—the 
word “provision” especially—with some regard 
for administrative feasibility. Interpretations will 
differ, depending upon the prevailing opinion of 
the locality. ... 

Too many of the recent discussions concern- 
ing the public library and subversive literature 
have proceeded as though the library were a 
completely free agent, one which has in some 
way achieved full independence from its en- 
vironment, and ‘which owes no obligation to any 
governmental or public policy or to public opin- 
ion. A more realistic approach is to recognize 
the basic fact that practically all public li- 
braries are either an integral part of local gov- 
ernment or a quasi-public institution which the 
lawyers call an instrumentality of government.® 


In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Munn’s paper, quite a number of pertinent 


“Freedom. of Communication (ALA, 1954), p. 45- 
48. (Errors in the quotation as published have been 
corrected. Mr. Munn was given an opportunity to 
reply to Professor Duncan’s criticism of his posi- 
tion, but says that he “prefers to let these two di- 
vergent viewpoints stand on whatever validity they 
may have.”—Ep.) 


criticisms were voiced, but Mr. Munn re- 
mained unshaken. Mr. Munn was asked 
whether the propaganda that comes from our 
side of the Iron Curtain wouldn’t have just 
as bad an effect on human minds. He replied 
that the library is “a government instrumen- 
tality,” and that in having books advocating 
American institutions, in subtle or other fash- 
ion, “we are quite all right.” He was also 
asked who was to determine what was “dis- 
guised propaganda,” and how we were to 
distinguish between Communist propaganda 
and legitimate American criticism. And where 
a librarian is to draw the line between what 
is “administratively feasible” and what is not. 
All these points seem to me well taken, but 
I propose to concentrate on Mr. Munn’s basic 
position that a public library is not “a com- 
pletely free agent” but a “government in- 
strumentality” that must rather adjust itself to 
“governmental or public policy or to public 
opinion.” 


The librarian’s first loyalty 

In what sense is a public librarian a public 
servant? From a strictly legal point of view 
his library may well be a government instru- 
mentality, and his' own position be governed 
directly by a public service act. Even when 
this is the case, should he accept uncritically 
the orders of the government of the day? Any 
orders? Even when they result in purging his 
shelves of what the government deems “dan- 
gerous” books? “Dangerous” thoughts and 
the burning of books are the preoccupation of 
dictatorial, not democratic, regimes. Our pub- 
lic servants are expected to serve the best 
interests of the public as a whole, and on 
occasion it is their duty to resist not only 
the pressure of sectional groups, but even the 
policy of a government, especially when it 
yields to the demands of a frightened or ex- 
cited public. 

But, you will say, how can a country be 
governed if public servants are allowed to 
pick and choose among the orders they re- 
ceive? Shouldn’t we remember Mr. Munn’s 
advice and be a little “realistic” in our dis- 
cussions? Well, what are some of the realities 
relevant to this issue? Take the law courts. 
Are they not expected to resist the demands 
of the community, perhaps an overwhelming 
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majority of them, for the summary punitive 
action known as lynch law? This on the one 
hand, and on the other to resist the arbitrary 
acts of government? Judges are expected to 
insist on the law, as they understand it, be- 
ing respected by executive authorities as well 
as by ordinary people. To strengthen their 
hand in resisting governments we have made 
them irremovable except by resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament. With their secu- 
rity guaranteed in this way, a tradition of in- 
tegrity has been built up that influences the 
mind and strengthens the will of the Bench 
as a whole, and prevents even newly ap- 
pointed judges from acting as mere tools of 
the government. The independence of the 
judiciary is, we feel, one of the basic features 
of a democracy. | 

A judge’s first duty, then, is to the law as 
it stands and not to the government of the 
day. The government’s will can, of course, 
be made to prevail in the long run by amend- 
ments to the law. Once this is done, the 
judges must fall into line. But the point is 
that it is a long run and can only be done 
if the government can retain popular sup- 
port over that period. 

Take another case, where there is no such 
solution available to the government, but 
where resistance to its policy may be equally 
legitimate—and indeed necessary for the well- 
being of the community. I mean the academic 
freedom claimed by the universities. It may 
seem anomalous that institutions, supported 
in the main these days by public money, 
should claim the right to be free from out- 
side control and should allow their staff to 
voice opinions which embarrass and occasion- 
ally infuriate the very government that pro- 
vides the money. Surely this is biting the 
hand that feeds them. It is and it wouldn’t be 
very difficult to name one or two politicians 
who would like to stop it. And yet—remem- 
bering, I assure you, that it may cost me my 
own scalp—lI. believe it would be harmful to 
the community as well as ruinous to the uni- 
versities to stifle or surrender this academic 
freedom. 

I would admit that the need for academic 
freedom is by no means as widely understood 
and accepted by the community as is the in- 
dependence of judges. But that is only a chal- 
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lenge to universities to make themselves un- 
derstood. They must show that this freedom 
is a necessary condition of their very reason 
for being and the purposes they serve. Their 
first loyalty is to truth or learning, to con- 
serve and transmit the knowledge of the past, 
and to keep it alive and healthy by constantly 
extending its boundaries. In doing so, they 
serve the highest interests of the community 
which supports them, but they must be al-. 
lowed to do it in their own way, even when 
this offends the community. At bottom the 
problem is the same as with freedom of 
speech—a principle which, we have seen, is 
very imperfectly understood even by those 
who pay lip service to it. How can people be 
brought to understand that they should, on 
this principle, be prepared to defend the right 
of people to go on saying and printing things 
which anger and distress them? Sidney Hook 
has made this point, in connection with uni- 
versities: 

The university serves a community always “in 
the making,” so to speak, and in which natural 
piety to the values and achievements of previ- 
ous generations is joined to intelligent anticipa- 
tion of the needs of generations to come——with- 
out in any way neglecting the legitimate con- 
cerns of the present. At a certain moment, the 
opinions and beliefs accepted in a university 
may: be quite different from those entertained by 
a majority of the community. But this very ma- 
jority must stand prepared to defend the right 
of the university to disagree with it, its right to 
be loyal to the community “in the making,” pro- 
vided such disagreement flows from its vocation 
of inquiry.” 

Applying this approach to our field, I 
should say that a librarian i$ not only en- 
titled, but is in duty bound, to disagree both 
with the government of the day and with a 
majority in the community whenever this dis- 
agreement “flows from his vocation.” His 


. vocation is to promote and foster the free flow 


of information and ideas throughout his com- 
munity, and somehow or other he has to 
educate this community into an awareness 
that it is in their own best interests that he 
be given something of the independence and 
discretion of a judge or a university pro- 
fessor. 


1S, Hook, Heresy, Yes—Censpiracy, No (1953), 
p. 1548. 
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It is because I believe this that I am driven 
to differ from John Metcalfe, my own mentor 
in library matters. He argues that a librarian 
has no special duty to resist censorship, no 
‘special expertise in such matters, and in prac- 
tice, “there is little he can do about it, be- 
cause he is not one of the major forces for 
or against censorship.” His duty is simply to 
circulate the materials that the prevailing 
ethic of his community deems “permissible,” 
and if he tries to break through such taboos 
he may very well be “left out on a limb,” be- 
cause the majority of the people in the com- 
munity favor censorship. (I gathered these 
points from his lecture notes which he very 
kindly lent me. My use of them confirms 
what I said a moment ago about the aca- 
demic’s habit of biting the hand that feeds 
him.) Here is a passage from his presidential 
address at Adelaide in 1957: 


There have been professional pretentions that he 
[the librarian] has a right or duty to override 
prohibitions and censorships, in politics, in reli- 
gion, in morals, in literature. In a public library 
in a liberal, free-thinking society he has his wid- 
est range ... but even in such a society there 
are taboos and laws which he must obey, or if 
he disobeys them, do so in his right and con- 
science, not as a mere librarian, but as a citizen 
and a human being.® 


I am arguing the precise opposite of this 
—-that no matter what a librarian thinks and 
feels as a private person, he should feel 
obliged, qua librarian, to resist the pressures 
in his community towards censorship. To be 
specific, I should regard it as obligatory on 
a Roman Catholic librarian to acquire and 
circulate many of the books which his own 
church has publicly denounced and placed on 
the Index; even more distressing perhaps, 
obligatory on a rationalist librarian to circu- 
late books on dogmatic theology, even though 
in his own opinion they serve merely to stunt 
and degrade the human intellect; and just as 
obligatory on a refugee from Hungary, say, 
who knows from personal experience what it 
is like to live under a Communist regime, to 
go on acquiring and circulating books which 
in Mr. Munn’s opinion makes him “part of 
the Russian propaganda machine.” Whatever 


8: J. Metcalfe, “The Profession of Librarianship,” 
The Australian Library Journal, October 1957, p. 160. 


the librarian feels as a private person, as a 
parent; or as a member of a church, he is 
committed as a librarian within a democracy 
to an “open go” for ideas, opinions, and be- 
liefs. And, as we have seen, this obligation is 
the greater the more difficult it becomes, 
under modern conditions, to keep the chan- 
nels of communication open, to give truth an 
opportunity to prevail in “a free and open 
encounter.” Oligopoly among the mass media 
—-freedom and independence, then, for the 
public libraries. : 


Organizing his defenses 


This is all very well, you may say—in 
theory. It is a very different matter when the 
heat is on in practice. Hasn’t Mr. Metcalfe 
a much shrewder sense of reality when he 
speaks of a librarian being left “out on a 
limb” if he tries to break through the taboos 
of a community, known to favor censorship 
of what it dislikes and fears? Well, let us see 
what a librarian can do in this real and im- 
perfect world. Two things are obvious. One, 
he must not break the law as it stands— 
otherwise he will be punished and perhaps 
dismissed, and rightly so. But should he leave 
it at that, or should he try to get the law 
changed? Second, if the librarian takes a 
stand as an isolated individual, he is not 
likely to achieve very much. Should he recon- 
cile himself, then, to Mr. Metcalfe’s dictum: 
“There is little he can do about it, because 
he is not one of the major forces for or 
against censorship”? I propose to argue that, 
properly organized, librarians could become 
precisely that—‘‘one of the major forces 
against censorship’”—not that they would al- 
ways win, of course, but those who beat them 
would certainly know they’d been in a fight. 

Let us first of all look at what has been 
achieved elsewhere. Under attack, the libraries 
in the U.S.A., and especially the library pro- 
fession as a whole, have learned how to fight 
back. I commend to your notice a magnificent 
tome recently published by the American Li- 
brary Association called The First Freedom 
(ALA, 1960), edited by R. B. Downs, which 
is an anthology of notable writings in the field 
of book censorship and intellectual freedom. 
Chapter VIII is called “The Librarians Take 
a Stand,” and I, for one, find its contents 
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quite encouraging. Let me list, from this and 
other sources, some of the steps taken by the 
American Library Association in its own de- 
fense: 

1. First of all, it drew up, and formally adopted 
in June. 1948 what it called a Library Bill of 
Rights—consisting of five “basic policies which 
should govern the services of all libraries.” 

2. On the recommendation of its Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom (the very existence of 
which is itself significant), it unanimously 
adopted in July 1951 a Statement on Labeling 
which declared that “Librarians should not use 
a technique of labeling as a means of predis- 
posing readers against library materials, for 
the following reasons .. .” 

3. This was followed, in 1953, by a lengthy 
statement called The Freedom to Read, in 
which no less than seven bold propositions 
were vigorously affirmed. I wish there were 
time to quote them. What I must find time for 
is to draw your attention to the fact that this 
statement was the outcome of a joint confer- 
ence of the American Library Association and 
the American Book Publishers Council and 
was subsequently endorsed not only by these 
two bodies but by the American Booksellers 
Association, the Book Manufacturers Institute, 
and the National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education (appointed 
by the National Education Association of the 
U.S.A.). Libraries, you will notice, linked with 
book publishers, book sellers, and educators. 
Pil return to this. 

4. In 1952 and 1953, two special conferences 
were organized by the Committee on Intellec- 
tual Freedom, one in New York and the other 
in California. The proceedings of the first have 
been published under the title of Freedom of 
Communication, edited by W. Dix and P. Bix. 
ler (that is where I met Mr. Munn), and of the 
second under the title of Freedom of Book 
Selection, edited by F. J. Mosher. 

Both of these are no doubt familiar to you. 
(They should be!) This is by no means all, 
but it is perhaps sufficient to indicate the kind 
of steps the American librarians have been 
taking in their own defense. Are similar steps 
possible or even desirable here in Australia? 


An agenda for us? 


I believe they are. I believe our association 
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should set about doing two things: first, the 
formulation and adoption, as official policy 
of the association, of the basic principles for 
which the profession stands; and second, the 
welding of closer and closer links between our 
organization and other groups in the com- 
munity who can be expected to share our 
concern for the preservation of these princi- 
ples. A word about each. 

How are these basic principles to be for- 
mulated? I started by expressing doubts and 
uneasiness about a formal code of ethics—in 
case it rang both false and empty. I doubt, 
also, the wisdom of speaking of a Bill of 
Rights for librarians. That is an American 
idiom and tradition; we are cautious (per- 
haps too cautious) about defining our rights, 
and, in any case, it is not the “rights” but 
the “responsibilities” of librarians that we 
wish to define—and insist on discharging. 
But I see no reason why we shouldn’t draw 
up an official statement of policy. That’s com- 
mon enough, surely. But is it necessary? Why 
go to the trouble of elaborating the obvious? 

Is it obvious? To whom? To the public 
who believe in freedom of speech for certain 
types of people only? To municipal councils 
and other library authorities? I could quote 
you figures, similar to those relating to the 
public, showing that even chairmen of library 
boards are only slightly less intolerant than 
the surrounding community. Obvious even to 
librarians themselves? How clear about or 
well grounded in the principles of her pro- 
fession is the average library assistant— 
shortly to be married, probably? Think of 
the turnover in your profession. How are the 
newcomers to be initiated? Wouldn’t a state- 
ment help? Surely we can’t count on all li- 
brarians, even senior ones, having the cour- 
age and intelligence of the librarian at Bur- 
wood who recently stood to her guns and 
carried her council with her, praise be! And 
even when a librarian has no intention of 
yielding to pressure, isn’t it handy (to say 
the very least of it) to be able to point to 
an official statement showing the complainant 
that it’s not a personal matter, that he is up 
against the whole organized profession? 

But how frequent are such attacks here in 
Australia? Do they add up to very much? 
My guess is that there is far more discreet 
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| | 
evasion of controversy than open resistance to 


pressure—such as the case I heard of, in a 
Sydney suburb, where the librarian refrained 
from putting a copy of Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon on her shelves because it would 
upset Mrs. X—“who has been a good friend 
of this library.” And if this is a time of 
quiescence on the censorship front, now is 
the time to secure agreement and endorsement 
of a statement of principles. American li- 
brarians have thanked their lucky stars that 
their Library Bill of Rights was written, dis- 
cussed, and adopted at a time when it was 
possible to distinguish between principle and 
expediency—that is, before the voice of rea- 
son had been drowned by the hysteria of 
McCarthyism. 

On the second point, about the need to link 
up with other organizations with kindred 
interests, let me first of all draw your atten- 
tion to what I hope may be significant “straws 
in the wind.” In the Observer for February 4, 
1961, there was a little paragraph headed 
“Teaching Lawyers About Justice” which ran 
as follows: 


In the long run the best thing about the decision 
of the N.S.W. Bar Council to issue a report con- 
demning the handling of the Yeates murder case 
in Sydney is not what the Bar said, but the fact 
that it said anything. In other countries the Bar 
has always been active in public life, especially 
when civil liberties are involved: the freedom of 
New York State from censorship, for example, 
as compared with, say, Massachusetts has been 
largely due to the diligence of a few men in the 
New York Bar. In Australia, the Bar has been 
so lethargic as to be open to the charge of in- 
difference to questions of justice in public life. 
The N.S.W. Bar has announced its next step is 
to set up a Rule of Law and Civil Liberties 
Committee to act whenever liberties are being 
attacked. One of its aims is to educate not only 
the public in the importance of the issues in- 
volved, but also lawyers.* 


For “lawyers” read “librarians” and we have 
not only a challenge to go and do likewise 
within our profession, but also an indication 
of where we might find good friends and 
allies in our cause. Isn’t it about time that all 
professions in Australia took a stand on mat- 
ters of public importance, and helped form 


° Observer, February 4, 1961. 
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pu | opinion on these matters’ Compare 


a the American Medical Association our 
B.M.A. has been conspicuously silent on 
quack remedies, and our Dental Association 
equally silent on the fantastic claims made by 
various brands of toothpaste. 

Well, then, if our association began looking 
round for friends in its cause—the cause of 
free communication—wouldn’t it be possible to 
link up with and discuss common problems 
with authors, publishers, booksellers, univer- 
sity and other teachers, Councils for Civil 
Liberties, Bar Councils, and the press—at 
least enlightened sections of the press? (And 
Californian experience showed that it is al- 
most essential to have press backing when it 
comes to a fight.) If these links grew at all 
firm, would it be true to say that the librarian 
can do little about censorship, but must accept 
passively the judgment of noisy minorities 
within the community, or even the govern- 
ment of the day? My argument is that he 
could, if he bestirred himself, organize him- 
self into a position of considerable strength— 
sufficient to daunt even governments; and also 
that he should do so, because it is his su- 
preme obligation to keep open the channels 
of communication—that free play of ideas 
that is indispensable to a democracy. 

Need I add that I do so fully aware of the 
danger of ideas. But no one should pretend 
to be a democrat unless he is prepared to live 
dangerously. That is the note struck in the 
closing paragraph of the American Library 
Association’s statement on The Freedom to 


Read: 


We state these propositions neither lightly nor 
as easy generalizations. We here stake out a 
lofty claim for the value of books. We do so be- 
cause we believe that they are good, possessed 
of enormous variety and usefulness, worthy of 
cherishing and keeping free. We realize that the 
application of these propositions may mean the 
dissemination of ideas and manners of expres- 
sion that are repugnant to many persons. We do 
not state these propositions in the comfortable 
belief that what people read is unimportant. We 
believe rather that what people read is deeply 
important; that ideas can be dangerous; but 
that the suppression of ideas is fatal to a demo- 
cratic society. Freedom itself is a dangerous way 
of life, but it is ours.... eee 
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NEW BOOKS: APRIL-JUNE 1962 


The Ovary 
Edited by S. ZUCKERMAN 
Volume 1, May, 619 pp., $22.00 
Volume 2, June, 600 pp., $22.00 


The Eye 
Edited by Huca Davson 
Volume 1, Vegetative Physiology and 
Biochemistr 
June, 440 pp., $14.00 


Blood Vessels and Lymphatics 
Edited by Dav I, ABRAMSON 
May, 812 pp., $26.00 


Progress in Comparative Endocrinology 
Proceedings of the Third International Symposium 
Edited by Krvosur TAKEWAKI 
(Supplement 1 to General and Comparative 
Endocrinology) 

April, 383 pp., paper bound, a 00; 
cloth bound, $16.00 


Cerebral Sphingolipidoses 
A Symposium on Tay-Sachs’ Disease and 
Allied Disorders 
Edited by S. M. Aronson and B. W. Voix 
April, 456 pp., $18.00 


Comparative Neuropathology 
By J. R. M. Innes and L, Z, SAUNDERS 
May, 839 pp., $32.00 


Shock— Pathogenesis and Therapy 
An International Symposium 
Edited by K. D. Bock 
May, 387 pp., $13.00 


First European Symposium on 
Medical Enzymology 

Edited by N. DIOGUARDI 

April, 575 pp., $22.00 


Life—lIts Nature, Origin and Development 
By A. I. Opan (translated from the Russian 
by Ann Synge) 

April, 207 pp., $4.50 

The Nature of Parasitism— 

The Relationship of Some Metazoan Parasites 

to Their Hosts 
By W. P. Rocrrs 
April, 287 pp., $7.50 

Zygnemaceae 
By M. 8. RanpHawa 
April, 478 pp., $11.00 

Cyanophyta 
By T. V. DESKACHARY 
April, 686 pp., $15.00 


"An Introduction to the 

Biochemistry of the Cancer Cell 
By Harris Buscu 
May, 424 pp., $13.50 


Introductory Organic Quantum Chemistry 
By G. Karacounis (translated from the German 
by F. C. Nachod) 

April, 204 pp., $6.50 


Wood Extractives—— 


and Their Significance to the Pulp and Paper Industries 
Edited by W. E. Hirss 
June, 513 pp., $14.00 


The Mathematical Theory of 
Sedimentation Analysis 

By H. Fuyrra 

May, 315 pp., $11.00 


lon Production by Electron Impact 
By R. I. Reep 
May, 244 pp., $7.00 


Proceedings of The Rutherford Jubilee 
International Conference 

Edited by J. B. Birks 

April, 856 pp., $32.00 


Analogue Computation— 
Techniques and Components 

By R. W. Wiiiams 

April, 271 pp., $9.50 


A Primer of ALGOL 60 Programming— 


Automatic Programming Information Centre Studies 
in Data Processing No. 2 


By E. W. DIJKSTRA 
May, 114 pp., $6.00 

Atomic and Molecular Processes 
Edited by D. R. BATES 
June, 904 pp., $19.50 

Physics and Astronomy of the Moon 
Edited by Zp—ENEX KOPAL 
May, 538 pp., $16.50 


‘An Introduction to 


Probability and Mathematical Statistics 


By Howanp G. TUCKER 
April, 228 pp., $5.75 


Curvature and Homology 
By SAMUEL J. GOLDBERG 
June, 314 pp., $8.50 


Communications Satellites 
Proceedings of a Symposium of the British 
interplanetary Society 
Advisory Editor: ie J. CARTER 
May, 212 pp., $7.00 


ACADEMIC PRESS New York and London 
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Berkeley Square House, London, W. 1 
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New religious books from Concordia 


ANSWER A NEED THAT MAKES THEM READ 


These sensitively written books provide practical help and inform- 
ative reading in many important areas. Recommended for both 
clergy and laymen... and as source material for church leaders. 


> 


Telling the Good News . man from Bethlehem to Calvary. Sug- 
Public relations handbook for churches, gested Bible readings included. $2,50 
by 19 experienced contributors. Discusses 
effective publicity, advertising, radio, tv, 
displays, and a Christian’s relation to 


Darwin, Evolution and Creation 
Now available in paperback edition ! 


his job. $2.50 Edited by Paul Zimmerman. Written by 

men who are both scientists and theo- 

- -89 Modern Mission Stories logians, to help resolve conflicting argu- 

Edited by Gerhardt Mahler. Helps build ments between religion and evolution. 
mission interest with stirring personal $1.95 i 


experiences of bringing Christ to the z£: 
spiritually needy, in the world’s Baar sah pines Arcos Montgomery. 

: missions. ; , : ; 
ot i The Christian doctrine of sacrifice in its 


Feeding and Leading l many aspects, as seen by Chytraeus, one 


; 3 : of those responsible for the great Formula 
By Richard R. Caemmerer. Gives new ol Concord. $2.75 
insight on how to transform a church 
from a listening to a witnessing group, : 
| reminds Christians of their life purpose, i 


and how to live for it. ` $1.75 < i 
Alone With God 


f % 
Edited by Theodore Kleinhans. Brief : 
devotions on God’s plan of salvation, from ` 


Martin Luther’s writings. Depicts sinful 
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CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE © 3558 S. JEFFERSON « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
SEE GEORGE THOMAS AT CONCORDIA’S BOOTH 414 
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. Record albums look so inviting when protected 
with Gaylord Plastic Record Cases. Both record 
and sleeve are circulated in complete safety, adding 
life and appeal to any aitbum. Sleeve fits into l 
_ strong, transparent vinyl sheath, displaying both front 
and back covers — no slitting or pasting. Record fits snugly in 
lint-proof envelope that opens into binding for safekeeping. 
Rigid back gives complete protection, Cases for one, two, 
or three record albums. Write for details. ; 


Gaylord Bros., Ine. MARV SUPPLIES 


R SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Bringing 
the best in books 
to adults 
and children 
will be easier 
for you 
with these new tools 
from ALA Publishing 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


Now available in a special, full-size paper 
bound edition. $2.25 


These reviews describe encyclopedias and other 
reference works, enumerate their strengths 
and weaknesses, and conclude with a recom- 
mendation for or against purchase. This one 
volume reprint includes all 99 reviews which 
appeared during the first four years of the 
combined Booklist and Subscripiion Books 
Bulletin. Also available in cloth, $5.00 


VOCATIONS IN BIOGRAPHY AND FICTION 
Kathryn A. Haebich 


A selective, annotated listing of 1070 currently 
available books, primarily biography, which 
interpret a wide variety of careers in terms of 
the life and times of outstanding, interesting, 
and colorful personalities. Designed for use 
with young people in grades nine through 
twelve. May. $1.75 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
Organization and Activities 


Sarah L. Wallace, editor 


Authorities cover the history, organization, 
and administration of Friends of the Library 
groups. A practical guide filled with concrete 
examples, it includes separate chapters on small 
publie, large public, county, state, college and 
university libraries. May. $2.50 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1961 


The fifty highly recommended adult books 
selected by ALA’s Adult Services Division 
from all those published in 1961. This attrac- 
tive leaflet, folded for a #10 envelope and suit- 
able for imprinting, makes a good distribution 
piece. 50 copies $8.59. 100—$5. 
250—-$10. &00—$16. 1000—$28. 2500—S60. 
5000-—-$100. 


LANGUAGE OF THE FOREIGN BOOK TRADE 
Abbreviations, Terms, Phrases, second edition 


Jerrold Orne 


This guide to current, commonly used book 
trade terms gives clear, concise English equiva- 
lents for 16,000 entries in separate lists of 
eleven languages: Czech, Dano-Norwegian, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, and Swedish. 
June. $5.50 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI LIBRARY 
SERVICE, INC. 


Frances Dukes Carhart 


A detailed, documented case study and history 
of this pioneer processing centez’s first three 
years of operation. Photographs, diagrams, 
statistics, sample forms, and organizational 
documents supplement the text. May. $2.00 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, second edition 


Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Meriti 


The contents of nearly 1000 in-print trade and 
textbooks are indexed under sensible subject 
headings for kindergarten through grade three. 
Identifies material to fill almost any need and 
includes reading levels. $4.50 


PATTERNS IN READING, second edition 
Jean C. Roos 


Lists and annotates more than 1600 titles, both 
fiction and non-fiction, under 75 interest pro- 
gression patterns of special appeal. Nearly 
1300 are adult books, most are current titles, 
and 1200 are new to this edition. Author, title 
index. $2.25 


Booths 210-212 
in 
Miami Beach . 










Publishing Department 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Libraries 


and the Space Age 


by Wernher von Braun 


Man’s accumulation of knowledge will double 
between 1960 and 1967, according to a cur- 
rent estimate. This will be the fourth time 
our learning has doubled——and in an incredi- 
bly short time. 

The yardstick for this measurement is the 
total knowledge accrued by man from cave- 
dwelling days until 1750. This criterion 
swelled slowly to twice its size by 1900; gain- 
ing impetus, it doubled the second time by 
mid-century; the third time came within a 
decade, as the frontiers of investigation were 
pushed forward in every field from 1950 to 
1960. 

The amazing growth of knowledge during 
the 1960’s is a challenge to the professional 
librarian. Often called the memory of the 
human race, libraries have on their shelves 
the record of everything man has thought, 
dreamed, or discovered. Their value to our 
civilization can be suggested by the fact that 
man, for all his inventive genius, cannot re- 
call the items on his wife’s grocery list from 
the house to the supermarket. 


The new image 


The demands of our times should dispel 
forever the antiquated image of the librarian 
as a nice but somewhat fussy old lady with 
no special training who talks in whispers as 
she checks her books out and in. Our modern 
librarians play an increasingly important role 


in progress by obtaining reports of new dis- 
coveries and circulating them for immediate 
use. Their specialized knowledge in speedy 
classifying, cataloging, circulation techniques, 
and the use of advanced communication meth- 
ods reflects an emphasis on utilization rather 
than preservation. It demands a new breed 
of librarian who is also a technical and sci- 
entific information specialist. 

As knowledge increases—and hence the 
work of the librarian——the current shortage 
of adequately trained professional personnel 
will become even more critical. I can sym- 
pathize. The National Aeronautics and Space 
Adrainistration has just concluded a months- 
long, nationwide recruiting drive for quali- 





=e tai d 


e Dr. von Braun is 
director of the George 
C. Marshall Space 
Flight Center, Na- 
tional Aeronautics 
and Space Adminis- 
tration, Huntsville, 
Alabama. He pre- 
sented this paper at 
the annual conference 
of the Alabama Li- 
i brary Association in 
Huntsville, April 13, 1962. It appears in con- 
denszd form in the July issue of Alabama Li- 
brarian. 
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fied engineers and scientists to help in the 
space program—and we still have vacancies. 
This fall NASA will begin support of a train- 
ing program at ten universities to help meet 
our need for advanced graduates. Brainpower 
is our most critical shortage in the national 
space effort. 

We at the Marshall Center are working 
with the army to establish a joint scientific 
information center which will be one of the 
largest in the free world. It will be a prin- 
cipal scurce of library-type information on 
basic and applied research on the develop- 
ment and testing of rockets, their components, 
and propellants. 

This new center will be staffed by iva 
ians, scientists, and technical information spe- 
clalists who will analyze and evaluate tech- 
nical information received from all over the 
world to determine its application to our mis- 
sions. Knowing the requirements of their pro- 
fessional counterparts in the laboratories, they 
often may be able to find the answer to a 
perplexing research or development problem 
in current literature more rapidly than the 
laboratory can find it in the bottom of a test 
tube. Someone else may have already per- 
formed the same or a similar experiment. 
Two precious commodities are thereby saved 
—dollars and time. 

We also are studying the feasibility of es- 
tablishing teletype, facsimile transmission, 
closed-circuit transmission, and other opti- 
mum communication methods between the 
main library and branches to be established 
at the elbows of our research and develop- 
ment workers. Automation techniques, includ- 
ing microfilm storage and retrieval, will be 
utilized more fully. 

The theme for National Library Week, 
“Read and watch your world grow,” is well- 
phrased advice. Everything we read depicts a 
world in ferment. Everything is exploding— 
knowledge, population, material goods—and 
man himself is bursting out into space. We 
are living through the greatest revolution hu- 
manity has ever known—the revolution of sci- 
entific change. Nothing like it has ever hap- 
pened before. The wisest pundits and com- 
mentators don’t even agree on a name for our 
dawning new era. Some say it’s the Age of 
Automation; others say the Age of Medical 
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lenging, 


Miracles or the Atomic Age or the Age of 
Space Exploration. 

All our observers of the current scene 
agree, however, that ours is an age of promise 
as well as problem, and that the years ahead 
can be the most fascinating, the most chal- 
and the most abundant the world has 
ever known. 


The age of space exploration 


‘What I myself call the Space Age burst 


upon a startled world with the Soviet launch- 


ing of Sputnik I on October 4, 1957. Until 
that fall, proposals to send a manned expedi- 
tion to even our nearest neighbor in space, 
the moon, were regarded by most people in 
the United States as harmless fantasy or 
sheer lunacy. Today these scoffers are getting 
used to the idea that a lunar voyage, long a 
dream of mankind, will soon be an actuality. 
In less than five years the United States has 
launched successfully 71 satellites and deep 
space probes, and the Soviets 18. Unmanned 
space launchings have grown commonplace, 
and men have orbited the earth. The skeptics 
admit that the impossible has once again be- 
come possible. Though reluctantly admitting 
its possibility, there are still some people who 
consider the manned exploration of space as 
impractical, prohibitively expensive, or down- 
right unnecessary. 

We all are affected, directly or indirectly, 
by the effort to investigate, explore, and make 
use of outer space. It is the biggest scientific 
and engineering endeavor that the United 
States has ever undertaken. As such, its ac- 
tivities affect our economy, science, technol- 
ogy, education, and welfare. It is a national 
program that must have the understanding 
and support of all our people—not only 
through their dollars, but also through a 
vigorous personal interest in what we are do- 
ing in space and how well we are doing it. 

More and more of our citizens show this 
interest. Let me try to answer some of the 
questions frequently asked. 

First, the time is not far off. In May of 
last year the President proposed to Congress 
an accelerated space program which included 
sending a man to the moon by 1970. We'll go 
sooner if we can. But first we have some im- 
mense problems to solve—much planning, 
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working, and learning to do before we blast 
off, 

Planning a trip to the moon is far tougher 
than planning an automobile tour of the Far 
West on which we had to take with us every- 
thing we needed until we got back home 
again, including all of our gasoline, oil, food, 
water, and even the air we breathe. Our 
family car couldn’t haul all of our supplies 
and equipment. And that’s one of our biggest 
bottlenecks for a manned lunar landing and 
return to earth. Our current launch vehicles 
won't lift the necessarily huge payload past 
the clutch of earth’s gravity. There are other 
problems, too, but none impossible of solu- 
tion. 


Why a manned lunar landing? 
Why would man want to go to an airless, 


pock-marked, desolate orb 238,000 miles from 
earth? It is not a pleasure trip nor is it 
planned to achieve a spectacular space first, 
televised worldwide. This is primarily a sci- 
entific search for new knowledge. It will be 
an extremely strenuous and perilous journey 
through the strange and hostile environment 
of space. 

Because the moon has no atmosphere—no 
wind or water to cause erosion—its surface 
has changed little in billions of years. The 
history of its creation has been preserved on 
its surface for a much longer period than man 
can find in the growing, changing face of the 
earth. Not only the surface but also the in- 
ternal structure of the moon may provide 
clues to the early history of the solar system 
and to the birth of the planets. There we may 
find clues to the origin of the universe—and 
life itself. 

Although no earthman has been there—so 
far as we know—we have formed some defi- 
nite opinions about the moon through cen- 
turies of long-distance observation. These be- 
liefs need to be confirmed, thus gaining new 
knowledge of its surface and environment, 
through close-up observation. 

Before manned lunar flights are made, we 
must use scientific instruments to blaze the 
trail man will travel. There may be hazards 
in space whose existence we do not yet sus- 
pect. 

Our first close-up observations of the 


moon’s surface will be made with unmanned 
payloads sent there on one-way flights to 
report back their findings. Sometime this year 
a Ranger vehicle will surely hit the moon 
with 750 pounds of instruments. We hope it 
will relay information all the way, including 
close-range television pictures of the moon’s 
surface. 

The first three of nine Ranger probes have 
already been made, but unfortunately we have 
not hit the moon. The next moon probe vehi- 
cle is at the Cape now, being readied for 
launch within a few days. 

Sometime next year, in the Surveyor Proj- 
ect, NASA will try to soft-land 350° pounds 
of instruments on the moon. This initial moon 
laboratory will drill into the lunar surface 
and analyze the rock or dust samples it ob- 
tains. Automatically, it will then relay its 
chemical and physical analyses back to earth. 

In Project Prospector, NASA will land a 
vehicle which can wander about the surface 
of the moon like old-time gold prospectors in 
the West. The Ranger, Surveyor, and Pros- 
pector series of probes should resolve many 
theories about the moon and give us much 
unpredictable new information to aid us in 
manned lunar landings. 


Manned exploration of the moon 


NASA’s program for the manned explora- 
tion of the moon, known as Project Apollo, 
is directed at the Washington level by D. 
Brainerd Holmes. The spacecraft being de- 
signed to carry three men on a lunar trip is 
much more elaborate than the one-man Mer- 
cury capsules in which Alan Shepard, Gus 
Grissom, and John Glenn rode on their his- 
toric voyages. In a few years we will look 
back on the Mercury spacecraft as a his- 
toric but crude spacemobile—like a raft, a 
sled, or the Wright brothers’ airplane. 

The Apollo spacecraft will weigh 75 tons, 
and be as tall as a five-story building. It will 
have a stage for lunar braking and landing, 
a return stage, and the command module 
which houses the crew. 

To lift this huge spacecraft into direct 
flight from the surface of the earth to the 
surface of the moon would require a giant 
launch vehicle. The powerful Nova, whose 
first stage will generate more than 12-million 
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pounds of thrust, will be designed for this 
purpose. 

From six months to two years may be 
trimmed from our departure date if the exact- 
ing techniques can be mastered for rendez- 
vousing our spacecraft with a rocket stage in 
a low earth orbit. The two would be joined 
while orbiting the earth at 13,000 miles per 
hour, and the rocket stage would then hurl 
the spacecraft on a trajectory toward the 
moon. 

For the rendezvous method, two Advanced 
Saturn launch vehicles, now under develop- 
ment by the Marshall Center, would be used. 
The cluster of engines in the first stage would 
burn liquid oxygen and: kerosene. The sec- 
ond stage would use a new and powerful fuel 
combination—liquid hydrogen and liquid 
oxygen. The frigid hydrogen/oxygen mixture 
will give us 40 per cent more thrust than con- 
ventional fuels. 

A hydrogen/oxygen engine will be flight 
tested for the first time at Cape Canaveral in 
the near future. The two engines in the sec- 
ond stage of the Atlas-Centaur launch vehicle 
will generate 15,000 pounds of thrust each. 
Much larger hydrogen/oxyzen engines are 
under development and will be used in the 
Advanced Saturn and Nova vehicles. 

Getting to the moon first will be a spectacu- 
lar achievement for the nation that wins the 
race. The political and psychological bene- 
fits will be tremendous. But the possible sci- 
entific rewards will be more durable. Getting 
there first is only one part of the contest. 
Two other factors are just as crucial. First, 
what will we learn from our explorations 
beyond earth? Second, how will we use this 
new knowledge? 

We want to be first and are running a good 
course, although we started this particular 
phase of the race with a five-year handicap 
on the size of our launch vehicles. But we are 
keenly aware that the glory of getting there 
first will fade quickly unless scientific infor- 
mation of a high order is obtained in the 
process, and put to good use. After all, Co- 
lumbus discovered America—but we speak 
English. 

We are counting on librarians to assemble 
the resulting new knowledge and make it 
readily available to all who are interested. 

eee 
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© Mrs. Thurstonis as- 
sistant librarian of the 
Yakima Valley Re- 
gional Library, Yaki- 
ma, Washington. She 
was president of the 
Washington Library 
Association when it 
undertook the survey 
reported in this ar- 
ticle. A fall issue of 
the Bulletin will have 
an article by Dorothy Cutler, consultant to the 
Washington State Library, on what has hap- 
pened to the Columbia River Regional Library 
since tt emerged from the demonstration stage 
and became a regularly constituted library. See 
also Miss Cutler’s “Pioneering Library Service in 
Washington State” in the September 1959 issue. 





Seated around a conference table in the 
Washington State Library building in Olym- 
pla was a group of people of widely assorted 
backgrounds, brought together for a purpose 
unique in the history of Washington librar- 
ies. Less than a month before, on November 
8, 1960, the voters of five counties in North 
Central Washington had gone to the polls 
and voted into existence the largest inter- 
county rural library district in the state, and 
one of the largest in the United States. The 
successful vote followed two-and-a-half years 
of the Columbia River Regional Library 
Demonstration program in the area. In this 
program, Washington’s main one under the Li- 
brary Services Act, using federal and state 
matching funds, the state library had in- 
vested a large proportion of its staff, money, 
and other resources over a prolonged period. 
Even before learning the outcome of the vote, 
the state library staff decided that it would 
be wise to take a speculative look at what had 
been accomplished during the demonstration 
period, to see if they had made the most 
effective use possible of their resources, and 
also to see what they could learn that would 
be of assistance in planning new programs. 
The Washington Library Association, a group 
long active in promoting library development 
throughout the state, was invited to join them 
in an evaluation meeting. 

Careful groundwork was laid for the meet- 
ing. It was felt that the best judges of the 
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Did the Demonstration 


Demonstrate? 


An Evaluation of the Columbia River Regional 
Library Demonstration 


by June T. Thurston 


effectiveness of the demonstration would be 
the librarians of the state who had the practi- 
cal experience of administering libraries and 
of working for statewide library development. 
Therefore, a representative group of librar- 
ians of regional and large public libraries of 
the state were included, as were the state li- 
brarian, the state library consultant staff, and 


a representative of the State Library Com- . 


mission. To bring the activities of the demon- 
stration close to the evaluating group in a 
much more effective and dramatic way than 
could be accomplished by reports and letters, 
certain representative citizens from the area 
who had actually been working with the 
program were invited to the meeting. This 
group included lay persons, some of whom 
were members of Library Advisory Commit- 
tees set up in the counties during the demon- 
stration, as well as community library board 
members, a community librarian, a county 


official, a legislator’s wife, and some of the 


key demonstration staff members. 


The evaluation meeting 


The morning of the first day of the evalua- 
tion meeting was spent listening to the com- 
ments and discussion of these people who had 
been involved deeply in either the demonstra- 
tion or the voting campaign. The librarians, 
able to question these people directly and to 
become infected by their enthusiasm, felt that 
it was of inestimable value to have them pres- 


ent to give their firsthand reports and sug- 
gestions. 

To continue this personal and grass-roots 
approach, a good part of the afternoon ses- 
sion was spent in listening to a report of on- 
the-spot interviews which I, as president of 
the Washington Library Association, had 
made in the area a few weeks before the 
meeting. As it was impossible to bring to 
Olympia anywhere near all of the people whose 
opinions we might want to consider in mak- , 
ing our evaluation, Maryan Reynolds, the 
state librarian, had suggested that I spend 
some time in the five counties, interviewing 
as many as possible of the key persons con- 
cerned in any way with the demonstration. 
The Board of Trustees of the Yakima Valley 
Regional Library, for whom I work, gener- 
ously granted me a week’s leave to do the 
interviewing. 

The interviewing had been for me a re- 
markable experience. The schedule had been 
a strenuous one. I didn’t count the mileage 
covered traveling for five-and-a-half days 
over this large, five-county area, but I did 
keep track of the thirty-six private interviews 
held, and the six meetings with forty-five addi- 
tional people, making a total of eighty-one 
persons interviewed in fourteen different 
towns. In addition, I visited twelve libraries 
and spoke with librarians, board members, 
advisory committee members, Friends of the 
Library, teachers, housewives, businessmen, 
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professional men, farmers, newspapermen, 
clergymen, and others. I asked all of them 
more or less the same questions: How do you 
feel about the demonstration? How success- 
ful do you think it was as a means of starting 
or improving library service in this area? 
What effect did it have on the library in 
which you work or which you use? What 
were the things that made it effective, and 
what were its weaknesses? Can you think of 
anything that might be done differently to 
make a second demonstration in the state a 
little easier? 

It was no surprise that answers given to 
these questions covered many of the sugges- 
tions and comments of the people who spoke 
during the morning session in Olympia. The 


interviews simply broadened the coverage 


somewhat. Everyone concerned agreed that 
“the quality of the service given during the 
demonstration sold the program.” 

A newspaper editor in a town where there 
had been some fierce opposition was pessi- 
mistic over the outcome, but he said that he 
had underestimated the most important thing 
—the service the demonstration had been 
giving. “That is what put it over,” he said. 
“The staff had really demonstrated that good 
library service can be given over the area 
with the money the tax will provide.” 

And from the little village of Republic in 
northern Ferry County to Moses Lake in 
Grant County far to the south came over and 
over the same affirmation, “The demonstra- 
tion is the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened to our town (or our library, or our 
county). Without it we could never have had 
our library.” 


Suggestions for future demonstrations 


In addition to this most important conclu- 
sion, there were many other areas of agree- 
ment as to what had been the most effective 
methods used in “selling” the program, in both 
the pre- and actual demonstration periods. 
Some of the most often heard suggestions 
were: 


èe Local initiative is most desirable in a pre- 
demonstration period so that citizens of the 
area feel that the program is the result of 
their interest, not one simply superimposed 
on them. To accomplish this, it is necessary 
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first to locate lay leadership interested in de- 
veloping and promoting library services in 
the area, before the demonstration begins. 
This leadership must be nonpartisan and 
represent both rural and town interests so 
that full cooperation exists and an entire area 
will participate in the program for the mutual 
benefit of all. 

è The professional staff, with the basic know- 
how, must of necessity inform this lay lead- 
ership on all facets of the program and con- 
tinue to be a resource and to provide impetus 
during the entire program. However, too 
much professionalism is to be avoided. 

è Ideally, the lay leadership should conduct 
the informational public relations program. 
This program must continue throughout the 
demonstration. An educative process to ac- 
quaint all citizens with the numerous facts 
pertaining to the program will involve repeti- 
tion. Even with such a continuing program, 
it should be recognized that lack of under- 
standing, particularly of the tax structure, 
will continue to exist. The fact must be em- 
phasized that library services do cost money 
and the local areas ultimately will assume 
these costs if they wish to continue services. 
Such continuing information should be low 
key, since citizens are not too receptive to 
information doled out too far ahead of the 
time when the issue is to be decided. 

o All organized groups must be contacted 
again and again to gain their support and 
understanding. The importance of contacts 
with all levels of those involved in school 
programs cannot be underestimated, since 
school-connected personnel can carry the mes- 
sage throughout the area with their contacts. 
It is especially important that an organiza- 
tion such as the League of Women Voters 
should be made aware of the program at its 
inception so that sufficient time is afforded 
for a complete study. Misinformation should 
be corrected immediately and complainers 
talked with directly to get at the root of mis- 
understandings which may have developed. 

© Basically, the nonlibrarians present agreed 
that the professional staff would have to pro- 
vide library organization and service for at 
least a full year before calling for a vote of 
the people and were unanimous in feeling the 
service sells the program. Again and again it 
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was emphasized that a program of effective 
public information also is essential to assure 
a successful campaign in establishing the li- 
brary by vote. 

e The actual campaign must be short and 
intense, with lay people doing the contact 
work. However, Ferry County, in contrast to 
some other areas, felt very strongly that the 
professional library staff meeting with vari- 
ous local groups was a most successful ap- 
proach. Though there was an active, inter- 
ested lay citizens group working in that 
county, they attribute the highly successful 
campaign to the contacts made by the pro- 
fessional librarian. 

e Where local community ie exist 
prior to the demonstration, built-in difficulties 
may arise in relationship to local autonomy. 
It is of utmost importance that the staffs and 
library boards of such libraries understand 
from the beginning exactly what the demon- 
stration program consists of and what will be 
the benefit to their libraries. If their full co- 
operation is secured from the start, they may 
be of great value in helping to enlist support 
for the overall program. If not, serious mis- 
understandings may arise that could jeopard- 
ize the entire program. Treating these people 
with courtesy and tact and asking for their sug- 
gestions, accepting them when possible, or 
patiently giving good reasons for not ac- 
cepting them, will pay off a thousandfold in 
pleasant working relations and perhaps even 
in eventual success. 

o Local library boards should: be aware of 
what comprises good library service, even if 
their particular community may not be par- 
ticipating im the demonstration. They need 
to be informed since their voices will be 
heard within the area. There is a decided 
problem to overcome in attempting to inform 
and sell public officials, both city and county, 
local library ‘trustees, local branch librarians, 
and local library staffs. Government officials 
may tend to slough off any knowledge of the 
program, since they may consider it to be 
the province of the respective library board. 
Every effort should be made to acquaint them 
with the facts whether they favor or oppose 
the program—since by virtue of their posi- 
tions they will be asked questions and should 
know the answers or where to get them. 


e It was agreed that it is desirable for each 
county to have a Library Advisory Commit- 
tee representing the various areas of the 
county, first to help plan the service pattern 
and later to maintain participation and inter- 
est throughout the demonstration. This com- 
mittee might well continue permanently after 
a library district is established. 

After hearing these comments and sugges- 
tions from the demonstration area and a dis- 
cussion of some of the difficulties encountered 
in administering the program by members of 
the demonstration staff, the librarians com- 
prising the evaluation jury had no difficulty 
rendering their verdict. 

Had the demonstration been an effective 
way of getting library service started in this 
area? Here is an answer from a member of 
the Okanogan Advisory Committee who felt 
that a library could never have been started 
in her county without the demonstration. 
“We tried it back in 1952,” she said. “The 
local Granges tried to start a bookmobile 
and couldn’t even get signers to their peti- 
tions.” Douglas County also had tried with no 
success to start a county library, and Ferry 
County has so few taxpayers that those who 
longed for library service knew there was no 
hope for a one-county library. 

So, not only were the librarians at the 
evaluation meeting convinced that the demon- 
stration was an effective way of establishing 
library service in the area, they were certain 
that it was the only way that a job of such 
magnitude could have been accomplished. By 
the end of the first day’s sessions, this was 
apparent. It remained only to consider, at the 
meeting of librarians and state library staff 
the following morning, what application these 
findings would have on ‘the program for fu- | 
ture library development in Washington. Cer- 
tainly the evaluation had done much to clar- 
ify, in the minds of both state library staff 
and the librarians representing the Washing- 
ton Library Association, the question of 
whether to continue to spend funds available 
through the Library Services Act on future 
library demonstrations. As might be sus- 
pected, the meeting concluded on a highly 
optimistic note, with definite plans under 
consideration for at least two more demon- 
strations in the next five years. ese 
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HAT! Another of those 
damned, fat. square, | 


thick books! A ways scribble, 


scribble, scribble, 
eh, Mr. Gibbon e 





AN you see how it might have been? 
Ruddy-faced, stout, pompous, this 

squire-type patronizingly accepts his 
gift, “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” Come, now. The only 
decline and fall that could kindle his 
interest concerns the fate of .a well- 
= harried fox. 

But, this is the way of the world. 
The fox hunter on one side, the book 
hunter on the other, and rarely the 
twain shall meet. Fortunately, more 
fox hunters are being converted every 
day, thanks to good library public 
relations. 

We at Bro-Dart don’t know tallyho 
from giddyap, but we do know some- 
thing about helping librarians service 
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The Duke of 
Gloucester to Re; 
Edward Gibbon on `d v Sag 
being presented a, a 
copy of “The 
Decline and 
Fall of the 
Roman 
Empire.” 


the book dani Through i skill of 
our people, many of them librarians, 
Bro-Dart can perform the extensive 
research and provide the complete kind 


‘of service that stems only from experi- 


ence in depth.. : 

Stop by our. booth at ‘the’ A.L.A. 
Convention and see. We’ll be there to 
talk products—any problem, or just 
say: hello. | 
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32 NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


contribute to 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR encyclopedia 


Reference book quality begins with the selection of 
highly qualified writers and authenticators. 


Glenn Seaborg, Lester B. Pearson, Pearl Buck, Sir Howard W. Florey, and George 
W. Beadle—recently named President of the University of Chicago, are among 
the 32 winners of Nobel Prizes who have contributed to the American Educator 
Encyclopedia. Fellow contributors include such eminent men and women as May 
Hill Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Sara Innis Fenwick, Senator Hiram Fong, Charles 
F. Gosnell, J. Edgar Hoover, President John F. Kennedy, Willy Ley, Rogėr H. 
McDonough, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Edward A. Parsons, R. Marlin 
Perkins, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Paul B. Sears, and Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 





Reference book quality is guaranteed through careful editing by an out- 
standing permanent staff, and by pre-testing of new reference materials 


in classrooms and the Tangley Oaks Laboratory School. 


Have you seen the second 1962 edition of the American Educator Encyclo- 

pedia? Twenty-five hundred pages revised; latest census figures; biog- 
raphy of President Kennedy; comprehensive coverage of Newbery and Caldecott 
award winners, manned space flights, “High School” by William Van Til, “the 
best encyclopedia article on Shakespeare.” If you haven’t examined the 
American Educator recently, don’t overlook this prized set, a best buy for 
bookshelves and budget. Write to Mrs. Victoria Johnson for. ‘the Tangley Oaks 
‘Report on the 1962 American Educator Encyclopedia, or for information about 
the Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship in Education. 


Tested and Produced by 





at THE TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
eo LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
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med for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding as a 
rce in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of study in . 
bls across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the set 
taneously as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in the unit 


od of teaching. 


se The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid in 
paching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference skills. 
inuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom and 


use throughout the elementary grades. | 


E GROLIER SOCIETY INC., The Grolier Building, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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SCIENCE : : 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much. 
science material, with such careful attention to 
the child’s level of comprehension. 

MATHEMATICS 


The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 
covers the current approach to developmental 
mathematics than any other encyclopedia. Helpful 
articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 
information about the history of numbers and 
measurement enrich the whole math program, 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body to 
the use and care of athletic equipment, 
The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 
health education and recreation program. 

MUSIC AND ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art fqrms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 
‘of Knowledge reinforces your music and 
art programs, 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

. In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias, 
its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
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20 volumes—7,922 pages—of enrichment material for cla 
room and itbrary. Quick fact-finding cross index, plus cq 
cise fact entries. 11,742 illustrations (1,561 in color): 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts < 
325 maps. 





NOW — AN OFFICE IN LATIN AMERICA! 


S techert-Hafner. Gne 


1S pleased fo announce the opening 


of its new o fice in 


B ogota, Colombia 


This central point will now serve the year round for procure- 
ment of materials from all Latin-American countries. 


Our representative in charge will travel throughout Letin Amer- 
ica the greater part of the year. He will continue our on-the- 
spot acquisitions program and maintain liaison with our existing 
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sources of supply. 
Our customers need only, as previously, deal directly and ex- 
clusively with our main office in New York. 

| 
i 

The new arrangement ensures the further expansion and de- 
velopment of our acquisitions plan, which has met with un- 
precedented success— i i 
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Protected by the statute of limitations, 
Mr. Wylie here reports on a youthful crime 
against the Montclair, New Jersey, public library. 


Libraries—An Author’s-Eye View 


The attitude of authors toward libraries has 
been a source always of wonder and occa- 
sionally of indignation to me. The latter reac- 
tion must be shared by librarians, though it 
is difficult to elicit beefs from such self-effac- 
ing people. 

But librarians and authors will understand. 
And it can be explained to anybody. Certain 
authors regard all libraries as primarily (if 
not exclusively) repositories of their own 
works. True, the books of others are their 





¿<3 excuse for entering a library. Few are suff- 


_ ciently braggart to say, simply, “Mind if I step 
in the library here and check on how my stuff 
is circulating?” The modest egomaniacs come 


Philip Wylie, left, donates the manuscript of his book, 
The Disappearance, to Frank B. Sessa, director of the 
Miami Public Library, who is cochairman, with Oscar 
Everhart, director of the Miami Beach Public Library, 
of the Local Committee for the Miami Beach Conference. 





by Philip Wylie 


in to “look up a reference,” “rest their feet,” — 
“examine the first editions on display.” But, 
once inside, they edge toward the area where 
their work is found. | 

An author named, say, Lisle Hikem will _ 
assert a need to examine a recent book by _ 
one Winslow High. This sort of thing will 
usually put the self-seeking searcher near 
enough to himself to allow for a furtive 
search. i 

Of course, if High is around a corner from ie 
Hikem, the author will then discover a sud- . 
den interest in the writings of Hikley. z 

All these authors—-which is to say, not a 
few of the lot—are repaid by pain for pain- 
ful egotism because, once they “stumble” 
upon the shelf that holds their works, any 
normal library circumstance will disappoint 
them. If all the copies of all their novels, 
essays, what-not are on hand, then “nobody 
is taking them out.” The librarians are ` 
blamed for that. If some volumes are absent 
and a quick check of the card-file shows that — 
the library owns them, why, “the stupid li- 
brarians ought to buy additional copies.” — 
The present supply is “niggling” in view of © 
the “proof of demand.” 








Research—or poaching? 


To a second and also vexatious breed of 
authors (and of them not a few are renowned 
and successful) libraries are the seed, soil, 
rain, and sunshine that beget their crops. 
These people live, mostly, in libraries. From 
Book A, idly perused, they swipe an idea for — 
a volume of “their own.” They then steal 
(not verbatim but in substance) additional — 
data from volumes B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and 
so on. Rearranging the facts thus accumu- 
lated and the opinions expressed by others, 
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ntering a few quotations, with credit and, 
“maybe, some footnotes, and transposing the 
whole copied mess to fit the initial (unorigi- 
nal) concept, such people send to press not 
really “writing” but the product of persistent 
poaching. 

For instance, another book on heraldry 
hardly seems necessary at this late date. And, 
for sure, any such book would rely on its 
predecessors almost entirely for content. Only 
archaeologists might expect to contribute new 
material to that vanity-battered topic. Yet I 
know of a man who has just had published 
a “new” book on heraldry. 


Writers who write in libraries 


Some authors write in libraries—and even 
write original books there. Of course, if they 
elect to do their creative labor in the quietude 
of public reading rooms owing to the pres- 
ence of six loud brats in their cold: water flat, 
this refuge is understandable. But, among 
these library scriveners, I have found some 
who-—-usually unconsciously—betrayed their 
real motive: Creative writing amidst printed 
classics would, they superstitiously feel, give 
them some magical power they would lack else- 
where. 

This is the sort of thing Hindus call “dar- 
shan.” which makes them imagine that 
merely being in the presence of an important 
person will add to their luster, even if one 
hundred thousand darshan-seekers stand 
alongside them as dilutants of that exotic 
emanation. 


Discovering what isn’ tknown 


Many writers of every sort use libraries to 
try to find out what they don’t know. That, 
by my way of thinking, is a horrid waste of 
time. For I was reared to believe that the 
= very epitome of knowledge consists of know- 
C cing what you don’t know. I have therefore 
tried, in a life I often describe as an endless 
-eram course, to learn all I could about every- 
-ithing Í could. 

As a result, I never try to discover some- 
thing I don’t know in a library. By definition 
this would require massive random reading. 
Instead, whenever I wish to learn from a 
library something | know | don’t know, 1 use 
the phone. Being able to say specifically what 
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I wish to add to my knowledge, I can get the 
datum in a hurry, through the kindly coop- 
eration of librarians—here in Miami and 
everywhere else. 

Thus, when I phoned recently to learn how 
many and what sorts of Who's Who's were 
being published, I was furnished presently 
with a list of more than a hundred. But if I 
had not known Who’s Who's appear in num- 
bers, how could I have found out how many 
exist—let alone what sorts—in a library? 

If you know that you don’t know a thing 
about peanut cultivation, a library will put 
you right in a trice. But if you never heard 
of peanuts, what could one do for you about 
their agriculture? I trust my meaning here 
is plain. And I feel sure that all Beavis of 
average sorts (and most authors, too) have 
so little concept of what they do not know 
that librarians find it impossible to fill in the 
nameless, uncataloged, but mammoth blank 
areas of their clients. 


Smuggling in the interests of knowledge 


Libraries, of course, are also of infinite help 
as one attends grade school, high school, and 
college, for they have the materials to add 
endless information to the oddments and 
scraps tossed out by formal education. When 
Į was young, however, libraries had (and still 
have, I sadly suspect) a very definite notion 
that knowledge should be dished out accord- 
ing to “age- level’ "probably the most mind- 
dog attitude to be found in civilization. 

Let me give an example. At the age of 
twelve, and in the company of one Haviland 
Scudder Mekeel, now deceased, but then also 
twelve, I became interested in*the ways and 
means of gunpowder manufacture. At our 
municipal library, the Carnegie Free Public, 
Montclair, New Jersey, it tosk only the slight- 
est and most oblique inquiry to discover that 
texts on such topics were taboo for our “age- 
group.” Since we still wanted to know, we 
merely slipped into the rear shelves of the 
adult area when nobody was looking, located 
the volumes with some difficulty, and, being 
in those days garbed with blouses, smuggled 
them out. The treatises were never returned— 
that being an obviously dangerous form of 
double jeopardy. 

From our subsequent studies, and with the 
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aid of Scud’s chauffeur as hay agent for 
chemicals forbidden to boys, we not only 
manufactured several sorts of exceedingly 
high-powered _ black powder and like explo- 
sives, but we slowly learned the art of fabri- 
cating. firecrackers of any desired megaton- 
nage, as well as fountains, colored fic. and 
eck We eventually even essayed nitro- 
glycerine, having come upon the crated con- 
tents of a high hool chem lab being moved 
and liberated same. Neither of us was hurt 
in these pursuits, though there was a fair 
amount of property damage during our ex- 


ie perimental period. Scudder grew up to be a 


e full o of Tee and abelo VEN: 





noisy, - boy- satisi ying 
afternoons to akip the subject in college and 
go directly into biology. 


The Wylie parental view of reading 


My father—a minister, I should perhaps 
say—was a fireworks buff, and Scud’s had 

died, Father took a view of books and read- 

ing that I am certain ought to be universal. 

He decreed that, if we kids could read it, we 
could read anything. And he meant it. Had 
-o Kinsey lived and published in 1913, I am 
= sure Id have read his two volumes at age 
~~ eleven. It is a policy I followed as a parent, 
too—and my offspring shows no marked sign 
of abnormality or trauma. 

Looking back, I feel completely certain 





T -that the accessibility of any knowledge ex- 







nt in books made me read avidly, gave me 
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-American or foreign, All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to none! Write for our Bro- 
chure—-then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 


“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor” 


~and Prompiness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
| sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
‘Service, and Efficiency. 
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a great deal of confidence in ahat i knew 
whetted my intellect for yet wider informa 
tion, and had no harmful results, if a singl 
one be excepted. From a very early age, D 
was given to correcting the erroneous and 
mythological assertions a adults about sex, 
physiology, astronomy, Santa Claus, and 
other matters. As a child (and, some remi- 
niscing professors-emeritus say, even through: 
college days), my wide reading made r me he 
have in ways described as y 
sufferable.” 
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sw pea fron ete pie av fanatics 
destroyed. I hope some > of these self- 
censors have r ater 
threw in the aha Maybe Pn 1 prejudi 
but I feel it a lesser crime to steal book: 
learn, even gunpowder 1 recipes, than. to stea 
them to prevent learning. — 

My sympathy for librarians, 
far outweighed by my sheer admiration. 
are, as a group, the bravest Americans I. 
know. By the hundreds, maybe thousands, _ 
they have defended my books and demanded — 
a place for them on their shelves when pha- 
lanxes of ministers, civic groups, P.T.A.’s, 
Legionnaires, and virtually everybody else — 
protested. Moral courage, one can see by such — 
acts of a socially presumed “meek” category 
of Americans, excels the battle-tested valo 
of war veterans. 
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SORT FASTER... 


THE HANDIEST TOOL 
FOR EVERY PAPER 
HANDLING PROBLEM! 


This invisible magic applied to the 
fingertips permits you to pick up 
papers easily, quickly. Non-irrita~ 
ting, easy to use. Preferred to rubber 
fingers, messy sponges. One appli- 
cation is long lasting yet washes 
off easily. 


Thousands have been using 
SORTKWIK for years in banks, 
insurance companies, department 
stores and offices throughout the 
country. Be sure to ask for 
SORTKWIK, the original, non- 
allergenic fingertip moistener with 
hygroscopic action, 


LEE PRODUCTS CO. 


2736 Lyndale Ave, $o, Minneapolis 8, Minn, 
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Meet Our “Science Research Director” — 
Have A FREE Picture Taken With Him 





PEOPLE’S 
SCIENCE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


One of the most important reference works 
ever written for schools and libraries 





t The ALA Conference In Miami Beach! 


We're only kidding about his title, of course! But we 
will have in our exhibit the same live chimpanzee that 
“stopped the show” in Cleveland last year. He’s a riot 
when he sits in your lap for a photograph, and we'll 


develop your picture while you wait. 


Why the chimp? For a very serious reason. He dra- 
matically illustrates just one of 4,000 science entries 
in the all-new YOUNG PEOPLE'S SCIENCE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. This is the 20-volume set announced last 
year at the ALA Conference, and just published this 
Spring by Childrens Press, Inc., in cooperation with the 
National College of Education. Already thousands of 
sets have been ordered by libraries and schools across 
the country. 


You are cordially invited to have your picture taken, 
and to see the exciting, new YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SCIENCE ENCYCLOPEDIA in... 


BOOTH 901 


6 
Childrens Press Jackson Bivd. & Racine Ave. Chicago 7, Illinois 
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The Robert Manning Strozier Library, on the Florida State University campus, Tallahassee, was dedicated in 1956. 


New Florida Libraries 


University and Public 


The modern architecture of 

the University of South Florida in Tampa 
is reflected in the main entrance 

of the library. 
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scheduled to open May 1962. 


This is the Swisher Library of Jacksonville Un 





ing of the West Palm Beach Public Library, 


's draw 
the building were provided by a bond issue. 


is the architect 


This 





The Indian River County Library, Vero Beach, built by popular subscription, opened for service February 8, 1962. 
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ACOR Visionaire® 
‘aftsmanship 
‘eates a new world 


“In science, read, by preference, the newest 
works; in literature, the oldest. The classic 
literature is always modern.” 

~~ EDWARD BULWER LYTTON 






Realizing that quality always transcends 
time, Stacor Visionaire wood library furni- 
ture has been designed for lasting functional 
performance. Utilizing the superb wood 
craftsmanship that has become a trademar 

for more than seventy-five vears, Stacor 
Visionaire has fulfilled the multiple needs of 
the modern library by creating the finest in 
wood furniture. unmatched for its enduring 
strength and lasting beauty. 

Add the classic touch to vour library decor. 
Investigate the new Stacor Visionaire line 
. . truly a successful combination of dura- 
ility and design. Stacor Visionaire library 
urniture ... at home among the classics. 
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Man's Means to His End 


BY SIR ROBERT WATSON-WATT. A significant study 
of new weapons of annihilation. 


How to 
Know French Antiques 


BY RUTH T. COSTANTINO. A lavish reference guide 
for collectors, dealers and treasure hunters. Hun- 
dreds of drawings, photos. $15.00 


Democratic Despot 


BY 7. A. B. CORLEY. A life of Napoleon ITT. Tus- 
trated. $6.95 


The Seven Cities 
of Cibola 


THE EARLY SPANISH EXPEDITIONS 
TO NORTH AMERICA 


BY STEPHEN CLISSOLD. The fascinating stories of 
the men and their quests for new world riches. 
$4.75 


The Best 


Remaining Seats 


- BY BEN M. HALL. The story of the Golden Age of 
the movie palace. 300 photographs, drawings and 
6 color plates. $15.00 


Winslow Homer - 
AMERICAN ARTIST: HIS WORLD AND HIS WORK 
BY ALBERT TEN EYCK GARDNER. The largest and 
best collection of Homer’s art ever assembled in 
one volume. Over 230 plates, 36 in color. $25.00 


Non-fiction highlights 
for every library 


The Annotated Alice 


BY MARTIN GARDNER. Alice for Adults—the original 
Lewis Carroll text and Tenniel illustrations, with 
an experts commentary on the hidden mean- 
ings. $10.00 


The Doric Temple 


BY ELISABETH AYRTON. Greek architecture at tts 
purest with 73 photographs by Serge Moulinier. 
$17.50 

Eskimo Sculpture 


BY JORGEN MELDGAARD. 75 halftones and an 
archeologists text capture the power of this rela- 
tiwely unknown art. $3.95 


Penguin Summer 


BY ELEANOR RICE PETTINGILL. Adventure among the 
flora, fauna and people of the Falkland Islands. 
50 photographs. $5.00 


The Challenge of Abundance 


BY ROBERT THEOBALD. A program to prevent world 
stagnation in business, politics, and foreign 
affairs. $4.50 


The Rich and the Poor 


BY ROBERT THEOBALD. Specific ways for nations to 
bring about world prosperity. $4.50 


The Journal of 
Christopher Columbus 


A magnificently illustrated record of what the 
Admiral thought on his first voyage. $7.50 
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® 
scotch Magic Mending Tape 
blends invisibly with the page it mends! 


San 
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Reprinted from the Modern Library edition of “Thu 


ifn, A. lj 
EA eaan nn re a Pai MERA 


s Spake Zarathustra,” by Nietzsche, by ccurtesy of Random House, Inc. 





SAVE BOOKS! Give them the INGLE WY SAVE MONEY! New, lower- 


best care there is for tears than-ever prices make 
—''SCOTCH’’ BRAND Magic LOW “ScoTcH’’ Magic Mending 
Mending Tape. Mends so PRICES Tape No. 810 a better buy 
transparently, you have to than ever. Check your library 
look twice to see that it’s on supplier for new prices... 


the page. SAVE order today! 


SAVE TIME! No re-mending UP TO 
ever needed. Mends per- 
manently. Won't discolor, be- 
come brittle or lose its grip. 
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“SCOTCH’ AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE 
REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF THE 3M COMPANY 


ait MINNESOTA MINING E MANUFACTURING CO. 
... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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Written on Bamboo and Silk 


John 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHINESE BOOKS 
AND INSCRIPTIONS 


By T.H. Tsien Covering the period from 1400 B.C. to A.D. 700, 
T. H. Tsien has made the first comprehensive study of early 
Chinese writing and writing materials, including inscriptions on 
bones, shells, metals, stone; books made of bamboo, wood, silk, 
quasi-paper, and paper; such tools of writing as the brush, ink, 
inkslabs, and book knife. The author has made careful use of 
archeological and textual evidences and considers social and in- 
tellectual factors as well. 224 pages, 32 pages of plates. $7.50 


Dewey 


A CENTENNIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY——Revised Edition 


By Milon Halsey Thomas Mr. Thomas now brings up to date 
his bibliography, which has been a mainstay of Dewey scholarship 
for many years. The revision contains a complete listing of Dewey 
writings from 1882 to date, with annotation where necessary and 
a record of translations and reviews. The second part of the book 
lists books and articles about Dewey and references to general 
works which include significant material about him. $5.00 


A Reference Guide of 
English Studies 


By Donald F. Bond This revision of the Bibliographical Guide to 
English Studies by Tom Peete Cross follows, for the most part, 
the same plan and point of view. Designed primarily as an intro- 
duction to the methods and materials of graduate study in 
English and the humanities generally, its purpose is to point out 
the essential sources which will enable the user to find his way 
quickly and surely to the books and articles he will need. A new 
section, on language, has been added. 176 pages. $5.00 


through your bookseller or, 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
IN CANADA: The University of Toronto Press 
Toronto 5, Ontario 
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o B E ST Now in its tenth edition, this rouch-in- 


demand brochure tells how to put 


S SLLE [R “New Lire” in your library. An 


° accurate, interesting, always 
' non-fiction entertaining survey of a furniture style 


that opened the door on a whole new 
world of functional beauty.. 





a Aciually, this is the latest edition of Sjostrom’s Catalog L-61 on 
“NEW LIFE” Library Furniture. And, Ws yours for the asking. 





when you want the best... the very best 


Nuff SJÖSTRÖM USA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





| JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC, 1717 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Diagnosis: Critical; Prognosis: Favorable 


The Western Reserve Conference on the Future of Library Education 


Participants in the Institute on the Future of 
Library Education, held in Cleveland April 25- 
28, heard stimulating speakers and deliberated 
long on desirable competencies for library school 
students, qualifications of faculty members, re- 
quirements for admission, nature and extent of 
areas of specialization, the curriculum, and need 
for research in and by the library schools. 

Cosponsored by the Library Services Branch of 
the U.S. Office of Education and the School of 
Library Science of Western Reserve University, 
and assisted by a grent from the Grolier Society, 
Inc., the institute was coordinated by Ruth E. 
Warncke and arranged by Barbara Denison. Its 
objective was “to explore needed change in em- 
phasis or new subject content in curriculum or 
research activities of library schools, based on 
projections and theories presented in the Library 
Trends issues of July and October 1961 on The 
Future of Library Service—Demographic Aspects 
and Implications.” 

From general sessions, symposia, and seminars 
emerged a list of 101 specific needs in areas such 
as admission requirements, faculty, curriculum, 
specialization, and research activities. At the final 
general session, four priority: recommendations 
were made: 

1. That library schools report suggestions and 
plans for implementing the recommendations 
from the institute seminars. (It was suggested 
that these reports be forwarded to the Library 
Services Branch. They would also be exceedingly 
valuable for study and reference in the Library 
Education Division office at ALA.) 

2. That ALA assume greater responsibility for 
library education and seek adequate funds to a) 
increase the size of the headquarters staff con- 
cerned with this area; b) extend the area of re- 
sponsibility of*the Committee on Accreditation 
to include not just accreditation but all as- 
pects and levels of education for librarianship; 
c) strengthen and increase the size of the Com- 
mittee on Accreditation tc enable it to discharge 
more effectively its duties and responsibilities; 
and d) with other appropriate units of ALA, to 
develop a sound and imaginative national plan 
for education for librarianship which would be 
concerned with suck matters as the development 
and maintenance of standards, distribution of li- 
brary education agencies in terms of geography 
and population, a planned economy of specializa- 
tions in library schools, strengthening of faculties, 
improvement in facilities and resources, and artic- 
ulation of graduate and undergraduate programs. 


3. That research be undertaken as spelled out 
in Recommendation 91: “Both basic and applied 
research in all areas of librarianship is inade- 
quate to support either graduate library educa- 
tion or the operations of the working profession. 
It should be encouraged in the library school not 
only for its end results, but as a stimulus to good 
teaching and as a safeguard against over-aca- 
demicism. It should have the same collateral 
effects upon the working librarian, and is increas- 
ingly essential to the sound documentation of his 
attack on library problems. It is accordingly rec- 
ommended that funds be sought from government, 
foundation, and other sources to support identi- 
fied areas of research, and that both library school 
faculty and library practitioners be provided 
with the conditions of time and resources to suc- 
cessfully undertake needed investigations.” 

4. That the proceedings of the seminar be 
given the widest distribution possible (they are 
to be published in the Journal of Education for 
Librarianship) and that the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools be involved actively in the 
study and implementation of institute recom- 
mendations. 

Everycne who believes in the importance of 
sound professional education owes a debt of grat- 
itude not only to those who made the conference 
possible but also to those who contributed their 
time and energy and intellectual powers as par- 
ticipants.—Sarah R. Reed, executive secretary, 
Library Education Division. eee 


NEW ARMY LIBRARY HANDBOOK 


A revised edition of Library Operational Guide- 
Army Library Program (Pamphlet 28-30) has 
been issued by the Department of the Army and 
is available free from the Special Services Divi- 
sion, Adjutant General’s Office, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D.C., Attn: AGMR-L. 
Although it is called a pamphlet, this is a 201- 
page, letterpress publication, well organized, il- 
lustrated, and fully indexed. Apparently there is 
a new look in army publications as well as in 
the army itself. For instance, the paragraph on 
the bookmobile in the new section on extension 
services begins: “The bookmobile is not the most 
important part of the bookmobile service, but it 
is the part without which there can be no 
mobile service. There is no such thing as a 
cheap bookmobile. There are only two kinds: 
those that run and those that don’t.” 
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New Important Reprints. 


Just Published! 


- Public Opinion Quarterly 


o Paper DOUNG SCE cn tautial casaeey eg $325.00 
Vols. 1-14, 1937-1950 2 
Cloth Korad Set E ET EE 290.00 
‘Paper bound set ......... 0200-0000 255.00 
‘Single volumes, paper bound ....... 18.50 
Vol. 20, 1956 l 
_ (A few issues in the original edition) 
Paper bound volume .............. 18.50 
- American Slavic and 
East European Review 
Available June 1962 
_ Vols. 1-19, 1941-1960 
Cloth bound set ......... 0.000008. $350.00 
Paper bound set .............0000. 300.00), 
Single volumes, paper bound ........ 17.50 


‘ae Speech 


‘Vols. .1-20, 1937-1956 


{Partly in the otiginal. edition) ` 


SPECIAL OFFER 


% discount on all orders received prior to 
June 30, 1962 


- Avatlable August I 962 


© Vols. 1-5, 1925/26-1929/30 


Cloth bound SEE esc dot E E $ 60.00 

Paper bound set ......... 0... 0000 ee 55.00 
Vols. 1-2, 1887-1888 . 

Single volumes, paper bound ....... 20.00 
Vol. 3, Nos. 1-2, 1896 

Paper bound volume ............... 15.00 
New Series 
Vols. 1-9, 1900-1909 

Cloth bound o at EENT 105.00 

* Paper bound set 3 eves sacnceanivwe cots 90.00 

Single volumes, paper bound ee 10.00 


@ 
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Paper bound set 
Single volumes, paper bound 


Aristotelian Society for the 
Systematic Study of 


Philosophy, London: Proceedings 
Available October J 962 


Vols. 1-3, 1887-1896 


vee @ sx. 3 


111 Fifth Avenue — 
-New York 3,- New York 
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‘Vols. 1-6, 1909-1914 





Glotta: | 
Zeitschrift fur Griechische und 


Lateinische Sprache. 


Available September 1962 ` 

(A few volumes in the original edition) 
Cloth bound set ........... TEE $300.00 
Paper bound set ......-c00dsercnees 


Vols. 1-30, 1909-1947 


Vol. 7, 1915 
Vols. 9-24, 1917-1935/36 
Vols. 28-30, 1940-1943 — 


Single volumes, paper bound......... 
(Volumes in the anata edition) 


Vol. 8, 1916 


Vols. 25-27; 1937-1939 


Single volumes, paper bound 


*reanan 


KAYSER, G. G: 


Vollständiges Biicherlexikon 
Complete ‘set available August 1962 


E Vols. 1-36, 1834-1911 


(Including Index to Fon 1-6) 


- Cloth bound! set ;.,... ananunua $1,000.00 ` 

Vols. 1- 18, 1750-1870 
‘Single ome. cloth bound ....... 20.00 ° - 
Single wolumes, paper bound ....... 18.00 ` 


Cumulative index to Vols. 1-6, cloth. 


pound sy iieestusavwwew danced ‘20.00 
Vols. 19-36,. 1871-1910 ` a 
Single volumes, cloth bound ....., 35,00: 
Single volumes, paper bound ...... 32.50 


Subject and Key Word Index to Vols. 27/28 
Subject and Key. Word Index to Vols. 29/30 


. Subject and Key Word Index to Vols. 31/32 


Subject and Key Word Index to Vols. 33/34 
Subject and Key Word Index to Vols. 35/36 .. 
Single volumes, cloth bound ...... - 20:00 
Single volumes, paper bound ...... 18.00 
| Neophilologus: 
A Modern Language Quarterly 
- Available September, 1962 
Vols: 1-10, 1916-1924/25 l E 
Paper bound, St i Gi ee uewonie Sees $120.00 
Single. volumes, paper bound . 12.50. 


- JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


New York and London 


i "Berkeley Square Hedse 
: “London, W.1, England 
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MOGUL FINDS A FRIEND 


by Elizabeth Laing Stewart 
and Marlin Perkins 


A baby elephant newly arrived at the zoo searches l 


for a playmate ... warmly told in words and plerures 
of the animal world, 


illustrated with photos in kodachrome and B & W. 


by Marlin Perkins 
32 pages 812 x 11 Cloth reinforced. 
September 24 Age 4-8 $2.75 


WHEN WINTER COMES 
by Charles Philip Fox 


Fascinating photo story about animals and how they 
live in winter-time. By well-known nature photogra- 
pher and author of A FOX IN THE HOUSE. 


Wustrated with photos 
in Kodachrome and B & W. by the author. 
32 page 812 x 11 Cloth reinforced 
September 24 Age 4-8 $2.75 


THE TRIP DOWN i | Hi e 
CATFISH CREEK Eol NRAN TAAN 
by Louise Pliss 


Marcus gets the chance to be 
his own boss for a day. He and 
his friends discover an old 
canoe, and fun begins. 


Htustrated by Anthony D'Adamo. 
160 pages 5% x 8 cloth. 

B & W Illustrations 

September 24 Age 812 $2.95 


CHICAGO: Big-Shouldered City 
by Regina Z. Kelly 


The story of four generations of a Chicago family as 
it grew and prospered with the city from 1811 to 
1893. 


Ilustrated by Frank Aloise. 

176 pages 5% x 8 cloth 

B & W Iiilustrations 

September 24 Age: Young Adult $3.50 


COMMODORE VANDERBILT | 
by Edwin P.. Hoyt 


A biography of the founder of the Vanderbilt family 
oe and the part he played in the America of 
s time. 


itustrated with photographs. 
170 pages 5% x 8 cioth. 
Octoher 28 Age: Young Adult $3.95 









THE LITTLE SHIP THAT WENT TO-SEA 


by Helen D. Olds 


Easy-to-Read picture book about Little Ship and her 
companion Fish who set out from New York harbor . 
to go to England. 


illustrated by W. N. Wilson. 

32 pages 65 x 8 Cloth reinforced 
2-color; 3-color jacket. 
September 24 Age 4-8 $2.50 


. IS THIS YOUR DOG 


by Sally Jackson 


Picture book about a boy who finds a dog which can 
do tricks. Attempts to find the dog's owner lead 


to a happy surprise. 


lilustrated by Dick Martin. 

32 pages 812 x 11 Cloth reinforced. 
3-color & black & white 
September 24 Age 4-8 $2.75 — 


Sl 
Wy € CHIKKA / 
by Hira Nirodi 


A warm story of a boy in India 
that presents a strange and 
complex country in terms a 
child can grasp. 


P Hius. by Constance McMillan. 
i] 176 pages 5% x 8 cloth 
oat GH! B & W Illustrations 

ge September 24 Age 9-14 $2.95 


WITH WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO 
by C. M. Nelson 


John Leaning helps his friend escape unjust arrest 
by enlisting in Wellington's army. Their adventures 
make rewarding reading. Diagrams and maps. 


Hlustrated by Douglas Relf, 

208 pages S¥a x 8 cloth 

B & W Illustrations. 

Full color jacket by George Sottung . 
September 24 Age: Young Adult $2.95 
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147-148 


Founded 1902 


14 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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ir e New Plastic Coating Protects 


The Matchless Beauty of 
Treasure Tro ve C overs 


No ow, — 'Trove’s Jùstrated spine 
panels that help youngsters find:books fast . .. 


, and Treasure Trove’s faithful ‘reproductions 


| of publisher s dust jackets that send children’s 


books “homeward bound” . . 


. will keep their bright, appealing beauty 
longer than ever. A clear, tough plastic coating 
protects the covers from handling by eager 
young readers, spills, dirt and smudges. _ 


Visit the Treasure Trove exhibit at the A: L. A. 


Te Ü Oreasure Trove 


Tess moves another step ahead! 


meeting in Miami, June 17-22 and see how this 


splendid advance in library binding will im- 
prove your children’s collection. - 


More than ever, you get more from Treasure 
Trove, and from your authorized Treasure 
Trove binder. Specify Treasure Trove. 


Creaswre Orove for “Homeward Bound” Books — 
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by Harold L. Hamill 


The Student 
Challenge 


to Libraries 


è Mr. Hamill is Los Angeles City Librarian and 
is currently president of the Public Library Asso- 
ciation. This article is a shortened version of an 
address before the Pennsylvania Library Associa- 
tion at its annual conference, October 19-22, 
1961. 


Students by the millions are crowding into 
our libraries—school, college, university, and 
public—although few of these libraries are 
fully equipped to serve them. There are no 
real understandings or tenable working agree- 
ments among the several types of libraries as 
to the role each should play. Most trying of 
all, to the public library at least, is the unde- 
niable fact that its other users, adults who 
are not students, are hard put to it to get serv- 
ices which they had taken for granted before 
the student onrush began. 

It is important to understand the factors 
which are mainly responsible for this stu- 
dent upsurge in the use of libraries. Two 


things are happening. 


First, there has been, and will continue to 
be, a tremendous increase in student popula- 
tion at all levels of education, from elemen- 
tary school through college and university. 

Second, America is energetically pursuing, 
or at least talking about pursuing, excellence 
in education. This attempt is observable par- 
ticularly in the secondary schools. 

So far as the increase in number of stu- 
dents is concerned, I will not bore you with 
any new or remarkable statistics. Educational 
literature and popular periodicals, not to 
mention our daily newspapers, keep us cur- 
rent with the impressive growth of student 


-enrollment. You all know the kind of figures 


I mean. For every three students a few years 
ago, there are four students today, and it is 
estimated reliably that sometime soon there 
will be five or six. With this alarming in- 
crease in prospect, many of our educational 
facilities lag far behind the needs of the stu- 
dents we already have. 

Most school districts, and just about every 
college and university, are struggling to pro- 
vide the wherewithal for this heavy enroll- 
ment. When you talk with the administrators 
of these institutions, you quickly become con- 
vinced that they have a very real financial 
problem, and that they are making every ef- 
fort to achieve adequate and full educational 
services. These officials admit that it will 
probably take years to bring their institutions 
up tò standard. Meanwhile they are resigned 
to taking on increased armies of students in 
the coming years under the same conditions 
of frustration and difficulty that beset them 
now. The thoughtful and informed observer 
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must conclude that the problem of providing 
sufficient education facilities will be solved 
only slowly and gradually over a considerable 
period of time. 

While our nation’s educators face these 
problems of growth, they are also hot in the 
pursuit of excellence, or quality education. 
As I indicated earlier, I do not know whether 
under the present circumstances we are really 
pursuing excellence -or just talking about pur- 
suing it. I am inclined to think that much 
education that we have had in the recent past 
and that we have in the present is mediocre. 
Educational circles continue to be encum- 
bered by a morass of overtechnical and un- 
imaginative thinking. Many of our educators 
are altogether too prone to think in terms of 
sticky and outworn terminology and methods. 
Many of our classroom teachers are mediocre 
both in intelligence and in dedication. 

It is unfortunately true that achieving ex- 
cellence in teaching takes a great deal of ef- 
fort, training, imagination, and some native 
talent. Converting any educational institution 
over to a program of excellence requires not 
only imagination, hard work, dedication, and 
talent, but also the ability to win for that in- 
stitution a budget that will enable a superior 
program to be carried out. Most of the es- 
sentials of an excellent program cost money. 
It is, for instance, necessary to have a modern 
plant with modern facilities and “hard 
goods.” Teachers must be paid a superior 
salary so that they will not be lured into com- 
peting vocations. High level programming 
and curriculum planning must attract men 
and women with qualities of real leadership 
and the imagination to pursue bold new 
goals. 

This present pursuit of quality in educa- 
tion, if that is really what is going on, has 
been characterized by a toughening up of the 
basic curricula and emphasis on the hard 
core subjects, particularly mathematics and 
the physical sciences. At the same time there 
is a trend toward motivating all students, es- 
pecially superior students, to go further and 
deeper into individual research and study in 
all their subjects. Some courses in the human- 
ities and social sciences are taught with little 
reliance on a class textbook, but rather with 
heavy emphasis on collateral reading and li- 
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brary research. An increasing amount of this 
requires access to government documents and a 
long range of serials and periodicals not 
stocked by even the best high school libraries. 
We have been surprised to learn that supple- 
mental reading matter assigned to a single 
class for a single course has sometimes run 
to two hundred or more titles. When we add 
up all the classes for all the courses in all 
the subjects, many thousands of titles are in- 
volved. As a result, students flood into the 
public libraries, particularly to the larger and 
more complete collections in our more sub- 
stantial libraries. 


Improvement of school libraries 


Phenomenal growth of the student popula- 
tion and significant changes in educational 
goals have, as I have stated, been the primary 
causes of the overwhelming influx of students 
into libraries. But there are other reasons 
why public libraries must be and are called 
upon so heavily to supplement the school. For 
one thing, the lives of most students today are 
characterized by mobility. From junior high 
school on, the student often travels miles to 
and from school, and later college, using 
either public transportation, special bus, or 
private automobile. An hour after classes are 
ended he may be three, five, or even ten miles 
away from school. It is only natural for him 
to use the public library after school hours, 
because it actually is more convenient than 
his own school library. This is true especially 
in the evenings, on Saturdays, and during the 
long Christmas and Easter holidays. 

Great increases in school population, the 
lag in providing facilities, new methods and 
theories, new motivations, the mobility of stu- 
dents—are these enough to explain “the stu- 
dent problem”? I’m afraid there is one vast 
area of causation that for lack of a more 
exact term I'll have to call “unawareness.” 
Specifically, it seems to me that many of the 
people who should be most concerned with 
solving the problem are unaware of its di- 
mensions or of their direct responsibility for . 
its solution. 

Pll pick on the schools first. We all know 
the symptoms of unawareness there—the high 
school teacher, for example, who assigns 
three classes, forty students in each: “Go to 
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the library and find five arguments for and 
five against United States participation in the 
United Nations, and don’t use the encyclo- 
pedia.” In my search for concrete evidence 
that prospects for improvement might be just 
around the corner, I have been talking to 
high school principals and school librarians 
about their libraries, asking them in what 
way their facilities fell short of the need and 
what could be expected in the immediate fu- 
ture. The principals were amazingly unaware 
that changed teaching methods were in any 
way responsible for an upsurge in student 
use of public libraries, although they were, 
as I mentioned earlier, painfully conscious 
that the growth in the student population 
was making it impossible to keep their school 
facilities current. The school library, how- 
ever, was only one of a hundred components 
of their service plants that needed more of 
everything. 

School librarians usually were sympathetic 
to the plight of the public library, particu- 
larly those whose own libraries were new or 
limited in their collections. But sometimes 
they were inclined to lump the whole problem 
into an oversimplified conclusion. “Oh, the 
kids like to go to the public library to meet 
their girl friends.” High school librarians 
often joined their principals in expressing the 
belief, “It can’t be our boys and girls who are 
using the public libraries so much; it’s prob- 
ably the junior college people.” Junior college 
librarians, conversely, were sometimes dis- 
posed to think that their own libraries were 


doing an adequate job, and blamed the public - 


library overflow on the high schools. 

I don’t want to overgeneralize. Many 
school and college librarians have expressed 
to me their dismay that their libraries are so 
ill-equipped that they are forced to tell stu- 
dents, “Go to the public library. They may 
have it.” 

In the public library what do we find? 
More unawareness all too often, I’m sorry 
to say. With public librarians it’s ignorance 
of the school curriculum, of school problems, 
of the resources of the school libraries, of 
the importance of establishing rapport with 
teachers, principals, and school librarians. 
Even more distressing is a feeling encoun- 
tered more frequently than is flattering to a 


service profession. This is an express distaste 
for giving service to students at all—at least 
if they’re going to continue to come in droves 
—~a wish that the student problem would just 
go away, and the students with it. I am sure 
that this attitude is not universal, and I hope 
not even widespread. Many of our most 
thoughtful public librarians are genuinely 
alarmed, not because they have students on 
their hands, but because they have so many 
that they have to be served quickly and super- 
ficially. There is rightful concern, too, be- 
cause the nonstudent adult may feel unwel- 
come in an atmosphere which sometimes ap- 
proaches the tumultuous. The situation puts 
the public library in a true dilemma. If it 
does not welcome students it is losing a 
golden opportunity to make lifelong readers 
and library supporters of the most promising 
segment of the community—its youth. On 
the other hand, if it permits students to run 
wild or even to monopolize its services, It 
does the rest of the community a real injury. 

In sketching the dimensions of the student 
problem, I would like to draw your attention 
to several elements that I do not consider to 
be a part of it. If I have not already made it 
completely clear, let me say now once and 
for all that the student’s basic right to use 
the public library should never come into the 
question. It is not only a strongly established 
tradition that young people should be wel- 
come—some citizens think the public libraries 
exist only for these youngsters. Let’s just sum 
it up by saying that the public library has a 
duty to the whole community, and students 
are an important part of that community. 

Another subject I don’t care to discuss— 
because I think it doesn’t really exist—is the 
supposed duplication or overlapping of serv- 
ice between school and public libraries. Ac- 
tually, in today’s situation the real problem 
is how the student can secure even a fraction 
of the books he needs. Not nearly enough 
books are available to students in all the 
school, college, and public libraries put to- 
gether. Libraries need more duplication, not 
less. 


The only real solution 


By this time I am sure that you know very 
well what I regard as the only real answer 
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to the student problem. It is simply this: 
School and college libraries must be raised 
to a new level of excellence in staff, materials, 
and services. The awesome responsibility for 
achieving this excellence rests squarely upon 
the top planners in the schools. Not even a start 
will be made until they are convinced that li- 
braries play an essential part in the new educa- 
tional program and are therefore willing to 
support them vigorously. I am not sure how 
many of us in this meeting have read care- 
fully the school library standards—-ALA’s 
Standards for School Library Programs—and 
know exactly what is in them. I am sure that 
most school administrators, boards of educa- 
tion, and curriculum planners are at this time 
almost entirely unaware of them. However, 
some progress is being made. The Council on 
Library Resources has appropriated a very 
substantial sum of money for a School Li- 
brary Development Project to publicize the 
school library standards to those most con- 
cerned, particularly higher school authorities. 
When school people are made aware of the 
standards and how much it will cost to carry 
them out, is it going to be possible to win full 
financial support? Sympathy and casual good 
will alone will not be enough. Excellence in 
library service, alas, also costs money. 

The financial battle for adequate financing 
of excellent public education is still going on, 
in most cases with a considerable amount of 
bitter opposition. The higher goals of educa- 
tion are being debated as vigorously at pres- 
ent as they ever have been in the past. It is 
not that we don’t want something new and 
better. It’s simply that we don’t know whether 
we can afford it. It is like the family whose 
members are fully agreed that they would like 
to turn in the old car with its rattles and 
smooth tires but aren’t quite sure that the 
family budget can stand the price of the new 
model. 

We can’t dodge the fact that meeting the 
school library standards will require substan- 
tially larger appropriations, and the compe- 
tition and battle for these funds will continue 
to be difficult. In short, building up school 
and college libraries to meet the combined 
load of more students and higher educational 
goals will require more tax money than is 
immediately in the offing. Moreover, the cur- 
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rent nationwide shortage of approximately 
20,000 librarians makes it obvious that get- 
ting sufficient funds will not be the only 
stumbling block to early achievement of the 
standards. We must be realistic enough not 
to expect an overnight miracle. Utopia may 
be coming sometime in the future, but it still 
seems to be a long way off. 

So far in this talk all that I have tried to 
do is to describe the problem and to point out 
that while there is a full solution, its realiza- 
tion is probably many years away. Until our’ 
library Utopia is reached, we will probably 
continue to live under most of the hampering 
conditions of support and resources that now 
exist. In fact, if the student load continues to 
multiply in size and more of our school sys- 
tems mesh into the new educational program, 
the problem will actually worsen. 


Some practical answers 


You may well be saying that so far I have 
built up a substantial pedestal, but what hap- 
pened to the work of art? Do the practical 
answers I was supposed to give you boil down 

“grin and bear it’? I’m not going to let 
you down that badly, but I must warn you 
that the answers are far from completely sat- 
isfying, and any of you who like to have 
everything tied up in a beautiful package with 
all the loose ends neatly tucked in are prob- 
ably in for disappointment. 

What I want to do now is to try to de- 
scribe some of the immediate steps which we 
as librarians of one kind or another can take 
toward the distant goals that I have been 
labeling Utopia. Some of these things we can 
do as individuals. Others we have to do as 
part of our institutions or of our professional 
associations. Everything we do will have dual 
value. It will not only move us toward our 
ultimate goal but also will help to ameliorate 
the present situation. 

l. Go ahead and be a loud-squeaking 
wheel. While it is true that reaching our long- 
range goal depends in large part on school 
authorities, every one of us—public, school, 
and college librarians—must work in every 
way that we can through the American Li- 
brary Association and its divisions and 
through our state and local organizations to 
inform these administrators. They need to be 
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told emphatically about the deficiencies of 
school libraries today and the importance of 
bringing them up to standard if they are to 
play their proper role in producing high 
quality education. Those of you who are 
school librarians have a special obligation to 
make your local needs known right up the 
line—to your immediate supervisors, your 
principals and superintendents, and even 
boards of education. Your job will require 
persistence and courage. 

2. Work toward public library goals, too. 
If few school libraries shine, what about our 
public libraries? At the Cleveland Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association, 
Mr. John Eastlick, librarian of the Denver 
Public Library, made an estimate of the pros- 
pects for the coming decade. He stated that 
of the 8000 public libraries in this country 
today, fewer than 100, or about one per cent, 
are really adequate in resources to provide a 
high quality of service and to meet the in- 
creased needs of their patrons. Under such 
circumstances, it is obvious that students who 
do come to the public library are getting the 
books they need only on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis. Supplementary reading lists often run 
to scores, sometimes hundreds, of titles, and 
students stand a poor chance of getting much 
variety unless they can have access to large 
collections. The small independent library, 
no matter how well supported it is financially, 
has a severe problem in trying to furnish a 
wide range of materials. For this reason 
among many other good ones, promoting the 
concept of cooperation through systems of 
libraries, as outlined in Public Library Serv- 
ice, deserves the courageous support of li- 
brarians everywhere, 

3. Join the pursuit of excellence. It is es- 
sential for us as librarians to recognize that 
quality in education is a legitimate and de- 
sirable goal. Actually I think that librarians 
should be thrilled at the prospect of partici- 
pation. They can do their part in many ways, 
but especially by extending help and en- 
couragement to the more progressive teachers 
who are drawing upon extensive backgrounds 
of literature in the teaching of their courses. 
This process involves a great deal of special 
effort on their part and a willingness to ex- 
periment with new methods. Few of them have 


had specific training in bibliographic tech- 
niques in their teachers’ colleges and as a result 
have had to instruct themselves by broadening 
their own reading backgrounds and by using 
their imagination. Even when their trial and 
error methods produce library chaos, they de- 
serve our sympathetic understanding and co- 
operation. 

4, Welcome the student, but dont spoil 
him. I have already indicated my strong feel- 
ing that students not only have a perfect right 
to use the public library but should be wel- 


comed there. Now I want to temper this 


enthusiasm with a few words of caution, 
prompted in part by school librarians who 
tell us that public libraries “pamper” or 
“coddle” or “spoon-feed” students. Pm afraid 
it is true that public librarians are sometimes 
unable to resist the temptation to overre- 
spond. They must remember that it is actually 
an important part of the student’s educational 
experience to learn to use the library and its 
bibliographic tools, as well as to work out 
thoughtful responses to assignments. Cer- 
tainly it is not the librarian’s place to do his 
homework for him (or for his parents, for 
that matter). The student often does need 
help and instruction on how to go about us- 
ing indexes and library materials, and this 
kind of aid should be supplied freely. De- 
veloping a sense of familiarity and ease with 
libraries and their ways is as much a part of 
his training for life as any of his courses. 
If, however, we do too much for him, we may 
be luring the student away from the institu- 
tion which is primarily set up to serve and 
help him, namely the school library. When 
this happens, the public library can be prop- 
erly accused of competing with the school 
library to the advantage of neither, and in- 
deed to the actual detriment of school library 
development. 

Another form of spoiling is tolerance of 
unseemly behavior. Students using public li- 
braries must learn to do so under the same 
general service conditions which apply to 
adults. The public library is neither a club, 
a dating bureau, a study hall, nor a reforma- 
tory. It has the right to expect courtesy and 
cooperation on the part of students, and any 
who come in solely for socializing or rough- 
housing should be swiftly put in their place— 
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with the aid of the police if things really 
get that bad. 

5. Put public library service policies in 
print. Publication and distribution of brief 
statements of policy on service to students 
have proved highly useful and should be 
emulated by every public library. Some li- 
braries prepare separate leaflets for teachers 
and students. Others combine these into a 
single publication. They may be printed or 
duplicated through less expensive processes 
such as multilith or even mimeograph. They 
need not be glamorous, but the exact message 
should be clear. The statement to teachers 
should explain the library’s service policy 
and limitations, invite the teacher to use the 
library, and offer constructive suggestions 
about assignments which require use of the 
library by students. The message to the stu- 
dent may be more businesslike, merely ex- 
plaining the general ground rules under 
which the library can give him service and 
what it in turn expects from him. 

6. Get through to the school world. Public 
librarians are well aware that, like it or not, 
they have become deeply involved with the 
educational process. They have found that it 
is up to them to bridge the gap between 
teacher and student in the quest for materials. 
To do this intelligently, public library ad- 
ministrators, children’s librarians, and refer- 
ence librarians, in particular, need to be 
much more fully informed than they are now 
about educational objectives, curriculum 
trends, and methods of instruction. 

. There are numerous points of entry into 
the school world, some relatively easy, some 
more difficult. To mention an easy way first, 
every public librarian should read regularly 
at least one school journal or educational 
periodical. This offers the double advantage 
of providing direct information and of estab- 
lishing a common ground of interest and vo- 
cabulary for contacts with school people at 
all levels. 

Actually making these direct, personal con- 
tacts, highly desirable though they are, is 
easier said than done. School librarians tell 
me that even they sometimes have difficulty 
in orienting their libraries to the teaching 
process, although they are located right in 
the school. I realize, therefore, that it is even 
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harder for public librarians to penetrate the. 
school world. They find that the people they 
need to talk to are bound up in a tight sched- 
ule of time-consuming routines and activities. 
But if any useful degree of cooperation be- 
tween the public library and the school is to 
be achieved, public librarians must find ways 
to break through the barriers and get ac- 
quainted with teachers, principals, and other 
school leaders. The effort and persistence re- 
quired will be rewarded many times over. 

Only through such contacts can concrete 
plans for understanding and cooperation be 
developed. At the day-to-day working level, 
librarians can make agreements for inter- 
change of information with school librarians 
and for direct aid to teachers in compiling 
reading lists and making library assignments. 

Library and school administrators can pro- 
gram on a broader level. They can organize 
workshops for in-service training of teachers 
in techniques of library use; they can coor- 
dinate book collection policies; they can even 
plan to lend each other aid in support of 
budget requests. 

7. Tell the library story. Problems as com- 
plex and disturbing as those arising out of 
library service to students must be attacked 
from many angles. I have suggested some of 
the more direct and practical approaches 
that librarians can make to each other and 
to the schools, but there is a broader area of 
attack that remains undescribed. This is the 
less tangible but all-important program of pub- 
lic information to which we must dedicate and 
rededicate our efforts if we are to make any 
real progress toward excellence. 

Library service is all too often the stepchild 
at the public table, tossed a crumb or two 
if there is anything left. Semistarvation of 
an essential agent of education is shameful in 
a day when “excellence” is the watchword. 

The day when excellent library service is 
taken for granted and supported with grace 
and enthusiasm will never come unless the 
general citizenry is convinced that money 
spent for libraries is buying a commodity 
worth the cost. You and I are the people who 
supply that commodity. It is up to us to be ar- 
ticulate criers of our wares, to tell the library 


story far and wide with increasing emphasis. 
eee 
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Informative 
and Interesting Books 
Edited by Nancy Larrick 


Nancy Larrick, writer, editor, educator 
and reading specialist has a lively 
interest in children and is well qualified 
to edit books that they ean read . 
and enjoy. 


> | The world of geography and history dra- 
Rivers matically unfolds in these accounts of some of 


of the the world’s mightiest rivers i 
; Reading Level: Grade 5; Interest Level: Grades 4-7 
World 


96 pages, reinforced library bindings. 
List $2.50 each; Net $1.87 





THE AMAZON: River Sea of Brazil by Armstrong Sperry 

THE COLORADO: Mover of Mountains by Alexander Crosby 

THE MISSISSIPPI: Giant at Work by Patricia Lauber 

THE ST. LAWRENCE: Seaway of North America by Anne Terry White 


* THE SEINE: River of Paris by Hazel Wilson 


Junior Science Books extend an invitation 


ad “á . 
J unlior to young readers to explore the amazing 
Í world of science and natural history. 
Science Reading Level: Grade 3; Interest Level: Grades 2-5 


64 pages, reinforced library bindings. 
List $2.25 each; Net $1.69 





Beavers Elephants Magnets Trees 
* Big Cats Flying * Sound Icebergs and Glaciers 
Electricity Light Stars Rain, Hail, Sleet and Snow 


$ STARRED BOOKS ARE SPRING 1962 TITLES 


GARRARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS - 
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“We simply had to find a way to 
organize and store all of our books | 
aoe .. „and do it.without adding extra ` 
. do Paan space. These Hamilton COMPO 
aa bookstacks actually gave us al- 
a en most twice as much book storage 
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Cd DdCcl y. a : capacity—in the same floor space! 
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Our books are more accessible, 
easier to service—everyone seems 

, happy with our new COMPO in- 
stallation. Why don’t you ‘look 
into them for your library?” 





| COMPO iden side x 


full line of quality steel bookstacks Books stack like this on a COMPO extending . 
l > shelfi. ... slide out on silent ball bearings. Twice 
and accessories are built by as many books are accessible, 


© ) eo oe | 
Hesse LLOTE OF TWO RIVERS 





WRITE TODAY for full details on COMPO stacks. 
. T 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN . 
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Library 21 Opens 


Library 21, first an idea, then a design, later 
a model, and now a physical fact, opened ofh- 
cially on April 21, 1962, at noon. The ribbon was 
cut by Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, president of 
the American Library Association, who had just 
returned from a meeting of the Hawaii Library 
Association. Irving Lieberman of the University of 
Washington, chairman of the Library 21 Advisory 
Committee, in Mrs. Morton’s behalf, greeted 
throngs of visitors who were waiting to see the 
library exhibit. (Unfortunately, Mrs. Morton was 
suffering from a severe case of laryngitis.) Over 
57,000 persons attended the fair opening and 


approximately 35,000, or two out of every three, - 


visited the Library 21 exhibit. Initial interest cen- 
tered around the automated library service center 
sponsored by UNIVAC, a division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. By 1:30 that afternoon, more than 
400 requests for UNIVAC answers had been re- 
ceived. The Xerox Corporation Theatre played 
to a full house once every 15 minutes, almost 
without pause throughout the first day. 

The Learning Resources Center sponsored by 
the U.S. Office of Education was another area 
which received much attention on opening day. 
The language quest space which contained a les- 
son in French conversation and pronunciation 
was very popular. A dual track tape recorder made 
it possible for a visitor to listen to a French in- 
structor give a lesson, respond, and then replay 
the portion, hearing first the French instructor 
and then his own voice. A simulated TV screen 
offered the opportunity to improve one’s ability 
to comprehend French conversation. 

Later in the week, teaching machines for first 
year algebra, computer math, and bridge were 
added, along witheadditional simulated TV screens 
covering physics and Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The 
Learning Resources Center was continually 
crowded. In fact, the first afternoon, the author, 
in two and a half hours, spoke to more than 7500 
people about microcards and their use and impli- 
cations for libraries of the future. The public’s 
thirst for knowledge about the use of new tech- 
niques in libraries of the future seemed unquench- 
able. 

The three book areas of Library 21 more than 
held their own with the automated portion of the 
library. In a very shart time the Ready Reference 
Center sponsored by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
was buzzing like a reference desk in any good li- 
brary. Questions ranged from the proper display 


of the American flag to queries on stock sales, 
identification of personalities, and geographic in- 
formation about the Pacific Northwest. In the 
general reading area, sponsored by Great Books 
of the Western World, many of the fair visitors 
wanted to verify the quotations they had obtained 
from UNIVAC with the Great Books set. Some- 
how they couldn’t quite believe that the machine 
could reproduce the material so quickly and so 
accurately. The adult collection of more than 
1000 books attracted much interest and at almost 
any time during the day visitors could be found, 
sitting in the very comfortable chairs provided 
by the Herman Miller Company, intently read- 
ing one of the many excellent books in the col- 
lection. 

The Children’s World was an immediate suc- 
cess. A maze, the creation of Vance Jonson, de- 
signer of the exhibit, attracted both adults and 
children. The expression of surprise as the visi- 
tors emerged from the maze into a very attractive 
and well-stocked children’s library was a delight 
to the children’s librarians. The crowds of people 
visiting the children’s world made it virtually im- 
possible for the staff to have story hours and show 
films and filmstrips in the Little Theatre. By the 
end of the first day, we were convinced that we 
would have to limit the crowd in our total exhibit 
if we were to give the visitor the full opportunity 
to enjoy and take advantage of the many interest- 
ing experiences we had in store for them. 

Library 21, attractively and colorfully designed, 
was hailed by many as the best exhibit in the 
Coliseum. The reflecting pools with bubbling 
water give both the effect of sound and quiet and 
set the atmosphere for a well-integrated exhibit 
showing some of the exciting possibilities of the 
library oi tomorrow where books and machines 
will be combined intelligently. 

A television visit to the ALA Library 2] Ex- 
hibit at the Seattle World’s Fair by an estimated 
national audience of 25-million was made possible 
April 26 when NBC’s Today show with host John 
Chancellor was taken on a brief tour of the li- 
brary by the author. 

The Library 21 Exhibit is indeed a success—a 
tribute to the many persons (like Joseph Becker, 
Gordon Martin, Maryan Reynolds), industrial 
participants, and publishers whose cooperation 
and generous support made it possible—Al- 
phonse F. Trezza, ALA associate executive direc- 
tor, Library 21 staff liaison. soo 
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OTHER CHRONICLES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR ON MICROFILM LISTED IN MICRO 
PHOTO’S “NEWSPAPERS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR”, including . . . New York Herald, 
Charleston Daily Courier, Atlanta Southern 
Confederacy, New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
Boston Daily Journal, Macon Daily Telegraph, 
Browniow’s Knoxville Whig. 


Write to 


MICRO PHOTO, INC. 
1700 Shaw Ave. « Cleveland 12 


for Civil War Newspaper Booklet and for complete listing 
of periodicals on microfilm from 1850 to 1900 
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Hine “eh lt a E (Complete Microfilm 


(Complete Microfilm 
file covers 1857-1900) 


Also on Microfilm... the 
Periodicals of the Civil War 
and the ante-bellum and 
post-bellum periods... 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY (Century Maga- 
zine}—Famous Civil War papers, starting 
with two articles on the John Brown Raid 
written from opposite viewpoints. . . en- 
larging to a 3 year series-of articles by the 
men who directed the battles—Gens. Grant, 
McClellan, Eads, Porter, Johnston, Hill, 
Longstreet, Beauregard. 


SOUTHERN REVIEW — Official exponent of 
the lost cause. Robert È. Lee wrota to its ed- 
itor, Albert Taylor Bledsoe, ‘You must take 
care of yourself; you have a great work to do; 
we ail look to you for our vindication”. 


THE GALAXY—Recollections of Generals 
Custer and James Grant Wilson; narratives 
of James Franklin Fitts 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW—Three to five 
long articlas every year covering war matters 


KNICKERBOCKER—Violently “Copperhead” 
before its decease 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN — Containing arms 
and naval devices 
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Collier's space ades are the most complete of any ency eloped: 


aiani coverage 
helps make the new 24-volume Collier’s 
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PERA 


the most useful encyclopedia on your shelves. 


Only 72 hours after Colonel John 
Glenn completed his third orbit, 
Volume 21 of the new Collier’s 
Encyclopedia was off the press 
with an illustrated eye-witness re- 
port of the event. 

This is representative of the 
comprehensive coverage you'll 
find in this Major Revision. 

No matter how varied the sub- 


ject inquiry or level of interest, 
Collier’s provides you with an 
authoritative, easy-to-understand 
source of information. 

In fact, librarians report that 
students use Collier’s more often 
than the next two senior sets 
combined.* 

For a colorful free brochure 
and editorial overview giving full 


details on the 1962 Major Revi- 
sion of Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
write today to Collier-Macmillan 
Library Division, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York H, N.Y. 


*As reported in a recent survey of 1,000 
schoal librarians. 


COLLIER’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA: 





Dont buyan 
office 





BORROW OURS. The Xerox 914 Copier costs you nothing; all you pay for are copies ($95 a month 
for the first 2,000 copies). You'll be paying about 5¢ a copy—certainly no more and probably Jess 
than you pay now. And here’s what you'll get: 1. Copies on ordinary paper. Copies that last as long 
as the paper lasts. 2. Fast copies. Seven copies a minute, automatically, by turning a. knob and 
pushing a button. 3. Clear, precise copies. Anything you can see (colors; too), the 914 will copy in. | 
‘black and white. 4. No adjustments. No wet chemicals to add. The 914 is a dry machine. Bone dry. 
5. Copies you can use. Every copy is a perfect copy. (In your present calculations, are you adding 
the cost of copies that wind up in your wastepaper basket?) 

Call your Xerox representative. Come in and see the 914 Copier. perform. Xerox offices are in princi- 
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An Experiment in Evaluation 


by Ruth E. Warncke 


The planning committee for the Cleveland 
ALA Preconference Institute, The Adult and 
the Child’s World: The Library’s Potential 
for Service, concerned itself from the begin- 
ning with the matter of evaluation. At first, 
the committee members wanted to build into 
the program some devices that would tell 
them—-and future committees—how success- 
ful the institute had been. They considered 
asking participants how they liked the various 
parts of the program and what they thought 
they had learned. This was abandoned be- 
cause the answers probably would be in- 
fluenced more by the nature, experience, and 
background of the person answering than by 
their experiences at the institute. It was evident, 
from the recollections of committee members, 
that one’s estimate of what he thinks he has 
learned from an experience often changes 
radically when he is back on the job and has 
had time for reflection. 

The committee then considered question- 
naire follow-up to participants at six-month 
and one-year intervals, attempting to determine 
changes made in professional activities as a 
result of the institute. The realities of the sit- 
uation ruled this out. No money was available 
to keep the committee intact; all of the mem- 
bers already had accepted other pressing re- 
sponsibilities for the coming year; the per- 
centage of return on mailed questionnaires 
ordinarily is small. Everyone on the com- 
mittee remembered occasions when he was 
stimulated to new action, but found no oppor- 
tunity to undertake it until. many years after 
the idea occurred to him. Certainly this would 
be equally true of the participants in the in- 
stitute. 

Finally, the committee members decided 
that it was more important for each partici- 
pant to make a thoughtful evaluation of his 
own experience than for the institute spon- 


sors to have a success or failure report of 
doubtful validity. With this in mind, self- 
evaluation devices were built into the pro- 
gram. 

The nature of the institute lent itself to 


this approach. Sponsored by the Adult Serv- 


ices Division, the Children’s Services Divi- 
sion, and the School of Library Science of 
Western Reserve University, the institute was 
designed to help the participants to “learn 
ways of working more effectively with adults 
1) by developing awareness, understanding, 
and knowledge of community groups and in- 
stitutions; and 2) by exploring and exchang- 
ing ideas on how to communicate and how to 
open doors to helpful resources.” 

The content of the meetings was divided 
into the following topics: learning to know 
adults; learning to know organizations and 
agencies; the magic of imagination; the li- 
brary’s potential for service; and the librar- 
ian as an adult in the child’s world. 

In addition, four demonstrations of se- 
lected methods for working with adults were 
presented, and the method as well as the con- 
tents were analyzed by the participants. These 
demonstrations were: a staff meeting in which 


e Miss Warncke is 
assistant professor, 
School of Library 
Science, Western Re- 
serve University, 
Cleveland. Previously 
she was director of 
the ALA Library- 
Community Project. 
She was a member 
of the planning com- 
mittee for the Cleve- 
land preconference institute, The Adult and the 
Childs World. 
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role playing was used as the basis for a dis- 
cussion of reading guidance techniques; a 
discussion between the children’s librarian 
and the director of a public library concern- 
ing a proposed program of service; a meeting 
of school teachers and administrators, public 
librarians, and trustees to discuss a school— 
public library problem, with the participants 
playing various roles spontaneously; and a 
symposium on library cooperation with 
groups, agencies, and organizations. 

Except for three plenary sessions, the total 
group of 22] participants met in sections of 
approximately seventy-five during the three 
days of the institute. The same program was 
provided for each section. 


W orkbooks 


The basic tools for self-evaluation were in- 
cluded in the workbook provided for each 
participant. Since evaluation is the process of 
determining how effectively objectives have 
been achieved, the overall objectives of the 
institute, cited above, were displayed promi- 
nently on the title page of the workbook. Each 
session’s purpose was set forth clearly. For 
Instance, at the top of the first page of the 
workbook concerning Session II, Learning to 
Know Adults, the purpose was stated thus: to 
identify the organizations concerned with the 
child’s world and the roles of individual 
adults in relation to children, and to analyze 
the individual’s purposes and goals in his 
various roles as they relate to children and 
to library service. 

The workbook for each session contained 
whatever information the participant needed 
in order to participate effectively. This in- 
cluded three paragraphs on the practice of 
problem solving, a description of a hypo- 
thetical community (as a setting for discus- 
sion of the school-public library problem), 
directions for dividing into buzz groups, and 
questions for discussion by these groups. 
While the principal purpose of this material 
was to aid the participant during each session, 
it also served as a vivid record of the session, 
so that, in evaluating the institute, he could 
refresh his memory by referring to the work- 
book page. 

A more direct evaluation tool was included 
in the workbook—the methods scorecard. On 
the premise that the participant often becomes 
so interested in the content of a meeting that 
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he fails to notice the methods employed, four- 
teen methods were listed. These were: 1) small 
group problem solving; 2) role-playing dem- 
onstration; 3) group evaluation in terms of 
objectives; 4) commentary on methods; 5) 
symposium; 6) speech; 7) division of audi- 
ence by type of work; 8) formulation of a list 
of items from reports of small group delibera- 
tions; 9) small group analysis of ideas ad- 
vanced in a talk or other presentation; 10) 
total group role playing; 11) small group 
formulation of questions; 12) interrogation 
of a panel; 13) division of audience into listen- 
ing groups; and 14) dialogue presentation. © 

Three columns were ruled on the score- 
card. The first, “meeting,” listed each num- 
bered session below; the second, “method,” 
was filled in with the appropriate items from 
the list mentioned above; and the third, “opin- 
ion,’ under which the participant was to note 
his judgment of the effectiveness of the method 
used. The participant, was reminded that 
“more than one method may be employed 
during a single meeting, and any one method 
may be employed in several meetings,” and 
that, although he might use the scorecard in 
the final meeting, “no one but you will see 
what you have written.” 


Other methods 


In order to emphasize the importance of 
understanding the objectives, the institute 
chairman, Elizabeth Gross, opened the insti- 
tute with a talk on the origin and purposes 
of the institute. In other brief presentations 
on the arrangements and procedures of the 
institute and comments on the methods score- 
card, emphasis was placed on using the work- 
book materials. 

The culmination of the evaluation proced- 
ure came in the final plenary session, The 
Methods and Content of the Institute—An 
Appraisal. The participants divided into 
small groups to consider these questions: 
“How did the institute meet its objectives?” 
“What, if any, were its special values to the 
type of librarian I represent?” The entire 
institute later discussed group findings and 
any pertinent issues that had arisen. 

The evaluation discussion meeting could 
have been a mild formulation of compliments 
with a few politely veiled criticisms. How- 
ever, several factors kept this from happen- 
ing. It is fairly certain that the emphasis 
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throughout the institute on evaluation had 
stimulated a good deal of thoughtful assessment 
by the participants before the last session 
convened. The ‘participants’ great variety of 
backgrounds produced different reactions to 
nearly every facet of the program. Not only 
did the participants represent public, school, 
and state libraries, but also many types of 
work—overall administration, coordination 
and supervision, and direct work with the 
community and with children, young people, 
and adults in the library. Some participants 
had broad experience, others were relatively 
new to the profession. Some had attended 
hundreds of meetings and some were attend- 
ing their first national meeting. 

Whether they would have expressed such 
sharply differing opinions so frankly if the 
meetings had been more formal is a moot 
point. In the two-and-a-half days there was 
opportunity for full discussion following 
every presentation, usually in small groups 
followed by a total group meeting. Construc- 
tive criticism of content and method was 
scheduled, and there were no. luncheon or 
dinner meetings. Consequently, the most si- 
lent members of the group had talked more 
than usual, and all seemed ready and willing 
to continue talking that last morning. 


Results of discussion 


The diversity of opinion was matched by 
the earnestness of documentation. On the 
whole, the institute’s objectives were accepted 
as appropriate and valuable. That they were 
achieved was granted, with reservations, but 
not until some members of the group had 
pointed out to others that they had not read 
the objectives with sufficient care. For in- 
stance, one schgol librarian said that she had 
expected to learn more about school librarian- 
ship. Another school librarian answered that 
there was nothing in the objectives, as they 
had been stated in publicity, to lead her to 
expect this, that she herself had come to 
learn how to work with adults, and that she 
felt her time had been well spent. 

Institute organization was approved by 
some group members but not by all. The prin- 
cipal objection was the division into sections 
of seventy-five. Granted, 225 people could 
not have participated as well as seventy-five, 
but the participants felt that they did not 
get to know people in the other groups. Some 


had a furtive suspicion that the other groups 
had been better than theirs. One person sug- 
gested that for one session the section groups 
divide into thirds and reassemble so that each 
seventy-five would contain twenty-five repre- 
sentatives of each of the original sections. 

The startling statement that’ the institute 
lacked content caused a torrent of comment. 
Some highly experienced librarians, but not 
all, found the programs concerning commu- 
nity agencies and organizations elementary 
and unnecessary. Others, experienced and un- 
experienced, felt these programs should have 
been expanded. Some wanted more depth of 
content throughout. One person felt that the 
most important issue facing librarians—the 
student use of libraries—should have consti- 
tuted the entire program. Others commented 
that the materials in the kit and the exhibits 
gave the participants opportunities to pursue 
in depth topics introduced in the institute. 

As might have been expected, the emphasis 
on method had supporters as well as objec- 
tors. Role playing was decried as empty and 
artificial—and hailed as a method that could 
be used effectively in many work situations. 
Some people preferred more speeches and less 
discussion; others complained that there had 
not been enough time for discussion. A few 
wanted more specific instruction on the use 
of various methods; some said librarians had 
been using these and other useful methods 
for years and needed no demonstrations or 
training. 

And so it ranged—from bitter disappoint- 
ment on the part of some to acceptance, with 
reservations, to glowing excitement about the 
meeting, the enthusiasms it engendered, the 
knowledge it presented, and the skills it dem- 
onstrated. As the planning committee ex- 
pected, little guidance was provided for future 
planners of meetings. What happened of value 
was evident. The participants had looked at 
the institute as a whole and had considered 
its objectives, its content, and the methods 
by which the content had been presented. 
Each one asked himself, “What did I get out 
of this?” and then answered his own question 
in terms of his own background, attitudes, 
and purpose in coming. 

Thus, despite the unusual attention to eval- 
uation, the planning committee has no record 
of “proof of the pudding.” After observing 
the institute from the vantage point of varied 
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organization membership experiences and 
with the trepidation that comes from involv- 
ing different types of people in experimental 
programs, the committee felt the evaluation 
session indicated that the participants were 
aware of what they had gained from the 
institute. 

With this participant awareness, not al- 
ways present in marked degree at the end of a 
meeting, it is reasonable to assume that the 
participants also will be conscious of any 
change in their attitudes or in job perform- 
ance. Each one eventually will know what 
long-range value the institute had for him. 
For some, three days and an outlay of money 
may have been wasted; for others, it will have 
been an investment that pays rich dividends. 


- However, until means of measuring and re- 


cording such results with accuracy are de- 
vised, planning committees may do well to 
help participants evaluate institutes and con- 
ferences for themselves, in the belief that this 
has possibilities for producing positive re- 
sults that will show in improved librarian- 
ship, even if the sponsors of the meeting 
never hear about it. eee 
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Final Report from Ankara 


Professor Hamit Dereli, Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters of Ankara University, Turkey, has sub- 
mitted a report to the Ford Foundation on the 
progress of the library school which the founda- 
tion has been supporting for the past seven years 
under a grant administered by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

There were two reasons why the university 
could not launch a program of library education 
on its own: lack of specialists in library science 
to found a faculty (and of money to send po- 
tential staff members abroad for education), and 
lack of a collection of literature in library sci- 
ence strong enough to support instruction and 
research. The grant supplied both these needs. 
Six visiting professors, all from the United 
States, served as directors and teachers in the 
school during its formative period; concurrently, 
a series of candidates qualified for foreign study 
in library science came to the United States, 
and some, but not all, returned to take up posts 
in the new school and to strengthen librarian- 
ship in Turkey. Meanwhile, “with funds from 
the grant, a basic collection of monographs, 
journals and works of reference in library sci- 
ence has been developed in quarters set aside 
by the Faculty. This collection will be kept up 
to date with funds from the regular faculty budg- 
et, in the same manner followed by other de- 
partments in building their libraries.” 

The new school was launched as an Institute 
of Librarianship in 1954-55, and the original 
grant was for five years. When this period proved 
to be too short, an additional two-year grant 
was made. A most signiticant development for 
the academic status of the school within the 
university was that in 1960 “the Inter-University 
Council found shat an Institute was not a satis- 
factory type of organization for handling work 
of the grade of Docent. Meanwhile the new disci- 
pline had made progress in establishing a place 
for itself and the Faculty moved to create a 
Chair of Library Science. In July of that year, 
the Senate of the University confirmed the ac- 
tion, thus placing library science on the same 
footing as other disciplines.” 

Instruction in library science is open to stu- 
dents upon being admitted to the university. 
They may take one basic course in each of the 
first two years, but the courses for majors in 
library science are concentrated in the third and 
fourth year. “Of the total work required for 
graduation, a high proportion is in other sub- 


ject fields, and as a further provision for round- 
ing out the student’s education, strong empha- 
sis is placed on learning to handle effectively 
the literature in at least one foreign language.” 

“Public interest in librarianship is indicated 
by a rapid rise in registration during the seven 
years. In 1960-6], the enrollment was the sec- 
ond highest among the departments of the Fac- 
ulty, with a regular attendance of more than 
150 students. So far, libraries have absorbed 
all graduates seeking employment, but sustained 
enrollment at this level would in all probability 
produce an oversupply of trained librarians. In 
the spring of 1961, the Faculty approved En- 
trance Examinations which will provide legal 
controls over admissions .which have not been 
available heretofore.” 

The visiting professors did not know Turkish, 
and basic textbooks were not available in the 
language. One of the valuable by-products of the 
success of the school is that four basic texts are 
now being translated into Turkish, and their 
publication has been provided for. Two are ALA 
publications, Mann’s Introduction to Cataloging 
and the Classification of Books and Fargo’s 
The Library in the School, and two are Unesco 
manuals, McColvin’s Public Library Extension 
and his Public Library Services to Children. 

A significant part of the report is an account 
of the staff’s participation in national library 
activities outside the school. Special courses in 
other schools, seminars, surveys, consultant serv- 
ice to departments of the Turkish government 
and to the international organizations in which 
Turkey and the United States are jointly in- 
volved, and lecture series are included. “The 
staff have stimulated discussion of problems of 
new legislation needed for library development, 
have likewise stimulated discussion of problems 
of university libraries and of specific projects 
for bettering the library movement.” 

In acknowledging the report, E. P. Northrop, 
Ford Foundation representative in the Near East 
and Africa, wrote: “The partners in this en- 
deavor—the University, the American Library 
Association, and the Foundation—can, I believe, 
be proud of what.has been achieved. Speaking 
for the Foundation, as its resident representative 
here during the past couple of years, I should 
like to say that I have been most impressed by 
the competence and progressive spirit of the 
staff of the Institute and of the Institute’s grad- 
uates.” cee 
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Empire. 
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Frank Màyer 
IN DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


The most important book on conservatism 
since Kirk’s “The Conservative Mind.” Mayer 
probes the tension between freedom of the 
person and the power of sociai institutions. 
Society and the state are presented as having 
a moral value that dwarfs the individual, tend- 
ing to justify the repression of his liberties, 
blocking the establishment and preservation 
of freedom. 

$4.00 


October 29 


Philip Alexander Ray 
SOUTHWIND RED 


A new and searching look at our Latin Ameri- 
can relations reveals glaring faults in our poli- 
cies that are actually helping to drive these 
countries into the Red Orbit. Mr. Ray, who 
travelled throughout Latin America, former 
Eisenhower Under Secretary of Commerce, is 
a specialist in International affairs. He pro- 
poses the major revisions necessary to effect 
harmony with our neighbors. 

$5.00 


August 20 


Frances Hazlitt 
THE CONCISE BIBLE 


The only synopsis of this short length that gives 
chapter and verse for every quotation,-and in- 
cludes condensations of ail sixty-six books of 
the King James version of the Bible. Serves as 
an introduction to the Bible for the genera! 
reader, without losing the beauty of the King 
James version. Contains the outlines of all the 
great stories, all the famous quotations, the 
precise chapter and verse in which they occur. 


October 29 $4.00 


Charles Miles 


INDIAN AND ESKIMO ARTIFACTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


introduction by Dr. Frederick J. Dockstader, 
Director of the Museum of the American Indian. 
An introduction into the richness of Indian 
art profusely illustrated with photographs 
showing the variety of motifs, techniques, and 
materials which the Indian used in achieving 
true artistic triumphs. Of immense benefit to. 
teachers, curators, artists, students, collectors 
and others interested in the Indian. 


October 23 $25.00 
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Aftermath of an Award 


Established by ALA Council in May 1940, the 
Citation of Merit given annually by the Jury 
on Citation of Trustees has become an Ever- 
est of recognition to the library trustees of 
the country. Familiarly known as “the ALA 
Trustee Award,” the citation goes to two 
trustees yearly for distinguished service, as 
part of the official charge “to give national 
recognition to meritorious achievements.” 

In the twenty years since 1941 when the 
award was first made, it has been handled 
administratively by the Public Library Asso- 
ciation (formerly the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion), of which the Trustees Section was a 
part. But since the American Library Trustee 
Association is now a division of ALA, admin- 
istrative responsibility for the award passes 
formally to ALTA on September 1, 1962. 
This is a duty and privilege which will be 
prized highly by ALTA’s officers and mem- 
bership. 

Evaluation by ALTA of the newly assigned 


è Mrs. Lynch, presi- 
dent of the American 
Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation, ts also a trus- 
tee of the Allen Par- 
ish Library, Oberlin, 
Louisiana. 





by Mrs. Weldon Lynch 


responsibility was inevitable. As inevitably, 
the questions arose, “What has been the effect 
of the award on its winners? How did win- 
ning the Citation of Merit color their attitude 
toward trusteeship in the years since its pres- 
entation? Is fame indeed the spur, and did 
those award winners continue to achieve on 
the same high level of public service after 
winning the highest public recognition of 
their work?” 

Of the total of forty-two persons who have 
received the award in the twenty years, 1941- 
6l, three have died. Limitations of time and 
space would prevent contacting all the living 
thirty-nine winners, but a sampling of one- 
third should suffice to reflect the prevailing 
attitude. Accordingly, letters were written to 
thirteen winners of the Citation of Merit, ask- 
ing for a frank statement of the effect of win- 
ning the award upon the trustee’s work in the 
years since the presentation. At the same time, 
their librarians were requested to give an ob- 
jective report of the award winners’ achieve- 
ments in the library field during the interven- 
ing years. 

The thirteen former winners approached 
were both men and women, scattered through- 
out the country. All received the Citation of 
Merit during the 1940’s and 1950’s. Winners 
of the present decade were not contacted, be- 
cause so short a time has elapsed since their 
awards were given. 


WILLIAM ELDER Marcus, one of the two first- 
year winners, received his citation in 194] 
“in recognition of his unfailing interest and 
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his spirit of investigation, . . . and particu- 
larly for his contribution to Library Costs 
and Budgets.” This, of course, refers to Mr. 
Marcus’ coauthorship with Emma Baldwin of 
the book of that name, published by R. R. 
Bowker in 1941. Miss Ruth P. Tubby, librar- 
ian of the Montclair, New Jersey, public li- 
brary, reported that Mr. Marcus retired as 
president of the Montclair Board of Trustees 
in December 1945, having served sixteen 
years in that capacity and having been a trus- 
tee of the Montclair library for twenty-five 
years. Not content to idle in retirement, after 
Mr. Marcus moved to Connecticut, he became 
active in the work of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association, the Connecticut State Li- 
brary Bureau, and in village libraries. Writ- 
ing from his winter home in Boca Grande, 
Florida, Mr. Marcus told of completing a 
book on village libraries. With forward-look- 
ing enthusiasm, he reported that he was keep- 
ing abreast of regional cooperation by small 
libraries, and, as he put it, “the whole pur- 
pose of my book is to demonstrate to the 
small libraries why regional cooperation of- 
fers them the most logical and best procedure 
for growth in our time.” 


Mrs, Lenore W. SMITH, now of Boston, for- 
merly a trustee of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, was one of the 1944 
winners of the award. Her citation refers to 
“strengthening cooperative relationships be- 
tween schools and library,” and a letter from 
Harry N. Peterson, librarian in Washington, 
reports in corroboration that in 1947 Mrs. 
Smith was a member of the joint committee 
which explored the possibility of establishing 
a library branch and a recreation center in an 
old school building—a project successfully 
accomplished. Serving as a trustee of the D. C. 
Public Library from 1932 to 1958, when she 
resigned, Mrs, Smith was vice-president of the 
board from 1946 until her resignation. Activi- 
ties during her service included assistance in 
obtaining the Cleveland Park branch library, 
representation of the library on the United 
Community Services Board of Trustees, rep- 
resentative of the library trustees to the Sarah 
G. Bowerman Memorial Association (a li- 
brary loan fund for emergencies), and much 
constructive work for the blind. Mrs. Smith, 
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a personal friend of Helen Keller, also made 
some braille transcriptions. 


The other 1944 winner, B. F. CoEN of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, received a citation recog- 
nizing him as a “believer in the value of the 
book, especially for rural boys and girls”— 
and eighteen years later, in March 1962, Mr. 
Coen reported proudly that he had helped “in 
securing three bookmobiles, the last one just 
last week.” Members of the Fort Collins li- 
brary board and staff presented Mr. Coen a 
tribute in 1959, recognizing in part “his un- 
ceasing efforts to secure library service for all 
the people in Colorado,” almost the same 
words as used in his 1944 ALA Citation of 
Merit. A longtime member of Colorado’s 
State Library Advisory Board, he aided in 
setting up the Colorado library law for the 
benefit of all libraries in the state. Widening 
his horizon, he helped organize the Northern 
Colorado and Southern Wyoming Library 
Conference, serving as its president for five 
years, most of his term occurring after he re- 
ceived the ALA Citation of Merit. 


Winner of one of the 1945 awards, Mrs. A. 
W. ERRETT, of Kewanee, Illinois, reported 
that her concept of trusteeship “came through 
my training in library school (University of 
Illinois) and my experience as librarian in 
the Kewanee Public Library. Several years 
after my service as librarian ended, [ became 
a trustee, and in that capacity found an op- 
portunity to continue my library interest.” 
That “library interest” has been an effective 
one, reflected in long years of service as mem- 
ber, vice-chairman, and chairman of the: 
Trustees Section, Illinois Library Association, 
and in editing state trustee news in Ilinois 
Libraries and The Public Library Trustee. 
Her 1945 Citation of Merit reads in part, 
“especially her accomplishment in.organizing 
librarians and trustees in the promotion of 
legislation benefiting and extending library 
service throughout the State of Ilinois.” 
Writing of her appreciation of the award, 
Mrs. Errett stated that “it increased my in- 
terest in and my participation in national li- 
brary activities’—a participation which has 
included ALA and ALTA committee work 
over the years. 
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The citation awarded in 1946 to JAMEs J. 
Weapock, JR., of Lima, Ohio, was in recog- 
nition of “his unremitting activity for the 
betterment of libraries,” citing his activities 
at national and state level in particular. Mr. 
Weadock’s continuing activity at these levels, 
with much effective work for the Lima Pub- 
lic Library, is mentioned in a letter from 
Lena B. Nofcier, Lima librarian. Pointing 
out that since receiving the citation Mr. Wea- 
dock continues to serve on various ALA, 
ALTA, and state committees, Miss Nofcier 
states that he also acts as consultant to li- 
brarians and trustees on legal matters. Lo- 
cally, he is president of the Lima board, has 
piloted the program through two bond issues, 
built a new modern functional building, and 
is now spearheading a revision of the lUi- 
brary’s city and county extension program. 
After the last bond campaign in 1956, Mr. 
Weadock’s practical ieadership in placing the 
bonds on the market resulted in a substantial 
savings to the community and, during con- 
struction of the new library building, he is 
credited with seeing that major results were 
achieved, stretching the library dollar to max- 
imum capacity. Since participating in rewrit- 
ing Ohio’s library laws some years ago, Mr. 
Weadock continues as a leader in that state 
in the field of librarv legislation. 


Writing of his reaction to winning a 1950 
Citation of Merit, ANTHONY J. CERRATO, of 
Yonkers, New York, said, “Winning the 
award reminded me that trustees play an im- 
portant part in the development of library 
service because they are the catalyst which 
joins the professional librarian and the pub- 
lic official into a force for the common good 
of the people they represent.” A letter from 
Katharine M. Holden, director of the West- 
chester Library System, translates Mr. Cer- 
rato’s words into activities: He was a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Committee on Library 
Aid, 1950, and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion’s Committee on Public Library Service, 
1957—the two committees whose work led to 
the present New York state legislation provid- 
ing state aid for library systems. He was a 
member of the Planning Committee of the 
Westchester Library Association, and first 
president (1959) of the Board of the West- 


chester Library System. He has continued to 
carry out the services cited in the 1950 award 
—‘“‘to the library of his city, to associations 
of librarians, to the trustees of his state,... 
where his knowledge of libraries, together 
with his legal acumen, helped to bring forth 
results of a far-reaching nature.” 


Harop J. Barty, Brooklyn, New York, wrote 
of his 1952 citation, “It encouraged me to 
continue te serve, as best I could .. .” and 
“continuing” is the word that best describes 
his activities since that year. Judge Baily 
serves as trustee and counsel for the New 
York State Library Trustees Foundation, sec- 
retary and trustee of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, chairman of the Library Committee 
of the Brooklyn Civic Council, chairman of 
the Library Committee of the Nottingham As- 
sociation “a civic organization in Brooklyn), 
and a director of the Friends of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. The 1952 Citation of Merit 
recognized his “unremitting activities in se- 
curing state aid for public libraries in New 
York” in part, and Judge Baily’s own words 
are endorsement of his “unremitting” activi- 
ties in behalf of- his own Brooklyn library, 
and, as his letter states, “other public librar- 
ies and groups of library trustees when there 
was an opportunity to do so.” 


JosEpH B. FLEMING of Chicago, whose cita- 
tion was presented in 1954, valued the award 
as “focusing attention on trustees who have 
led their libraries to significant accomplish- 
ments , .. and this should encourage boards 
of all public libraries to set high standards 
for their own performance as leaders and as 
trustees of libraries in the communities they 
serve.” A letter from Gertrude E. Gscheidle, 
librarian, Chicago Public Library, lists the 
notable improvements achieved for the library 
since 1954, including large increases in ap- 
propriations for maintenance and operation, 
and for building and sites. These increased 
appropriations were used for development 
and improvement of service and facilities of 
the central library, construction of four 
branch buildings, establishment of six new 
store- and seven new sub-branches, and pur- 
chase of two new traveling branches, and for 
other expansions of service. Miss Gscheidle re- 
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ported also that Mr. Fleming presented the case 
of the Chicago Public Library in regard to the 
1961 state retailers’ occupation tax, and was 
able to obtain an opinion placing the library 
(and all Illinois libraries) in the exempt cate- 
gory, an opinion of tremendous importance to 
the financial standing future, not only of the 
Chicago Public Library, but of equal impor- 
tance to all other libraries in the state. 


The other 1954 citation went to Mrs. MERLIN 
M. Moore, of Little Rock, Arkansas. Mrs. 
Moore’s citation recognized, in part, “her val- 
uable and constructive work in organizing 
and establishing county and regional libraries 
in the State of Arkansas.” That her fight in 
this cause is continuing is borne out by a 
letter from Mrs. Karl Neal, executive secre- 
tary and librarian, Arkansas Library Com- 
mission. Pointing out that Mrs. Moore has 
served as chairman of the commission since 
1952, Mrs. Neal listed county, regional, and 
multicounty libraries established during the 
years since 1954. As an ardent supporter of 
the Library Services Act since its inception, 
Mrs. Moore has crusaded for passage of 


county library taxes for the maintenance of 


these libraries throughout Arkansas. On the 
national level, she served as president of 
ALTA, 1957-59, and, during her vigorous ad- 
ministration, supervised its first national 
membership campaign, initiated a program of 
action for library trustees, and inaugurated 
the division’s quarterly publication, The Pub- 
lic Library Trustee. She was chairman of 
ALTA’s National Assembly of Library Trus- 
tees in 1960 and 1961, and is now a member 
of the Committee for a Greater ALA and of 
the ALA Legislation Committee. 


The citation presented in 1955 to RALPH D. 
REMLEY, Garrett Park, Maryland, recognized 
“his valuable and constructive work in organ- 
izing, establishing and developing library 
services in Montgomery County, Maryland 
... Land] the effectiveness of his efforts to 
secure passage of legislation liberalizing state 
support for Maryland libraries.” A letter from 
George B. Moreland, director, Department of 
Public Libraries of Montgomery County, re- 
ported Mr. Remley’s activities in these fields 
still continuing effectively. In 1960 Mr. Rem- 
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ley was instrumental in the fornation of the 
Maryland Trustees Association and he is now 
president of the association. Since 1958 he 
has served on the Maryland Likrary Associa- 
tion’s Legislative and Planning Committee in 
preparation of proposed legisletion for im- 
provement of public library ser ice through- 
out the state. As a member of the Library 
Board of Montgomery County he has been 
called upon by the State Department of Edu- 
cation to serve as consultant arr] adviser to 
the Association of County Librery Adminis- 
trators in their continuing program of in- 
service training. Mr. Remley has also found 
time to act as editor of the Maryland state 
page of The Public Library Trestee during 
the past year. 


Mrs. Georce Ropney Warrace, of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, received the other 1955 
citation, in part for “her notable contribu- 
tions to the cause of library development in 
the State of Massachusetts,” a contribution 
which has increased rather than diminished 
in the years since the award was made. Ac- 
cording to Arthur Kissner, librarian of the 
Fitchburg library, Mrs. Wallace, in addition 
to constant and continuing work fcr her local 
library, was a member of the governor’s com- 
mittee appointed in 1955 to study the finan- 
cial condition of Massachusetts public librar- 
ies, a committee whose work led tc the 1960 
legislation providing state aid to libraries and 
initiating a regional library program in the 
state. Additionally, since 1956 Mres. Wallace 
has been a member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Library Commissioners and has 
served as chairman of the Massackusetts Li- 
brary Development Committee and president 
of the Massachusetts Library Trustzes Asso- 
ciation. Since 1955 she has been a rember of 
the Advisory Committee of the Schcol of Li- 
brary Science of Simmons College. She is 
well known to ALTA’s members as the trus- 
tee division’s 1955 vice-president end as a 
director on both the ALTA and PLA boards. 


The Citation of Merit given in 1957 to J. N. 
HEISKELL, of Little Rock, Arkansas, was 
awarded in part for “his fruitful efforts in 
promoting the welfare of libraries throughout 
Arkansas.” Of his continuing efforts on behalf 
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of libraries, Mrs. Margaret Burkhead, direc- 
tor, Little Rock Public Library, has written, 
“He has promoted the library policy of free- 
dom of thought and the use of uncensored 
library materials throughout his long, valua- 
ble service to the Little Rock Public Library 
—1910 to 1962.” Mrs. Burkhead’s letter also 
attributed to Mr. Heiskell much of the credit 
for molding public opinion in favor of the 
$1,295,000 bond issue for Little Rock’s new 
main library building, to be completed for 
occupancy about June 1962. The vote was 
passed 7 to 1, an unprecedented majority for 
bond issues in that part of the country. Mr. 
Heiskell wrote: “After I received the citation, 
I felt a new sense of obligation to the great 
cause that is represented by library buildings 
and library service. In the succeeding years, 
J have sought to justify the award with my 


best efforts toward making more books avail- 


able for more people.” 


Mrs. J. Henry Mour’s citation, awarded in 
1958, recognized “her exceptional contribu- 
tion to the development of public library 
service in San Francisco and the State of 
California . . . [and] the establishment of 
groups of Friends of the Library both in her 
own and other communities.” A letter from 
William R. Holman, city librarian of San 
Francisco, confirms Mrs. Mohr’s continuing 
work with the Friends of the Library, both in 
San Francisco and throughout California. 
Now serving her nineteenth year and cur- 
rently vice-president of the board, Mrs. Mohr 
continues to act as speaker and consultant to 
library groups and citizen groups on improve- 
ment of library service. During 1958-60 she 
served as secretary and member of the State 
Library Commission to survey California li- 
braries with a view to upgrading standards 
and promoting adequate service. Results of 
the study currently are being implemented, 
with significant statewide improvement. In 
addition to constant committee work for 
ALTA and the California Library Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Mohr found time to‘ arrange and 
conduct a postconference library tour to Eu- 
rope in July 1960, contacting ten European 
libraries for personal conferences and discus- 
sions with librarians and trustees. Mrs. 
Mohr’s own feeling about the Trustee Cita- 





tion is that it “is not only an honor but a 
trust that carries with it the obligation to 
serve on every level of government.... ALTA 
and ALA have placed a confidence in. me that 


I will continue to justify to the best of my 
ability.” 


These thirteen men and women, in word and 
deed; are representative of all the winners of 
the ALA Citation of Merit since its establish- 
ment. It is perhaps not surprising that they 
have-much in common. Emotions of joy and 
pride at receiving the award I had expected. 
I had hoped for evidence that leadership by- 
these outstanding trustees was continuing— 
an assurance plain in the record that the 
award signified to its recipients a rededica- 
tion to public service. 

But an added bonus (lagniappe, we call it 
in Louisiana) is the discovery of another 
facet shared in common by these Citation 
of Merit winners. Whether their chief work 
has been at national, state, or local level, the 
results have always benefited many libraries, 
many people. Not fame has been their spur, 
but breadth of vision. eee 
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. IN ew Link in Library Service 


by Ronald L. Hunt and William E. Jorgensen 


® Mr. Hunt is director of the Community Edu- 
cational Resources project described in the ar- 
ticle. Mr. Jorgensen is librarian of the U.S. Navy 
Electronics Laboratory in San Diego. 


Since February 1960, a project has been un- 
der way in the San Diego area to find solu- 
tions to two long-standing and perplexing 
problems. First, how can the schools reduce 
the time lag between the development of new 
knowledge and its availability to the teacher 
and learner? Second, how can the resources 
of a community be identified and organized 
in order to bring about their most efficient 
` and effective utilization in the instructional 
program? The project is demonstrating that 
these problems can be solved. There is grow- 
ing evidence that the time lag can be reduced 
greatly through the use of ormanieed proce- 
dures to tap the resources of the community. 
The project is called Community Educa- 
- tional Resources. Although administrative re- 
sponsibility for the program is vested in the 
San Diego County Department of Education, 
its operation is a cooperative effort including 
the California State Department of Education, 
the area’s schools, colleges, universities, in- 
dustry, and the armed services. All these ele- 
ments of the community are represented i in an 
advisory committee which receives and takes 


Irving G. Carlson, left, 

assistant librarian of the U.S. Navy 
Electronics Laboratory Technical Library, 
San Diego, aids a high school student 
looking for research material. 






action on recommendations that will lei 
the improvement of learning opportunitię 
and in-service education. 
Since its formation, the Community Edu- 
cational Resources Advisory Committee has. 
initiated projects in the fields of biology, 
space sciences, zoology, nuclear energy, solid- — 
state physics, and oceanography. Cooperative 
action for the improvement of instruction in 
these fields, primarily through in-service edu- 
cation and the development of instructional 
materials, is carried out by task groups com- 
posed of specialists in curriculum, instruc- =< 
tional media, and the identified field of > 
knowledge. The task group, like the advisory - 
committee, includes representatives from in- 
dustry, various levels of education, and other 
community agencies. au 
No better example of the effectiveness of 
such a system could be found than the Inter- 
library Task Group. The group was formed 
early in the work of the project to analyze 
the problem as it related to libraries and pos- 
sible cooperative efforts that might be under- . 
taken by the community’s libraries acting in — 
concert. This task group includes nine li- — 
brarians from city and county schools, the 
public library, college and university, the — 
U.S. Navy, and scientific research organiza- i 
tions. 
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Research scientists and high 

school students work side by side, 
using the extensive technical holdings 
of the Navy's electronics laboratory 
library in San Diego. 


The group has been meeting together for 
over a year. During that time it has come up 
with some interesting results which may have 
significance in other communities desiring to 
enrich their educational resources. 

One dramatic result of the task group’s 
work was that high school librarians and sci- 
ence teachers were told—most of them ap- 
parently for the first time—-what scientific 
and technical publications and services are 
available to them and their students in the 
various community libraries. A workshop was 
held in September 1961 for city and county 
high school librarians and science teachers at 
which representatives of the principal techni- 
cal libraries or library departments in the 
community described the resources of their 
libraries and explained their loan policies. To 
back up this oral presentation, a printed di- 
rectory of libraries in the San Diego area 
was distributed at the workshop. The direc- 
tory included explanatory material to help 
school people obtain specialized resource ma- 
terials. As an additional aid a rather unusual 
device was used, The names of three “Re- 
source Specialists” were listed, complete with 
telephone numbers, for those who wished ad- 
vice on how or where to obtain resources in 
the area. The personal touch has proved very 
helpful already in the brief time that the di- 
rectory has been out. A reprint of the ALA 
interlibrary loan code is included in the di- 
rectory. 

In an attempt to encourage the strengthen- 
ing of high school libraries, an exhibit and 
discussion of recommended publications and 
periodicals in science and technology were 
included in the workshop. This generated en- 
thusiasm for some of the materials displayed, 
but the cost-consciousness shown by the li- 
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brarians toward the more expensive materials 
demonstrated the inadequate financial support 
available to many school libraries. 

One of the most satisfying results of the 
task group’s efforts has been a system de- 
veloped for the distribution of surplus pub- 
lications and periodicals from the scientific 
organizations and libraries to the schools, Li- 
braries of scientific and technical organiza- 
tions tend to acquire surplus copies as a re- 
sult of multiple-copy purchases for simultane- 
ous use of certain items for a large number of 
professional personnel or as gifts from in- 
dividual scientists and engineers. A surprising 
number of these surplus items are received 
eagerly and enthusiastically by the schools 
for the use of their science students; this pro- 
gram is not confined to gifted students. The 
surplus items are given to the teacher with no 
strings attached; he may cut them up for 
projects or give them to students for home 
use. The response to this program of collect- 
ing and sending out extra copies, especially 
of current periodicals, has been overwhelming. 
Several hundred items per month are being 
distributed on a pilot basis, and it is expected 
that several thousand may be distributed when 
the system is firmly established and operating 
at full production. 

The implications of this program are clear. 
Librarians and schools can work together to 
promote full utilization of the community’s 
library resources on behalf of an enriched 
program for students, Further, by organizing 
the distribution to students of surplus publi- 
cations and resource materials from libraries 
and from professional people, there can be 
brought into full play a surprising volume of 
hitherto untapped—and unused—community 
educational resources. eee 


ALA Builetin June 1962 
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Here is an advance look at the new group of upholstered pieces that we have added to our 
Library Coordinates. Distinctively styled and superbly built, they were created to give a 
touch of practical luxury to directors’ offices and reception areas 
8 in the modern library. The complete line of Library Coordinates 
Preview! will be on display at Booths 1031-1032 in the Fontainebleau 
Hotel Jade Promenade during the American Library Association 
Convention. We hope to see you there. For more information, please write Department D., 

`” Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 
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“FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


Personal demonstration by the prin- 
cipal illustrator of a new authentic 
“HOW TO" volume. Personal consul- 
tation and autographing by the author 
will be highlighted at 


BOOTH 1039 


AT THE 81st ANNUAL 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


Oceana Publications, Inc. 
will present 


POSTER IDEAS AND BULLETIN 
BOARD TECHNIQUES . 


FOR LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 


written by Kate Coplan, Chief of 
Exhibits and Publicity at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, Md., 
and author of EFFECTIVE LI- 
BRARY EXHIBITS, Oceana Pub., 
1958, $4.50. Principal illustrator: 
Constance Rosenthal, also of the 
Enoch Pratt staff. June 1962, $8.50 
Consultation and advice will be avail- 
able from Miss Coplan and Mrs. Rosen- 
thal during the entire week of the 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. The 
effective use of materials and methods 


to produce simple, attractive visual aids 
will be demonstrated with Mrs. Rosen- 


thal’s practiced skill. Miss Coplan will 


autograph copies of her books. 


Three years in the making, POSTER 
IDEAS AND BULLETIN BOARD 
TECHNIQUES: For. Libraries and 
Schools, with selections of the original art 
work will be prominently displayed. 


VISIT OCEANA PUBLICATIONS 
EXHIBIT 


BOOTH 1039 


in the Jade Promenade 
© 
Oceana Publications, Inc. 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 
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Attention ALL Librauans! 
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will be given away FREE! 
(one to a Library) 


Drawing to be held at 4:00 P.M. Thursday, June 
21, 1962 in the Mosler ‘DROPOSITORY’ Booth 216. 


“DROP IN” and REGISTER, or complete the 
coupon below, or a Past Card Facsimile and 
mail to 


The Mosler ‘DROPOSITORY' Corp. 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Booth 216 
Miami Beach, Florida 


` 
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There will be drawings for other prizes twice daily Monday 
through Thursday at 12:00 P.M. and 4:00 P.M. 
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The Story of Science Series... | 


. a real contribution ...” Margaret S. Sandine, Head, 
M Seba Center, Chicago Teachers College 


THE STORY OF ARCHEOLOGY IN THE AMERICAS 

by MARY’ ELTING and FRANKLIN FOLSOM. Illustrated by KATHLEEN ELGIN 

“This book is the most outstanding of the ever-increasing number of chil- 
dren’s books on archeology which has come to the attention of this re- 
viewer...” Dr. Marian E. White, Buffalo Museum of Science 


eee Recommended. ” Junior Librerie 





by PETER FARB. Illustrated with photographs 
THE STORY OF DAMS and drawings by GEORGE KANELOUS 


“Very satisfactory book explaining the importance of dams... Index, bib- 
liography, and numerous fine photographs and drawings add to the useful- 
ness of the book ...” School Library Journal 


by HY RUCHLIS and JACK ENGELHARDT 
THE STORY OF MATHEMATICS Ilustrated by FRANK ANGELINI 


.an absorbing, extremely well-illustrated approach to the study of math- 
eer . the writers define the basic lanes forms... and show exactly 
how to draw or construct them... Extensive . . practical. ” ALA Booklist 


THE STORY OF BUTTERFLIES & OTHER INSECTS $y RETER FARB. Iustrated 


“A stimulating and illuminating treatment of the more common insects 
seen in a child’s world. Sketches and colored plates ... will assist the inter- 
mediate-prade reader ... Describes some of the lesser-known insect oddities 
and contains a guide for identification and aids for insect collection and 
study.” The Science Teacher, National Science Teachers Association 


THE STORY OF PLANETS, SPACE AND STARS bY,SAYLORD JOHNSON, Ilus- 
“,..- comprehensive work on astronomy, beautifully illustrated with many 


telescopic photographs . .. Traces of history are interestingly woven into the 
text.” The Science Teacher, National Science Teachers Association 


THE STORY OF ANIMALS X7 Tustrated by DONALD BOLOGNESE 


“A survey of mammals, organized according to families. Includes inter- 
esting facts about each animal and information on its anatomy and environ- 
ment. A list of zoos and aquariums in the U. S. and Canada and a pronouncing 
index are given.” Traveling Elementary School Science Library (AAAS) 


THE STORY OF ROCKS AND MINERALS Pyr by L OVLATT WELCOME 


. are enthusiastic about the book. The format is pleasing, the print clear 
a large, the vocabulary sufficiently interesting yet not too difficult, and 
the illustrations good. We need more of this type of easy science reading 
for the elementary school child...” Marie B. Pabst, Associate Professor 
of Geolegy, Western Washington College of Education 


by STANLEY B. and BARBARA BROWN 
THE STORY OF DINOSAURS Fiustrated by DONALD BOLOGNESE 
“Very useful in developing an interest in the past...Contains detailed 
information about dinosaurs,. a pronouncing dictionary, a list of North 


American museums, and selected:references.” The Science Teacher, NSTA. 
All books cloth reinforced—$2.95-8-13 years 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Send for our schedule of 


MAXIMUM DISCOUNTS 


COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL 
MAJOR UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


ORDERS FOR STOCK ITEMS 
SHIPPED WITHIN 24 HOURS 


RAPID ORDER FOLLOW-UP 
SYSTEM 


“CUSTOM BILLING” 
WE BILL ACCORDING TO 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS., 


E. B. S. Inc. 


BOOK SERVICE 
359 N. CENTRAL AVE, 
VALLEY STREAM, N.Y. 
VA 5-5527-8 - 
Visit our Booth #319 at Miami Beach 
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AMENDMENTS TO LIBRARY 
ADMINISTRATION DIVISION BYLAWS 


At the annual conference in Miami Beach, the 
Library Administration Division at its member- 
ship meeting, June 20, will vote on the follow- 
ing changes in the LAD Bylaws which were 
approved by the LAD Board of Directors at the 
Midwinter Meeting. Sections to be omitted are 
in italic type. 

Article V, Section 4. Each section chairman 
and vice-chairman shall be elected by members 
of the section for a one-year term. The vice- 
chairman shall be ‘chairman-elect. The terms of 
these section chairmen shall overlap in order to 
assist in continuity of policy for the Board of 
Directors. 

Article XI, Section 6. Terms of Office of Sec- 
tion Chairmen. Each section of the division shall 
have a chairman who must be elected from 
among its own members for a term of one year, 
and who will be a voting member of the Board 
of Directors of the division ex officio. A chair- 
man may he elected to succeed himself only 
once. The Board of Directors of the division 
shall designate in the case of a new section 
whether the initial term of the office of the 
chairman shall be one or two years so that ap- 
proximately one half of the total number of 
sections elect chairmen each year. 


10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 

orders to Boston for the kind of 

service they want—and de- 

serve! How about you? Camp- 

bell and Hall can fill your orders . 
for practically all U.S. hard- 

bound, in-print books promptly 

and efficiently, with accurate 

billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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News from the Divisions 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


ALA has been represented by ASD members 
at several national conferences during the 
spring. Clara E. Lucioli, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, attended the annual National Health 
Forum of the National Health Council, held in 
Cleveland, March 20-22. This year the subject 
of the forum was Accident Prevention and 
Emergency Care. Miss Lucioli served as discus- 
sion chairman for a group discussion of educa- 
tional programs in home and school safety and 
received from the council’s planning committee 
a warm letter of appreciation for her work in 
handling a large group. 

Another important national conference was at- 
tended by Emily W. Reed, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, in Washington on March 
5-7. The National Association of Mental 
Health’s National Leadership Conference on Ac- 


tion for Mental Health was planned as a follow- 


up on the report of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health. “Much of the discus- 
sion,” Miss Reed reports, “centered on the need 
for broad education programs. These should in- 
form the public about the present situation in 
mental health—how widespread the problem is 
and how effective proper treatment can be—and 
change public attitudes of rejection toward the 
mentally ill. I left this conference wishing that 
ALA could adopt a special program on mental 
health along the lines of the American Heritage 
program. Although I realize that AHIL has a 
bibliotherapy committee, I also wished that the 
backing for research on bibliotherapy could be 
broadened to include other types of libraries.” 

On March 28-30, the division was represented 
by the executive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, at 
the Conference on Urban Life, also held in 
Washington. This pioneer effort at bringing to- 
gether_a wide range of key people concerned 
with the urban complex—planners, sociologists, 
economists, social workers, and educators—was 
notable for its concentration on the total prob- 
lem and its emphasis on the interdependence of 
the many disciplines involved. Much interest 
-was shown in ALA’s materials on library sur- 
veys and standards, and the “Goals for Ameri- 
cans” reading and film lists. It was evident that 
libraries can play a useful role in keeping those 
concerned with urban problems informed about 


the materials available in their field of interest. 

The termination of activities by the American 
Labor Education Service is to be marked by a 
conference on the Task of Labor Education in 
a Revolutionary Age, in New York City on April 
28, and is to be attended by both a current 
member of the Joint Committee on Library Serv- 
ice to Labor Groups, Samuel L. Simon, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, and a former member, Ruth 
Shapiro, ALA headquarters librarian. The din- 
ner session is planned as a celebration of the 
organizaticn’s thirty-five years of work in labor 
education and as a tribute to the many who had 
made the program possible, with special acco- 
lades to Eleanor Coit and her staff. ALA will 
join in sending messages on the occasion. 

Margaretta Barr, Princeton, N.J., Public Li- 
brary, is to represent ALA at a meeting on the 
use of older people as volunteers, to take place 
in New York City on April 24 under the spon- 
sorship of the National Council on the Aging. 
Elaine von Oesen, North Carolina State Library, 
and Hoyt R. Galvin, Public Library of Charlotte 
and Mecklenburg County, attended the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s regional conference 
on aging in Charlotte, April 13-14. 

Reports and materials from each conference 
at which ALA is represented are on file at ALA 
headquarters. 


AUTHORS SELECTED FOR READING GUIDES 


Marstor Bates, professor of zoology at the 
University of Michigan and director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Population Research and 
Training Center, but better known to librarians 
as the author of such books as The Prevalence 
of People and Where Winter Never Comes, will 
be the author of the Reading for an Age of 
Change reading guide on “The Expanding Popu- 
lation in a Shrinking World.” This guide will 
relate the broad problems of population expan- 
sion to tke concern for the conservation of the 
world’s resources and to the need for the search 
for new sources of energy and power. Robert E. 
Kingery, New York Public Library, is chair- 
man of the Author Selection and Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The Honorable William O. Douglas, associate 
justice oi the United States Supreme Court, 
known equally for his delightful books about his 
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i 


travels in the high Himalayas-and other remote 
places and as a staunch defender of our liberties, 
will write the introduction to the guide on 
“Freedom of the Mind.” His little book pub- 
lished in 1961, Our Living Bill of Rights, is ad- 


dressed to younger citizens who “need to under-' 


stand the way'in which our ancient principles 
are often challenged in this tense and complex 
era.” Justice Douglas consented to write this 
guide when Howard Mumford Jones asked to be 


released from the authorship because of the, 
pressure of other duties. Robert B. Downs, Uni- 


versity of Illinois Library, is chairman of the 


. Author Selection and Advisory Committee for 


this guide. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


MIAMI BEACH CONFERENCE 

To stimulate the thinking of both audience 
and speaker,.an interrogation panel will direct 
questions at Dr. Phillip Monypenny when he re- 
ports to the ASL membership. on. the Survey 
of Library Functions of the States at the meet- 
ing scheduled for Wednesday, June 20, at 10 
A.M., at the Miami Beach Conference. Panel 
members will be Eric Moon, editor of Library 
Journal; Richard Sullivan, Massachusetts Board 


; . 


of Library Commissioners; and Estellene P, 


Walker, director, South Carolina State Library 
Board. 

Early in the fall of 1962, the Survey and 
Standards : Committee will begin to prepare . 
standards for the library functions studied by 
the survey. The present timetable looks toward 


- presentation of the standards to the membership 


at the annual conference of 1963. In view of this 
schedule, President-elect Helen Ridgway is ap- . 
pointing an implementation committee to pre- 
pare plans; for encouraging the states to adopt 
the standards as soon as they are approved. 
eee 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Honorable de Lesseps S. Morrison, 
United States Ambassador to the Organization 
of American States, will be the speaker at the 
ALTA Recognition Dinner, scheduled for Satur- 
day evening, June 16, at 7:30, at the Eden Roc 
Hotel. Ambassador Morrison’s topic will be — 
“The Alliance for Progress—New Hope for the 
Hemisphere.” 
= A reception providing ALTA members an op- 
portunity to meet the ambassader and the divi- 


; : sion officers is planned to precede the banquet ` 


GET DISCOUNTS OF 30% AND MORE ON 
ALL THE RECORDS YOU ARE LOOKING FOR | 


You save 30% to 70% on the most wanted records, including 


Classical music =% The spoken word % Records forthe 
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at 6:30. Librarians who are not attending the 
institute but want tickets to the banquet are re- 
minded that they should be purchased in ad- 
vance from ALTA at ALA headquarters, enclos- 
ing $9.50 and a self-addressed envelope. Tickets 
will be on sale at the institute registration desk 
until 10 a.m. on Saturday, June 16, but in very 
limited numbers. | 


TRUSTEES PRECONFERENCE INSTITUTE 

How do you rate as a trustee? As a trustee, 
how would you rate your library? Can trustees 
measure the quality of library service offered to 
their community? What is the role of the trustee 
in improvement and expansion of library serv- 
ice? These are key questions to be answered in 
this 1962 institute to be held in the Eden Roc 
Hotel, Miami Beach, June 16-17. 

Following the keynote speech by Mrs. Weldon 
Lynch, president of ALTA, George W. Coen, 
first vice-president, will moderate a symposium 
on the Three Dimensions of Library Service. 

Harold Lancour, dean of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Pittsburgh, will speak on 
the width or scope of service;, Lucile Nix, chief 
library consultant, Georgia State Department of 
Education, on the promise or height; and John 
M. Cory, chief of the New York Public Library 


Circulation Department, on the quality or depth. 

' Small workshop groups will develop their own 
measuring criteria based on the public library 
standards on Saturday afternoon. On Sunday 
morning, Phyllis Maggeroli, adult education con- 
sultant, Illinois State Library, will lead a dis- 
cussion in which the participants will evaluate 
these criteria. 

As a new feature, the National Assembly of 
Library Trustees will open its luncheon to all 
participants in the trustees institute. C. Stanton 
Belfour, executive secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Foundation, will be the speaker. eee 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Book Selection Policy Committee, Mrs. 
Geraldine Mink, Western Reserve University 
School of Nursing Library, chairman, is con- 
ducting a survey of practices in book selection 
policy through a sampling of the various types 
of libraries represented in AHIL’s membership. 
Their questionnaire seeks information on such 
matters as whether the institution has a written 
statement of policy and of the philosophy and 
objectives of the library, where the responsi- 
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Libraries are solving space 
problems with this dramatic new 
advance in library shelving. 
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smart, sturdy contemporary 
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bility forthe selection of materials rests, what 
the criteria for selection of materials are, the 
policy on the inclusion of controversial mate- 
rials, and the specific kinds of materials ex- 
cluded. It is hoped that it will be possible to re- 
port on the results of this survey at AHIL’s 
membership meeting at the Miami Beach Con- 
ference. 

Among the materials which will be available 
at AHIL’s professional] exhibit at the annual con- 
ference will be its new leaflet, Bibliotherapy in 
Hospital and Institution Libraries. The leaflet 
includes the list, “Bibliotherapy for Beginners 
in Hospital Library Work,” by Mrs. Eileen 
Kraus, which appeared in the Winter, 1962, is- 
sue of the AHIL Quarterly, and a selection from 
the variety of definitions of bibliotherapy which 
were obtained in a survey of the membership 
by the Bibliotherapy Committee, Ruth M. Tews, 
Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minnesota, 
chairman. Copies of the leaflet will also be avail- 
able from the AHIL office at ALA headquarters 
-on receipt of a request accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. eee 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


MIAMI] BEACH CONFERENCE 
Robert McClure, professor of law, University 


of Minnesota, will speak on “Obscenity and the 
Law” on: Monday evening, June 18, at the 
Miami Beach Conference, under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Intellectual Freedom Committee 
and PLA. Dr. McClure, a long-time student of 
the relationship of the United States Constitu- 
tion to the problems of obscenity, will attempt 
to clarify the issues as they affect libraries and 
the rights of citizens to read. 

Following Dr. McClure’s talk, the audience 
will be given opportunity to raise questions. 
Harold L. Hamill, president of PLA, will act as 
moderator. 


FOREIGN BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 
One of the least conspicuous but most hard- 
working PLA committees is the Foreign Book 
Selection Committee, which prepares the lists 
published in the Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin recommending books in other 
languages for public library purchase. The com- 
mittee is anxious to prepare more frequent lists, 
but it will need to be enlarged if it is to increase 
its work. President-elect Clara E. Breed, San 
Diego Public Library, will be glad to know of 
members who have the necessary skill for this 

task. | , 
Committee members should be able to read 
easily several languages—for example, Russian 





STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Accepted'as the standard for durability and beauty in libraries throughout the country. 
Interesting and informative brochures on library furniture are available on request. 





lilustrated: Our installation in the Maplewood 
Public Library, Maplewood, New Jersey. 
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or Czech, Hungarian, and other Central Euro- 
pean languages—and have access to a consider- 
able number of current books in those lan- 
guages. The committee evaluates books available 
for purchase in the United States with reference 
to their usefulness to public library patrons, 
their ideological orientation, and their repre- 
sentation of the literature of the country from 
which they come. Individuals with these qualifi- 
cations are obviously rare, and the division will 
be happy to explore any suggestions. eee 





NEW PROJECT 
Improved shipping containers for books 


Mailing bags currently in use by libraries are 
convenient but they do not always provide ade- 
quate protection to books during shipment. 
Damage to books frequently results in the need 
for expensive rebinding. For this and other rea- 






_ MODEL RBS-66 
Six Sloping Shelves 


or* 
tO 


- BOOK TRUCKS 


13 FEET STORAGE IN ONLY 


sons librarians have asked the Library Technol- 
ogy Project to devise a better container for ship- 
ping single volumes. 

Container Laboratories, Inc., has a project un- 
der way for LTP to develop improved packaging 
for shipping library books, made possible by a 
grant or $3672 from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. 

The frst step is the testing of various types 
of shipping containers filled with books, under 
conditicns which simulate the treatment pack- 
ages are likely to receive in transit. After com- 
pletion of the test cycles, packages will be ex- 
amined for damage to both containers and 
books. Such testing should result in criteria for 
the design of a new, superior shipping container. 

The second phase of the project will be de- 
voted to the construction of prototypes of new 
packaging designed according to the results ob- 
tained in Phase I. The prototypes will then be 
tested in the same way samples were tested in 
the first phase. Books used in all tests will be of 
the weights and sizes generally shipped by li- 
braries and those which present shipping prob- 
lems. l 

The project is scheduled to take approxi- 
mately three months. If the prototypes prove to 
be superior to containers now on the market, 
the next step will be to find a manufacturer to 
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and finger clearance 


Accommodates all sizes of books 
and encyclopedias 


Designed for libraries, 
offices and institutions 


Catalog and price list available 


OVER TEN STYLES TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


schools, 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. p. o. sox 237 > GARRETT, INDIANA 
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produce them commercially. 


MIAMI BEACH EXHIBIT 

The Library Technology Project’s exhibit at 
the Miami Beach Conference will occupy booths 
50 and 5] in Exhibition Hall. Librarians attend- 
ing the conference are invited to visit the exhibit 
where LTP staff members will be on duty to an- 
swer inquiries about library equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Devices and products LTP expects to have 
ready to show include prototypes of a new book- 
labeling system, a self-charging transaction sys- 
tem, new shipping containers for books, and a 
newly designed pamphlet box. In addition, the 
project’s publications will be on sale. 


FLOOR GUIDE 
Manual on floors and resilient floor coverings 


Through ALA’s participation in the Institu- 
tional Research Council, the Library Technology 
Project receives publications issued by other 
IRC members and when appropriate will carry 
information about them in this department. Sim- 
ilarly, IRC members will receive LTP publica- 
tions and make them known to their member- 
ships. 

A recent publication of the American Hotel 


Association, The Care, Cleaning and Selection 
of Floors and Resilient Floor Coverings, will in- 
terest many librarians, The 52-page manual, 
written by staff members of Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
under the direction of AHA, was in preparation 
three years. AHA believes it to be the most up- 
to-date and complete independent study of this 
subject ever released. 

The handbook contains chapters on cleaning 
and maintenance of floors, maintenance methods 
and equipment, and maintenance systems for re- 
silient floors, masonry floor surfaces, and hard- 
wood floors. It also contains guides to selection 
of resilient floor coverings—asphalt tile, lino- 
leum, rubber, vinyl, and cork floorings—and 
relative costs of installed floor coverings. 

Orders for the publication, which costs $2.00, 
should be sent to Mr. Alan Bonds, Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 230 Park ‘Avenue. New 
York 17. eee 





PLEASANT THOUGHT FROM THE USSR 


“Machines will enormously expedite intellectual work. 
Librarians will be extinct and a new profession de- 
veloped——the documentalist who retrieves informa- 
tion from machines. These are a few of the ideas 
permeating the thinking of Soviet scientists.”—The 
Tulanian. 





NEW HALE 


From the Publishers of FAMED 
_ Cadmus Books _ 











CADMUS . LANDMARK e ALLABOUT - 
THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS BOOKS. 


EM Hole aud Coup 


WISCONSIN 


EAU CLAIRE, 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETY, INC. 
530 N. Front St. Mankato, Minn. 


CREATIVE SCIENCE SERIES, 4v., in coop- 
eration with the American Museum of 
Natural History and the Hayden 
Planetarium. (Physical Science) 
SPANISH Edition also available. 

THE COMMUNITY OF LIVING THINGS, 5v., 
in cooperation with the National 
Audubon Society. Study of ecology. 
(Natural Science) 

LIVING TOGETHER IN THE MODERN WORLD, 
8v., a visual approach to the Social 
Studies. Prepared for elementary and 
junior high school. 

CREATIVE SPORTS SERIES, 6y., Youth Fit- 
ness program covering 17 sports. 

LEARNING HOW—BASEBALL, 240 pages 
profusely illustrated with 500 single 
and sequence photographs on funda- 
mentals and techniques of fielding, 

. throwing, hitting and base running in 
soft cover, perfect bound. 


Write for Free Color Brochure. 
See you in Miami Beach? Booth No. 509. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


PATENT readin 


BOOTH 25 
ith pl 
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See us in Booth 1062 in Miami! 


14 
TITLES 


MEDICAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


How We Hear Penny The Medicine Maker 

Twins Red Man, White Man, African Chief. 
Karen Gets A Fever Mickael Gets The Measles ; 

Dentists! Tools Peter Gets The Chickenpox i 
ofty Dear Little Mumps Child 

Why Glasses? Doctors! Too 

Fur, Feathers, Hale They Wouldn't Quit 





+ 





NOW 
12 
TITLES 


> (September Delivery) 


MUSICAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Keyboard Instruments Story of Musical 
The Violin and Other Strings Organlzxatians 
The Trumpet and Other The Riphabet of Music 


Bra of Musica) Notation 
The Clarinet and Other Places of Musical Fame 





Woodwinds The Story of Conducting 
The Drums The Story of Recording 
Folk Instruments i Dovices 


All reinforced bound, all $2.75 net 


Lerner Publications Company ° Publishers of 


MEDICAL BOOKS FOR cn Deen 
MUSICAL BOO FOR CHIL 
133 Fuse ane ork” 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





NEW-BINDER- vous MARAD OR = 








a friendly 
invitation 
from 


VINABIND 


Going to Miami Beach for the ALA 
Convention? We hope so—and we 
hope you'll visit 


BOOTH No. 40 


to get the details about VINABIND! 
Learn how this exciting new process for 
paperbacks is now being successfully 
applied to HARD BOUND BOOKS. 
See you on June 17! 


SAN VAL, Incorporated 
1913 Washington Avenue 
Si, Lovis 3, Missouri 















INDEX TO NURSING LITERATURE 


Now answers the needs of 
Hospitals 
Schools of Nursing 
Universities and Colleges 
Health Services 


Nurses in Service 


1956-1960 volume 
900 pages of author-subject entries $20 


Biannual supplements 
{1941 now ready) $10 


Currently indexing more than 35 journals 


“Until forbidden" subscriptions invited 


Order from 


Publications Service 
Glendale Sanitarium & Hospital 
P.O. Box 871, Glendale 5, Calif. 
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Welcome addition to 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


' The Showeard Machine makes short | - 





work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsame 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it, Complete flexibillty of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


any library 





if you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Shewcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cast quickly, 
and let you do so much more In the 
bargain. 


, Learn why so many libraries are 
' using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 





i 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 





R E L I N 7 7 
G 10 CHIANG SMALL DUPLICATORS 
P.O. Box 423, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Invented three library tools for you: 
CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR | 
to print regular library catalog card (3 x 5) $54.50 
CARD DUPLICATOR 
to print regular library catalog card (3 x 5), 
post card (344 x 54%), and 4 x 6 card; $64.50 
LIVING STAMP 
to print call number, etc, $24.50 
New models, performance guaranteed 
, Exhibited at 
Booth 614, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami 


edie encyclopedia in the field of Re- 
ligion—THE NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG EN- 


CYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
_15 Volumes e $78.50 


Discount to libraries 


5 0 = R = — 0 


BAKER BOOK HOUSE 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 


LIBRARIANS 


Save both time and money 
by ordering directly from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers te Libraries since 18268 
Hillside, N.J. (4 hour from New York City) 


MAGNETIZED 
SCALE MODELS 
FOR LIBRARY PLANNING 


With Planomatic scale models 
become dramatic tools for conveviig i ideas to others. For more 


Large stock of 70,000 titles 
(fram over 800 publishers) 
assures quicker and more 
complete fulfillment of 
your book orders 


ur easily developed piaas 
information write 
M & M Industries 


Box 9i South Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE TU-BAR shelf 
and companion Loc- 
Tite book supports 
are now, available as 
standard equipment, 
Library Bureau has 
announced. The Tu- 
Bar shelf with Loc- 
Tite book supports 
has an adjustable 
steel bracket shelf 
with an open track 
running the length of 
the shelf to hold the 

Loc-Tite book support. The Loc-Tite support 
travels the length of the shelf and can be locked 
at any position. The support cannot accidentally 
be pushed off the shelf or moved too far back, 
according to the manufacturer. Remington Rand 
also states that book compression is afforded by 
the locking mechanism. Shelf supports are avail- 
able in 6” and 9” sizes and are installed in the 
conventional manner on top of the shelf or with 
support from the shelf above, according to Rem- 
ington Rand. 





* * * 


THE NEW GAY- 
LORD book truck 
No. 84 has a “double 
V” shelf design, is 
all steel, and offers 
space for about 80 


according to the man- 
ufacturer. Shelf an- 
gle permits reading 
of book titles from a 
seated or standing 
position, and shelves 
are of heavy sheet steel, brazed and welded to 
the tubular steel frame for maximum strength, 
the manufacturer reports. Shelves are also sound- 
deadened with felt to minimize rattling. This book 
truck has four-inch ball-bearing casters equipped 
with rubber wheels, measures 36” high, 17” wide, 
and 30” long, and comes finished in desert sand. 
For further information, write the manufacturer, 
155 Gifford St., Syracuse, or 29 N. Aurora St., 
Stockton, Calif. TT 





standard size books; 





Representatives of the 
H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, INC. 
| Burnett Rd. and First Ave. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.. 
are looking forward to seeing you 
at the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Miami Beach, Florida 
June 17-22, 1962 
We invite you to visit us at 
BOOTH 123 
at the 
FONTAINEBLEAU HOTEL 


ia : i 
* 4 A nt 
A k 3 EAN ME .* . ORD T aS O 


Tho most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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Talk with us about 


YOUR FUTURE 


WONDERFUL 
WASHINGTON 
STATE 


while you are at 
the A.L.A. Convention 


Seattle 
World’s Fair 
1962 





FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of our 
specialties, Foreign books and periodicals current and’ 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 
LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore, and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great librar- 
ies. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16. 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
. Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 
OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc... . ). Want lists invited..23 E. 4th St., New 
York 3. 
BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics, [nterlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
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FOR: 


Administraters 
Bookmobile Librarians 
Catalogers 
Children’s Librarians 
Reference Librarians 
Extension Librarians 


Drop in and meet leaders from 
the Washington State Library to 
discuss your place in a growing 
state. 


Suite: Check number in lobby. 


Crown Hotel 
Miami Beach, Florida 





Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
ee Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving P1., New 
York 3. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic _premiums charged. 
Catalogs issued. Request yours. [ra J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

BUSINESS METHODS INDEX, monthly interna- 
tional coverage books, pamphlets,” articles, etc., over 
25,000 entries annually. Sample $1.50. Box 453, 
Ottawa, Can. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
subscription—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mo. & ann.)— 
$10. Annuals %60, ’61-—$5 ea. Binder—$2. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

FOR SALE to highest bidder: Library of Con- 
gress Catalog, 12 volumes, 1953-1956 complete. Ex- 
cellent condition. Chattanooga Public Library, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

INDEX TO RECORD AND TAPE REVIEWS. 
New valuable aid for librarians and patrons in- 
dexes all recordings reviewed in fourteen periodicals. 
1961 edition now ready. $1.50 postpaid. Polart Com- 
pany, 20115 Goulburn Ave., Detroit 5. 

MUST READING! America’s most challenging, 
controversial publication—l0¢. Pedestrian League, 
Church Sta., Box 1308, New York 8. : 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


worldwide ' 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest maga- 
zine of educational opportunities since 1952. No fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and li- 
brary vacancies listed free. One issue $1.00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G., Brooklyn 22. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also bookmobile librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head, Public School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Sts., Trenton 10, N.I. 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for 
South Shore Long Island community. New building 
opening summer of 1962. Experience not required, 
but must have or be eligible for New York State cer- 
tification. Starting salary—-$5300. Retirement, Social 
Security, hospitalization, 4 weeks’ vacation. Position 
open July 1. Apply W. K. Harrison, HI, Library Di- 
rector, Rockville Centre Public Library, Rockville 
Centre, N.Y. 

l HEAD, AUDIO-VISUAL DEPT. at Rochester Pub- 

lic Library. Open in July. Department has staff of 9 
(4 professional) ; 3200 16mm films (largest public li- 
brary collection) ; 8000 recordings; $32,000 materials 
budget; 1961 circulation of 26,000 films and 14,000 
records. MLS degree plus 6 years professional ex- 
perience, including A-V experience, required. Salary 
$6136-$7140 with likely increase on July 1. Month’s 
vacation, good pension plan, Social Security, other 
benefits—but most of all a terrific opportunity to di- 
rect an outstanding public service program. Apply 
Harold S. Hacker, Director, 115 South Ave., Roches- 
ter 4, N.Y. 

HEAD (MALE) LIBRARIAN for library serving 
an area of 100,000 population. Library Science degree 
required plus experience. Should be skilled in public 
relations work. State starting salary expected. Annual 
increment for five-year period if service is satisfac- 
tory. Write stating® qualifications and other personal 
essential information to Dr. George Hay, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cambria Public Library, Johnstown, Pa. 

THREE POSITIONS OPEN: 1) Cataloger, 2) 
Field librarian, 3) Reference young people’s librar- 
ian for growing county library system within com- 
muting distance from New York City. The cataloger 
to organize a processing center for member libraries 
in the system; the field librarian and reference young 
people’s librarian to expand services to member li- 
braries in the county serving 130,000 pop. Fifth year 
library degree required. Salary schedule $5106 to 
$6522; starting salary depends on experience. 5-day, 
3744-hour week, month’s vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment system, and Social Security. Apply to Miss Doro- 
thy Van Gorder, Director, Somerset County Library, 
County Administration Building, Somerville, N.J. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN OR LIBRARY DIRECTOR. 
Pleasant working conditions on Long Island, 50 miles 
from New York City, in growing suburban com- 


munity. Vacation, sick leave, benefits. Excellent op- 
portunity for young persons. Salary $6000 to start, 
regular increments. Library degree required. Eligi- 
bility for: New York Certification. Apply L. D. 
Hough, President, Middle Country Public Library, 
Selden, N.Y. 

LIBRARIANS (2) for a new elementary school and 
a junior high school in an ideal residential community 
north of Wilmington. Salary $4687 to $10,000, de- 
pending upon qualifications and experience. LS de- 
gree required. Apply Francis R. McNamee, Recruit- 
ment Offce, Alfred I. DuPont School District, Wil- 
mington 3, Del. 

DIRECTOR. Administers Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association and chief administrative 
officer of 3 county libraries. 3 main county libraries, 
2 branches, 3 bookmobiles. Library building program 
in near future. Growing semirural area of approxi- 
mately 130,000. 19 miles south of Washington, D.C. 
State retirement, group Blue Cross-—-Blue Shield, 3 
weeks’ vacation, liberal sick leave. Graduate Library 
Science degree. Minimum experience of 3 years in- 
cluding some administrative. Salary range $6600- 
$8250. Starting salary depending upon nature and 
extent of experience. Professional expense allowance 
of $300. Write Col. Robert A. Case, President, 
ae county Board of Library Trustees, La Plata, 
Md. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy library in 
new air-conditioned building with two branches serv- 
ing a residential community of 47,000 bordering 
New York City on Long Island. LS degree. Experi- 
ence desirable. Salary: $5500—$6750. 35-hour week, 
month’s vacation, Social Security, New York state 
retirement and health plans. cumulative sick leave, 
and other fringe benefits. Apply Edward H. Fenner, 
Director, Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

TWO POSITIONS: Senior reference librarian and 
junior reference librarian. Excellent opportunity to 
work in busy flourishing library. Congenial staff. 
Attractive air-conditioned library. Salary: $5900- 
$7400 and $5500-$6750. 35-hour week, month’s vaca- 
tion, Social Security, New York state retirement and 
health insurance plans, paid holidays and other 
fringe benefits. Apply Edward H. Fenner, Elmont 
Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

CATALOGER. College library. Apply Doris M. 
Fletcher, Librarian, Springfield College, Springfield 
9, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for residential com- 
munity near New York City. Graduate of accredited 
library school—New -Jersey certification. Vacation, 
sick leave, New Jersey state retirement system. Posi- 
tion open September 1962. Salary $5200. New air- 
conditicned building. Newly created position. Apply 
Mrs. J. J. Williams, Ridgefield Free Public Library, 
Ridgefield, N.J. 

ENTHUSIASM, ORIGINALITY, PROFESSIONAL 
COMPETENCE, A DESIRE FOR INCREASED 
RESPONSIBILITY. Do you fit this description? 
Then the New Hampshire State Library needs your 
talents as a public library consultant. Work involves 
top-level planning of programs to improve public 
library service, explaining these ideas to local Ii- 
brarians and trustees thrcugh in-service training 
techniques and conferences, gaining the support of 
the gereral public, implementing the programs. Re- 
quires writing and speaking ability, firm grasp of 
the larger issues of library service, and resourceful- 
ness in unpredictable situations. If you like to learn 
something new every day, you'll enjoy this job. 
Qualifications: library schcol degree and 5 years’ 
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experience. Driver's license needed. Sick leave : & 
vacation each are earned at rate of 1-144 days per 
month, plus usual benefits. Salary range $6269.38- 
$7501.26. Write Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, State Li- 
brary, Concord, N.H. - 


southeast 


CONSULTANT POSITION OPEN. Degree from 
an accredited library school and suitable experience 
required. Salary range begins at $6600, with steps to 
$7500. Three weeks’ vacation, plus 11 holidays, 18 
work days sick leave, Social Security, State Retire- 
ment System. Workman’s Compensation, Blue Cross. 
State furnishes cars for field work. Address applica- 
tions to Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library 
Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, W.Va. 
POSITION OPEN—Opening July 1 for first assist- 
ant in technical process, with emphasis on cataloging. 
Some general and public service duties. New modern 


- air-conditioned building. Salary scale, $4704 to. 


$5880, 3 weeks’ vacation, cumulative sick leave, So- 
cial Security, state retirement, and insurance plan. 
Write Librarian, Longwood College, Farmville, Va. 

_ CURRICULUM MATERIALS AND SERIALS LI- 

BRARIAN. Position open in the Savannah State Col- 
lege Library, Savannah, Georgia, July 1, 1962. To 
direct Curriculum Center and responsible for serials. 
Applicant is free to formulate and develop program. 
Budgeted salary $5200, faculty rank, one month’s 
vacation, and other liberal fringe benefits. Descrip- 
tion of the recently completed air-conditioned library 
appears in the December 1, 1959, issue of Library 
Journal. Apply E. J. Josey, Librarian. - 

STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR. 
Brand new job just authorized with no precedents, 
no barriers to creativity, no limit to horizons. Pro- 
mote your professional career in a small state in the 
heart of the East, abounding in civic, recreational, 
and cultural opportunities. Specialized professional 
preparation requirements; library school degree, min- 
imum six hours in supervision, and five years of 
school library experience. Liberal fringe benefits. 


Salary $5940-$7340. Apply Superintendent, Dept. of . 


Public Instruction, Dover, Del. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for county public library with 
central branch in college town and bookmobile serv- 
ing population of 53,000. Adjacent to Baltimore and 
Washington. Beginning salary $6200 up. Require- 
ment: MLS degree plus eligibility for professional 
certificate. 2 years’ experience preferred. Social Se- 
curity benefits plus state teachers’ retirement. Apply 
Mrs. Allen L. Dewey, President, Carroll County Li- 

brary Board, Westminster, Md. a ; 

-© CATALOGING LIBRARIAN—Not over 35, LS 
degree, experience not necessary. Excellent employee 
benefits including retirement plan. Attractive start- 
` ing salary. Send resume to Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, Atlanta 3. - 

LIBRARIAN for two-county regional library serv- 
ing a population of 46,000. Supervision of head- 
quarters library, branch, and bookmobile. -Salary 
$5500-$6500, depending on experience. Apply Leo- 
nard Berger, Chairman, St. Lucie-Okeechobee Re- 
igonal Library Board, Okeechobee, Fla. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with 5th year degree, | 


experience and attractive personality. Wonderful op- 
portunity to develop and expand children’s collec- 
tion, New building in planning stage with construc- 
tion this year in the City Beautiful. Population 
. 35,000. Salary range: $4550-$5798 (six annual 
steps). Five-day, 40-hour week; retirement system; 
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fringe benefits, Apply Personnel Dept., City of Coral 
Gables, P.O. Drawer 34-1549, Corel Gables, Fla. 


= l midwest 
CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New H- 
brary building in June 1961. LS degree required. 
Age Limit 42, 3742-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick 


_leave, and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 


Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill 

POSITION OPEN April 15, 1962—Assistant to 
work in several departments. Adult work. Salary 
open. Good salary schedule, good work and vacation 
schedules, health insurance, sick leave, Social: Secu- 
rity, and municipal retirement. Apply Dorothy L. 
Huth, Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 71-59th 
PI., Kenosha, Wis. | l 

GENESEE COUNTY LIBRARY. Two openings for © 
general adult assistants. Library degree required. 
Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan, and other bene- | 
fits. Apply Genesee County Library, 4195 W. Pasa- 
dena, Flint-4, Mich. 

ADULT SERVICES, Versatile library school grad- 
uate urgently needed for rapidly expanding library- 
services in: pleasant, progressive, fast-growing ‘com- 
munity of 15,000. Varied duties include reference, 
cataloging, public relations, and work with groups. 
Salary open; vacation 2 to 4 weeks; Social Security _ 
and municipal retirement; hospital and surgical in- ` 
surance partly paid. Apply Miss Edith Dudgeon, Li- - 
brarian, Public Library, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. = -. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE LIBRARY, GRINNELL,; 
lOWA—Assistant cataloger. Beginning September 
1962. With or without experience. Library degree. 
necessary. Faculty status TIAA, Social Security, 
group insurance. 40-hour week, one month’s vaca- - 
tion. Apply: Henry Alden, Librarian. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN with degree or experi- 
ence in academic library. Salary to $6000 plus 744% 
TIAA retirement annuity, 8 weeks’ vacation, 35-hour 
week. Full-time clerical assistant. Small men’s col- 
lege (550 students), beautiful campus, charming 
village, 50 .miles NE of Columbus. Occupy new 
$l-million building this summer. Write : Edward 
eas Librarian, Kenyon College Library, Gambier, 

io. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, FIRST ASSISTANT. 
$5780-$6860 (7 steps). Open July 1 because of re- 
tirement. Variety and informality in department re- 
sponsible for’ system fiction, records, films, and 
community relations through book talks, program 
planning, discussion groups. Fifthf year degree plus 
minimum two years’ experience, including: training . 
or experience in audio-visual. New building under’ 
way. Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Miss Alta Parks, 
Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

LIBRARIAN FOR SCHOOL OF NURSING. De- 
gree in LS preferred. Interest and knowledge. in. 
medical-surgical nursing desired. Excellent policies. - 
Salary open. Conveniently located near Lincoln Park: ` 
Apply Director of Nurses, Augustana Hospital 
School of Nursing, 411 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 14. 

AVAILABLE NOW: 1) First assistant, catalog de- 
partment. Beginning salary up to $6721, depending ~ 
on experience. Minimum of 2 years’ experience ‘re- 
quired. Annual salary increased to $7565. 2}. Adult 
services assistant, catalog assistent with beginning 
salaries up to $6150.. Annual salary increases to 
$6923. Library degree required for all positions. Ap- 
ply Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 E. 
Kearsley St.,, Flint, Mich. 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN-—-Dynamic community of 
20,000. Extensive remodeling of building just com- 
pleted. Public relations and administrative ability of 
utmost importance. Salary competitive in all respects 
for qualified applicant. Write Mrs. Fred Scherer, 
546%4 Guthrie St., Ottawa, IIL, Secretary Reddick’s 
Library Board. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES, Administrative 
Assistant, Librarian I]. BA and graduate library de- 
gree required, plus 2-3 years professional library ex- 
perience. Salary 35939-$7263, the increments occur- 
ring at 6 months, l, 2, and 3 years. Beautiful new 
main library, excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff. Apply Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pon- 
tiac Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, preferably with training 
in children’s work, for district public library. Un- 
usual opportunity in Chicago suburb (population 
12,000) seventeen miles from Loop. Applicant should 
have LS degree. Salary dependent upon training and 
experience. Position open July 1, 1962. Apply Ben- 
senville Community Public Library, Bensenville, Il. 

REFERENCE-CATALOGER in newly remodeled 
public library. Fifty miles from Cleveland. Town of 
20,000. Salary open. Some experience preferred. Ex- 
cellent state retirement. Apply Miss Edith M. Brain- 
ard, Librarian, McKinley Memorial Library, Niles, 


io. í 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for county library sys- 
tem, LS degree required. Experience desirable. 40- 
hour, 5-day work week. Sick leave. Vacation with pay. 
$5023-$5808, Apply Miss Eudocia Stratton, Librar- 
ian, Jackson County Library, 1400 North West Ave., 
Jackson, Mich. 

IMMEDIATE OPENING for assistant librarian 
for growing library in Chicago suburb, to help de- 
velop bookstock services, publicity, and plan new 
building. Fifth year degree, no experience necessary, 
salary from $5000, depending on experience, 37%- 
hour week, 3 weeks’ vacation, Social Security. (Inter- 
view may be arranged at Miami Beach Conference.) 
Jean Fox, Librarian, Niles Public Library, 7944 Wau- 
kegan Rd., Niles 48, IN. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATIVE POSI. 
TION. System of 33 junior and senior high school 
libraries in Cleveland requires an ‘assistant head. 
Book selection, central clearing house work, and 
supervision by public library under a contract with 
Cleveland Board of Education. Remarkable oppor- 
tunity for excellent supervisory experience in this 
field. Strong school library experience essential, espe- 
cially in elementary or junior high schools. Salary 
range $6560~$8000. Address Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library. Cleveland 14, Ohio. - 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for public library in 
college town of 21.000. Position open July 1, 1962. 
College graduate, one year training accredited li- 
brary school. Salary open. Five-day week, four weeks’ 
vacation. Social Security, Hlinois municipal retire- 
ment. Apply Miss Dorothy M. Fenton, Librarian, 
Public Library, Jacksonville, Tl 

RETIREES. Recent and immediately prospective 
retirees interested in full- or part-time professional 
work, especially general cataloging or cataloging of 


serials or music, who would like to live in a small 
college town 35 miles from Cleveland, please write. 


to Eileen Thornton, Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, 


o. 
= OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY, industrial but at- 
tractive city on beautiful Lake Winnebago in Wis- 
consin Fox River Valley, has immediate openings for 


the following: Reference librarian to reorganize and 
expand reference services and extension librarian to 
head extension department and promote service in 
Winnebago County; salary $5232-$6060, depending 
on experience. General assistant to be readers’ ad- 
viser, devzlop book lists, aid in book selection, and 
help at circulation desk; salary $4644-$5388, de- 
pending upon experience. All positions require 
graduate library degree in addition to Liberal Arts 
degree. Twelve days sick leave a year cumulative to 
90, l-mornth vacation, Wisconsin retirement plus So- 
cial Security, hospitalization, and life insurance. Send 
resume of qualifications, with small photo, to Leonard 
B. Archer, Director, Oshkosh Publie Library, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

CATALOGER for public library with a book budg- 
et of $17,500. Newly remodeled catalog department. 
38-hour, iive-day week, sick leave, Social Security, 4 
weeks’ vacation. Salary range $5000--$6000. Council 
Bluffs is a medium-sized town with the advantages 
of a largs city within fifteen minutes by bus. Apply 
Mildred K. Smock, Librarian, Free Public Library, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 

HEAD CATALOGER. Charles Stewart Mott Li- 
brary, a unique joint library serving Flint Junior Col- 
lege and Flint College of the University of Michigan. 
New building. Professional growth encouraged. 
Three years’ experience, fifth year library degree re- 
quired. Salary range $6150-$7565. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Cataloging staff of two professionals, four cleri- 
cals. Can intzrview at Miami Beach. Apply J. W. 
oo Librarian, Charles Stewart Mott Library, Flint, 

ich. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Charles Stewart 
Mott Library, a unique joint library serving Flint 
Junior College and Flint College of the University 
of Michigan, New building. Professional growth en- 
couraged. Fifth year library degree required; will 
consider applicant having no experience. Salary range 
$5305-$6923. Usual fringe benefits. Can interview at 
Miami Beack. Apply J. W. Pirie, Librarian, Charles 
Stewart Mott Library, Flint, Mich. 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. Cataloger to 
head original cataloging section. Library Science de- 
gree plus two years’ experience in humanities cata- 
loging required. $6600 minimum salary. One month 
vacation, sick leave, and good retirement plan. Apply 
Merrill M. Jones, Assistant Director of Libraries, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

CATALOGER—beginning salary $5100. Library 
experience required. Five-day, 40-hour week. Apply 
Eleanor Plain, Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, 
Ill. 

HEAD (MALE) SCIENCE, BUSINESS & TECH- 
NOLOGY DIVISION. To administer collection of 
9000 books. Professional assistant and half-time 
clerical assistant. Duties include planning and di- 
recting the work of the division, reference service, 
book selection, and public relations. Library science 
degree and 2 years appropriate experience. Salary 
$5720. 40-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, 
state pension plan, Social Security. Apply Mary L. 
Henderson, Assistant Librarian, Rockford Publie Li- 
brary, Rockford, JIL 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with LS degree to supervise 
staff of 6 in city of 12,300, forty miles from capital 
city. Minimum salary $6300 up, depending on quali- 
fications and experience. Social Security, state pen- 
sion, one-month vacation, sick leave. Address in- 
quiries to Mrs. Harold A. Garvey, President, Board 
of Trustees, Boone News Republican, Boone, Iowa. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT position open 
now. To consult on local library service problems, 
supervise LSA projects, conduct surveys, attend li- 
brary and other conferences as consultant or speaker. 
MS degree required plus 5 years of professional ex- 
perience. Salary range: $7500-$9000. State car fur- 
nished. Write Paxton P. Price, State Librarian, Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City, Mo. 

CHIEF OF CHILDREN’S SERVICE. For Detroit 
suburban community of 65,000. Under 45, with LS 
degree required. Beginning salary up to $7600, de- 
pending upon experience. Allowance for additional 
graduate level training. Annual increments, four 
weeks’ vacation, five-day week, sick leave, Social Se- 
curity, and good retirement plan. An unusual op- 
portunity to supervise an outstanding children’s pro- 
gram in three public libraries, working with local 
schools. Will be available for interviews in Miami 
Beach, June 19-22. For additional information and 
application forms, write Robert M. Orr, Director, 
Grosse Pointe Public Libraries, 10 Kercheval, Grosse 
Pointe 36, Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY STAFF POSITION 
effective approximately September 1962. The princi- 
pal responsibilities will be those of a cataloger and 
acquisitions librarian. However, the candidate should 
be able to assist with other aspects of professional 
service within the library. Experience in library 
work, particularly with cataloging and acquisitions, 
is desirable. The successful candidate must have at 
least a master’s degree in library science. Salary will 
be in the $7000~$7500 range, depending on qualifi- 
cations. Applicants should get in touch with and/or 
forward credentials to Maurice O. Graff, Dean of 
the College, Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, Wis. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES is seek- 
ing candidates for the following positions: Curator 
of rare books and special collections, which involves 
responsibility for selection and servicing rare and 
unusual library materials, now numbering 9200 vol- 
umes, as well as servicing special collections. Re- 
quires graduate work in English or other humanistic 
discipline and/or experience with rare books and 
special collection. Beginning salary between $7668- 
$9168; Librarian, English and Speech Graduate Li- 
brary, which administers a book collection of over 
4500 volumes in the English and Speech Graduate 
Library. Advises with departmental representatives 
on the selection of books, Serves as a consultant to 
graduate students and research scholars. Requires 
graduate work and/or experience in the fields of 
English literature, speech, or the theatre, as well as 
graduate degree in library science. Range of be- 
ginning salary: $6096-$6696; Librarian, Veterinary 
Medicine Library, which involves administering new 
library with 16,000 volumes with emphasis on de- 
velopment of library program for students and fac- 
ulty. Requires administrative ability, interest or 
background in biological sciences, graduate degree 
in library science. Salary between $5796-$6696; 
Cateloger to spend three-fourths’ time processing and 
cataloging books in Chinese, also some books in 
Japanese; remaining time spent in general catalog- 
ing, Requires knowledge of Oriental languages; 
French or German desirable. Cataloging experience 
and graduate degree in library science required. 
Range of beginning salary: $5796-$6396. Apply Mrs. 
Celianna I. Wilson, University Libraries, 1858 Neil 
Ave.. Columbus 10. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Outstanding special 
library. 35-hr. week. Library school and some art 
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background. $4200. Write Librarian, Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago 3. . l 
CAREERS for ambitious library school graduates 
in a major university library in a small Midwestern 
town. New positions in acquisitions, cataloging, and 
reference; $5500-$6000. TIAA and Social Security, 
disability insurance, Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
Apply Director, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa 


City. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN position available, June. 
Salary $5600-$7000, depending upen qualifications 
and experience. Month’s vacation and usual benefits. 
Provides good experience for future advancement. 
Headquarters, bookmobile, and five stations. Circula- 
tion over 200,000. Write Raymond Baetke, President, 
Seott Library Board, Eldridge, Iowa. 

POSITION . OPEN-—Generel library assistant. 
Public Library, Burlington, Wis. Library currently 
involved in building program. Excellent recreational 
facilities. Community is busy resort area, 30 miles 
from Milwaukee and 80 miles from Chicago, Com- 
bined city and township population: 9600. Active 
cultural groups in community. Requirements: BLS 
or MLS preferred, but will consider college gradu- 
ate with minor in library science and experience. 
Opportunity for adult or children’s services depend- 
ing upon aptitudes. Salary $5400 minimum, depend- 
ing on training and experience. Vacation: 4 weeks 
for professional, 3 weeks for subprofessional. Sick 
leave: 12 days per year cumulative to 120 days. 
Hospital and surgical insurance paid by city Re- 
tirement: Wisconsin Municipal Empleyees and Social 
Security. Apply Mrs. Grace A. Lofgren, Librarian. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. New position. 
Assistant children’s librarian (Librarian I). BA and 


`- Sth year library degree required. Salary $5075-$5330— 


$5590-$5870-$6155. (Start at 2nd step for successful 
appropriate experience.) Beautiful new main library, 
good working conditions, very congenial staff, and 
the children’s librarian a fine person to work for. 
Apply to Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St. Pontiac, Mich. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. 5th year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$5075-$6155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week, etc. Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads. General management of BKM services and 
BKM book selection, under sympathetic, not restric- 
tive supervision. Two assistants (clerk and driver- 
clerk). Apply Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
a Public Libraries, 60 Fẹ» Pike St. Pontiac, 
Mich. 

BRANCH CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Active pro- 
gram with schools, selection of materials, story hours, 
reference work, ete. Pension plan, Social Security. 
Salary for 5th-year graduate $5100-$6540; beginning 
salary dependent upon experience. Apply Indian- > 
apolis Publie Library, Indianapclis 4. 


mountain plains 
TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN to expand cement re- 
search laboratory library in Fort Collins, Colorado 
(60 miles north of Denver). Frequent contact with 
other libraries in area. Ability to prepare papers for 
review and consideration by top management. Salary 
open. Employee benefits: paid pension plan, group 
insurance, accident and sickness insurance, liberal 
vacation. Contact Mr. Truman Smith, Personnel Su- 


pervisor, Ideal Cement Company, 821 Seventeenth 
St, Denver 2. 
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HELP WANTED: Head librarian for public li- 
brary in thriving city of 10,000. Attractive air-condi- 
tioned building, friendly cooperative community. Li- 
brary degree required. Salary dependent on training 
and experience. 40-hour week, l-month vacation an- 
nually. Social Security. Position open August 1, 1962, 
Send application to Mrs. Paul J. Weir, Secretary, Li- 
brary Board, 435 W. 3rd St., Dickinson, N.D. 

NEVADA’S BOOK ROOM means opportunity for 
a Technical Processes Librarian IIIT seeking advance- 
ment and change of pace. Library degree plus 2 years’ 
experience required. $6432~$7764 plus state employee 
benefits. Apply Mildred J. Heyer, Librarian, Nevada 
State Library, Carson City. 

southwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—to serve a community 
of 90,000. Fifth year degree, experience preferable. 
Salary open. Apply Miss Thelma Andrews, Librarian, 
Abilene Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

CATALOGER TO HEAD DEPT.—staff includes 
one librarian IJ and one typist. 40-hour work week. 
City of 90,000. Salary open. Apply Miss Thelma An- 
oc Librarian, Abilene Public Library, Abilene, 

ex, ; 
WE HAVE field work and cataloging to be done. 
Positions open now. Apply Director, Dept. of Li- 
brary and Archives, 3rd Floor, Capitol, Phoenix 7, 


Ariz. 

BISHOP COLLEGE LIBRARY, Dallas, needs a 
circulation librarian and a reference librarian for 
fall 1962. Library degree required; experience pre- 
ferred. Faculty rank. College retirement plan, Social 
Security, group insurance. New building in planning 
stages. Culturally desirable location. Salary open. 
Write G. T. Johnson, Librarian. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. A person versed in 
modern charging systems and familiar with circula- 
tion procedures, preferably in college libraries. Capa- 
ble of supervisory duties. Good working conditions 
and benefits. Salary $6000 or better, depending upon 
qualifications. Please write to Hardin Craig, Librarian, 
Rice University, Houston. 

pacific northwest 


POSITION OPEN. County librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. Re- 
gional library system, bookmobile service throughout 
county. Candidate must be a gaduate of an accredited 
library school. Salary $5000. Fringe benefits, one 
month’s vacation. Apply Emile Bachand, Chairman, 
Library Board, Crook County Library, Prineville, Ore. 

AREA LIBRARIAN—Moses Lake, Washington. 
Beginning salary $6144. Booming regional center for 
only 5-county operation in U.S. Serves newly settled 
Columbia Basin where mastodon bones are under- 
foot, jet planes overhead. Invigorating desert climate. 
Supervise community, bookmobile staffs. Young hi- 
level public, strong adult education programs; circ. 
200,000 yearly. Chance to plan new building. Degree, 
experience required. Open March 1, 1962. Apply Di- 
rector, North Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas 
St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

CATALOGER with some experience wanted by 
Pacific Northwest University Library, Ideal surround- 
ings, good climate. New, functional, modular build- 
ing. Optimum working conditions, friendly, informal 
atmosphere. Group medical; Hospitalization insur- 
ance; Social Security; state and TIAA retirement, 
Good beginning salary, subsequent salary increases 
to right person. Write B-184. 


HUMANITIES LIBRARIAN, for assistant head- 
ship of Literature and History Department, Library 
Association of Portland. Staff includes twelve li- 
brarians and four full-time clerks. The assistant 
works in close cooperation with the department head 
and is in charge during the latter’s absence. He 
assists with staff schedules, assignments, training, 
and supervision, as well as with book selection and 
service to the public. Graduation from an accredited 
library school and considerable relevant experience 
required. Salary scale is $5988-$6936. ALSO AVAIL- 
ABLE are openings for junior and senior assistants 
in subject departments at central and in branches. 
Salaries for graduates of accredited schools range 
from $4920-$6300, depending upon experience. Five- 
day, 3744-hour work week, four weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave, Social Security, private carrier pension plan, 
and a medical and hospitalization plan. The library 
owns a cottage for staff use at Neah-kah-nie Beach. 
Portland is lecated in the scenic Pacific Northwest 
where the climate is mild and pleasant, between Mt 
Hood, sixty miles east, and the Pacific Ocean, ninety 
miles west. The library serves Multnomah County, 
with a pepulation of 520,000. For further information 
write Katherine Anderson, ‘Personnel Officer, Library 
Association of Portland, Portland 5, Ore. 

COMING TO CENTURY 21? Why not consider 
a new jeb in our beautiful Puget Sound country? 
Bellingham, just 90 miles north of Seattle and 50 
miles south of Vancouver, B.C., has three openings: 
Librarian I—no previous experience required, begin 
at $4860; Librarian []—-depending on experience, up 
to $5340; Librarian [1]—-depending on experience, 
up to $5580. What are YOUR interests? Circulation, 
reference, juvenile, YP, or combination? Above open- 
ings presently offer flexibility in choice. Retirement 
and Social Security, 2 weeks sick leave, 4 weeks 
vacation, health and welfare coverage paid by city. 
Attractive modern building, congenial staff. Write 
Muriel N. Nelson, Bellingham Public Library, Bell- 
ingham, Wash. 


far west 


GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library system 
has two professional openings. Librarian [—Chil- 
dren’s Division, Librarian I—Reference Division, (5- 
step salary scale $454~$552) with automatic advance- 
ment to 2nd step after 6 months, 40-hour, 5-day work 
week; 12 days’ sick leave; 12 days’ vacation, Social 
Security, state retirement, and health insurance. For 
application and details write Director of Library 
Service, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES with the city of San Diego 
library system. Position available in reference, chil- 
dren’s and technical services, Outstanding employee 
perquisites include annual vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance. Range of $5236 to $6384, starting salary 
open depending on qualifications. Inquire Jack 
Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 Pacific Highway, San 


Diego. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN—To have charge of the 
Children’s Reading Room of the Merced County Free 
Library. Merced County is located in the center of 
California’s fertile San Joaquin Valley. Requires 
graduation from a recognized college or university 
supplemented by one year of graduate study in an 
accredited library school and 2 years of full-time paid 
experience in professional library work. Salary $395— 
$581; liberal vacation; sick leave; medical and hos- 
pitalization insurance; county retirement and Social 
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Security. Apply Merced County Personnel Depart- 
ment, Courts Building, 2lst and M Sts., Merced, 


alif. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN is needed to help 
us meet ALA STANDARDS! We offer a good loca- 
tion, excellent facilities, stimulating working hours, 
and a chance to grow along with a fine service or- 
ganization—the Fresno County School Library. Write 
Mr. Walter G. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, 
2314 Mariposa, Fresno 21, Calif. ; 

CHILDREN’S COORDINATOR, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY—-Salary $§8112-$9852. 
We want a talented person to organize imaginative 
program in main library and 25 branches. Examina- 
tion by arrangement. Interview at ALA Miami Beach 
Conference or in San Francisco. Write Richard Wurm, 
Personnel Office, San Francisco Public Library, Civic 
Center, San Francisco 2. 

LIBRARIAN I, Live in San Francisco and partici- 
pate in the further development of the public library. 
Good opportunity for first-class candidates. Salary 
$5496-$6672. Interview at ALA Miami Beach Con- 
ference. Write Richard Wurm, Personnel Office, San 
Francisco Public Library, Civic Center, San Francisco 


2. 

CATALOGER with 25% of time at reference. Pub- 
lic library in attractive Southern California coastal 
town of 18,000 in San Diego area. Salary range: 
$5100-$6204. for LS graduate with 2 years’ experi- 
ence; $4620-$5628 with no experience. Write Merna 
J.. Cox, City Librarian, Coronado Public Library, 
Coronado, Calif. 

IF YOU HAVE A LIBRARY SCHOOL DEGREE, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in people and 
books, and would like to locate in Southern Cali- 
fornia, now is the time. Write Long Beach Public 
Library, Long Beach 2, for information about job op- 
portunities. 

CITY LIBRARIAN. Salary $10,344-$12,576. Chal- 
lenging administrative position in culturally oriented 
city of 111,000. Main library and four branch librar- 
ies with over 55,000 registered borrowers. Requires 
graduation from a recognized college or university, 
successful completion of a year of graduate work in 
an ALA-accredited school and at least 3 years of 
recent, progressively responsible, professional public 
library experience. Experience which has included a 
considerable amount of supervision of professional 
staff, work planning, programming, and budgeting is 
highly desirable. Many employee benefits. Apply by 
July 2, 1962, to Director of Personnel, Room 19, 
City Hall, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN to start July 1, 1962, ordering and 
processing materials for library in new high school 
scheduled to open in September 1963, Degree or cer- 
tiĵcate required. Salary open. Write Personne] Office, 
Chaffey High School District, Ontario, Calif. 

SUPERVISING LIBRARIAN III needed for ex- 
tension service in city-county library system. Requires 
ALA-accredited library school degree and four years 
professional experience, including at least two in a 
supervisory capacity. Salary $552~3671. Five-day, forty 
hour work week, vacation, sick leave, health insur- 
ance, Social Security, and state retirement plan. First 
increment after six months. Apply Director of Library 
Services, Public Library. Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, Calif. : 

CHALLENGING POSITION IN SAN FRANCISCO 
as chief librarian in charge of main library with 
500,000 volume collection. Total library book budget 
—~$335,000. In process of extensive reorganization. 
Need capable and imaginative administrator. Salary 
$8112-$9852. Interview at ALA convention, Miami 
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Beach. Write Richard Wurm, Personnel Office, San 
Francisco Public Library, Civic Center, San Fran- 
cisco 2. 

LIBRARIAN I. College graduate with 24 units in 
library science. $410-$506 per month plus liberal 
fringe benefits and good promotional opportunities. 
Apply by June 29, 1962. City of Glendale, 613 E. 
Broadway, Glendale 5, Calif. 


hawaii 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN II to supervise the catalog- 
ing and classifying program of public library in Hilo. 
BLS from ALA-accredited college and 2 years of pro- 
fessional cataloging and classifying experience. 
$5868-$7128. CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for pub- 
lic library in Honolilu and in Wailuku, Maui, to 
provide bookmobile and other children’s library serv- 
ices. CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN III to supervise li- 
brary service program for children on Kauai. BLS 
from ALA-accredited college and for the Í, 1 year 
and for the II, 3 years professional children’s li- 
brary experience. $5328~-$6468 I and $6468-$7860 


_ IH. Contact Dept. of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani 


St., Honolulu. 

canada 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN wanted for the Lakehead 
College of Arts, Science and Technology. New, mod- 
ern, rapidly expanding library with a staff of seven, 
plus student and summer help. This position offers 


faculty status, interesting experience, and plenty of. 


hard work. It provides pleasant working conditions, 
liberal holidays, very competitive salary, possibilities 
for advancement, as this college is expanding and 
moving towards degree-granting status. Experience: in 
academic libraries and in L.C. cataloguing desirable. 
BA or better from an accredited university and a post- 
graduate degree from an accredited library school es- 
sential. Apply H. S. Braun, Secretary of the Board of 
Governors, Lakehead College of Arts, Science and 
Technology, Port Arthur, Ont. 

THE LIBRARY OF MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 
OF NEWFOUNDLAND requires professional staff 
(5th year degree) for positions in reference, circula- 
tion, accessions, and cataloguing. One month’s annual 
vacation; every 4th summer off; pension and insur- 
ance plans. Salary in accordance with training and ex- 
perience. Apply The Librarian, Memorial University 
of Newfoundland, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


POSITIONS WANTED . 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY ADMINISTRATIVE PO- 
SITION (technical services, readers services) sought. ~ 


ie 


by male, 47, BSLS, MA & PhD, 16 yrs.’ experience’ 


university acquisition, reference, some cataloging. 
Write B-210-W, . l 

MAN, PhD, science librarian, 58, wants nonad- 
ministrative position in scholarly library; botanical 
reference, cataloging, rare books, etc. Background: 
science, mathematics, botanical reference, rare books, 


_music. Uses 8 languages. Write B-212-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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The teacher and the librarian, with 
an eye to the future success and 
happiness of the student, recognize 
the AMERICANA as the modern 
American encyclopedia, world-wide 
in scope. Its accuracy, thorough- 
ness, and ease of use make it equally 
indispensable to the junior high 
school student and the most ad- 
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30 volumes. 59,000 articles. 
15,500 illustrations. 
© AMERICANA CORPORATION 
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ostmaster: please send notice of 
feliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA — 
° WORLD BO EAR BOOK°W 





Displayed in the World Book Exhibit 


at the Annual Conference 


THE 1962 WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA—20 Volumes 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA IN BRAILLE—145 Volumes 
the only encyclopedia available in Braille 


THE 1962 WORLD BOOK YEAR BOOK 
a new idea in historical journalism 


THE BRAILLE WORLD BOOK YEAR BOOK—5 Volumes 
completed in June, 1962 


For your files... A leaflet describing the Braille encyclopedia 
... John Glenn Reprint—eight-page brochure including 
Colonel John Glenn’s biography and pages from related articles. 
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Send for your copy today 


The old and the newest in microfilm source materials 
is compiled in Catalogue 13, ready for distribution. 





The list of modern periodicals continues to grow — 
now numbers 1800— increasing the opportunities to save 
torage space. English Literary Periodicals, Early American 
Periodicals, Irish newspapers, English books, American 
Culture Series I and H... is only a partial listing of nrateri- 
als now on film in U-M vaults. 

Newest venture, of intense interest, is publication, by 


microfilm and xerography, of over 1000 Russian titles. Get 
complete details in Catalogue 13. 
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What’s So Special About Paperfolds? Is it the 
quality look and feel that stimulates circula- 
tion? Yes, that’s one thing. But then so is the 
extra protection a PAPERFOLD gives a book 
to enable it to withstand added handling. And, 
they’re tiñe savers. No blind folding. No 
guesswork. Just slide the jacket in —- Demco’s 
exclusive “perforated” paper liner makes it fit 
squarely by itself and the “anchoring tape” 
holds it firmly in place. Made of tough 114 mil 
Mylar* that really wears and wears. And so 
convenient. No need to stock dozens of sizes — 


Six sizes cover jackets from 6” to 16”. 
*DuPont Trademark 












OVER 50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE TO 
LIBRARIES 





Perforations enable you to in- 
stantly adjust paper backing 
to exact height of jacket. 


Anchoring tape holds cover in 
position while you fold. 





For Complete Details Write For Descriptive Folder 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. ° Box 852, Fresno, Calif. © Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 


WHAT IS A 
LIBRARY? 


Many Things... 


M IT IS EYES: the eyes of forty children sitting enraptured in once-a-week 
stillness for Saturday storytime, the sparkling twinkle of the new bride 
asking for the cookbook section. W ITIS HANDS: the gnarled bands of 
old-timers selecting magazines and papers for quiet contemplation in the 
periodical section, the little fist with five pennies for the overdue, much-loved 
copy of Peter Rabbit. MIT IS POSTURES: the intense hunched back of the 
graduate student, the relaxed fiction reading of the housewife escaping for 
thirty minutes from a busy day. W. Libraries, like books, aresmany things 
to many people. They play a vital role in a growing America. We are proud 
to play a supporting part in their work. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
the oldest (85 years) and only full line 
library supplier and consultant. 


Flemington: Fand SYSTEMS division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 122 East 42nd St, New York 17, N.Y. 
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JULY-AUGUST COVER 


ALA’s new president, James 
E. Bryan, proofreads stencils 
of his inaugural address with 
Irene Johnson of the ALA 
staff in the office area at the 
Fontainebleau. The address, 
entitled “Students, Libraries, 
and the Educational Process,” 
will be published in the Sep- 
tember issue. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association, 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 


headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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The Peace Corps has opportunities for librarians 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Specifically, 
Malaya has asked for a number of librarians to 
teach library science in teacher-training colleges 
and to set up libraries in the different ministriés. 
` In Cameroon, some librarians are needed for 
secondary schools. Other requests are expected. 
Two Peace Corps librarians are now working in 
Pakistan and six were to go to Jamaica in June. 
Librarians interested in such appointments 
should. fill out a Peace Corps questionnaire, 
available from post offices, colleges and univer- 
sities, senators, and representatives, and from 
the Peace Corps, Washington 25, D.C. 


* 


The Library of Congress has received a grant of 
$34,000 from the Council on Library Resources 
to develop and publish a classification schedule 
for Anglo-American law books, thus filling an 
important part of one of the few remaining gaps 
in the Library of Congress classification system. 


Miles O. Price, recently retired law librarian of. 


Columbia University, has been made consultant 
for the project. He will work with Werner B. El- 
_ linger, senior subject cataloger in law, under the 
administrative direction of Richard S. Angell, 
chief of the library’s Subject Cataloging Divi- 
sion. 

* 


The Citizens Library of Greater Washington, 
Pennsylvania, is conducting a one-year experi- 
ment in home delivery of books, Costs of the 
experiment are being shared by the Council on 
Library Resources and ‘the Friends of the Li- 
brary. The latter will pay for listings of new 
acquisitions, to be published in the local press 
twice a month as advertisements. The council 
will pay for delivery and pickup services, proj- 
ect administration, and part of the cost of ad- 
ditional copies of books which will be required. 
The Greater Washington library is-a good choice 
for the experiment because it serves a popula- 
tion of 46,000 over an area of 60 square miles: 
thus transportation difficulties and parking prob- 
lems limit its accessibility to its potential public. 


* 
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The Statistics Committee for Public Libraries of 
the Library Administration Division’s Organiza- 
tion and Management Section has established a 
statistical questionnaire screening service. The 
purposes of the service are to eliminate question- 
naires which seek data already available or in 
process of collection and to improve the format, 
wording, and content of other questionnaires. 
The committee is anxious to assist librarians, 
students, and others in drafting questionnaires 
which are based on standard and comparable 
definitions. Any person or organization which 
wishes to submit a questionnaire for review by 
the committee is asked to send five copies of it 
and of any needed explanatory statement to the 
chairman, Herbert Goldhor, Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Ilinois, Urbana. 
Action on:any questionnaire will be as prompt 
as possible and will take no more than a month. 
When a questionnaire has been approved by the 
committee, its compiler will be requested to put 
on the face of it, “Approved by the ALA-LAD- 
LOMB Committee on Public Library. Statistics.” 


* 


The National Science Foundation has made a 
grant of $58,350 to the Association of Research 
Libraries to enable it to establish a central office, 
and for other activities. The grant.is to run for a 
two-year period, 


* 


The Small Libraries Project announces the avail- 
ability of the first four primary pamphlets to be 
published. ‘These, plus other materials, will be 
distributed through state library agencies to com- 
munities under 10,000 population. An evaluation 
conference ‘on use of the materials and avenues 
for further project development has been planned. 


* e 


The Library Services Branch’s: statistics of pub- 
lic libraries for fiscal 1960 are based on the 1960 
census figures. One of the most interesting 
changes from last year’s compilation is in the 
number of new libraries included which serve 


. populations of 100,000 or more. Between 1950 


and 1960, the population of 54 cities and coun- 
ties (served by public libraries) passed 100,000 
and six libraries serving populations of this size 
were established; four cities decreased in popu- 
lation below this figure. 

There are now 255 library systems in this 
group. Their per capita expenditure in 1960 was 
$1.85. The per capita circulation was: 3.9. It 
should be noted that a 39-million increase in cir- 
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SCRIBNERS 





- Coming this J uly - = the first selection of 
children’s books in | 


fin a 


SCRIDNERS 





BINDING 4 


~~ SCRIBNERS LIBRARY BINDINGS — 


SCRIBNERS LIBRARY BINDINGS are guaranteed for the life of the 
sheets. Picture books are side stitched through exposed strips of heavy 
drill; books for older readers are Smyth sewn to open flat with concealed 
muslin reinforcement. The washable, soil-résistant covers, of sturdy 
pyroxylin-impregnated cloth over hand-rolled binders board are printed 


with the original color jacket. 


Adrienne Adams , 
THE SHOEMAKER AND THE ELVES l 
5-9 yrs. $3.12 net 

Nan Hayden Agte and Ellen Wilson ; 
THREE BOYS AND A HELICOPTER 
7-11 yrs. 

THREE BOYS AND SPACE 
7-11 yrs. 

Norman Bate 
WHO BUILT THE BRIDGE? 

5-10 yrs. 

Marcia Brown 
THE FLYING CARPET 
6-10 yrs. 

Louise Bush-Brown 
YOUNG AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOK i 
10 and up $4.05 net 

Louise Lee Floethe 
BLUEBERRY PIE 
5-10 yrs.. 

Genevieve Foster . 

AUGUSTUS CAESAR’S WORLD 
10-16 yrs. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN‘S WORLD 
10-16 yrs. 

GEORGE aa WORLD 


$2.76 net 
$2.76 net 


$3.31 net 


$2.91 net 


$4.77 net 
$4.77 net 


10-16 yr $4.77 net 

THE cub OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH . 

10-16 yrs. . $4.77 net 
Françoise l 

THE BIG RAIN ' 

4-7 yrs. $3.12 net 
Attilio Gatti  * 

THE NEW AFRICA 

12-16 yrs. - $8.63. net 


Alice E, Goudey 
THE DAY WE SAW THE SUN COME UP 
5-9 yrs. $3.12 net 
SUNNYVALE FAIR i 
5-9 yrs. $2.91 net 

- Virginia Kahl 

PLUM Meta FOR CHRISTMAS 

4-8 yr $3.12 net 


Alfred Morgan . 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF ENGINES, 
MOTORS .AND TURBINES 


10-16 yrs. $3.31 net 





$2.91 net 


THE BOYS’ FIRST BOOK OF 
RADIO’ AND ELECTRONICS 
_ 12-16 yrs. 
THE BOYS’ SECOND BOOK OF 
RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 
12-16 yrs. 
Elizabeth Olds 
PLOP PLOP PLOPPIE 
4-8 yrs. 
Leo Politi 
THE BUTTERFLIES COME 
5-9 yrs. 
JUANITA 
4-8 yrs. 
LITTLE LEO 
4-8 yrs. 
THE MISSION BELL -~ 
7-10 yrs. 
MOY MOY 
4-8 yrs. 
Alma Kehoe Reck 
CLOCKS TELL THE TIME 
7-10 yrs. ` 
Marion Renick 
BOY AT BAT 
5-9 yrs. 
G. Warren Schloat, Jr. 
ANDY’S WONDERFUL TELESCOPE 
8-11 yrs. 
THE MAGIC OF WATER 
8-12 yrs. 
Evelyn Stefansson 
HERE IS ALASKA 
12-16 yrs. 
Ruthven Todd 
SPACE CAT . 
6-10 yrs. $2.76 net 


Fall hooks coming in Scribners Library Bindings by 


$3.01 net 


$3.81 net 


$3.12 net 
$3.12 net 
$3. 12. wet 
$3.31 net 


$3.12 net 


$2.91 net 
$2.91 net 


$3.63 net 


Lavinia Davis Harland Manchester _ 
Hal G. Evarts Alfred Morgan 
Louise Lee Floethe . Leo Politi 


Yoshiko Uchida 
Christine Weston 

_ Hildegard Woodward 
Gene Zion 


Alice E. Goudey 
Maria Konopnicka 
Mary E. Little 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


* Order Department: Vreeland Avenue, Totowa, New Jersey 
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$3.12 net 


$3.12 net 


$2.91 net 
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culation between 1959 and 1960 shows up as a 
decrease in per capita circulation since 1959, 
partly because the 1959 figure is inflated by the 
difference between actual population and the 
1950 census figures. 

These 255 library systems are only 3 per. cent 
of the total number in the United States (now 
reported as 8190), yet they serve 45 per cent of 
the population. At the other end of the quantity 
scale are 3448 libraries (42 per cent) serving 
less than 2500 people each. 


* 


The University of Missouri Library has cata- 
loged the individual works in Three Centuries of 
Drama, a collection published by Readex Micro- 
print Corporation, and offers to supply litho- 
graphed cards to other libraries by subscription. 


For full information and an order form write the . 


library at Columbia, Missouri. 
* 


The President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, Washington 25, D.C., has 
published two reading lists which it will supply 


in quantity to libraries on request. “The Handi- - 


capped and Industry” was compiled by Earl C. 
Graham, librarian of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults and editor of Re- 
habilitation Literature. “A Job and Independ- 
ence” was compiled by Ronald L. Roberts, as- 
sistant director, The Four-County Library Sys- 
tem, Binghamton, N.Y. 


* 


The Staff Organizations Round Table is prepar- 
ing a questionnaire on library working condi- 
tions. A preliminary draft was discussed at the 
Miami Beach Conference. 


* 


NEW BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB AWARDS 
The Book-of-the-Month Club has planned 


a dramatic expansion of its awards to 
small public libraries, originated in 1959 
as the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award. 


Beginning in 1963, there will be an award 
of at least $1000 to one library in each 
of the fifty states. Details will be an- 
nounced during August, at which time 
application forms will be distributed to 
all state library agencies. 





The Day the Books Went Blank is a recent 
film designed to dramatize the importance of the 


` publie library as an educational institution de- 


serving strong citizen support. The presentation 
is unusual and effective. The film was financed 
by Library Services Act funds and was cospon- 
sored by the state library extension agencies of 
the six New England states. It is available on 
loan from the ALA headquarters library. 


NEW BROCHURES AND PAMPHLETS 
Two brochures on ALA were seen for the first 
time at the Miami Beach Conference: “ALA 
Headquarters of Service to You” and “A Decade 
of Progress, from the Door of the Service to Li- 
braries Section in 1952 to the West Gate of the 
White House in 1962.” Both are available from 
the Public Relations Office at ALA headquarters. 
The Reference Services Division displayed 
“Ready Reference Collection,” a classified, in- 
dexed catalog. of the collection at the Library 21 
exhibit in Seattle, which RSD offers for sale at 
75¢. And of course there was the latest edition of 
that indispensable hardy perennial, “Facts and 
Faces, the ALA Council in 19652,” sponsored by 
the Reference Services División, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, and edited this year by 
Helen T. Geer. eve 





Virgin vinyl covers; 









stout, plated-steel 
holding bars, sealed 
electronically — no 


sewing, no adhesives. 
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things to think about when 
planning anew BOOKMOBILE 


These are important considerations: e Advanced engineering for easier handling, in 
e Experienced personal help in planning and town-—on the highway. 

development. Gerstenslager offers you all these advantages 
@ Full choice of body styles and capacities. and more. This company pioneered the “h- 


brary-on-wheels” concept and continues its 
leadership in bookmobile development. To 
keep pace with library requirements it partici- 
pates in and supports A.L.A. and E.R.T. ac- 
tivities at national, regional and state levels. 


è Top quality construction for long life and 
less maintenance. 

@ Qualified field service for continuous, un- 
interrupted operation. 


e Newest interiors and equipment for smooth, There’s a Gerstenslager representative nearby 
efficient service. ready to work with you. His help is available 
@ Latest convenience features for librarians. without obligation. Write: 
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SSSSSSHSESSSCHCSSFHCECOHES HOCHST OHCEHBOHEHSHE OEE 
SSSSSSRSSFSSSSSSSsts*sSsSESSESeESSEGeseeseaesseess 


GERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY + WOOSTER, OHIO + CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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There’s more than books 
in Peninsula Public Library 


There’s a carefully-planned, well-engineered 
shelving installation in this Lawrence, L.L, 
library. An installation that’s beautiful, func- 
tional, durable. An installation in which the 
community of Lawrence justifiably takes pride. 

We're also proud of this library; proud that 
DeLuxe handled complete installation of book 
stacks and reading-room shelving; proud of the 
bracket-type steel shelving that was specially 
adapted for Peninsula’s particular needs. The 
back-to-back arrangement of book stacks was en- 
hanced with colorful, chrome-trimmed end pan- 
els. Magazine shelves accommodate wall con- 
tours. Air vents at foot of shelves and varying 
shelf-heights were custom-designed by DeLuxe. 


ees et hi mere 4. nena 


Foà 


Modern, beautiful, adjustable steel shelv- 
ing in the Peninsula Public Library. 


rps > oan aaa WA Ae ST We pet 1 
Rah ` oe 






What DeLuxe did for Peninsula Public Li- 
brary, DeLuxe can do for your library. 

The DeLuxe line is a complete line. It fulfills 
all library shelving needs. There are bracket- 
type book stacks for single- or multi-tier appli- 
cations, and 10 different standard-type shelving 
models. There are card-holders, newspaper 
racks, and magazine shelves; all can be assem- 
bled into our standard shelving. 

Can we help you plan and organize your 
library? Theres no additional charge. it's all 
part of the DeLuxe service for libraries. So is 
the DeLuxe “Portfolio of Library Ideas.” SEND 
FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “PORTFOLIO OF 
LIBRARY IDEAS.” 








Magazine racks were selected 
to fit available wal! space. 
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Deluxe Metal Products Division © ROYALMETAL CORPORATION, Dept. 45-G ® One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Please send me a free copy of your DeLuxe “Portfolio of Library Ideas.” 1 understand there is no obligation. 


Name Address 

City Zone State 

ROYALME TAL %* 
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Education Must Continue 


David Berninghausen is to be congratulated for 
his able presentation in the April issue of a 
subject that must be the concern of librarians 
throughout the nation (“The Continuing Edu- 
cation of Librarians”). ... The executive and 
administrator, mindful of the benefits to be de- 
rived from library service in its entirety, must 
be willing to arrange for release of prospective 
candidates for further study at the expense of 
temporary discomfiture within the library sys- 
tem. Qualified librarians must in turn be ready 
to make personal sacrifice, if necessary, in the 
hope of rendering a special contribution to the 
profession. This is not a glorious myth, but an 
absolute necessity, if we would keep pace with 
a progressing world. 

EpitH SULLIVAN, head 

Juvenile Library 

Buena Park Library District 

Buena Park, California 


Britain Does It Better 


Discussions of recruitment and of education for 
- librarianship, library school curriculum content, 
four-year BLS versus five-year MLS, etc., go on 
year after year and decade after decade, with 
little or no practical bettering of the situation. 

Granted that much can be done theoretically 
by reserving professionals for work limited to 
content and reading uses of books in service to 
readers, using more nonprofessionals for routine 
work—this is easier said in library schools than 
accomplished by revolution in existing libraries 
—we still need a plentiful supply of well-trained 
people for all the levels of library work, from 
desk clerks to bibliographers and administrators. 

Why cannot we have a system patterned after 
Britain’s, but with American variations and pos- 
sible improvements and elaborations, with na- 
tional classification of all library workers into 
grades or classes? Why not have ALA sponsor 
a carefully. weighted series of exams held twice 
a year, which, together with points earned by 
academic credits, work experience, and person- 
nel ratings, would measure any worker? 

This would not only make recruitment easier 
because more factual guidance could be given 


prospects, but it would help libraries arrive at 
more nearly uniform salary scales, for there 
could be tied to it the recommended going rate 
of salary, with regional or metropolitan correc- 
tions based on cost-of-living indexes. 

An applicant would then present not only the 
usual references and credentials, still useful, but 
a national “credit” card of accomplishment and 
current rating, as a journeyman reference li- 
brarian, cataloger, children’s worker, circulation 
clerk, library typist, or whatever. Obviously the 
clerical workers would still be recruited locally 
for the most part, and their tasks would differ 
only slightly from those in any business, but 
most libraries do have clerical grades, based on 
library work experience. 

“Lers get started! And let’s have four-year 
BLS degrees as part of the scheme! 

RoBERT D. FRANKLIN, director 
Toledo Publie Library 


Another New School 

The title of the article in the April issue should 
read Four New Library Schools, not three. The 
first class of the graduate library school (Ecole 
de Bibliothéconomie) established at the Univer- 


. sity of Montreal will be the graduates of May 


31, 1962. 

Library training in Montreal goes back to 
1937 when a school was founded, at' the Mont- 
real Public Library (Bibliothèque Municipale). 
That school was later affiliated with the univer- 
sity but operated without any full-time teaching 
personnel and proper facilities. 

Last September, the University of Montreal 
took over the school, appointed a full-time fac- 
ulty, and provided sufficient funds for the estab- 
lishment of its library and the furnishings of its 
classrooms and offices. 

The school is open to all graduates and grants, 
upon completion of the course requirements, a 
bachelor’s degree in librarianship (B.A. en bib- 
liothéconomie). ALA accreditation will be sought 
in September 1963. I feel that ALA members 
should know about the French library school, es- 
pecially since it was organized and it operates 
to meet fully ALA accreditation standards. 

The teaching is in French but all students 
must be bilingual, since most of our reading 
material is American. 

The school aims at raising the standards of 
the library profession and services in French 
Canada, We hope to produce librarians versed 
in professional and technical skills, capable of 
understanding and bringing together books and 
readers. 

The faculty is made up of Laurent G. Denis, 
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director, Mrs. Paule R. Thomas, Liana Van der 
Bellen, and Réal Bosa. 

The enrollment for 1961-62 is 20 full-time 
students and 3 part-time students. Our first sum- 
mer session will be held July 3 to August 11. 
During the same time we will have a 5-week 
noncredit course for elementary and secondary 
teacher-librarians. This special course has been 
organized with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Province of Quebec. 

[ hope that you will find it possible to correct 
the statement referred to above. 

Laurent G. Denis, director 
Ecole de Bibliothéconomie 
Université de Montréal 


The library school at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, was accredited during the Miami 
Beach Conference, as was the one at Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Illinois. See page 640 of this 
issue for news of the work of the Committee on 
Accreditation —Eb. 











THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


58 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Vistors Welcome 
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Everybody Likes Hoff 
Congratulations on the Syd Hoff cover for the 
Miami Beach Conference issue! I’m not a li- 
brarian, but I’ve worked with librarians for many 
years and, serious though their profession may 
be, it has never dulled their sense of humor. So 
Pm certain this cover has brought many a 
chuckle to librarians and trustees, of whom I am 
one. 

Librarians were the vital force behind the 
CARE book program which I helped to develop 
during my years on the CARE staff. Some of 
them were from ALA headquarters; they not 


- only assisted us to build an outstanding program 


but also provided stories to lighten my talks. 

It’s good to know that humor still gives a 

leavening touch to the ALA Bulletin. 
FLAVEL BARNES 
Pratt, Kansas 
A Shared Responsibility 
It is good to respect the other fellow’s opinion 
whenever possible. But now and then an opinion 
comes along that one cannot respect. Such is the 
case with Sociology Professor Dr. William J. 
Goode’s opinion, quoted with apparent approval 
in your June editorial, that in book selection li- 
brarians should “ignore lay opinion as irrelevant 
and incompetent.” 

I sincerely hope that such an attitude never be- 
comes common among public librarians. Even in 
such arcane fields as medicine or law, lay opinion 
is never irrelevant and frequently far from incom- 
petent. In a field such as librarianship, which is 
not so esoteric as all that, lay opinion is ignored 
only to the detriment of both the profession and 
the public. ) 

Supporters of Professor Goode’s thesis, if any, 
will doubtless be inclined to dismiss this letter as 
evidence of cowardice or of an abandonment of 
professional responsibility. If so, it will be, I 
suspect, because they lack the flexibility of mind 
to realize that different kinds of challenges call 
for different responses. 

A lay demand that certain books be excluded 


‘from the library should be, not ignored, but 


steadfastly denied. But a request, or even a de- 
mand, that specific books be made available in 
the library should be denied only after the most 
serious consideration. This is not a public privi- 
lege, but a public right, which any librarian 
should be ashamed to ignore. 

If, as I half suspect, you quoted. this silly state- 
ment just to stir up the animals, you have cer- 
tainly succeeded. 

Jupson Voyzes, branch librarian 
Ruth Bach Branch Library 
Long Beach, California eee 
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Announcing: ORION BOOKS for CHILDREN 


We believe that this first list of ours for September publication is indicative 
of our future lists: carefully written, imaginatively designed and skillfully 
manufactured books from all over the world. l 


AN IDEA IS LIKE'A BIRD 


by Peter Mayer, illustrated by André François, ages 4-7 _ - $3.50 
THE STORY OF A GOLDFISH 

by Roger Mauge, photographs in full color and b&w, ages 6-10 - $3.50 
A LITTLE BIRD © A LITTLE CLOWN © A LITTLE ELEPHANT 
Three books by Matias, full color throughout, ages 3-6 each $2.00 
BUNNY FINDS A HOME 


by Jane Belk Moncure, photographs by Morris H. eee ages 46 $2.50 


ORION Trade Books = _[ _ 
MYTHS OF THE HERO 


Original retellings cf the stories of men who clearly represented their civiliza- 
by Norma Lorre Goodrich 


tions—from ancient Egypt and Sumer to the invasions that founded modern 
Europe. [lustrated in color and black and white. Sept. $12.50 


TWO BROTHERS 


A novel by Vasco Pratolini, translated by Barbara Kennedy 

A tender family story by one of Italy’s most respected authors. This deeply 
moving work will soon be released as a major motion picture starring Mar- 
cello Mastroianni. Aug. $3.95 


THE WESTERN: From Silents to Cinerama 
by George N. Fenin & William K. Everson 


A lavishly illustrated book that, for the first time, tells the full story of the 
Western. Contains a wealth of information on films, actors and directors. 
Sept. $12.50 


| Wi 


THE DEATH OF THE ADVERSARY 


A novel by Hans Keilson, translated by Ivo Jarosy 


An extraordinary story of the hunted and the hunter: A man marked for 
destruction by an unnamed political opponent. A compelling tale of horror, 
told with immense skill and economy. Aug. $3. 95 


SCREENPLAYS BY MICHELANGELO ANTONIONI 


This volume contains 4 major screenplays by this controversial Italian di- 


rector-writer: L’Avventura, The Outcry (Il Grido), The Night (La Notte), 


and Eclipse (L’Eclisse). Profusely illustrated. —_ Oct. $6.95 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH COOKING 
by Christian Guy, translated by Elisabeth Abbott 


A luxurious volume, and witty history of French cooking from Charlemagne 
to De Gaulle spiced with innumerable recipes. Handsomely illustrated. Out- 
standing Christmas gift. - - Oct. 310.00 
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New York 3, N.Y. 
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Ellen Glasgow on Censorship and Sinclair Lewis 


Ellen Glasgow became a trustee of the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Public Library in 1926 and 
served until 1939. Shortly after she joined the 
board, publication of Sinclair Lewis’ Elmer 
Gantry caused a furore throughout the United 
States. On this and a later occasion Thomas P. 
Ayer, the librarian, asked Miss Glasgow’s advice 
on whether the library should buy the books. 
Her replies speak eloquently on behalf of the 
intellectual freedom in which she believed, and 
influenced the board to adopt a resolution which 
remains in effect, that “no book may ever be 
excluded from the library solely because its 
character or content may be objectionable to 
any particular person or persons.” Two of her 
letters are here reprinted from Five Letters from 


Ellen Glasgow, published at $1.00 and copyright 


1962 by the Friends of the Richmond Public 
Library. 


One West Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
March 14, 1927 

Dear Mr. Ayer: 

Just as your note reached me my copy of 
Elmer Gantry arrived, so I waited to read the 
book before I replied to your question. I am 
glad that you asked my opinion, for a ques- 
tion of this order interests me more than finan- 
cial detail. 

As you are aware, I am unequivocally opposed 
to such censorship in a public library. The 
Rickmond Library is maintained for the benefit 
of the entire public, and it should not be con- 
trolled by any particular class, creed, or set of 
opinions. No person in the city is under the 
slightest obligation to borrow a book of which 
he disapproves, but he should not be given an 
opportunity to inflict his prejudices upon other 
readers. This, of course, does not apply to the 
children’s branch, where supervision in the in- 
terest of ethics and education is, no doubt, 
beneficial. But any book that is written by an 
author of established reputation and treated 
seriously by the leading reviewers should be at 
the call of mature readers. A more stringent 
rule than this will, sooner or later, bring derision 
upon any public institution. So much for the 
liberal principle. 

In Elmer Gantry I fail to see anything more 
harmful than a shrewdly observed and badly 
written study of crude emotionalism; and few 
thoughtful persons will deny that this quality, 
of which we have more than our share in this 
Republic, is fair game for the satirist. Mr. Lewis 
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is an important novelist, an able reporter, but 
not, in my opinion, a master of his art. Indeed, 
this book is so poor a novel that it may prove 
to be good propaganda. Not even Pilgrims 
Progress makes vice and hypocrisy appear 
more hideous than they seem in these four 
hundred and thirty-two unalluring pages. From 
my point of view they are more like a moral 
tract than a novel, but I should not, for this 
reason, exclude the book from the library. 
Sincerely yours, 
ELLEN GLASCOW 


South Poland, Maine 
August 23, 1928 
Dear Mr. Ayer: 

I am away from my secretary and my type- 
writer, and I fear you will find little value in 
any comment I make in my own handwriting. 
No, I haven’t read the book you mentioned, and 
I have no intention of reading it. My views, as 
you know, are quite positive in the matter of 
censorship, I believe that there should be no 
moral censorship of literature; but when I say 
literature I do not mean to include all the 
ephemeral fiction that is published and for- 
gotten. Even here, however, I would make the 
censorship one of art rather than of opinions— 
and when we say moral we usually mean merely 
somebody’s idea of what is or is not proper 
for other persons to read. Certainly all the great 
books of the past should be on the shelves of 
every public library, and none of these shelves, 
in my judgment, should be “restricted.” In re- 
gard to modern novels, I think all the books of 
fiction that have received serious and sound 
critical appreciation should be included. For 
books that are in demand yet of doubtful qual- 
ity as fiction, I think it is,an excellent plan 
to defer the purchase until two years after pub- 
lication. By that time, if the demand still exists, 
we may assume that there is some adequate 
reason for it, and the volumes might be secured. 
While I oppose all censorship of literature, | 
certainly do not approve of buying books simply 
because they are considered improper reading. 
Nor does it seem to me that a complement to 
the Richmond Public Library justifies the pur- 
chase of a work that is without heart. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLEN GLASGOW 


If you will bring up this whole matter before 
the board, I shall be quite willing, and indeed 
glad, to ask for a definite policy. eee 
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Rogets Thesaurus of 


English Words and Phrases 


Edited by Robert A. Dutch 


A new, completely revised, modernized 
and reset edition of this 110-year-old refer- 
ence work that provides with speed and 
ease words of synonymous meaning and 
gives their parts of speech—a feature not 
found in its competitors. Essential for 
writers, speakers, translators, students of 


English, and immensely helpful to word 


puzzle enthusiasts. 50,000 more entries of 








Who’s 
Who 1962 


Now in its 114th year of 
issue, the latest edition of 
this famous reference is up 
to date with nearly 1,000 
new biographies. Edited in 
England, this is the most re- 


pletely revised and 
rewritten edition in 60 


contemporary and living words have been 
added to the index which has been totally 
recompiled. Greater skill and new thinking 
has gone into the arrangement and cross 
referencing, and the correct words for 
things and ideas are emphasized in large 
clear type for easier finding. 

Coming in Spring 1,361 pages $7.50 





Chambers’s Grove’s 

Biographical § Dictionary 

Dictionary | of Music 

iy the fand 

B pr Musicians 
' Nations Edited by Eric Blom 


and All 
Times 


Publication of the 10th vol- 
ume supplement in 1961 


f ` brought the Fifth Edition of 


(New this great work completely 
Edition up to date with many new 
1962) articles, and new entries 


on persons and subjects. 
“Music bible.” 

—New York Times. 
“The best series of books 
ever put together on the 


First com- 





liable source of information 
on persons of distinction— 
in all fields—in all parts of 
the world. $24.00 


years. Up-to-the-minute bi- 
ographies of the famous and 
the infamous; 4,000 new 
entries— more than 15,000 
in all. 1,432 pages, $15.00 


worldwide subject of mu- 
sic.’—IRVING KOLODIN, 
Saturday Review 


10 volumes, $142.50 








from St Martin ® 





The 99th annual edition of this one-volume 
encyclopedia of facts on every country in 
the world features a map of the Trans- 
Canada Highway, maps showing the, ad- 


ministrative and economic structure of 


Albania, and articles about the emergence 


into nationhood of the many former col-. 


onies of Britain, France, Holland and Bel- 
gium. As the New York Times said of an 


earlier edition: “It does contain...all you’d | 


ever need to kriow about the population of 





Styles of 


The Statesman’s ~ 
Yearbook 1962-63 | 


Edited by S. H. Steinberg 





various states and countries, officials, ex- - 


ports, constitutions, governments, diplo- 
matic representatives, religion, finance and 


basic histories.” Library Journal calls the 
Yearbook “A. reference that has filled so 
well the needs of generations of librarians.” 
Place your standing order now with your 
dealer, jobber, or St Martin’s Press for pre- 
publication savings on each year’s edition. 
September 1,720 pages $9.50; 

$8.95 pre-publication 


Concordance to Shakespeare 


by John Bartlett, A. M. 
Address Complete index to words, phrases and passages in all the poems 
and plays. $99.5 0 
(Revised Edition) 
by Howard Measures The Letters of Beethoven 


+ 

Essential for any person or 
organization. conducting a 
wide-ranging correspond- 
ence, this book gives the 
correct manner of address- 
ing persons in every walk 
of life, from heads of states 
to private citizens of every 
political and professional 
Status. The correct style of 
address in speech as well as 
in writing is also included. 
Entries are arranged alpha- 
betically and graded from 
formal usage, to the in- 
formal or friendly. l 
July $4.50 















sT MARTI 


N'S PRESS, INC. 175 Fifth Ave» 


Edited by Emily Anderson. 
“The first definitive edition...to appear in any language.” 


—New York Times. 48 illus., facsimiles, 
illus. slipcase, 1,113 pages, $40.00 


Atlas of the Arab World 


“A special atlas of this kind long has been needed...useful and 
timely.”—Library Journal $9.00 


The Annual Register of World 


Events a Review of the Year 1961 
Edited by Ivison Macadam - 


203rd year of publication of this comprehensive work. 
Sept. $25.00; $22.50 pre-publication 


New York 10, N. X. 





eckman story... 


Thirty one years of steady rapid growth 
from a one man shop to a new, completely 
_ modern binding facility employing over 250 
people. What made Heckman grow? ... 
Librarian’s acceptance of Heckman’s. service 
concept. Heckman pioneered in providing 
28 day service, truck pickup and delivery 
on a regular schedule, free transportation, 
and professional salesmen who operate 
trucks. Librarians appreciate this unique 
service which only Heckman is providing, 
and realize that top quality bindings can be 
produced without long delays. Heckman will 
continue to provide Librarians with the type 
of Library Binding service that they want 
and need. Why don’t you become one of 
Heckman’s customers? 


2 


“Beautiful Library Bindings’ 


i Keohnan Sadory 1M 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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A NEW STATEMENT AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


by Archie McNeal 
Chairman, Intellectual Freedom Committee 


The Statement on Individual Membership, 
Chapter Status, end Institutional Membership 
adopted by Council in Miami Beach represents 
the culmination of work by the Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom which first undertook 
consideration of the problem in June 1959 at 
the Washington Conference. Subsequent to that 
meeting, during the fall of 1959, data was col- 
lected concerning segregation in publie li- 
braries of the South from all major libraries. 
Then in the spring of 1960, similar data was 
secured from all librarians of state agencies in 
the South. Up to this point, the committee was 
functioning outside the scope of its original 
charge and beyond the limits of the Library 
Bill of Rights. In March 1960 the Executive 
Board of ALA appointed a Special Committee 
on Civil Rights, with Herman Fussler as chair- 
man and the chairman of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee as a member. The result of this 
special committee’s deliberations was the 
amendment of the Library Bill of Rights in 
February 1961 through the insertion of Para- 
graph 5. 

At this point, the denial of an individual’s 
right to use a library because of race did be- 
come a matter of immediate concern to the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom. The atten- 
tion given to the problem resulted in action by 
the committee in submitting certain recom- 
mendations to the Executive Board, as reported 
to Council in Cleveland. In response to these 
recommendations with regard to chapter and 
institutional members, the Executive Board pre- 
pared a statement which was presented to 
Council on February 1, 1962, during the Mid- 
winter Meeting. By vote of Council, this state- 
ment was returned to the Executive Board for 
further study and recommendation with a re- 
port to be made at the Miami Beach Confer- 
ence, 


The statement was revised by a subcommit- 
tee of the Executive Board and submitted to all 
members of the board. After approval by them, 
it was sent to members of Council, well in ad- 
vance of the annual conference. Some further 
modification occurred at the first meeting of 
the Executive Board in Miami Beach on Sun- 
day morning, June 17. The Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee considered the statement at its 
Sunday afternoon session and suggested one 
change with regard to the time for compliance 
on the part of chapters. This was accepted and 
became a part of the amended statement 
adopted by Council on Tuesday morning, June 


The preliminary paragraphs state clearly 
and succinctly the position of the Association. 
That this also represents the feeling of most of 
the individual members, including those in the 
South, can hardly be doubted. That some doubt 
did exist was evidenced, however, at the mem- 
bership meeting on Friday morning. The adop- 
tion of an amendment to Section 2 (a) calling 
the attention of chapters to the specific article 
of the ALA Constitution with regard to mem- 
bership qualifications seemed to allay even. 
these doubts, and the statement was adopted. 

Many times during the past three years, there 
has seemed to be a questioning of intent on the 
part of the Association, and of motive in the 
case of individuals. As for the Association, it is 
clear that it anticipated the Supreme Court’s 
decision of 1954, some eighteen years in at- 
tempting to afford equal rights and privileges 
to all members. In the same way, many institu- 
tions and individual librarians of the South 
were well in advance of changes in the laws 
and mores of their communities. 

It requires more than statements to remedy 
inequities. that have existed, and more than 
courage on the part of a few librarians dedi- 
cated to the removal of restrictions on the basis 
of race. The thoughtful and continued effort on 
the part of every member of ALA is needed to 
support the integration of library service. 
Rather than destructive criticism and punitive 
action, let us share the problem and support 
the individual who faces it. 

The Study on Freedom of Access should 
provide facts with regard to areas where segre- 
gation still exists. It should also collect infor- 
mation with regard to successful techniques 

(Continued on page 665) 
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A TRIO from INDIA... 
BASOHLI PAINTING 


A monograph with 43 plates, 38 of which are in colour. 


Text by M. S. Randhawa. 


“The present book is the first full-scale attempt to present Basohli Painting 
in all its glowing variety. To readers already aware of Basohli pictures this study 
will provide much important new material. To others it should open up a new and 


exciting vista on Indian Painting.” 
Size 1242x10” pp. 125 


LURE OF EVEREST 
By Brig. Gyan Singh l 


With a foreword by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 


“The thrilling story of the first Indian, 


expedition to Mount Everest.” 


— The British Ski 
Year Book 1961 


Profusely illustrated. 
With an attractive dust jacket. 


Demy 8’vo. pp. 212. $4.50 


—Studio, London 


$12.00 


INDIA—A PICTORIAL 
SURVEY 


This book depicts in more than 150 
photographs the splendour and va- 
riety of India. 


“A good guide to those who desire 
some kind of direction on any jour- 
ney of exploration they might under- 
take in India today.” 


——Hindu, Madras. 


Bound in Boards. Third Revised 
Edition. 


Size 1144”x6144” Oblong $2.50 


Full catalogue on request 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


P.B. No. 2011 
OLD SECRETARIAT, DELHI-6. 


DA-62/118 
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“Don t know“ 


how ; we could 


“Tt was the usual problem—more 
readers, more books, and a limited 


h d ve ex pane C d. | budget. compo sliding book- 


ye i # shelves made it possible to store 


with Q ut; twice the usual number of books in 
the same floor space. Keeps books 
of all sizes neat, organized, and 
accessible , . . even reduced our 
servicing time. Maybe COMPO 
stacks would solve your space 


problem as well as they 


solved ours!” 





COMPO stacks and a 


full line of quality steel bookstacks Books stack like thisonacomMPoOextending shelf 
i ..: : Side out on silent ball bearings. Twice as 


and. accessories are built by many books are accessible withcoMPoOstacks, 


r f 
PLII LL EOSL OF TWO RIVERS 


WRITE TODAY for ful! detalls on Compo stacks. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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| Bringing 
the best in books 
to adults 
and children 
will be easier 
for you 
with these new tools — 
from ALA Publishing 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


Now available in a special, full-size paper 
bound edition. $2.25 


These reviews describe encyclopedias and other 
reference works, enumerate their strengths 
and weaknesses, and conclude with a recom- 
mendation for or against purchase. This one 
volume reprint includes all 99 reviews which 
appeared during the first four years of the 
combined Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin. Also available in cloth. ` $5.00 


- VOCATIONS IN BIOGRAPHY AND FICTION 


Kathryn A. Haebich 


A selective, annotated listing of 1070 currently 
available books, primarily biography, which 
interpret a wide variety of careers in terms of 
the life and times of outstanding, interesting, 
and colorful personalities. Designed for use 
with young people in grades nine through 
twelve. May. $1.75 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
Organization and Activities 


Sarah L. Wallace, editor 
Authorities cover the history, organization, 


and administration of Friends of the Library - 


groups. A practical guide filled with concrete 
examples, it includes separate chapters on small 
public, large public, county, state, college and 
university libraries. June. $2.50 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1961 


The fifty highly recommended adult books 
selected by ALA’s Adult Services Division 
from all those published in 1961. This attrac- 
tive leaflet, folded for a #10 envelope and suit- 
able for imprinting, makes a good distribution 
piece. 50 copies $8.50. 100—$5. 
250-—-$10. 500-—-$16. 1000—$28. 2500—$60. 
5000-—$100. 


LANGUAGE OF THE FOREIGN BCOK TRADE 
Abbreviations, Terms, Phrases, second edition 


Jerrold Orne 


This guide to current, commonly used book 
trade terms gives clear, concise English equiva- 
lents for 16,000 entries in separate lists of 
eleven languages: Czech, Dano-Norwegian, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, and Swedish. 
June. $5.50 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI LIBRARY 
SERVICE, INC. 


Frances Dukes Carhart 


A detailed, documented ease study and history 
of this pioneer processing center’s first three 
years of operation. Photographs, diagrams, 
statistics, sample forms, and organizational 
documents supplement the text. May. $2.00 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS i 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, second edition 


Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Meritt 


The contents of nearly 1009 in-print trade and 
textbooks are indexed under sensible subject 
headings for kindergarten through grade three. 
Identifies material to fill almost any need and 
includes reading levels. $4.50 


PATTERNS IN READING, second edition 
Jean C. Roos 


è 
Lists and annotates more than 1600 titles, both 
fiction and non-fiction, under 75 interest pro- 
gression patterns of special appeal. Nearly 
1300 are adult books, most are current titles, 
and 1200 are new to this edition. Author, title 
index. $2.25 


as 
+ © 
. 


Publishing Department 





American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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House hearings on the comprehensive bill to amend the Library Services Act 
(H.R.11823) were held on June 26, 27, and 29. Fifteen witnesses were heard, 
a number of Congressmen appeared or filed statements of support, and 
statements were filed also by a number of organizations. The hearings have 
been printed and copies can be secured by writing your Congressman or the 
House Education and Labor Committee. Twenty identical bills representing 
fifteen states have been introduced as of this date. 


Members of the Association who attended the Annual Conference in Cleveland in 
1961 will recall very well the warm and thoughtful welcome by Mayor 
Celebrezze = whose selection by President Kennedy to be Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has just been announced. One 
quotation from his words of welcome shows how well he understands and 
appreciates the importance of the library: "The library in serving the 
children in our schools, the students in our colleges and universities, and 
the public at large is a cornerstone of free society. It is the principal 
means of making education a lifelong process in an age when education must 
be a lifelong process'', 


Mr. Mark Gormley left his position of Executive Secretary of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries on July 20 to become University Librarian 
of the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Mr. Joseph Reason, who has been 
serving as ALA Library Adviser to the University of Rangoon, has been 
appointed ACRL Executive Secretary for 1962-63. Mr. Reason is currently on 
leave from his.position as Director of Libraries at Howard University in 
Washington, D. C. 


The ALA Headquarters Building Committee met in Chicago on July 10-11 to review 


building progress with the architect, Completion of construction of the 
remaining wing is expected by December of 1962. 


Mr. Asheim, Director of ALA's International: Relations Office, left July 14 on 
a field trip that will take him to Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, 


Ecuador, Colonbia, Panama, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Mexico. He will 
return in @arly October, 


President Bryan will attend the following state and regional library 
association meetings this fall: Pacific Northwest Library Association | 
(August 23-25); Pennsylvania Library Association (October 4-6); New York 
Library Association (October 19); Illinois Library Association (October 
25-27). immediate Past President Morton will attend the Missouri Library 
Association meeting (October 11-13) and the Scutheastern Library 
Association conference (October 24~26). 


Drit ett 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 
July, 1962 
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New Microfilm Publications... 
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PERIODICALS 


= EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
Current Subscription—1961 year ..:.$22.00 
77 Years of Back Files 





Journalist ..........3. 1884-1893 $ 66.00 
Fourth Estate .......... 1894-1901 44.00 
Editor & Publisher ....... 1901-1920 214.00 
Editor & Publisher ....-.. 1921-1930 233.00 
Editor & Publisher ...... 1931-1940 233.00 
Editor & Publisher ..... . 1941-1950 285.00 
Editor & Publisher ...... 1951-1960 285.00 


(Market Guide, International Year Book and 
Syndicate Directory included with all Editor 
& Publisher microfilm) . 


1874-1905 $350.00 


CONFEDERATE VETERAN 


- ees DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU 
Fe Sad ee Ee 
; 1893-1932 125.00 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
1842-1905 - 850.00 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee A 


NEWSPAPERS 





PHILADELPHIA AURORA and General Advertiser 
1791-1810 $ 270.00 


BURLINGTON {lowa) SATURDAY EVENING POST 
1882-1933 300.00 





RE ALBANY ARGUS 
a a Wae, 7 | 1813-1865 1,175.00 


NON AVENE EE aries = MICROPUBLISHING DIVISION of 
Listing of current Russian News- 


papers and Periodicals on micro- : MICRO PHOTO INC. 


film. . . . Write for free copy. l 
1700 SHAW AVENUE, CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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by Everett T. Moore 


THE HUCKLEBERRY FINN MATTER: 
SOME FACTS OVERLOOKED 


As recently as last April, a writer in The New 
York Times Magazine reported that Huckle- 
berry Finn had been “squeezed out of the class- 
rooms of the New York City schools, and others, 
but is generally allowed sanctuary in the school 
libraries” (“The Library, the Child and the 
Censor,” by Samuel Withers, April 8, 1962). 
Walter Blair had reported this in his book, 
Mark Twain and Huck Finn (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960). This department of the 
Bulletin said the same thing in the July-August 
1961 issue concerning the New York City Board 
of Education’s reported action in 1957 in drop- 
ping The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn from 
the approved textbook lists for elementary and 
junior high schools, because of criticisms that 
the book was “racially offensive.” The source of 
the information was The New York Times. 

Was the report correct? This is not certain; 
yet the Times had made a front-page story of it 
(September 12, 1957), following it up with addi- 
tional treatment of the matter, which included a 
report of an interview with Mayor Wagner, who 
said it was a question for the school board to 
decide; a report of a request by the Mark Twain 
Association that the book be restored; and a 
quotation from an after-dinner statement by for- 
mer President Truman two months later, critical 
of “misguided people . .. who would edit Mark 
Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn.” 
The paper published a letter from a professor of 
English at Hunter College deploring the school 
board’s action. (“Now, Huckleberry Finn, be- 
sides being a masterpiece of American and in- 
deed of world literature, is a great document in 
the progress of human tolerance and under- 
standing. .. .”) 

All parties seemed ready to join in deploring. 
and denouncing the school board for an act of 
anti-intellectualism, or downright un-American- 
ism. 

Helen R. Sattley, director of school library 
service of the city schools in New York, recently 
asked the writer to set the record straight. She 
says that “Mark Twain’s Adventures of Huckle- 





berry Finn was not the book dropped at that 
time by the New York City Board of Education 
during its routine revision of the elementary 
textbook list. Two adapted versions of Mark 
Twain’s book were the center of all the publicity 
at the time. One of these did not even include 
Mark Twain’s name on the cover; it was a book 
called Huck Finn, by Brown.” (This was Verne 
Brown’s adaptation, published by Scott, Fores- 


man, in 1951.) 


Once the story got started, Miss Sattley says, 
there was no stopping it. The associate super- 
intendent in charge of curriculum explained in a 
letter to the editor of another paper that there 
were, a number of editions of the full book on 
both elementary and high school library lists, 
but the editor accompanied her letter with a 
note: “This kind of academic double-talk is 
typical of what’s wrong with our schools. Inci- 
dentally, who in his right mind would presume 
to ‘adapt’ Huckleberry Finn?” 

There apparently has been less than perfect 
communication between the city school people 
in New York and the local press concerning this 
matter. 

Just fifty years earlier, in 1907, E. L. Pearson 
was complaining about suppression of Huckle- 
berry Finn on rather different grounds. He wrote 
in Library Journal: “One by one the children’s 
departments of the public libraries are putting 
up the dimity curtains of Extreme Respectabil-. 
ity, while from behind them appears the Chil- 
dren’s Librarian shaking a disapproving head 
at two old friends who stand outside. ‘No, no,’ 
she says, “Tom Sawyer, and you, you horrid 
Huckleberry Finn, you mustn’t come here. .. .”’” 

Pearson then went on to say, “I am appealing, 
with little hope, to a court whose decision is al- 
ready rendered. The word has gone forth that 
these two books are to be condemned. Yet almost 
any hundred which the children’s departments 
contain could be better spared. For a large class 
of boys there are fathers and uncles and big ' 
brothers who will see to it that they do not miss 
that trip down the Mississippi, that they too 
watch with beating hearts while Injun Joe and 
his pal unearth the buried treasure in the 
haunted house, that they know that glorious pair, 
the King and the Duke, and that they see the 
Shepherdsons and the Grangerfords and their 
feud. These grown men would as soon dry up 
the swimming pools in summer, or scatter ashes 
on the coasting hills in winter, as to deny their 
boys what they themselves so loved twenty or 
thirty years ago.” 

Mark Twain himself had recalled, in the April 
9, 1906, entry in his Autobiography, that “when 
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Huck appeared, twenty-one years ago, the pub- 
lic library of Concord, Massachusetts, flung 
him out indignantly, partly because he was a 
liar and partly because after deep meditation 
and careful deliberation he made up his mind 
on a difficult point, and said that if he’d got to 
betray Jim or go to hell, he would go to hell— 
which was profanity, and those Concord purists 
couldn’t stand it.” 

After being left in peace fer sixteen or seven- 
teen years, Mark Twain noted, Huck was flung 
out of the Denver Public Library. Then, in 1905, 
he heard from Asa Don Dickinson, at that time 
in charge of the Department for the Blind and 
the Sheepshead Bay Branch of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, that the superintendent of the 
children’s department of the Brooklyn Library 
had been shocked to find copies of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn in some of the children’s 
rooms of the system and had ordered them 
transferred to the adults’ department. 

In the private correspondence that followed 
between Dickinson and Mark Twain, the latter’s 
oft-quoted lines about the two books appeared: 
“It always distresses me when I find that boys 
and girls have been allowed access to them. The 
mind that becomes soiled in youth can never 
again be washed clean; I know this by my own 
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experience, and to this day I cherish an unap- 
peasable bitterness against the unfaithful guard- 
ians of my young life, who not only permitted 
but compelled me to read an unexpurgated Bible 
through before I was 15 years old. None can do 
that and ever draw a clean sweet breath again 
this side of the grave. Ask that young lady—she 
will tell you so... .” 

At this late date it is curious and unfortunate 
that Huckleberry Finn should be the target of 
criticisms about Mark Twain’s treatment of Ne- 
groes. Critics on this account do not acknowl- 
edge that Huck showed at several points that he 
had outgrown his earlier prejudices about Jim 
and that he had discovered the man was a real 
human being with genuine virtues and vices. 
Their criticism has been based solely on the 
offensiveness of the Negro dialect and the “racial 
slurs” and “belittling racial designations” in this 
and others of Clemens’ works. 

The New York Times’ editorial comment on 
this view was to the point. “Of all the charac- 
ters in Mark Twain’s works,” it said, “there 
probably wasn’t any of whom he was fonder 
than the one that went down the river with Huck 
Finn. It is true that this character is introduced 
as ‘Miss Watson’s big nigger, named Jim.’ That 
was the Missouri vernacular of the day. But 
from there on to the end of the story, Miss Wat- 
son’s Jim is a warm human being, lovable and 
admirable. . . . The truth is that Huckleberry 
Finn is one of the deadliest satires that was ever 
written on some of the nonsense that goes on 
with the inequality of races... .” 

But then the Times went on to remark how 
odd it was that the board of education should 
be dropping Huckleberry Finn from its approved 
textbook lists. 

The editors, it now appears, might better have 
congratulated the school people for dropping the 
two “adapted” versions of the book, from one of 
which, incidentally, the word “nigger” had been 
wholly expurgated. The other editor noted above 
could well ask who in his right mind would pre- 
sume to “adapt” the book. 

The Times might also have noted that the full, 
unexpurgated Huckleberry Finn was still on the 
lists for both elementary and high school librar- 
ies. This has been overlooked in the excitement. 

eee 





In this month’s editorial Archie McNeal, chair- 
man of the Intellectual Freedom Committee, re- 
ports and comments on the work of the committee 
in connection with the Statement on Individual 
Membership, Chapter Status, and Institutional 
Membership adopted at Miami Beach. 
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by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT AMENDMENT 


On May 21 Representative Cleveland Bailey 
(D., W.Va.) introduced the first of a series of 
identical bills to amend the Library Services Act 
with far-reaching consequences for public li- 
braries, public school libraries, and libraries in 
colleges and universities, Congressman Bailey’s 
bill, H.R.11823, was referred to the subcom- 
mittee of which Mr. Bailey is chairman, the 
General Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, before 
which hearings were scheduled for June 26, 27, 
and 28. 

As of June 7 a total of thirteen bills had been 


introduced by congressmen representing ten dif- 


ferent states. 

The legislation embodies a five-year program 
for the fiscal years 1963 through 1967. For pub- 
lic libraries it would lift the population ceiling 
in the present Library Services Act which now 
limits eligibility for funds to communities with 
10,000 inhabitants or less. The present annual 
authorization of $7,500,000 in matching grants 
for public library development would be in- 
creased to $20,000,000 annually. 

Congressman Bailey’s bill would further 
amend the Library Services Act by authorizing 
a matching sum of $30,000,000 annually during 
the five-year period for use by public elementary 
and secondary school libraries for the purchase 
of materials, for minor remodeling of school li- 
brary quarters, for the establishment of school 
library supervisory staff where none exists, and 
for the strengthening of supervisory personnel 
where needed. This would be a program of 
matching grants except for an outright grant 
for the first year. 

To assist in reducing inadequacies in the col- 
lections of college and university libraries the 
bill would provide an additional $10,000,000 an- 
nually, also on a matching basis, to institutions 
of higher education for the purchase of books 
and other library materials. | 

The program of training institutes incorpo- 


rated in Title IV of the bill is aimed at the 
critical shortage of trained personnel in librar- 
ies of all types. The Commissioner of Education 
would be authorized to arrange by contract with 
institutions of higher education short term or 
long term institutes. Individuals would receive a 
stipend of $75 per week for the period of at- 
tendance at the institute. $7.5-million would be 
authorized for this purpose for the first year and 
$10-million annually for the four subsequent 
years. 

Introduction of this comprehensive library leg- 
islation represents a long step toward imple- 
menting the Goals for Action approved by the 
ALA Council at the Midwinter Meeting of Jan- 
uary 1959. It recognizes the deficiencies which 
exist in public libraries, public school libraries, 
and college and university libraries, the inter- 
relationships between these types of libraries, 
and the need for a coordinated national program 
to meet the increased educational, informational, 
and research requirements of the nation. 

Hearings on this bill were held by Congress- 
man Bailey’s committee, June 26, 27, and 29. The 
questioning of ALA’s witnesses was sharp and 
centered chiefly on the possibility that, under the 
expanded hill, rural public library services would 
be overlooked by the state library administrative 
agencies and that they would not get a fair share 
of the allctments; also on the question of the 
purchase of religious books with public funds, 
as a result of the recent Supreme Court ruling on 
prayers in public schools. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Approximately 2000 persons representing or- 
ganizations and agencies, public and private, ac- 
tively interested in encouraging employment of 
the physically and mentally handicapped gath- 
ered in Washington for a two-day meeting on 
May 10 and Il at the invitation of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. Harold Roth, director, East Orange 
Public Library, and chairman of the ALA-LAD 
Section on Buildings and Equipment, Germaine 
Krettek, and Miss Howard W. Hubbard, both of 
the ALA Washington Office, attended in behalf 
of the American Library Association. 

A variation in programming was the simulated 
congressional hearing held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Willard Hotel on Thursday after- 
noon. Congressmen Winfield Denton (D., Ind.), 
Melvin Laird (R., Wis.), and Robert H. Michel 
(R. IU.). all members of the Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priations, played the role of a congressional 
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committee hearing testimony on the subject of 
the employment of the handicapped. ALA was 
honored .to be among the organizations invited 
to present statements before the committee, Ger- 
maine Krettek acted the part of a witness and 
discussed the importance of various types of li- 
braries as centers of information for and about 
the handicapped and also as employers of handi- 
capped persons. 

Prior to the hearing on Thursday, ALA also 
was represented at a luncheon held by the re- 
cently appointed Women’s Committee to Pro- 
mote Employment of the Handicapped, to which 
fifty women from organizations working in the 
field were invited. Here again the activities of 
libraries were described. 


QUALITY EDUCATION BILL REPORTED 
A watered-down version of the bill to improve 


the quality of elementary and secondary educa- ` 


tion was reported by the House Education and 
Labor Committee on May 23, House Report 1752, 
and a “clean bill,” H.R.11888, substituted for 
the original measure, H.R.10145. 

Stricken from the legislation as reported are 
the provisions for strengthening the teacher 
preparation program and for grants to states for 
pilot, demonstration, and experimental pro- 


grams which were the two items which specifi- 
cally permitted use of funds for library mate- 
rials and resources to support the programs. 
Also deleted from the bill were the scholarship 
provisions for a year of study in a subject area 
for teachers, under which it was hoped that 
teacher-librarians would be eligible. 

H.R.11888 as reported authorizes funds solely 
for institutes for advanced study for teachers 
and to pay part of the costs of establishing and 
operating centers for the conduct of programs 
of research, development, evaluation, and dem- 
onstration of improved instructional practices 
and materials in elementary and secondary 
schools, 

The Senate has not yet reported the com- 
panion bill, $.2826. With all education bills tied 
up in the House Rules Committee, Senate action 
in this area is being delayed pending favorable 
developments in the House. 


SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Two pieces of legislation important in estab- 
lishing the principle of public libraries as edu- 
cational institutions are the measures which 
would bring public libraries within the federal 
government’s surplus personal property pro- 
gram and which would extend to persons mak- 
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ing donations to public libraries the 30 per cent 
income tax deduction now accorded to schools 
and colleges, as well as hospitals, churches, and 
similar institutions, 

Recent developments in regard to the surplus 
property legislation are the introduction by 
Representative John Monagan (D., Conn.) and 
Representative Richard S. Schweiker (R., Pa.) 
of identical bills (H.R.11378 and H.R.11890, 
respectively) to permit donations of federal 
surplus personal property to schools for the 
mentally retarded, the physically handicapped, 
educational television stations, and public librar- 
ies. An identical Senate bill, S.2119, was intro- 
duced last year by Senators Robert S. Kerr and 
Mike Monroney, both Democrats of Oklahoma. 
This legislation is understood to have the ap- 
proval of the administration. 
= The House bills have been referred to the 
House Special Subcommittee on Donable Prop- 
erty, of which Representative Monagan is chair- 
man and Representative Schweiker the minority 
member. Representative Ross Bass (D., Tenn.) 
is the third member of the three-man subcom- 
mittee. Meanwhile, action by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations on S.2119 is 
being sought, since it is understood that a move 
on, the part of the House is awaiting action by 


the Senate Committee. If the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee can be induced to 
consider the bill, it seems probable the bill can 
be enacted into law in this Congress. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS ON GIFTS TO 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Representative Eugene J. Keogh (D., N.Y.) 
introduced on April 16 a new bill, H.R.11296, 
to provide a deduction of up to 30 per cent for 
contributions to nonprofit museums, libraries, 
and other facilities in support of the arts. Earlier 
bills introduced by Representatives Thomas B. 
Curtis (R., Mo.), John C. Watts (D., Ky.), and 
Representative Keogh were limited to museums 
and public libraries. The most recent version 
would extend the 30 per cent deduction to gifts 
to symphony orchestras, ballet groups, reper- 
tory drama groups, and similar organizations in 
the arts field. 

The new measure has been referred to the 
House Ways and Means Committee as have 
earlier bills. Members of this powerful com- 
mittee must now be convinced that public li- 
braries, like schools and colleges, are educa- 
tional institutions. At present the definitions in 
the Internal Revenue Code do not so recognize 
them. eee 
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Highlights of the Miami Beach Conference — 


Mayor Kenneth Oka of Miami Beach struck 
a keynote of the conference: “The less I 
say about the weather, the better.” Suffice it 
to say that blazing sun, torrential rain, and 
humid darkness succeeded each other with 
monotonous regularity. At any time, the dis- 
tance from the Lucerne to the Eden Roc 
seemed fully as far as the distance between 
their namesakes on the European continent. 
The opening reception could not be held in 
the dripping gardens of the Fontainebleau, 
but on the next afternoon the International 
Relations Round Table risked another deluge 
to hold its reception in the same place. 
Wayne Hartwell, reporting the event, wrote: 
“The reception was successful in proving to 
the representatives of some twenty nations 
the sincerity of their American welcome.” 

Once inside, the delegates reveled in the 
air-conditioned opulence of rooms named 
Fleur de Lys, Granada, Mona Lisa, Pompeii, 
Alhambra, La Ronde, Louis Philippe, and 
Francine, and perhaps one only imagines 
that the wit was a little more urbane, the 
humor a little subtler under their influence. 


{Above) Neal Harlow represented the Executive Board in 
Tuesday morning's Council discussion of the statement on 
membership. 


Apart from the inaugural banquet there 
was only one general session, held Sunday 
night, June 17, and addressed by August 
Heckscher, President Kennedy’s special con- 
sultant on the arts. Mr. Heckscher brought the 
President’s good wishes to the conference. His 
address, a full statement of the responsibilities 
of and the philosophy behind his office, will 
be published in an early issue of the Bulletin. 
President James E. Bryan’s inaugural, “Stu- 
dents, Libraries, and the Educational 
Process,” will be published in September, and 
the awards presented during the week are an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue. 


COUNCIL 

The highlight of the entire conference was 
Council’s discussion, amendment, and adop- 
tion of a Statement on Individual Member- 
ship, Chapter Status, and Institutional Mem- 
bership, at its second meeting on Tuesday 
morning, June 19. The statement as adopted 
by Council and amended at Friday’s mem- 
bership meeting appears on page 637. 

Neal Harlow, representing the Executive 
Board, reviewed the background of the state- 
ment, which replaced a document recommitted 
to the board at Midwinter. President Florrinell 
F. Morton chaired the discussion and action. 
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Since the order of its parts was changed 
_ later, discussion began with the section now 
identified as No. 2. | 

Section 2a. Benjamin Custer moved that 
this paragraph be amended to specify that 
individual chapter members were referred to, 
but this motion was defeated after it was 
pointed out that chapters have institutional 
as well as personal members, and that “in- 
dividual membership” might be interpreted as 
referring to personal members only. 

Section 2b, As presented, this section read: 
“Chapters shall certify to the Council within 
a five-year period that they are meeting these 
requirements, and if they are unable to do 
so, or the Council is not satisfied that they 
are following the policies prescribed, such 
chapters shall be asked to withdraw until the 
provisions can be complied with.” Archie 
McNeal, chairman of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee, offered for the committee 
the amended version of the section which was 
adopted. 

Edmon Low thought that a two-year pe- 
riod for chapter action, plus a three-year 
waiting period, would add up to the five 
years suggested in the Executive Board ver- 
sion, but Mr. McNeal pointed out that there 
could not be a constitutional problem requir- 
ing delay by the chapters, since chapter con- 
stitutions are already in harmony with the 
ALA Constitution. 

C. Dake Gull asked what would happen if 
a chapter declined to withdraw and was in- 
formed that this was a euphemism for action 
which would be taken by Council. 

Raymond Williams expressed his fear that 
this section “imposes sanctions against mem- 
bership,” and John Dawson joined him in 
this concern. After some discussion, in which 
Howard Rovelstad joined as chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws, it 
was made clear that chapters are parts of the 
ALA organization under Article V of the By- 





“I see someone walking up the aisle. I 
don't know whether he wants to speak or 
not. Oh, good! He sat down.”-—-President 
Morton, fending off cries of “Question! 
Question!” on a minor amendment at Tues- 
day morning’s Council meeting. 
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laws rather than members under Article II] 
of the Constitution. 

Section 3. It was Donald Strout’s opinion 
that Council had reached a point where it 
must decide between endorsing further plati- 
tudes and embarking on a course of action. 
If it chose to embark on a course of action, 
it would need to find ways to police the mem- 


bership; if not, the Library Bill of Rights 


covered everything said in Sections 2c and 
2d. 

Section 3c. Wyllis Wright moved the word- 
ing adopted: “and if such discrimination now 
exists to bring it to an end as speedily as 
possible,” instead of that proposed in the 
statement as presented: “and to comply with 
these provisions as speedily as possible.” 

Section 3d. While recommending the sec- 
tion as adopted, the Executive Board, mind- 
ful of Council’s Midwinter injunction to pro- 
duce a stronger statement, offered as an al- 
ternative: “Require all libraries not hereto- 
fore institutional members and applying for 
such membership in the Association to cer- 
tify that they do not refuse use of their ma- 
terials and services on the basis of race, re- 
ligion, or personal belief, before such mem- 
bership may be granted.” Robert Vosper 
moved adoption of the alternate version. 
Ralph Shaw, Margaret Ayrault, Eli Oboler, 
speaking as a member, and Edward Hayward, 
representing the Indiana Library Association, 
spoke against the alternate version, Miss 
Ayrault because it would discriminate against 
new institutional members but would take 
no position, advisory or otherwise, toward 
institutions which already hold membership 
in the Association. The alterhate version was 
defeated. 

When discussion on the statement as a 
whole was opened, Richard Harwell, repre- 
senting the Maine Library Association, moved 
that Sections 2 and 3 be discarded, on the 
ground that Section 1 was the heart of the 
statement. Ellen Walsh, Washington Library 
Association, argued that the value of Sections 
2 and 3 was that they constituted steps in 
progress toward integration and would reveal 
such progress to ourselves and others. Sum- 
ner Spalding supported this view, and the 
motion was defeated. 

Marietta Daniels, representing the District 
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STATEMENT ON INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP, CHAPTER STATUS, 
AND INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


Adopted by the American Library Association at its Annual Conference, — - 
Miami Beach, Florida, June 1962 


In a free society, a library is one of the 
primary instruments through which citizens 
gain understanding and enlightenment. The 
institution, the people who work for it, and 
the professional associations with which they 
identify themselves should be worthy examples 
of the high principles which libraries en- 
deavor to promote. 

The American Library Association holds 
that so long as one librarian is unable to 
make his full contribution to the library pro- 
fession by reason of racial, religious, or per- 
sonal belief, and so long as one individual 
citizen cannot realize his full potential as a 
useful member of society because of such arti- 
ficial barriers, the welfare of the nation is 
diminished. The Association cannot fulfill its 
obligations until it obtains the same rights and 
privileges for all ‘ts members and gains the 
same freedom of access to all libraries for all 
citizens, THEREFORE: 


l. Concerning Individual Membership, 
the Council calls on each and every member of 
the American Library Association as a citizen 
and a librarian, by vigorous personal exam- 
ple, to work in libraries and in chapters so 
that discrimination for reasons of race, re- 
ligion, or personal belief may cease and that 
all people may have equal access to the tools 
of learning. Thus the educational process will 
contribute in an increasing way to the na- 
tional good and purpose, undiminished and 
unrestrained by the frictions of prejudice and 
misunderstanding. 


2. Concerning Chapter Status, the Coun- 
cil shall— 

a. Inform the chapters of the basic rights 
and privileges of membership as stated 
here and request the chapters to make 
every immediate effort to secure and 
grant these rights to each member, with 
special emphasis on the requirements 
of Article III of the American Library 
Association Constitution. These rights 
are: 1) To receive notices. 2) To at- 
tend meetings. 3) To speak. 4) To vote. 


5) To present motions, resolutions, or 
other business. 6) To nominate. 7) To 
be a candidate for office. 8) To resign, 
if all obligations to the organization 
have been fulfilled. 9) To have a hear- 
ing before expulsion or other penalties 
are applied. 10) To inspect official rec- 
ords of the organization. 11) To insist 
on the enforcement of the rules of the 
organization and the rules of parlia- 
mentary law. 12) To exercise any other 
rights given by the constitution or rules 
of the organization. 

b. Require chapters to certify that they are 
meeting these requirements. Chapters 
may request of the Council postpone- 
ment of application of this provision for 
a period of time not to exceed three 
years. If they are unable to do so, or 
the Council is not satisfied that they are 
following the policies prescribed, such 
chapters shall be asked to withdraw un- 
til the provisions can be complied with. 


3. Concerning Institutional Membership, 
the Council shall— 

a. Pursue with diligence the study of ac- 
cess to libraries so that factual data on 
this subject are collected. 

b. Make public promptly the results of 
this study. l 

c. Urge libraries which are institutional 
members not to discriminate among 
users on the basis of race, religion, or 
personal belief, and if such discrimina- 
tion now exists to bring it to an end 
as speedily as possible. 

d. Advise libraries applying henceforth for 
institutional membership of the Associa- 
tion’s attitude toward and general poli- 
cies relating to access to libraries and 
that in accepting institutional member- 
ship they are also accepting the respon- 
sibility for working toward free and 
ready access to libraries by all persons 
regardless of race, religion, or personal 
belief.. eee 


of Columbia Library Association, moved a 
reorganization of the entire statement to al- 
low generalizations to precede specific recom- 
mendations. This change was voted, after 
which the entire statement was adopted by 
an overwhelming majority of the Council. 


At its first meeting Council heard reports 
from ALA President Morton and the presi- 
dents of the thirteen divisions. Other business 
at the second Council meeting included the 
following: 

President Morton appointed to the 1963 
Council Nominating Committee: Frank Lundy, 
chairman, Paxton Price, and Pauline Seely. 

Council accepted a recommendation from 
the Executive Board that representatives of 
affliated organizations hold voting member- 
ships in Council. Immediate Past President 
Frances Lander Spain, presenting the report, 
said that representation without a vote was an 
“empty gesture.” 

Emerson Greenaway, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, gave a comprehensive 
report on the legislative situation, including 
the news that the Depository Libraries Bill, 
previously passed by the House, had been 
passed by the Senate on June 15 but would 
require House concurrence because of changes 
made in the Senate. , 

Arthur Yabroff’s report as ALA Treasurer 
is published in full at the end of this article. 


Second Vice President Harry N. Peterson 
presided at the third Council meeting on Fri- 
day morning. The agenda included a number 
of items held over from the second meeting 
because of the long discussion of the State- 
ment on Individual Membership, Chapter 
Status, and Institutional Membership. 

At this session Council accepted without 
discussion a long and important report from 





CONFERENCE STATISTICS 


Registered attendance, 3527 (as compared 
with 2866 in 1956). 

Number of meetings, 434. 

Number of booths, 363 (including 40 pro- 
fessional booths), a record for ALA 
conferences. 
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the Committee on Organization (Katherine 
Laich, chairman). 1) New field of responsi- 
bility statements were accepted from a num- 
ber of the divisions, incorporating changes 
arising from the dispersal of responsibility 
for library materials among the type-of-library 
divisions as well as the type-of-activity divi- 
sions. All statements will be published in full 
in the 1962-63 Organization and Information 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. 2) A new interdi- 
visional coordinating committee on documen- 
tation was recommended, in addition to di- 
visional ad hoc committees which are already 
being established. 3) The organization and 
functions of the Joint ALA-Canadian Library 
Association Committee were changed slightly. 

The Awards Committee (Grace Slocum, 
chairman) recommended the establishment of 
three new awards and the continuation, with 
some modification in the terms, of an estab- 
lished award under review, the Clarence Day 
Award. 1) The C. S. Hammond Company Li- 
brary Award ($500), to be presented every 
two years to a librarian who has effectively 


encouraged the use of maps or atlases or pro- 


moted an interest in cartography, was ac- 
cepted. 2) A National Honors Awards Pro- 
gram for Library Buildings, to be adminis- 
tered in cooperation with the American In- 
stitute of Architects and the National Book 
Committee, was accepted. 3) A proposed Al- 
pha Beta Alpha Citation for Recruitment was 
rejected on the Executive Board’s advice that 
it would be extremely difficult to administer 
fairly. 

Council passed a number of changes in the 
Constitution and Bylaws restricting officers 
and committee memberships fo personal mem- 
bers of the Association (see May ALA Bulle- 
tin for full text). 

John M. Chancellor was made an honorary 
member on nomination of the Executive 
Board, endorsed by the Adult Services Divi- 
sion, and presented for the board by Margaret 
Kinney. Past President Ralph Ulveling made 
a seconding speech which was all the more 
effective because it was unnecessary in which 
he said that ALA was “honoring itself in 
honoring him,” and the recommendation was 
voted unanimously with applause. 

Gertrude Gscheidle, chairman of the Head- 
quarters Building Committee, made an illus- 
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trated informational report on the building; 
and Irving Lieberman, chairman of the Li- 
brary 21 Advisory Committee, and Alphonse 
Trezza of the ALA steff reported on the suc- 
cess of Library 21. = 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


The Membership Meeting was convened by 
President Morton at the end of the third 
Council session. 

Mrs. Frances Lander Spain announced that 
the second World Book Encyclopedia~ALA 
Goals Award of $25,000 had been made “to 
the Recruiting Committee of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division, to establish and main- 
tain for the first year an ALA Office for Re- 
cruiting.” 

Robert Bray, chief, Division for the Blind, 
Library of Congress, presented a special com- 
mendation to Emerson Greenaway, first chair- 
man of the library committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, on behalf of the 
Committee. 

President Morton had assembled all ALA 

presidents of the past ten years except two on 
the platform during the membership meeting. 
Benjamin Powell, speaking for the group, pre- 
sented a citation to Executive Director David 
H. Clift for his eleven years of service to the 
Association. He said, “This carries with it the 
appreciation and affection of thousands of li- 
brarians throughout America.” Mr. Clift re- 
sponded: 

“It has been a very great privilege to be 
allowed to work for you during the past ten 
or eleven years. I can’t believe it has been 
that long. 

“Tt is very trie, I think, that the ALA and 
library service have had the opportunity to 
move forward and ahead during the past few 
years. I don’t have to tell you—but perhaps I 
know better than anyone in this room—how 
very little any one individual can bé respon- 
sible for the Association’s progress. 

“That we have progressed has been due to 
many factors. 

“We are living in a time when there has 
been a great opportunity for library service— 
a time when people everywhere recognize how 
integral library service is to the whole fabric 
of the educational process. 


“What makes the Association go forward 
is a dedicated membership who can be called 
upon to do what is needed. No other group 
could have a better membership. Anything 


_directed to me today must be directed also to 


the total Headquarters staff. 

“The Executive Director serves at the pleas- 
ure of the Executive Board, and I have a no- 
tion that there have been many times that I 
have strained that pleasure. I’m glad they 
have kept me around—and I’ve had a won- 
derful time.” 

When new business was called for, Eric 
Moon, editor of Library Journal, asked 
whether the Statement on Individual Member- 
ship, Chapter Status, and Institutional Mem- 
bership could be discussed. His chief concern 
was that Section 2b did not seem to insure 
that all persons could join certain chapters. 
During the discussion, and before Mr. Moon 
had made his specific criticism, E. J. Josey, li- 
brarian of. Savannah State College, Georgia, 
criticized the statement because it “does very 
little for those who can’t hold membership in 
their state associations.” Presumably he re- 
ferred to the Georgia Library Association, 
which was once affliated with ALA but is not 
now a chapter because it cannot meet the re- 
quirements for chapter status which were un- 
der discussion as Mr. Josey spoke. When Mr. 
Moon had made his criticism specific, Archie 
McNeal, chairman of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, moved that the first sentence of 
Section 2a end: “with special emphasis on the 
requirements of Article III of the ALA Con- 
stitution.” Mr. Moon indicated his satisfaction 
with this change, and it was passed by the 
necessary three-fourths majority. 

The effect of this discussion and of the 
amendment was not so much to change Coun- 
cil’s statement in any important way as to cast 
a temporary pall over the important accom- 
plishment of the earlier session. As Margaret 
Ayrault said at the end of the discussion, it 
was difficult to believe that any councilor did 
not assume when adopting the statement that 
the emphasis specified in the amendment was 
intended and certain. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board studied all resolu- 
tions and proposals coming before Council 
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and prepared its recommendations, in accord- 
ance with its established responsibilities to 
Council. 

Robert L. Foote of Chicago was elected an 
Endowment Trustee for the term 1962-65, suc- 
ceeding Edwin C. Austin, who has served as 
= trustee for 21 years. 

Invitations from several cities seeking the 
ALA Annual Conference were received, and 
the staff was directed to explore all sites and 
report to the board. 

Approval was given to a proposal that the 
ALA Bulletin establish a department giving 
news from the Association as a whole, this de- 
partment to gradually take the place of and 
enlarge the scope of the existing divisional 
departments, 

The board established a Subcommittee on 
Publishing, decided to meet quarterly instead 
of three times yearly, and approved a manual 
on awards developed by the Awards Commit- 
tee. 

Rutherford Rogers was made chairman of 
the Headquarters Visiting Committee for 
1962-63 to serve with Miss Kinney and Mr. 
Yabroff. 

At its first meeting on Saturday, June 23, 
the 1962-63 Executive Board approved, upon 
recommendation from the Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget Committee, a General Funds 
Budget for 1962-63 totaling $710,910. The 
board decided to hold its fall meeting in Chi- 
cago November 8-10, with the Visiting Com- 
mittee meeting at ALA headquarters Novem- 
ber 7-8. Council sessions at the 1963 Mid- 
winter Meeting were set for January 30, 8:30 
A.M. and 2 P.M., and January 31, 2 P.M.— 
David H. Clift. 


COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


The Committee on Accreditation considered 
and acted favorably upon four evaluation re- 
ports. The Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Drexel Institute of Technology, and the 
School of Librarianship, University of Wash- 
ington, which were visited jointly with the re- 
spective regional accrediting associations, were 
reaccredited. The former was visited by Leon 
Carnovsky and Harold Lancour; the latter by 
Ruth Ersted and David K. Berninghausen. 

Two schools, the School of Library Service, 
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University of California at Los Angeles, and 
the Department of Library Science, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois, were accredited. 
The former was visited by Ravnard C. Swank, 
John S. Richards, and Eugene Wilson, chair- 
man; the latter by Mary Gaver, Alice Louise 
LeFevre, Sarah R. Reed, Rev. Philip 5. Moore, 
C.S.C., and Francis St. John, chairman. Father 
Moore of the University of Notre Dame ie 
as North Central Generalist. 

Initial arrangements were completed for 
the first of the series of continuing reviews 
of accredited library schools, a decision was 
made to undertake a study of library school 
admission requirements, and the recommenda- 
tions relating to the Committee on Accredita- 
tion which emerged from the Institute on the 
Future of Library Education in Cleveland last 
April were discussed.—Sarah R. Reed. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


A period within the 1963 Chicago Confer- 
ence devoted to student use of libraries of all 
types is being developed by the Committee. 
It was to this subject that the Committee de- 
voted its two meetings during the Conference. 
The program will still allow units of the As- 
sociation time for business and committee 
meetings. By means of advance working 
papers, prominent speakers, and discussion 
periods and proceedings, this special program 
activity will provide members with the op- 
portunity to give attention to an important 
problem in education and library service. It 
is hoped that the working papers and pro- 
ceedings will be useful through the next year 
to the chapters and other units of the Associa- 
tion and its affiliates. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


In discussing “Libraries and Social Change” 
before the National Library Week Committee, 
Gordon W. Blackwell, president of Florida 











Beginning this year the November issue of 
the ALA Bulletin will be the Organization 
and Information issue. It has been possible 
to advance the date from December be- 
cause the ALA committee year now begins 
at the end of the annual conference rather 
than on September I, as in the past. 
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State University, Tallahassee, pointed to vari- 
ous economic and social changes which are 
making the task of libraries “more important 
and at the same time more difficult.” Aspects 
of social change which challenge library plan- 
ning, Dr. Blackwell indicated, include the high 
mobility: of the American population and the 
difficulties in providing services for people on 
the move. He said that as suburbia becomes 
a dominant way of life in America, libraries 
will have to serve populations which do not 
focus on any central city. Libraries must be 
increasingly responsive to the technological 
changes affecting their clients and must be 
prepared to serve their clients with informa- 
tion retrieval systems using electronic com- 
puters and other devices that bring knowl- 
edge to the fingertips of the library’s users 
in a matter of seconds. 

The new chairman cf the National Library 
Week Steering Committee is Donald McGan- 
non, president, Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company. Under his leadership, the company 
has created many outstanding library-oriented 
broadcasting projects. Mr. McGannon told the 
National Library Week Committee that a great 
deal more attention should be given to books 
by the radio and television industry. Since 
libraries are affected by elmost everything 
that is happening on the social scene, Na- 
tional Library Week can be used to interpret 
the function of the library in relation to so- 
cial needs. He also pointed out that librarians 
need to Jearn more about the use of modern 
communication media. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee gave the major portion of its atten- 
tion to developing its recommendations to the 
Executive Board on the General Funds Budg- 
et for 1962-63. The members expressed ap- 
preciation to their Subcommittee on the 
Budget, which met in the spring at ALA 
headquarters to participate in the preparation 
of the budget and to establish a new and im- 
proved method of presentation. It was decided 
to continue this method of presentation. 

A special informational report on the pro- 
gram of the Publishing Department was re- 
ceived with much interest. 

PEBCO submitted the following resolutions 


to the Executive Board: 1) that the Com- 
mittee on ALA Publishing be requested to 
make a thorough study of divisional publica- 
tions, including the need for additional pub- 
lications, the desirability of expanding exist- 
ing publications, their scope, relationships to 
each other and to other ALA publications, 
and estimates of costs for a divisional pub- 
lication program designed to meet divisional 
and membership needs; and 2) that the board 
make a thorough study of ALA financing as 
it relates to the publication program in order 
to determine the best means of providing 
funds for an expanded divisional publica- 
tion program designed to meet divisional and 
membership needs. 

PEBCO voted also to discontinue its Sub- 
committee on Divisional Publications and to 
request the Committee on ALA Publishing to 
report annually to PEBCO,.—David H. Clift. 


DIVISIONS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The new series of reading guides, Reading 
for an Age of Change, was introduced at a 
sequence of three Adult Services Division 
meetings. A panel discussed the origin and 
planning of the guides, following which Bart- 
lett H. Hayes, Jr., director of the Addison 
Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, and author of the 
forthcoming reading guide, “The Contempo- 
rary Arts,” spoke on contemporary art as an 
expression of the times, illustrating his talk 
with slides. Charles Carner, ALA public rela- 
tions officer, outlined the Association’s plans 
for promoting the sale of the series and offered 
suggestions for their introduction and use in 
local libraries and communities. 

Dinner guests that same evening partici- 
pated in a group discussion of the books to 
be listed in the guides on Space Science, 
copies of which were distributed to those 
present, “The Contemporary Arts,” and “Free- 
dom of the Mind.” The groups also were 
asked to propose ways to introduce and 
stimulate the use of the guides and the books 
listed. A wide range of approaches, from staff 
training to TV and radio programs, resulted. 

At the third reading guides meeting, Dan 
Lacy, executive director, American Book Pub- 
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GIFTS FROM CHAPTERS AND AFFILIATED 


ORGANIZATIONS 
The following gifts were made or 
pledged during the Miami Beach Con- 
ference: 

To the Headquarters Building 
Fund: $38.25 from the Connecticut 
Library Association; $1000 from the 
Association of American Library 
Schools; $150.53 from the District of 
Columbia Library Association. 

To the Washington Office Discre- 
tionary Fund: $300 from the New 
Jersey Library Association; $1000 
from the Illinois Library Association. 

To the Access to Libraries study: 
$25 from the Colorado Library Asso- 


ciation. 


lishers Council, and Ralph Ellsworth, director 
of the University of Colorado Libraries, 
Boulder, and president of ACRL, exchanged 
ideas concerning the issues inherent in cur- 
rent problems in the area of freedom of the 
mind. They both expressed the hope that this 
reading guide would help the reader to re- 
solve these issues by relating them to estab- 
lished values, and that the guide would pro- 
vide an introduction to fundamental con- 
cepts of broad intellectual needs. 

Planning a community program with films 
was demonstrated by a group of librarians 
from the Baltimore area, and a panel pro- 
vided some suggestions for promoting the 
use of the Reading for an Age of Change 
series in local areas. 

This series of meetings was planned by a 
committee which included representatives from 
the Junior Members Round Table, YASD, 
and ACRL, in addition to ASD members. 

Planning of future activities of ASD re- 
ceived particular emphasis at the meetings of 
the board of directors. Two special commit- 
tees, the Publishers Liaison Committee and 
the Committee on National Library Week, 
became standing committees; the current pub- 
lications program was reviewed in the light 
of the change in the source of funds for di- 
visional periodicals from the General Fund 
to the Publishing Department budget; the 
need for specific planning for development of 
a divisional periodical was stressed; and a 
tentative proposal for an anthology on adult 
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services was endorsed. Review and expansion 
of provisions for an adult services consultant 
service were also proposed. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The theme for the two-day American As- 
sociation of School Librarians preconference 
meeting was New Designs for School Library 
Programs. The meetings were devoted to con- 
sideration of new designs for instructional 
programs, school buildings, and instruction 
media. A report on a survey of instructional 
materials centers, a description of the de- 
velopment of school libraries in Florida, and 
a talk on new dimensions for library educa- 
tion concluded the preconference program. 

The Professional Relations Committee and 
the State Assembly Planning Committee pre- 
sented a joint program showing ways of 
projecting effectively the image of the school 
library and librarian. Theodore Waller, vice- 
president of the Grolier Society, Inc., dis- 
cussed how school librarians can stimulate 
good public relations and work with indi- 
viduals to enhance the educational program 
by developing good school library service. A 
group of librarians demonstrated good and 
bad methods of giving consultant service at 
booths at national meetings. A panel discus- 
sion summed up the implications for school 
librarians in the talk and the skit. 

A report of the School Library Develop- 
ment Project was presented at the AASL ~ 
membership meeting by Mary Frances Ken- 
non, director of the project. A panel discus- 
sion on elements of long-range planning in 
developing good school libraries followed 
Miss Kennon’s report. 

Sara I. Fenwick, AAS president, an- 
nounced the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
School Library Awards, to be given in 1963 
to two school systems which have demon- 
strated progress in developing good elementary 
school libraries. The awards will consist of 
$2500 for each of two school systems, to be 
used for the purchase of books and magazines, 
one to a system with a total enrollment of less 
than 25,000 pupils, the other to a system of 
more than 25,000. 

Carolyn Whitenack of Purdue University, 
representing both AASL and NEA, will at- 
tend the: meeting of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
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sion in Stockholm, Sweden, this summer. 

The City, Town, and County Supervisors 
Section heard Thomas D. Bailey, Florida State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, speak 
at a luncheon meeting about school libraries 
and the role of the supervisors. In the fu- 
ture, this section will be known as the Su- 
pervisors Section of AASL.—Dorothy A. Mce- 
Ginniss. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The members of the American Association 
of State Libraries approved plans of its Sur- 
vey and Standards Committee for developing 
standards for library functions performed at 
the state level, using resource people for spe- 
cialized sections and an overall reading panel 
to advise the committee on the document as 
a whole. The target date for membership ap- 
proval of the standards is the 1963 Chicago 
Conference. 

After an animated discussion of the omni- 
bus library bill, H.R.11823, the members gave 
it general endorsement. Subsequently, the 
Board of Directors considered specific objec- 
tions submitted by members and voted to give 
the bill its endorsement in the light of the 
membership discussion and a review of the 
bill, thus reaffirming its action at the 1962 
Midwinter Meeting. 

Phillip Monypenny, director of the Survey 
of Library Functions of the States, reported 
some preliminary impressions based on the 
collected data and reports of the staff on their 
visits to the states. He saw as the most promis- 
ing areas of development more intensive serv- 
ice to state government itself and in the metro- 
politan areasewhere many state extension 
agencies are doing little or nothing. There is 
evidence of inadequate provision of library 
service to state correctional and custodial in- 
stitutions, although many states make this a 
legal responsibility of extension agencies. Dr. 
Monypenny was particularly impressed by the 
skill and ability with which state librarians 
work with state legislators and by the strength 
gained by cooperation with the state library 
associations and other groups whose purposes 
parallel or complement those of libraries. 

It is hoped that a preliminary report of the 
survey will be available by late fall, with pub- 
lication in the spring of 1963. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Trustee Association 
preconference institute, under the direction of 
Mrs. Samuel Silberberg, Rockville Centre, New | 
York, had as its theme: “Measuring Up: The 
Expanding Dimensions of Library Service— 
How Wide, How High, How Deep.” Harold — 
Lancour, dean of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Pittsburgh, emphasized — 
that libraries should be limited to their own 
functions and not be permitted to become the - 
outlet for other agencies that should assume © 
their own major responsibilities, such as the | 
home, the school, and the church. About 180- 
trustees from thirty-five states worked in small 
groups to develop criteria to measure public 
library service. The role of the library trustee 
was described as the fourth dimension in im- i 
proving library service. 7 

C. Stanton Belfour, executive director of 
the Pittsburgh Foundation, at the joint Insti- 
tute~National Assembly luncheon, urged li- 
brary trustees to seek funds for special pro- 
grams from the many local foundations. ; 

At the ALTA Recognition Dinner, the Hon. 
de Lesseps Morrison, American Ambassador 
to the Organization of American States, said — 
that “power through deeds is the only impor- 
tant power today,” and further said that the 
Alliance for Progress will help Latin Amer- 
ican countries bring about social and eco- 
nomic reforms within the framework of free- 
dom. 


Mrs. Silberberg. 





The National Assembly recommended that 
its future role should be discussion of the 
problems of state trustee groups. 

The ALTA Board of Directors approved the 
preparation of a brochure promoting the 
Trustee Endowment fund. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The highlight of ACRL’s program meeting 
was a scholarly and sound summation by 
Robert A. Miller, director, Indiana University 
Libraries, of progress in academic librarian- 
ship during the past twenty-five years and a 
statement of problems yet to be solved. Mr. 
Miller emphasized that university library book 
collections could have been increased and 
better balanced over the years if academic li- 
brarians had taken more initiative in the 
selection process rather than depending on 
university faculties to build collections. Im- 
provement in machine applications to library 
procedures, improved budget control, a new 
look at the efficiency of open stacks, an in- 
crease in the number of cooperative acquisi- 
tions programs and regional libraries, and a 
return to the true nature of our profession by 
the increased reading of books were empha- 
= sized. 

The Rare Books Section sponsored its third 
preconference meeting at the University of 
Miami. The College Library Section also held 
a one-day session at the university on the de- 
velopment of college library book collections. 
Guy Lyle, Emory University Library, Atlanta, 
defined the challenges to be met. The Uni- 
versity Libraries Section meeting was con- 
cerned with methods of increasing the amount 
of financial support necessary for building 
adequate collections. The Teacher Education 
Libraries section heard an informative speech 
by Robert S. Thurman, assistant director, Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation for Teacher 
Education, on the topic, “Changing Patterns 
of Teachers Colleges and Liberal Arts Col- 
leges.” A survey of subject specialist librarians 
has been undertaken by that section. The 
Junior College Section devoted much of its 
attention to the continuing implementation of 
ACRL standards. 

The ACRL board adopted the report of 


the Program Evaluation Committee appointed 
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by President Ellsworth at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. Major recommendations of that commit- 
tee include the establishment of six new com- 
mittees: Library Services, Liaison with Ac- 
crediting Agencies, Library Surveys, Library 
Research, Membership, and Planning and Ac- 
tion. Mr. Gormley reported on the cancellation 
by the government of Burma of the two li- 
brary projects under ACRL’s administration 
in that country. The Grants Committee re- 
ported grants in hand amounting to over 
$40,000 for 1962 distribution. 

Discussion was directed to various topics 
of interest to ACRL, including its own re- 
vitalization within the ALA organization, the 
transfer of College and Research Libraries 
subsidy from ALA General Funds to ALA 
Publishing Department funds, the Chicago 
Conference program, and the future of subject 
specialist librarians within the ACRL organi- 
zation. 

Joseph H. Reason, director of libraries, 
Howard University, presently on leave to 
ALA as ALA advisor on the Rangoon project, 
has been appointed ACRL executive secretary 
for 1962-63.—Mark M. Gormley. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries dinner featured Mrs. Helen Alpert, 
coauthor of Wake Up Younger and the arti- 
cle, “Aging in Greater Miami,” in the May 
ALA Bulletin. Her talk, which combined her 
experiences as a library user with her con- 
structive approach to the subject of aging, 
provided an appropriate introduction to the re- 
maining meetings. The joint? meeting with 
ASL, LAD, and PLA presented a panel, mod- 
erated by Lowell Martin, vice president, the 
Grolier Society, Inc., discussing how local and 
state libraries can cooperate with hospitals 
and institutions to provide service to patients 
and inmates. Dr. Maurice Floch of the Detroit 
House of Correction called the librarian “the 
pharmacist of the intellect” and stressed the 
importance of the librarian as a member of 
the treatment team. The current programs of 
services provided in Cleveland and in Los 
Angeles County were described by Clara 
Lucioli and William Geller, and the need for 
service to institutions from state library 
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agencies was presented by Eloise Ebert, Ore- 
gon state librarian. A listening panel brought 
out further points through comment and ques- 
tions from other state library personnel and a 
hospital director. 

Following their business meeting, AHIL 
members joined members of the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section of PLA and the Library 
Service to the Blind Round Table to hear 
“Standards: Criteria for Service, or Goals for 
the Future?” by Margaret E. Monroe, asso- 
ciate professor, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University. This talk pro- 
vided a basis for groups of medical librarians, 
patients librarians, nursing school librarians, 
and workers with the blind to discuss the 
validity of their current standards of service. 
Reports from these groups were synthesized 
at luncheon by Margaret M. Kinney, chief 
librarian, U.S.V.A. Hospital Library, Bronx, 
New York, chairman of AHIL’s standards 
committee, who concluded that the discussions 
showed that the committee’s questions had 
been answered and that a need for review of 
present standards in the light of current 
trends does exist. 

Among the reports considered by the AHIL 
Board of Directors was that of the special 
committee on Book Selection Policies for Hos- 
pital Libraries. As the result of a survey of 
policies and practices in book selection in a 
sampling of all types of hospital libraries, the 
committee reported such widely varying re- 
plies, particularly in the field of library service 
to patients, that no conclusions could be drawn 
as to the existence of criteria or policies of se- 
lection. The Board of Directors authorized the 
appointment of e committee to establish and 
publish basic criteria for the selection of ma- 
terials for patients in hospitals and correc- 
tional institutions. Another report which was 
received with great interest was that of the 
Bibliotherapy Committee, Ruth Tews, patients 
librarian, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, 
chairman. Accomplishments of the committee 
included the publication of a leaflet on biblio- 
therapy, which was distributed at the confer- 
ence, reworking of a proposal for a grant for 
a workshop on bibliotherapy to take place 
preceding the Chicago Conference, and the 
planning of an issue of Library Trends for 
fall 1962 publication. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


Highlight of the Children’s Services Divi- 
sion Newbery Caldecott Awards dinner was 
the two delightful award acceptance speeches. 
Mrs. Elizabeth George Speare’s description of 
the enormous task she set for herself in The — 
Bronze Bow and Marcia Brown’s wry use © 
of an allegory based on the fable which her 
book, Once a Mouse, illustrated gave librari- 


ans a greater understanding of what it means ~ 
to create a distinguished book: Miss Brown’s - 


fable of the publishers’ problems and tempta- 
tions was intended to encourage librarians to — 
support more vigorously and publishers to 
have the courage to make truly distinguished 
and distinctive books with design and format 
appropriate to their text and illustration. 
Eleven categories of current children’s 
books which present special problems of se- > 
lection were discussed by nearly 400 librar- > 
ians, publishers, and others. These talks con- 
tinued into lobbies and rooms and apparently 
will go on into local and state meetings in the 
fall. P 
A gift of nearly $700 to the Melcher Schal. 2 
arship Fund was announced. Of this, $533 
was given by librarians throughout the coun- `- 
try in memory of Mrs. Rlorence de Gorgoza, -© 


for many years the head of the Brownsville 
Junior Branch of the Br ooklyn Public Library. 





Representatives of a new weekly children’s 
program from CBS television to begin in the | 


fall sought the help of CSD during the con- L 


Marcia Brown, winner of this year's Caldecott Medal 


for Once a Mouse, autographs a copy of the book at 
the Scribner booth. i 











Donald Bonjour, a trustee of the Johnson County, Kan- 
sas, Library, interviews Sara Sexton of Geneva, Ohio, 
in the conference placement center. 


ference in selecting the books to be used on 
this program for children nine to eleven years 
old. The CSD committee will work with a 
Child Study Association committee in this 
selection. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


At the Library Administration Division 
membership meeting, Don Twiford, specialist, 
Program Organization Guidance and Counsel- 
ing Branch, U.S. Office of Education, spoke 
on various aspects of librarianship as a 
career. He stated that improvement of 
salaries, although important, is not sufficient 
to solve the problem of librarian shortage. He 
also stressed the fact that the improvement of 
the public image of the librarian is important 
and that librarians can best achieve this by 
being good librarians. 

Myrl Ricking, chief of In-Service Training 
and Personnel Control, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, stressed the present ALA recruiting 
network and the various materials presently 
available and indicated briefly what the pro- 
posed establishment of a full-time recruiting 
office is designed to achieve. Marion Sim- 
mons, chief of public relations at the New 
York Public Library, discussed the importance 
of self-criticism and self-inspection, emphasiz- 
ing that librarians should be ready to change 
procedures to suit the needs and desires of 
the consumer. 

A preconference institute on equipment, co- 
sponsored by Library Technology Project and 
the Buildings and Equipment Section of LAD, 
was held at the University of Miami. For the 
first time, library equipment was displayed 
by types of equipment instead of by manu- 
facturer. Problems concerning standards and 
specifications for metal and wood furniture 
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and problems of photocopying were discussed. 
A preconference Buildings Institute has been 
scheduled preceding the 1963 Chicago Con- 
ference. 

The Personnel Administration Section at 
its program meeting heard a panel discussion 
on “Keeping the Librarian’s Job Attractive,” 
with Rutherford D. Rogers, Library of Con- 
gress, as moderator. An appeal for classifica- 
tion and pay plans that will give the same 
recognition for growth in bibliographic skills 
as for development of administrative ability, 
the importance of continuous in-service train- 
ing for librarians in this age of rapidly grow- 
ing knowledge, the facts that responsibility and 
duty are the key to professionalism and that 
librarians make themselves vulnerable if they 
try to make themselves too attractive in terms 
of promotion and tenure, and service ratings 
as a means to better performance and morale 
if properly used were the points covered. 

The annual Friends of the Library luncheon 
featured Sir Edmund Hillary, speaking on his 
Himalayan Expedition, 1960-61. His talk was 
illustrated by color slides. An honorary mem- 
bership on the committee was conferred on 
Sir Edmund by Thomas Dreier. The “Friends 
of the Library” Manual was published in 
June; edited by Sarah Wallace, it is a project 
of this committee of the Public Relations Sec- 
tion. 

The Leaflets Committee of the Public Re- 
lations Section, subject to Section approval, 
will produce for distribution at the 1963 con- 
ference a leaflet tentatively titled “Partners 
in Public Relations,” which will outline the 
roles of the board of trustees and the librarian 
in public relations. For 1964, a leaflet on the 
use of radio and TV public service announce- 
ments has been proposed. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


At its luncheon meeting the Library Educa- 
tion Division discussed a national plan for 
library education. General support for devel- 
oping a plan that is sound, imaginative, and 
bold was evident. Reactions to the elements of 
such a plan, possible steps in developing and 
implementing it, and its overall objectives 
were registered, and at its final meeting, the 
board of directors approved the drafting of a 
proposal seeking support for its development. 

A follow-up of the request for information 
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for the preparation of the library education 
directory, now underway by the division and 
the Library Services Branch, will be mailed 
in September. The questionnaire on library 
school budgets and teaching loads will be sent 
to ALA-accredited library schools in October. 
In a session devoted largely to evaluation 
and planning, the LED board reaffirmed its 
belief in the importance of encouraging pro- 
grams of education for librarianship which 
are adequate in quantity and quality to under- 
gird the increasingly heavy demands upon 
professional library personnel. It also em- 
phasized the importance of coordinating all 
activities by the various groups concerned 
| with library education. 
_. A jointly sponsored program meeting, the 


| ite and Times of the Junior Librarian, was 


_a lively symposium, planned and presented 
by representatives of LED, the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table, and the Association of 
Amerivan Library Schools.—Sarah R. Reed. 

At a luncheon program meeting, the Teach- 
ers Section of LED heard a panel on the gen- 
eral topic of Field and Practice Work in Li- 
brary Education. Helen Hagan, Division of 
Librarianship, Emory University, Atlanta, dis- 
cussed values derived from visits to libraries. 
She described such teaching activities at 
Emory and explained that they have aban- 
doned both block visits by all students and 
faculty and visits within the basic administra- 
tion course in favor of scheduling one free 
afternoon each week when students visit li- 
braries and binderies in the area. Students 
have expressed appreciation of such a pro- 
gram because it provides an opportunity for 
them to see libraries they did not know 
existed, to observe theory in practice, to think 
about areas of specialization, and to develop 
heterogeneous students into a unified group. 

Jean Lowrie, Department of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, de- 
scribed Western’s program, including the 120- 
hour directed field practice and seminar, the 
directed teacher program in which students’ 
education is directed toward ways to work 
with teachers in schools, and the program of 
+ student teaching. Such practice and field work 
are carried on after students have had a core 
program. 

Robert R. Douglass, Graduate School of Li- 


brary Science, University of Texas, Austin, 


discussed the internship program at the uni- - 
versity. Since 1954 twenty-five interns have _ 
received benefits of this program. Interns are _ 
paid by the library receiving their services but `- 
never a full-time salary. The intern works on 
a high professional level, is considered as a 
staff member during his internship period, 
moves about in the various departments of | 
the library, spends from six to eleven months | 
in the internship, and supplements his practice 
with study and with discussions with the li- 
brary staff,_-Eunice H. Speer. | 














PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION vps 
Robert C. McClure, professor of law, Uni- .— 
versity of Minnesota, speaking on “Obscenity 
and the Law” to about 1000 people at the 
Public Library Association meeting, said that 
recent Supreme Court decisions lead him to. 
believe that soon no book of high social im 
portance will be legally censored and that only 
hard core pornography which has no socia 
value whatsoever will be censored constitu 
tionally. When this happens, the library will 
have a legal basis for answering individual 
or groups that ask the library to remove 
book because someone considers it obscene. 
At the second program meeting, three suc 
cessful ventures in cooperation were described 
The North Bay Cooperative Library System 
in California is a federation of independent 
libraries supported by Library Services Act 
funds serving many communities unable to _ 
support such library service from local re-  — 
sources. The Westchester Library System is = 
one of the New York state regional libraries 
receiving substantial grants-in-aid from the > 
state. It also is a federation of autonomous 
libraries but with a large central hook collec- =- 
tion and competent supervisory staff. The — 
Southwest Missouri Library Service is a non- ~ 
profit cooperative, supported by fees from 
member libraries, which catalogs and processes 
all books ordered by member libraries. Their — 
experience has shown that member libraries 
get better cataloging with books on the shelf 
sooner for less than the cost of separate cata- 
log departments in each library. . 
PLA will publish two issues of the division —. 
newsletter, Just Between Ourselves, in the 
coming year. The PLA Board of Directors : 
expressed its appreciation of the generosity o 
the Book-of-the-Month Club in expanding the : 
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awards to small libraries and agreed to assist 
in any way possible. The standards for small 
libraries as revised were approved by the 
board for publication in the fall. The stand- 
ards for bookmobile service will be submitted 
to the PLA board and interested libraries for 
comments; the committee plans to submit the 
final draft at the Midwinter Meeting. The 
standards for children’s services will be sub- 
mitted to the board by mail. 

County and regional librarians held an 
organizational meeting at which they agreed 
on a need for a committee within PLA to 
discuss mutual interests in cooperative public 
library practices. The PLA Board of Directors 
authorized the president to establish such a 
committee. 

About 200 members present at a meeting 
of the Armed Forces Librarians Section voted 
to recommend to the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission that a central national register of li- 
brarians be established and that librarians be 
placed on the critical list so that they may 
enter federal service at higher than base pay. 
At the program meeting three speakers dis- 
cussed different aspects of Management in 
Action in Armed Forces Libraries. Each of 
the armed services has issued directives to 
increase the quality and quantity of library 
work, The libraries have participated in local 
surveys designed to make their operations 
more efficient. Automation is being used prin- 
cipally by the Armed Services Technical In- 
formation Agency in the research and develop- 
ment programs. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


Three hundred librarians representing ref- 
erence service and library education met in 
a joint meeting of the American Association 
of Library Schools, the Library Education 
Division, and the Reference Services Division 
for a panel discussion of the teaching and 
practice of reference services. Full proceed- 
ings and papers of this joint meeting will ap- 
pear in the Journal of Library Education. 

RSD membership met Tuesday to hear their 
outgoing president’s annual report and their 
incoming president’s inaugural address. Presi- 
dent Julia Ruth Armstrong, in her report, 
pointed out that besides the normal continu- 
ing program this year, many members were 
involved in the development of a reference 
collection for the Library 21 exhibit. Miss 
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Armstrong also drew attention to the reprint 
of “Reference Books of 1961” from Library 
Journal and the division’s professional ex- 
hibit of the listed titles, made available with 
the cooperation of the publishers. Mrs. Frances 
B. Jenkins in her inaugural address men- 
tioned that membership interest had prompted 
her to appoint an Information Retrieval Com- 
mittee. 

The Interlibrary Loan Committee discussed 
standardization of photocopying procedures 
on the loan of journals and the problem of 
undergraduate loans. 

The History Section heard a panel discuss 
genealogical services in special, state, and 
public libraries. J. A. Reynolds, discussing 
heraldry, presented a list of recommended 
reference tools for library use. 

RSD’s Standards Committee clarified their 
approach to the development of standards for 
reference service. Samuel Rothstein and Henry 
Drennan will edit a proposal for presentation 
to the RSD board at the Midwinter Meeting. 

The RSD board took action on its field of 
responsibilities statement to cover the ques- 
tion of materials by adding: “Evaluation, se- 
lection, and interpretation of reference ma- 
terials.” 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


C. Sumner Spalding, chief of the Descrip- 
tive Cataloging Division of the Library of 
Congress, was appointed editor of the current 
revision of the ALA cataloging rules in a 
meeting of the Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee on June 16. Mr. Spalding succeeds Sey- 
mour Lubetzky, professor, School of Library 
Services, University of California, Los An- 
geles. Mr. Spalding expects to start work this 
summer and to present his completed draft to 
the Catalog Code Revision Committee by Mid- 
winter 1964. The final text should be in the 
hands of the ALA Editorial Committee by the 
summer of the same year. The project is being 
supported by a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources. The Catalog Code Revision 
Committee also considered certain points 
raised jointly by the Library of Congress and 
the Association of Research Libraries as to 
the economie feasibility of carrying out the 
principles agreed upon by the International 
Cataloguing Conference in Paris last October. 
The committee accepted the modifications 
suggested and approved a proposal for sub- 
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A postmortem on YASD’s book discussions——Kenneth 
Duchac of the Maryland Library Extension Division, 
general discussion leader, Sara Siebert, YASD president, 
and Mae Graham, Maryland Library Extension Division, 
who presided at the meeting. 


mission to the Library of Congress which 
would reduce the amount of changes for entry 
of institutions now entered under place. 

A statement of Preferred Practices in the 
Publication of Book Catalogs, the work of the 
Book Catalogs Committee, was approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Cataloging 
and Classifications Section and the Board of 
Directors of the Reference Services Division. 

The Library Binding Situation Today was 
the theme of a workshop held on June 16. The 
development of performance standards for li- 
brary binding and mending, repair, and pam- 
phlet binding problems were discussed. The 
work of the Library Technology Project in 
developing testing equipment to establish per- 
formance standards was explained and Jean 
E. Karl related the value of this project to 
book publishing, displaying a collection of 200 
recent titles in representative bindings. 

Applications of Advanced Data Processing 
Techniques to Libraries was the theme of a 
program meeting which reported on a study 
made at the Chicago Undergraduate Division 
of the University of Illinois. 

The Policy and Research Committee of the 
Acquisitions Section announced that the list 
of dealers in underdeveloped areas has been 
completed and that plans are being made for 
its publication. The Cost of Library Materials 
Index Committee approved the criteria sub- 
mitted for the preparation of a cost index for 
phonograph records and recommended that 
the index be completed. A cost index for 
West German publications was accepted, and 
plans to publish this index as well as ones 
in preparation for Danish and Mexican books 
were approved by the committee. Approval 


was extended for continuation of an index 


for rare books as well as for paperbacks. The 
Acquisitions Section Executive Committee ap- 
proved the project of the Bookdealer-Library 
Relations Committee to develop a set of stand- 
ards, 

The Copying Methods Section appointed a 
new committee in the field of photographic 
orders to develop a code of ethics beyond the 
regulation of copyright laws to work out a 
simplified procedure for making payments. 
The Miniaturizing of Library Materials was 
the subject of the Copying Methods Section’s 
program meeting. Herman H. Henkle de- 
scribed the extensive study made by the John 
Crerar Library prior to completing plans for 
its new building, to determine whether savings 
might be accomplished in housing the library 
collections if a substantial part of the ma- 
terials were converted to microfilm. It was 


found that for collections to be housed in the Os 
new building, the costs of construction would. H 
be one-fifth those of filming the collections. 


In the Serials Section, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Policy and Research Committee, 
a committee was established to investigate the 


means of acquisition of publications of United 


States congresses and conventions without | 
fixed headquarters. The Committee on the List 
of International Subscription Agents estab- 
lished uniform terminology and discussed re- 
visions of the final copy. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Serious talk about modern writers and their 
views of the world was sparked by Fred Shaw, 
University of Miami English professor and 


newspaper columnist, at the Young Adult 
Services Division program. Approaching the 
following discussion with Mr. Shaw’s warn- 
ing of the many problems which censorship 


creates, 350 librarians, at tables for ten each, 
considered a group of forty significant books, 
indicating their value for adults and voung 
adults. 

The Peace Corps session of the YASD- 
appointed subcommittee of the ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Committee indicated the ma- 
terials available for informing young people 
of what the Peace Corps has to offer. Cur- 


rently, relatively few librarians are requested —_ 


through the Peace Corps, but young people — | 
of many and varied skills, especially in teach- 


ing, are among requests from all over the 


world. The series of slides and the tape used 
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ATNA eer EERE AANA 


NEW OFFICERS AND COUNCILORS 


The results of the annual ALA election were an- 
nounced at the Miami Beach Conference. Fred- 
erick H. Wagman, director, University of Michi- 
gan Library, is first vice-president and president- 
elect. Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma State 
University, is second vice-president. 

Councilors elected for the term 1962-66 are: 
Eleanor E. Ahlers, school library supervisor, 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash- 
ington; Margaret C. Brown, chief, processing di- 
vision, Free Library of Philadelphia; Richard A. 
Farley, associate director, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Frances M. Grim, assistant county li- 
brarian, Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleve- 
land; Margaret C. Hannigan, senior librarian, 
Library Extension Division, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany; Winston R. Henderson, library 
director, Phoenix, Arizona, Public Library; Sara 
Jaffarian, coordinator of libraries, Lexington, 
Massachusetts, Publie Schools; Frank N. Jones, 
director, Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore; 
Marjorie Karlson, chief, Reference Department, 
Washington University Library, St. Louis; Kath- 
erine Laich, assistant city librarian, Los Ange- 
les; Alice Lohrer, associate professor, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Ilinois, 
Urbana; Mrs. Ruth O. Longworth, librarian, 
Montana State Library Commission, Missoula, 
Montana; John McDonald, associate director of 
libraries, Washington University Library, St. 
Louis; Stanley McElderry, college librarian, San 
Fernando Valley State College Library, North- 
ridge, California; Mrs. Mildred McKay, state li- 
brarian, New Hampshire State Library, Concord; 
Sister Jane Marie, head, Department of Librar- 
ianship, Our Lady of The Lake College, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Everett T. Moore, assistant univer- 
sity librarian, University of California Library, 
Los Angeles; J. Lester Nolan, associate director, 
Reference Department, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; Virginia L. Owens, senior field 
librarian, Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma 
City; Howard M. Smith, city librarian, Richmond, 
Virginia, Public Library; Robert L. Talmadge, 
director, Tulane University Library, New Orle- 
ans; Arnold H. Trotier, associate director, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana; Kenneth E, 
Vance, school library consultant, Bureau of School 
Services, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Elaine Von Oesen, extension services librarian, 
North Carolina State Library, Raleigh; and Elinor 
Yungmeyer, consultant, Library Services, Oak 
Park, [linois, Public Schools. eee 
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by Mrs. Anne Doyle, Peace Corps, Public 
Affairs Office, Washington, D.C., are available 
for borrowing by libraries and schools. 

YASD has prepared a list of 200 adult 
books in paperbound editions for the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce’s Good Reading 
for Youth project. Copies of the list are now 
available for Jaycee community book fairs. 

The YASD board has authorized plans for 
a list of Latin American materials and an 
annotated list of magazines for the high school 
age. 

ROUND TABLES 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Two program meetings furthered the aims 
of the round table in extending the knowledge 
of international library activity. The first 
brought together the three men who have 
been or are directors of the International 
Relations Office. Jack Dalton, Ray Swank, and 
the current director, Lester Asheim, shared 
responsibility for “Looking at the World from 
the ALA Office.” Their collective regard pro- 
vided a sharp summary of the nature and ex- 
tent of ALA’s participation in the interna- 
tional scene with emphasis on the increase in 
that participation during the last decade. 

In the second open meeting, Rae and 
Laurence Kipp discussed informally and 
brightly their joint efforts in estimating the 
long-term results of exchange of librarians be- 
tween India and the United States. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


The Junior Members Round Table, with 
the cooperation of the ALA Membership Com- 
mittee, sponsored a meeting for those attend- 
ing their first ALA conferenee. Areas covered 
in this orientation session were ALA—-What 
It Is and What It Does, ALA Headquarters 
Staff, Participating in ALA Activities, and 
The Conference Maze, with Emerson Greena- 
way, Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Ralph Shaw, 
and Lucile Nix speaking. At the annual ban- 
quet following a reception for ALA officers, 
young librarians, and other guests, JMRT 
members and guests heard Verner Clapp of 
the Council on Library Resources reminisce 
about what things were like when he first 
began his career as a librarian and discuss 
“What’s Ahead” for young librarians begin- 
ning their careers in the 1960's. sco 
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ALA Treasurer’s Report... by Arthur Yabrof o 


À Treasurer's Report which comes in the tenth 
month of the fiscal year is really too late to re- 
port on the last completed year (I did that at 
Midwinter) and a bit too early to report on the 
results of the current year, My report will there- 
fore be limited to pointing out a few significant 
trends and developments. 

The Association’s revenues for 1960-61 totaled 
about $2,225,000 from all sources. In the current 
year we expect to spend about $2,400,000 over- 
all. This is about $90 per member. 

For the General Fund alone our projected cur- 
rent year’s revenue is up $65,000, a 10 per cent 
increase, from $640,000 to $705,000. This in- 
_ crease is entirely due te increased receipts from 


membership dues. Personal memberships are up 
a $B] 000, about 20 per cent, to $283,000; and in- 
~-stitutional memberships are up $35,000, about 


40 per cent, to $117,000. This is a gratifying re- 
sponse to our higher dues schedule, but we are 
paying a price for it in the loss of some members 
-=the exact number will not be known until 
the end of the calendar year, One of our goals 
for 1962-63 should be to get these members back 
into the fold. 

A ten-year comparison shows an even more 
spectacular picture of growth. To cite just a few 
figures, between 1950 and 1960 our membership 
dues rose from $132,000 to $346,000, annual con- 
ference income from $31,000 to $112,000, and 
endowment income from $95,000 to $121,000. 
(Since we now estimate that the low point in 
endowment income will be about $98,000, we 
have come out of the venture of the headquarters 
building better than was expected, but we must 
now be concerned with building the endowment 
to its old level.) The total General Fund income 
rose from $294,000 to $700,000 in this ten-year 
period. 

I don’t want this report to appear more opti- 
mistic than the facts warrant. Not only have our 
expenditures increased in the same proportion 
as income, but we have had to practice consider- 
able self-discipline to keep them from going 
even higher. As I have reported before, the ex- 
penditure increases are mainly for staff salaries, 
reclassifications, staff pensions, operation of the 
new building, and installing an IBM system. 
This upward trend in the cost of these items will 
continue into the next year or two, but at a de- 
celerating pace. 

I have one important change in fiscal proce- 
dures to report. The Executive Board has adopted 
the following resolution: “Reso_vep, That the 
ALA Executive Board approves charging ‘sub- 
sidies’ and allocations for divisional periodicals, 





newsletters and presidential letters, and the ALA 
Bulletin to Publishing Funds beginning with > 
fiscal 1962-63, with the understanding that such 
charges will be made only when these do not 
endanger or reduce the program and operation 
of the ALA Publishing Department.” 

As a matter of policy we attempt to price our 


publications at cost. Despite this provision, we - 


have succeeded over a period of years in ac- 


cumulating a large cash balance, which now > 


stands at $169,000. The word “cost” as used in 
this policy is subject to several definitions. It 
could mean that each publication should be 
priced to return its own cost; or it could mean 
that the Publishing Department as a whole 
should attempt to break even; or it could mean 
that we will attempt to operate all ALA publish- 
ing, including the Bulletin and the divisional 


periodicals, at cost. I don’t know at this time > 
which definition will be accepted, but by this ac- - 


tion the Executive Board seems to be moving 
toward the last one—that of balancing Publish- 
ing Department surpluses (if any) against Bul- 
letin and divisional periodical subsidies. 

The short range effect of this action is to re- 
lease about $30,000 for general programs by 
charging publishing subsidies to Publishing in- 
stead of the General Fund. The long range ef- 
fect, we hope, will be to add flexibility to the 
publishing budget which will enable us to under- 
take worthwhile publishing ventures which will 
not necessarily pay for themselves. For several 
years the highest budget priority has been the 
expansion of divisional periodical publishing. 
This seems to be what the members want. It is 
not difficult to predict that one of the greatest 
areas of expansion in the next few years will be 


more and better divisional periodicals—if funds 


are available, 


At PEBCO’s preconference sessions here in — 


Miami Beach a balanced budget was approved © 


for presentation to the Executive Board on Sat- 


urday. Because of increased revenue from mem- 
bership dues and the transfer to publishing, the 
amount by which it was necessary to cut the 
budget requests was only $20,000. I say only 
$20,000 because any time our members cannot 
think up more good projects than we have money 
to pay for, ALA is really in a decline. On the 
other hand, if we have to cut out too much our 
members will lose interest. All in all, cutting 
out $20,000 is just about the right proportion of 
pain to pleasure in this best of all possible worlds 


especially as we hope to be able to reinstate — : 
some of the cut items if additional balances 
show up when we close the books in September. — 


eee 
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E the University of Chi- 


Two Revolutions and 
Their Consequences 


The Paperback in Our Contemporary Culture 


by Cyril O. Houle 


If the paperbound book were a new inven- 
tion, its popular acceptance in the last quar- 
ter-century would be a marvel of the age. An 
old and familiar commodity has suddenly 
taken on new life and meaning and, from the 
moment of its introduction, has continued 
to broaden and to deepen its influence. The 
reading habits of Americans have been 
changed, and so have all the complicated proc- 
esses of making, selling, and lending books. 
But the total impact of the paperback is as 
yet only dimly understood, though it is dis- 
cussed frequently in the book trade and has 
been dealt with occasionally in more general 
publications. Because ours is an age of tech- 


è Dr, Houle is pro- 
fessor of education at 


cago. This article was 
read as a paper at 
a conference on The 
Paperback in Educa- 
tion, sponsored by 
the University of 
Michigan and the 
American Book Pub- 
lishers Council and 
held at Ann Arbor February 21. Since this con- 
ference brought together a great deal of informa- 
tion about the use of paperbacks which has here- 
tofore been available only in scattered sources, 
two other papers heard during the day have been 
scheduled for future issues of the Bulletin—one 
by Mrs. Roberta Keniston, head of the University 
of Michigan Undergraduate Library, the other by 
Robert Marshall, who has a bookshop in Ann 
Arbor, on the paperback and the college book- 
store. Publishers’ Weekly of March 12 has a 10- 
page report on the conference. 
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nological innovation, we expect major con- 
sequences to flow only from new inventions, 
and therefore the deep influence of the paper- 
bound book has not been widely recognized. 

Another reason for this state of affairs is 
that those who deal professionally with books 
have not been conditioned by their history to 
the happy situation in which they find them- 
selves. They are traditionally the gloomiest 
of people, with the possible exception of 
farmers. Moreover, their skill with words 
helps them to bewail their fate with elo- 
quence. Nothing quite touches the heart so 
much as hearing a publisher describe his 
pitiful plight over his second double Gibson 
at the Union League Club——uniess it is listen- 
ing to a bookseller telling you that the in- 
crease in his gross income is nowhere near 
as great as it should be or a librarian dem- 
onstrating the fact that his new appropriation 
is far from adequate. 


25 years of paperbound books 


But it requires iron-willed determination to 
maintain an attitude of despair as one con- 
siders the rise of the paperbound book. Con- 
sider what the pessimist must face as he con- 
templates paperbound books. Although the 
modern paperback movement is less than 25 
years old, there are now almost 15,000 titles 
in print. The number issued increases each 
year, with 1961 producing a total of 3750 
new titles. In 1960, 318,890,000 paperbound 
books were sold. Between 1954 and 1960, 
the revenue from all kinds of paperbound 
books increased 130 per cent. 

Consider also how much the whole book 
world has grown. In 1950, just over eleven 
thousand different trade book titles were 
issued; in 1961, there were just over eighteen 
thousand. Including all kinds of books for 
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which data are gathered, approximately 
$575,000,000 was spent in 1954 and approx- 
imately $1,125,000,000 in 1960, an increase 
of 96 per cent. (This latter figure is made all 
the more impressive by the steady decline in 
the average price of a book; it is now only 
67.5¢.) The circulation of public libraries re- 
cently has begun to increase rapidly, recover- 
ing from its decline in the nineteen-forties. 
In 1950, the circulation per capita was 3.4 
volumes; by 1956, it had risen to 4.2 vol- 
umes; sampling studies indicate that it has 
continued to rise. During the nineteen-fifties, 
the amount of money spent for books and 
maps increased more rapidly than did that 
for magazines, newspapers, and sheet music, 
for admission to spectator sports, for partici- 
pation in commercial amusements, or for 
radio and television receivers, records, and 
musical instruments. In fact, of the whole 
range of consumer expenditures in the leisure- 
time category, the only one whose growth has 
greatly exceeded that of books and maps is 
radio and television repair! 

The future looks so bright as to be daz- 
zling. A report commissioned by the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute and carried out by 
Stanley B. Hunt and Associates has predicted 
that the number of books sold will increase 
from its average of 947,000,000 copies in 
1958 and 1959 tc 1,200,000,000 copies in 
1965. The greatest increases will be in paper- 
bound books: texts, adult or juvenile trade 
books, or other kinds of volumes.? Further- 
more, Edward E. Booher, president of Mc- 
.Graw-Hill and of the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, estimated last year that 
the number ofe books sold will rise to 
2,900,000,000 in 1985. It is hard to find a ray 


of gloom anywhere. 


Why the rising tide? 

The mass-distriouted paperback is not the 
only cause of this rising tide of books. Pub- 
lishers and distributors have been far more 
imaginative in taking advantage of social 
trends than anyone, even as late as the nine- 
teen-thirties, could have predicted. Many in- 
novations have been made: book clubs, 
greater coordination of promotion, new pub- 


* American Library and Book Trade Annual, 1961 
(New York: Bowker, 1960), p. 65-71. 
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lishers, new ideas about approaching spe- 
cialized groups, direct-mail selling, massive 
advertising campaigns, and new vigor in the 
public libraries. But of these and many other 
new ventures, none has been more basic to 
all other aspects of the industry than the 
paperbound book. 

A quarter-century ago, trade books were 
sold almost entirely by bookstores, which 
could usually be found in only two sorts of 
places. The first was wherever there was a 
cluster of people who had built up the habit 


-of reading. These enclaves, entirely sur- 


rounded by foreign, non-book-reading terri- 
tory, were made up chiefly of college and 
university communities and of avant-garde 
districts such as Greenwich Village and its 
imitators. The second place where a book- 
store could be found was in the central sec- 
tion of a city with a population large enough 
so that, while the percentage of bookbuyers 
was small, the actual number was big enough 
to permit the bookseller to survive. Outside 
these two locations there stretched a waste- 
land thinly supplied with books and relieved 
only by a public library system without the 
resources to provide adequate service. 

And yet the number of Americans able to 
read books had been increasing steadily be- 
cause of the spread of the educational sys- 
tem. Enrollments in high school doubled in 
every decade, and the colleges and universi- 
ties grew rapidly. Many of the newly edu- 
cated retained their interest in reading and 
satisfied it in the only way available to 
them (particularly in the depression years) 
by borrowing books from publie libraries. 
The actual number of books they circulated 
in 1939 was higher than it was in 1950 and 
the per capita circulation was much greater.? 
But in the nineteen-thirties the publishers and 
bocksellers had not yet learned how to serve 
the increasing potential market. O. H. 
Cheney, in his masterful Economic Survey of 
the Book Industry, published in 1931 and 
only recently reissued by Bowker, said that 
every aspect of book publication and distri- 
bution needed rehabilitation, for “there are 
no longer within [the book industry] the 
necessary powers of self-regeneration which 


? American Library and Book Trade Annual, 1961, 
p. 6. 
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could revive its prosperity if it is left to take 
its course in the next few years” (page 321). 


And then came Pocket Books 


It is against this backdrop, only slightly 
relieved by returning prosperity, that we 
should view the introduction of the modern 
paperbound book in 1939, when Pocket 
Books issued its first ten titles. Red Arrow 
Books soon followed and, before the year 
was over, Penguin Books had opened its first 
American sales office. In the United States, 
as earlier in Great Britain, the new ventures 
had an immediate success. | 


Paperbound books were’ not new in 1939.. 


As Frank L. Schick has demonstrated in The 
Paperbound .Book in America (Bowker, 
1958), there had been two earlier paperback 
movements of substantial size, the first be- 
ginning in 1835 and the second in 1870. 
Moreover, throughout the nineteen-thirties 
there had been ventures which, in one way 
or another, used all of the ingredients of the 
formula which was to prove so successful in 
1939. As has been noted, there were no tech- 
nical innovations, in the same sense that the 
invention of the telegraph, the telephone, the 
radio, or television started other great eras 
in the advance of communication. The paper- 
bound book, though it has been aided since 
by technological refinements in printing and 
binding processes, had been around for a 
long time. 

Despite this fact, the paperback has now 
passed through two revolutions in the space 
of less than a quarter-century. The first was 
the widespread sale of very inexpensive pa- 
perbacks through mass markets, beginning in 
1939 and continuing unabated to the present 
time. The second was the publication and 
distribution, chiefly through bookstores, of 
somewhat more expensive paperbacks, begin- 
ning in the early nineteen-fifties. The full 
effects of this second revolution are being felt 
only now by the book industry. Each of these 
revolutions has influenced the other, and they 
tend to merge at the edges, but essentially 
they are separate. 


The First Revolution—Mass-Marketed 
Paperbacks 


The contribution of the first revolution was 
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that it broke through the confines of earlier. 
bookselling, carrying it far beyond the in- 
tellectual enclaves and the downtown sections 
of large cities. Books became available every- 
where, carried by the trucks of the magazine 
distributors to places no farther away from 
most Americans than the nearest business dis- 
trict and open to serve him from early morn- 
ing to late evening, whenever the impulse to 
read was felt. In fact, books are now not 
merely available; they intrude themselves 
upon the attention. There are at least 95,000 
such outlets, and the Drug Trade News has 
become an established source of literary in- 
formation. Moreover these books were made 
radically cheaper by the use of reprints, by 
large-scale print orders, by cheaper paper, by 
modified printing processes, and by adhesive 
bindings. (This last is called “perfect” bind- 
ing. The word “perfect” is always put in 
quotation marks to show that the binding is 
not perfect.) For many Americans it is now 
cheaper to buy a book than to pay transporta- 
tion to the library to borrow it free. _ 

But when books are selected by truckdriv- 
ers and sold by drug and grocery clerks, the 
net effect is to put the ancient profession of 
bookselling into the hands of those who have 
no tradition to sustain them and who con- 
sider a book to be simply another commodity, 
just like the adjacent cans of beans or boxes 
of baby powder. Now the selling of beans is 
an honorable occupation but not one which 
has much tradition or requires much knowl- 
edge. The use of the product is simple, there 
are several varieties, the price is fixed, and 
the seller needs to have no intimate knowl- 
edge of the contents of the gan, the technical 
processes involved, or the reputation of the 
maker. To precisely this state has the sale of 
books come in most of the places in this 
country where books are sold. 


Neighborhood booksellers 


If anyone doubts this fact, let him go out 
to talk with the store managers and clerks 
concerned and see what wares they have on 
their shelves. In the early part of January, 
some friends and I did so, in eight different 
neighborhood locations in Chicago and its 
suburbs. While these outlets cannot be said 
to be an adequate or a representative sample, 
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the talks with their proprietors were interest- 
ing and illuminating. 

Everybody interviewed thought of the pa- 
perback as simply another item of merchan- 
dise. In four stores, it was believed that the 
sale of books was noi even profitable, partly 
because of theft and partly because of over- 
head costs. A few patrons expect books, so 
they are kept. One manager said he allowed 
them to remain because they are on a rack 
and do not take shelf space. Cigarettes, he 
said, are much more profitable, particularly 
because their purchasers often buy other 
items also; bookbuyers don’t. 

Censorship is a live issue in these eight 
stores. One pharmacist said that vigilante 
citizen groups monitored his shelves, keeping 
out not only sexy novels but also books on 
birth control; he resented the latter action, 
but felt he could do nothing about it. Some 
proprietors do take a stand. As one clerk put 
it, “Mr Rosenthal don’t allow no dirty books 
in here.” The truckdriver is believed, rightly 
or wrongly, to have orders to push the “dirty 
stuff.” One store owner said, “I’m close to a 
school and they don’t bring me too many bad 
ones, because of the kids.” In two stores, the 
proprietor goes to the rack after the truck- 
driver leaves, removes the books with lurid 
covers, puts them under the counter, and 
later returns them as unsalable. These men 
are obviously not aware of a fact long known 
to connoisseurs of paperbacks—celebrated 
sex novels, such as Lolita, Tropic of Cancer, 
or Memoirs of Hecate County, can usually 
be detected by the chasteness of their covers. 


Wide range of choice 


But while the paperback patron cannot 
expect much understanding and sympathetic 
guidance to the world of books at the corner 
drugstore, he does find there a slightly 
greater range of choice than is sometimes 
realized. In the eight stores visited, the num- 
ber. of books available ranged from 44 to 130, 
with an average of 89. Using an admittedly 
subjective classification, the books then on 
sale at the typical store could be distributed 
as follows: light fiction, 44; substantial fic- 
tion, 13; self-improvement, 5; inspirational, 
4; biography and autobiography, 5; cartoon 
books, 2; national and world affairs, 9; sport, 


1; reference works, 3; and other nonfiction, 
3. No store had more than one of these cate- 
gories blank. If this sample is typical, it 
rather effectively disposes of the frequently 
expressed view that such outlets contain only 
cheap fiction and how-to-do-it books. 

Furthermore, all but one of the stores fill 
special requests for particular books; in the 
remaining store the matter just hadn’t come 
up yel. The method of handling such re- 
quests is cumbersome. The driver is told of 
the special order on his next visit and on the 
following one he brings the book. The delay 
is from one to two months—but who has not 
had to wait that long occasionally for a book 
at a very good bookstore or a library? 

Here we have a portrait, warts and all, of 
the way the first paperback revolution now 
looks to the consumer and the new bookseller. 
To people in the book trade it is apparent 
that, after the early sensational rise, the in- 
crease in sales of mass-market paperbacks 
has gradually slowed down. The number of 
new titles and the volume of receipts still 
increase each year, but both are less than the 
increases for the industry as a whole. The 
number of copies sold actually declined 
slightly in 1960. 


The change in viewpoint 


So far as these books are concerned, the 
chief change since 1952 has been in the view- 
point adopted toward them by both the public 
and the professionals. In that year paper- 
backs were under the same kind of wide- 
spread attack as has been leveled continu- 
ously against television. This attack came 
even from the halls of Congress. The flashi- 
ness and cheapness of approach of many pub- 
lishers made it seem that the men of Publish- 
ers’ Row were aping the men of Madison 
Avenue. But the thoughtful leaders of the 
book trade had a deeper fear. Perhaps the 
economics of book publishing, especially as 
carried out by a highly individualized and 
competitive industry, would lead to fewer 
and fewer original and creative works, until 
only those books which could meet the test 
of the mass market would be published. 

_ Two addresses delivered at the University 
of Illinois in 1953 caught the mood of the 
moment with exactness. Robert W. Frase of 
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the American Book Publishers Council, after 
going into the economics of publishing, con- 
cluded by saying: 


The question is .. . whether the relatively small 
circulation of creative and thoughtful and thor- 
ough writing in books will continue to be able to 
perform its traditional role in the face of the 
ever-growing pressure on time for reading, re- 
flection, and thinking, including the pressures 
from the mass output of the other communica- 
tions industries.§ 


Harold Guinzburg of Viking Press, taking 
what he said was “the gloomiest view possi- 
ble,” asked his listeners to contemplate a situ- 
ation in which 


all but a handful of our books were published 
under the new mass-sale policy and distributed 
by the new Big Business methods, which require 
large capital and which will not consider for pub- 
lication any book which does not have a huge 
sales potential. We might still have theoretical 
free enterprise in the book business and free 
speech in books. ... But the undeniable value of 
diversity would ... have suffered a tremendous 
blow, for some of the finest contributions to 
knowledge and aesthetic entertainment could not 
possibly be expected to sell hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies.* 


The Second Revolution—‘“Quality” 
Paperbacks 


Even as these gentlemen spoke, the second 
paperbound book revolution had begun, and 
its effect has been to solve the problem they 
identified. A few leading trade book and uni- 
versity publishers had already realized that 
the gap between the mass paperbacks and the 
hardbound books might be filled by books 


which could retail in the one- to four-dollar 


bracket, which could justify that price by 


their superior content, design, paper, and 
binding, and which could be supported eco- 
nomically by the sale of far fewer copies than 
was possible for the mass paperbacks. More- 
over, the sales of serious titles in the cheaper 
series showed that a substantial public for 
such books was developing. 


3 American Library and Book Trade Annual, 1961, 
p. 72-73. 

*“Fconomic Trends in Trade Book Publishing,” 
Books and the Mass Market (Urbana: Univ. of Dli- 
nois Pr., 1953), p. 42, 16-17. 
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The beginning of the second revolution 
cannot be established as accurately as that of 
the first, but if a single date has to be chosen 
it might be April 1953 when Doubleday is- 
sued the first volumes in the Anchor Series. 

The chief change of the second revolution 
has been qualitative. It is true that, from 
1952 to 1960, the volume of sale of quality 
paperbounds increased 787.9 per cent, but 
even in the latter year the amount was still 
only about $9.5-million as contrasted with 
$71-million for the mass-market paperbacks. 
The sale of the quality paperbound is ex- 
pected to increase faster than that of any 
other kind of book. It is predicted that in 
1965 17,000,000 copies will be sold. This 
contrasts with 340,000,000 mass-market pa- 
perbacks. But in terms of the number of differ- 
ent titles available the quality paperbounds 
are increasing rapidly. In 1958, there were 
586 new titles, in 1961 there were 1120. In 
addition, there has been a marked growth in 
the number of paperbound textbooks, partic- 
ularly at the college level. As a result of these 
trends, the quality paperbounds now cover a 
wide range of content, not excluding Zen 
Buddhism, existentialism, medieval philos- 
ophy, and Ionesco. 


Bookstore revival 


One important consequence of the second 
paperbound book revolution has been the 
revitalization of the bookstore. Before 1953, 
bookstores tended to admit paperbacks only 
very gingerly, although the college bookstores 
did stock titles which made a special appeal 
to their clientele. The quality paperbacks 
rolled away the opposition and the typical 
bookstore today has admitted them to full 
citizenship.» Meanwhile, the special paper- 
back bookstore is now a widespread phenom- 
enon throughout the country, and at its best 
it carries forward the traditions of the craft. 
At the new store in Grand Central Station, 
for example, Henry Bluestone, the manager, 
says, “Believe it or not, right here in the 
middle of New York my wife and I have a 
real personal contact with many customers. 


8 This fact is not universally true. Within the last 
three months, I browsed in a large general bookshop 
whose clerks professed to be scarcely aware of “the 
little paperbacks.” True, it was in Boston. 
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Often they bring in books for us to read.” 


The Two Revolutions Mesh 


Wherever the quality paperbacks have gone, 
they have taken the mass-market paperbacks 
with them. As the two revolutions have been 
worked out, they have come to have greater 
and greater interaction with one another. The 
mass market of the first demonstrated and 
helped to create the possibility of the second. 
But the quality paperbounds have also had a 
profound influence on those of lesser price 
by greatly enlarging the scope of content 
available and, in some cases, demonstrating 
far more sizable seles than anyone had ex- 
pected. The publishers of the less expensive 
books have been encouraged thereby to 
broaden their range of coverage to include 
books they would not earlier have contem- 
plated and to improve the general quality of 
their lists. Indeed, The New York Times re- 
cently noted, “Privately some publishers are 
saying that the long-term future of the mass- 
market paperback may lie in non-fiction, even 
of relatively serious content.” 

The line which separates the two kinds of 
paperbacks is beginning to be less clear-cut. 
There is now a fairly continuous range of 
prices, just as there.is with hardbound books. 
Even the methods of distribution may, in 
time, be much more uniform than they now 
are. But the second revolution is still im mid- 
course and its ultimate patterns are not yet 
established. Forty-one new publishers entered 
this market in 1961 and many more will do 
so. Some publishers seem to be engaged in 


dumping operations, flooding the market with. 


their backlists of hardbound books. Already 
when we enter ‘a bookstore we expect to feel 
crowded by the narrowness of the aisles and 
overpowered by the volume of merchandise 
on display. At some time in the future—and 
the moment may be close at hand—the qual- 
ity paperback market may be glutted by over- 
supply, and drastic measures may be required. 


The bookseller’s job 


Most bookstores show, by the selection and 
display of their wares, that they have not yet 
learned to cope with the problem of an over- 
supply of titles. On what principles should 
the bookseller select the books he will stock? 


The traditional principles of choice seem to 
be best—demand, a knowledge of the inter- 
ests of his clientele, and personal enthusiasm 
for titles he thinks are important. Why then 
do so many booksellers make their choice 


wholly on the basis of publishers, admitting 


some and excluding others, regardless of the 
merits of their individual books? 

Equally important, why are books pre- 
sented to the patron according to series rather 
than acccrding to topic? Such practices are 
said to be brought about by the blandish- 
ments of publishers’ representatives and to be 
justified by the demands of mass merchandis- 
ing. Perhaps the influence of the historical 
precedent lingers on. In the old days when 
Modern Library, Everyman, and World’s 
Classics were the only inexpensive books, they 
were carefully segregated. But when most 
books come in series form, to separate each 
from the other constitutes the major principle 
of book arrangement—and one which is, on 
the whole, unattractive to the patron. If he is 
interested in a given subject, he does not want 
to hopscotch down the shelves looking up ar- 
bitrary numbers assigned by various publish- 
ers in arder to sift the few books which inter- 
est him from the vast quantities which do not. 
Impulse buying is also likely to be increased 
by subject grouping, for such a practice will 
bring together in enticing conjunction all of 
the books in which the patron might be inter- 
ested. Books grouped by subject have a far 
more pleasing and attractive variety of format 
than do books grouped by series. Moreover, 
weeding out of duplicate titles will reduce the 
problem of glut. The bookseller may choose 
one edition of Madame Bovary, Walden, or 
Barchester Towers and, by eliminating the 
others, make room for several other titles. 
Supermarkets (which have certainly met the 
test of mass merchandising) do not group 
groceries by manufacturers. Why then should 
booksellers turn their back on their long tra- 
dition of selecting and presenting books? 


Changing Character of Library Service 


Tc own a book is usually more pleasant 
and profitable than to borrow it, and the in- 
expensiveness of the paperback has made the 
building of personal libraries more popular 
than it used to be. Also, the tradition of re- 
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spect for books dies hard, so that people are 
likely to pass along to others a fifty-cent paper- 
back but to throw away a fifty-cent magazine. 

One possible consequence of the two paper- 
bound book revolutions therefore might have 
been the disappearance of the public library, 
presumably after a long period of genteel de- 
cay. As has already been noted, however, the 
circulation of the public library, after first 
declining in response to the onslaught of both 
television and the paperbacks, has rebounded 
with great resilience. A study reported by the 
American Library Association on January 1 
of this year showed that adult book circula- 
tion in a selected group of public libraries 
had increased 29 per cent in the last five 
years. There has also been a long and steady 
rise in juvenile circulation. 

The changes in the character of service of 
public libraries have been even more signif- 
icant than the changes in circulation. When 
Thoreau was asked at the table what dish. he 
preferred, he answered, “The nearest.” Many 
Americans choose their books on the same 
principle. Since they do not care what they 
read, they might as well go to the corner 
drugstore or borrow a paperback from a 
neighbor’s collection. But if they know what 
they want or if they need a variety of sources, 
they must turn usually to the library. The 
patrons of libraries are therefore more pur- 
poseful users of books than they used to be. 
The public library has moved back toward 
its original purpose of being primarily an in- 
strument of individualized education. The re- 
cent ALA study says that “circulation growth 
is far greater in nonfiction than in fiction” 
and that “reading emphasis has shifted to- 
wards art, music, and political affairs with 
much greater interest being shown in science 
and technology.’® 


The Reason for the Revolutions 


The paperback revolutions, as well as many 
other changes in the book world, were 
brought about by the realization of publishers 
that the rising educational level of the popu- 
lation provided them with bright new oppor- 
tunities. Of all the factors which distinguish 


In one library in Massachusetts, there is a strong 
new interest in touch football. 
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readers from nonreaders, the most significant 
is level of formal education, a fact which has 
been confirmed by so many studies as to be 
universally accepted. The level of education 
is, to be sure, a correlate and not necessarily 
a cause of reading. A strongly culture-cen- 
tered home, for example, may be the stimulus 
to both college attendance and lifetime read- 
ing habits. But despite all of the anecdotal 
evidence which may be cited to the contrary, 
most of us continue to believe that the class- 
room and the cultural atmosphere of a school 
or college profoundly affect the future rela- 
tionship of students to books. The student 
who has had a sound education will have ac- 
quired the habit of reading, will have a large 
and deep range of interests, will know that 
books can make his life richer. and will be 
aware that education is itself an entree to a 
larger culture. 

If the past development of the paperback 
gives rise to satisfaction, any estimate of the 
future must give rise to hope. We all know 
(as taxpayers, if for no other reason) that the 
number and percentage of young people stay- 
ing in high school and going on to college is 
rising rapidly. In 1940, the average American 
adult had completed about eight-and-a-half 
years of schooling; by 1959 he had com- 
pleted more than eleven years; and it is esti- 
mated that by 1980 he will have had more 
than a high school education. 

The rise in the educational level has both 
caused and been accompanied by other major 
changes in the way of life of modern Ameri- 
cans. Most of them are far better educated 
than were their parents, and therefore they 
have opportunities and problems for which 
their homes could not prepare them. The 
parents of most adult Americans lived (either 
here or abroad) in conditions of actual or 
relative poverty, in highly restricted environ- 
ments, working twelve to fourteen hours a 
day, with material resources which permitted 
them to plan only from day to day, with no 
cultural or intellectual interests, and follow- 
ing peasant customs. The sons and daughters 
of these people have their own homes or are 
buying them, move about with ease from one 
part of the country to the other, work no 
more than eight hours a day five days a week, 
have an economic margin which permits them 
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to plan their purchases, have electrical and 
mechanical facilities which greatly ease their 
work, have aspirations to live a life which 
has at least some elements of grace, dignity, 
and attractiveness, are generally aware of the 
broad world of culture though they may not 
share in it, and try to embody and preach to 
their children some of the refinements of so- 
cial custom and usage. These are the people 
who have brought abcut the great growth of 
reading in our time. 

Most such people, however, still are not 
being reached by even the expanded book 
market. The ability to read is a necessary 
but not a sufficient cause for the continuing 
purchase and use of books. Many studies 
show how shallow are the reading’ habits of 
Americans. It is worthy of note, however, 
that to the leaders of the book world such 
figures seem to serve increasingly as chal- 
lenges and not barriers, as opportunities and 
not obstacles. 

The successes of the past quarter-century 
are beginning to make such leaders realize 
how large and diverse a potential market they 
now possess. When only a few people went to 
a college, its curriculum could be simple. 
When many go, it must be complex. In 1862, 
a university might have 15 faculty members 
and 40 courses. In 1962, it might have 800 
faculty members and 1800 courses. So it is 
with the world of books. As the market en- 
larges, it becomes more complex. A hundred 
years ago, the demand for paperbacks could 
largely be satisfied by Beadle’s Dime Novels; 
today fifteen thousand titles are not enough. 


Further paperback advances 


In addition to the continuance of present 
trends, the further advances of the market for 
paperbound books—indeed, for all books— 
very probably will come about in three dif- 
ferent ways. ; 

One will be through further innovations in 
publishing and distribution. A large number 
of new publishing ventures with fresh ideas 
and novel approaches will appear, each of 
them built on the confident expectation that a 
honeymoon with paperbacks will soon turn 
into a harvest moon. The total potential mar- 
ket is now so large that even small segments 
of it are worth serving. Behind locked doors 


in Manhattan and elsewhere, bold ideas are 
already on the drawing boards, and new mer- 
chandising ideas are being developed. Vigor 
and ingenuity characterize the book business 
of today. 

A second hope for an increased use of 
books is expressed by all those who are trying 
to help children and young people achieve 
lifetime reading habits. In schools and col- 
leges, this goal has always been implicit, but 
we have learned that if it is not aimed at di- 
rectly, the results are uncertain. Research on 
the reading habits of both undergraduates 
and graduates has forced American educa- 
tors to consider ways in which that perform- 
ance might be improved. There are now un- 
der way many efforts to achieve that end at 
every level of the formal education system. 

Everyone interested in books realizes how 
closely their use is related to the work of 
schools and colleges, but the importance of 
adult educational institutions in this respect 
is as yet understood only by public librarians 
—and not by all of them! Programs of con- 
tinuing learning are burgeoning all over the 
country. Essentially they are local in scope, 
building their offerings around the interests 
and concerns of their communities, and suc- 
ceeding or failing largely in terms of the qual- 
ity of local leadership. Often they are not 
book-oriented, partly because the books they 
need do not exist or are not available. 

Childhood may be the best time to instill a 
love of reading, but that love may lie dor- 
mant in adulthood and need the awakening 
stimulus of a shared group activity. More- 
over, many of the most eager adult students 
did not have their desire to learn awakened 
until maturity. These facts suggest that the 
present deep interest in developing lifetime 
reading habits among children might well be 
broadened into an inquiry as to how these 
habits can be nurtured in adulthood. 


Other views of the revolutions 


A friend of mine recently observed that 
whereas the ancients examined the entrails of 
birds to discover signs and portents, the mod- 
erns merely consult their own visceral sensa- 
tions. He was not speaking of the literature 
describing the two paperback revolutions, but 
he might well have been. There are a few 
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solid contributions, such as the book by Mr. 
Schick, but they shine very brightly in the 
encircling gloom. 

In one of the special Sunday supplements 
which paperback publishers are now wealthy 
enough to support by their advertising, the 
writer of the leading article adopted a pes- 
simistic view. The distribution of paperbound 
books, he pointed out, has not yet changed 
the nature of all mankind. Paperbacks are 
widely available, but Americans still get di- 
vorces, commit crimes, and become insane. 
We now have books en masse, but universal 
wisdom, temperance, justice, and courage still 
elude us. Countless titles are now available, 
but their publishers have issued them to make 
a profit, and no act which flows from such a 
motive can have the proper social benefit. 

Moving on through the pages of the supple- 
ment, one finds another author who argues 
that the paperbound book is a-unifying world 
force, building his case on an analysis of the 
shelves of his teen-age son; a bookseller in a 
paperback store who has concluded from a 
study of his customers that they are “about 
the most erudite readers in the world”; a de- 
tailed survey based wholly on personal remi- 
niscence that the only hardbound book read- 
ers these days are people who are too im- 
patient or too fastidious to wait for paper- 
backs; and a statement by a faculty member 
who, after observing his own college store, 
concluded that this is “the generation of the 
paperbound library.” 

Authors in more substantial journals also 
confuse the limits of their own experience 
with the limits of the world. One of the 
brightest luminaries in the book trade once 
advanced the theory that to the modern mind 
the paperback symbolizes voluntary rather 
than dutiful reading; his data consisted of 
the offhand comment of a son of a friend. A 
leading educator has announced in the title 
of his paper that the paperback is “The Best 
Invention Since the Sandwich,” a parallel 
which he does not explain and which strikes 
me as being as inappropriate as it is inele- 
gant. He does say that “the paperback is a 
long intellectual drink in a Dixie cup,” the 
point here being that “the buyer drinks in 
the author’s message and may throw away 
the cup.” 
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Two lines of reasoning 


There are, as a matter of fact, two all-pur- 
pose, ever-ready answers to the question: 
“Have paperbound books improved the qual- 
ity of American life?” These two have served 
for more than a century, but are still in daily 
use. 

The first one runs this way: People who 
pay money or go to the trouble of borrowing 
books read them. Reading is good for every 
individual who undertakes it. If he is reading 
worthwhile material, his knowledge and his 
competence will be increased. If he is reading 
trivial material, he is keeping alive a valuable 
skill which can be used later for more pur- 
poseful ends. Any society is made up of the 
individuals who compose it. As they are im- 
proved so is society. Therefore, paperbound ° 
books have had a great positive influence. 

The second line of reasoning is as follows: 
Reading is useful only if it is pursued with 
purpose and dedication. The flooding of the 
market with books which everyone knows to 
be tawdry and trivial debases both the taste 
and the ability to read and gives a spurious 
sense of virtue and accomplishment. Any so- 
ciety is made up of the individuals who com- 
pose it. As they are debased so is society. 
Therefore, paperbound books have had a 
great negative influence. 

As these two stand, they are much too bald. 
Let me suggest the kind of spice whiclr needs 
to be added to get into the literary journals. 
Frank L. Schick quotes one authority as say- 
ing of the dime novels of a century ago, 
“There are millions today who, in their youth, 
have seen the stirring of an undreamed-of 
thing in these pages and have witnessed the 
gates of the imagination folding back show- 
ing a brave new world.” Of precisely the 
same phenomena another authority observed: 
“(Their] romantic sensationalism . . . flour- 
ished like a huge fungus for half a century 
and rotted speedily when its nutriment 
drained away. Out of its fragments was to 
spring another fungus... [flourishing] un- 
der the name of pulp paper fiction” (page 
51). 

No harm is done by such broad pronounce- 
ments; they often give rise to innocent mer- 
riment. But they highlight the fact that those 
who work with books, particularly with 
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paperbound books, still know very little about 
the fundamental nature and effect of their in- 
dustry. Almost any kind of a value judgment 
is equally valid—and equally suspect. The 
only reliable data on the effect of the paper- 
back on contemporary society have to do with 
the matters already dealt with in this paper: 
the shifts in the number and kinds of books 
available and the changing nature of the in- 
stitutions which provide them. Since reading 
is a major habit, and libraries, bookstores, 
and other media of distribution are signifi- 
cant American enterprises, the charting of 
sales and circulation is, of itself, important. 
But it is not enough. 


More profound questions to answer 


To go deeper is to confront four questions 
which are easy to ask but hard to answer: 
Are the books read? Do they change the 
reader? Is the change the one intended? Is 
the change good? These, in turn, give rise to 
clusters of other questions. Here are a few 
examples: Are paperbacks more likely or less 
likely to be read by their purchasers than 
hardbound books? (You may think the an- 
swer is obvious: if so, try introducing the 
question as a topic of discussion with any 
group of book-minded people. Every such de- 
bate in my experience has ended in a draw.) 
Do the changes in the reader which can be 
discerned by tests or interviews reflect the 
true changes which have been brought about 
within him? Does superficial recreational 
reading aid, destroy, or leave unchanged the 
capacity to do purposeful reading? 

Ever since the late nineteen-twenties, a few 
social scientists, librarians, educators, and 
other research-oriented people have addressed 
themselves to such questions as these, and the 
results of these scattered efforts have been 
illuminating. At least we know how much 
more we need to know. 


Conclusions 


Until precise, subtle, and comprehensive 
studies are available, conclusions must be 
based on such inferences as can be drawn 
from sale and circulation figures. These, as 
we have seen, are staggering. Since 1930, the 
number of books and pamphlets sold has in- 


creased eleven times more rapidly than has’ 


the population. The two paperback revolu- 
tions and the other developments which ac- 
companied them have enabled the book, the 
earliest instrument of depersonalized mass 
communication, to grow even more rapidly in 
recent years than its modern rivals. 

I hope that this fact indicates the desire 
among more and more Americans to express 
their own individualities and, as Dan Lacy 
has put it, to maintain an “individual cultural 
and intellectual autonomy in a situation in 
which not hundreds of thousands, but mil- 
lions and tens of millions of people are si- 
multaneously exposed daily to a common 
voice, a common image, a common picture of 
the world.”’ For of all the mass voices, only 
the book and the phonograph record have 
been developed in such a way as to reinforce 
individualitv. The American today has fewer 
and fewer newspapers with less and less to dis- 
tinguish them, television networks which are 
so imitative of each other that none now has 
the stamp of individuality, motion pictures ho- 
mogenized so that they are all the same bland 
brew and block-booked so that the patron 
must see the one that is now showing every- 
where or none at all, radio stations which 
have reduced their programming to a few 
formulas, and magazines which look ever 
more and more alike. But as mass distribu- 
tion has come to books there have been a 
broadening out and a diversity of available 
materials. For those who want to read only 
what everyone else is reading, this advantage 
is negligible. But those who have special 
tastes and inclinations now have the means to 
develop and gratify them. 

This advance can be put into proper per- 
spective only in terms of the long-held and 
very deep aspiration of Americans for uni- 
versal, lifelong education. The publishers of 
the modern paperbacks have aimed both to 
amuse and to edify. Each of us must make his 
own judgment about how well and how respon- 
sibly the first of these functions has been per- 
formed. As to the second, there can be no 
doubt that the means of education have been 
put at the disposal of the American people in 
a way which is unprecedented in our history. 


™“Rooks and Communication,” NEA Journal, 50 
(April 1961), p. 35. 
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Junior 


EDITOR 
at LARGE 


When it’s too hot to do anything except swim 





_ —and there’s no water within reach—why not 


cool off with a book? 


And what better way is there for young 
readers to forget the heat than by reading The 
Phantom of Walkaway Hill by Edward Fenton 


—a chilling mystery which takes place on a farm | 


one snowbound weekend? 


When 12-year-old James, whose hobby is col- 
lecting “Criminals Wanted” posters, receives a 
letter from his cousins saying, “Something omi- 
nous is afoot!” he hastens to join them at their 
new farmhouse. 


Upon arrival, he finds that the letter was just 
a ruse to get him there, but noises in the barn, 
cut telephone wires, flickering lights, and the 
strange behavior of the former owner’s collie 
(who eventually provides the missing clue) begin 
to make it clear that there is a mystery to be 
solved. 


For preteens, The Phantom of Waikaway Hill 
recently won adult acclaim, too, by winning an 
“Edgar” for the Best Juvenile Mystery of 1961 
from the Mystery Writers of America. 


oe - l 


SE SR Ye. 


The Phantom of Walkaway Hill by Edward Fen- 
ton ($2.95) is published by Doubleday Books for 
Young Readers. Bookstores carry it or library copies 
can be ordered from the Sales Manager, Institu- 
tional Department, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, New York. 
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When Edward Everett proposed a public 
library for Boston in the middle p the nine- 
teenth century, he said: 


The first principles of popular government re- 
quire that the means of education should, as far 
as possible, be equally within the reach of the 
whole population. This however is the case only 
up to the age when school education is at an end. 
We provide our children with the elements of 
learning and science, and put it in their power by 
independent study and research to make further 
acquisitions of useful knowledge from books— 
but where are they to find the books in which it 
is contained? Here the noble principle of equal- 
ity sadly fails. The sons of the wealthy alone 
have access to well-stored libraries; while those 
whose means do not allow them to purchase 
books are too often debarred from them at the 
moment when they would be most useful.— 
Massachusetts Teacher, August 1851, 225-56. 


George Ticknor, supporting this view, com- 
mented, “What seems to me to be wanted in 
Boston is an apparatus that shall carry this 
taste for reading as deep as possible into so- 
ciety, assuming, what I believe to be true, 
that it can be carried deeper in our society 
than in any other in the world.” 

We have still not carried the “taste for 
reading as deep as possible into society,” 
though we have been hard at work at the task 
for more than a century. But the paperbound 
book has been a major force in advancing 
our campaign, and the history of the two 
revolutions of the past quarter-century may 
give us hope for the future. For all we know, 
some third revolution may already have be- 
gun, eee 


PAPERBACK SALES IN 1961 


The statistics on sales volume of general books 
in 1961 were released by the American Book 
Publishers Council as this issue was in the press. 
Publishers sold $15,738,000 worth of paperbound 
adult trade books, as compared with $9,585,000 
in 1960, an increase of 64 per cent; an estimated 
$81,175,000 worth of paperbacks of the “news- 
stand distributed type” were sold, as compared 
with $71,163,000 in 1960, an increase of 14 per 
cent. The number of paperback adult trade books 
sold increased from 16,571,000 te 25,887,000, or 
56 per cent, while the estimated number of news- 
stand paperbacks decreased from 280,047,000 to 
278,721,000, or 4 per cent. 
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1962 ALA Awards Presented 


at Miami Beach 


by Grace P. Slocum, Chairman, Awards Committee 


The American Library Association and its 
various divisions honored librarians, authors, 
and illustrators during the 1962 conference at 
Miami Beach and awarded three scholarships 
for special study. 


AWARDS 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award for 
distinguished service in the profession was 
made to David H. Clift, executive director of 
the American Library Association. In select- 
ing Mr. Clift for this honor, Marion Milczew- 
ski and his committee noted that they were 
“focusing attention on the importance of in- 
dividual service on behalf of professional li- 
brary associations” and commented on the 
reorganization accomplished during his ten- 
ure, “a transition effected with minimal dis- 
ruption because it was done with faith and 
vision in a more useful association and ac- 
complished with the humanity which charac- 
terizes all his relationships.” 

The Clarence Day Award recognizes a 
distinctive production which has promoted a 
love of books and reading. Lillian H. Smith, 
the 1962 recipient, was selected by a jury 
chaired by Flora B. Ludington. Miss Smith’s 
many years of distinguished service to boys 
and girls in the Toronto Public Library be- 


fore her retirement and her book, The Unre- 
luctant Years, were commended. 

The Melvil Dewey Medal was awarded to 
Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, in recognition of his 
long-standing achievements as editor, author, 
teacher, anc consultant in bibliographical mat- 
ters. Richard O. Pautzsch was chairman of the 
jury for the Dewey award, which is presented 
annually for creative professional achievement 
of a high order. 

The Grolier Society Award for unusual 
activities and programs to stimulate and guide 
the reading of children and young people was 
made to Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, librarian, 
Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas. In 
selecting Mrs. McGuire for this award, Jury 
Chairman Ruth S. Howard said in part, “Dr. 
MeGuire’s stature is evidenced by the chil- 
dren’s love of her library, by the faculty’s ap- 
preciation of her services, by praise of her 
children’s parents, and by the expressed com- 
mendation of public libraries in the area.” 

The Beta Phi Mu Award for distinguished 
service to education for librarianship was pre- = 
sented to Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, director 
of the Library School at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and president of ALA. The award was 
made by Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, chairman 


At the Newbery-Caldecott dinner, from left: Nancy Quint, children’s book editor, Charles Scribner's Sons; Marcia 
Brown, Caldecott medal winner; Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the awards; Barbara Moody, chairman of the New- 
bery-Caldecott committee; Mary K. Harmon, children's book editor, Houghton Miflin Company; and Mrs. Elizabeth 
George Speare, Newbery medal winner. 








of the selection committee, who said that Mrs. 


Morton “served the Board of Education for 
Librarianship and the Committee on Accredi- 
tation with distinction through the years in 
which the present standards and the program 
of accreditation were developed and imple- 
mented.” 

Several awards are made each year for dis- 
tinguished publications. The Newbery Medal 
for the most distinguished children’s book of 
1961 went to Mrs. Elizabeth George Speare 
for The Bronze Bow, and the Caldecott 
Medal for the most distinguished picture 
book for children of 1961 went to Marcia 
Brown for Once a Mouse. The medals were 
presented by Barbara Moody, chairman of the 
Newbery-Caldecott committee. The Aurianne 
Award for a book on animal life which may 
develop a humane attitude in children was 
made at the Midwinter Meeting to Jack 
Shaefer for Old Ramon. Mrs. Mae Durham 


was committee chairman. 


The H. W. Wilson Company Library 
- Periodical Award was made to North Coun- 
try Libraries, a joint publication of the New 
Hampshire State Library and the Vermont 
Free Public Library, edited by Mrs. Louise 
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Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, left, recipient of the Isadore 
Gilbert Mudge Citation, and Sarah K. Vann, Scarecrow 
Press Award for Library Literature winner. 


Hazelton. In making this selection, Esther 
Piercy and her committee recognized the coop- 
erative nature of the publication. The heads 
of the two agencies meet frequently with the 
editor to help plan the contents and select 
the writers. Training for Librarianship be- 
fore 1923, by Sarah K. Vann, was selected by 
Janet Z. McKinlay and her committee to re- 
ceive the Scarecrow Press Award for Li- 
brary Literature. The book deals with the 
period of “conflict, experimentation, and 
progress through which library education pro- 
ceeded before its professional emergence.” 


CITATIONS 


Two outstanding library trustees were se- 
lected for Trustee Citations by Marcelle K. 
Foote and her committee. Mrs. Raymond A. 
Young, trustee, State Library, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, and past president of the American 
Library Trustee Association, was cited for 
her contributions to Missouri libraries and 
her strong support of the public library cause. 
S. L. Townsend, chairman of the Suwannee 
River, Florida, Regional Library Board, was 
cited for his vigilant leadership in securing 
support for the passage of Florida’s state aid 
for public libraries law. 

The Isadore Gilbert Mudge Cit itation for 
distinguished contributions to reference li- 
ere ce was received by Mrs. Frances 
Neel Cheney, associate director, Peabody Li- 
brary School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennes and writer on 
reference books and services. Mary Barton 
was chairman of the committee. 

For significant professional achievement in 
the fields of cataloging and classification, the 
Margaret Mann Citation was made to 
Wyllis Wright, librarian of Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. Roger P. Bris- 
tol chaired the committee. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards are presented for outstanding library 
publicity as revealed through scrapbooks pre- 
sented by various libraries. Mildred Hennessy 


Left, Lillian H. Smith, winner of the Clarence Day 


Award, and Wyllis Wright, who received the Margaret 
Mann Citation, 
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was chairman of the judging committee which 
presented citations to the following libraries: 
Morton Grove, Illinois, Public Library; Rolla, 
Missouri, Public Library; Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Public Library; Oak Park, Illinois, Pub- 
lic Library; Plainview, New York, Public 
Library; Mt. Lebanon Public Library, Pitts- 
burgh; Madison, Wisconsin, Public Library; 
Northwestern Regional Library, Aztec, New 
Mexico; Minneapolis Public Library; Isling- 
ton Public Libraries, London, England; Mem- 
phis Public Library; Michigan State Library, 
Lansing; Pennsylvania State Library, Harris- 
burg; Maryland Library Association; Savan- 
nah, Georgia, State College Library; Elm 
Grove School Library, Oak Ridge, Tennessee; 
Elmendorf Air Force Base Library, Anchor- 
age, Alaska; Fifth Air Force Library Service 
Center, APO 323, San Francisco; Kadena 
Base Library, 6313th Air Base Wing, Okin- 
awa; Fuchu Air Station Library, 6100 Air 
Base Squadron, Japan; Donaldson Air Force 
Base Library, South Carolina; Special Serv- 
ices Library, Fort Lee, Virginia; and Brent- 
wood Hospital Library, Los Angeles. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 


for study to advance library service to chil- 
dren and young people was made to Pennie 
Ellene Perry, librarian, Second Ward High 
School, Charlotte, North Carolina. Mrs. Sara 
K. Srygley, chairman of the selection jury, 
said that Miss Perry would use the award to 
study the possible effects on the science 
achievements of students in high schools in 
which National Defense Education Act funds 
have been used to improve science collections 
and services in the school library. 


The Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 


Two scholarship winners: Pennie Ellene Perry, left, whe 


received the E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award, and 
Mary Elizabeth Bogan, recipient of the Frederic G, Mel- 
ther Scholarship. 


to a prospective librarian interested in work 
with children was awarded to Mary E. Bogan, 
who will attend the Rutgers University li- 
brary school in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Ruth Peaslee was chairman of the selection 
committee. 

The Grolier—~Americana Scholarships 
for a school librarian in a graduate library 
school and in an undergraduate library school 
were awarded to the Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science of the University of Illinois and 


the University of Arizona College of Educa- | a 


tion respectively. The schools will select the 
scholarship students. These awards were an- 
nounced by Alice Johnson, chairman of the 
selection committee. 





(Editorial—Continued from page 623) 


and methods used in recently desegregated li- _ : 
braries. This would be a positive step toward © 


accomplishing the purposes of ALA. 

The announcement was made at the Miami 
Beach Conference that additional funds had 
been secured for implementing the study. The 
American Library Association itself voted an- 
other $5000 to support it. Another $5000 had 
been pledged to the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom as part of a larger grant to the Associ- 
ation, details of which will soon be announced. 
The committee voted at Miami Beach to use 
this entire sum for the Study on Freedom of 
Access. A sum of approximately $10,000 
was guaranteed by the New World Foundation. 


‘hese funds, added to those previously secured, a 


including $10,000 from the H. W. Wilson — 
Foundation, $3000 from the R. R. Bowker — 
Company, and $1000 from ALA, make a total 

of approximately $35,000. 

The Executive Director of ALA will take 
immediate steps to secure a person of com- 
petence to carry out the study. 

These developments are encouraging and 
most certainly represent progress. It should be 
emphasized, however, that this is a beginning, 
not an ending. At this point, the thoughtful 
support of every member of ALA at the local 
level can do more to influence citizens, trustees, 
and local governing bodies than any pro- 
nouncement or statement. eee 
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Stacor Visionaire library furniture has E 
fully utilized more than seventy-five 
years of superb wood craftsmanship and 
tradition in the preparation of its new- 
est line—.a fitting companion to the 
classics. 

In fulfilling the multiple needs of the 
modern library, Stacor Visionaire has 
created the finest in quality wood fur- 
niture, unmatched for its enduring 
strength and lasting beauty. 

Investigate this most successful union 
of durability and design. 

Stacor Visionaire library furniture... 
at home among the classics. 











News from 


the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


New officers of the Adult Services Division 
for 1962-63 are: Vice-President, President- 
elect, Fern Long, supervisor, Adult Education 
Dept., Cleveland Public Library; Director, 1962- 
65, Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw, director, Dallas 
Publie Library; ALA Councilor, 1962-66, Mar- 


-garet Hannigan, adult services consultant, New 
Hi < York. State Library, Albany. Patricia Kenny, su- 
= pervisory librarian, Circulation Department, New 


York Public Library, was reelected secretary for 
_ a second two-year term. Muriel Fuller, who begins 


a year of teaching at the University of Wisconsin 
- Library School in September, became president 
= of the division at the close of the Miami Beach 


Conference in June. 


ASD REPRESENTED AT JOINT CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Evelyn Levy, a member of the ASD Board of 
Directors and assistant coordinator of adult 
services, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
attended the conference called by the Council 
of National Organizations for Children and 
Youth in Washington, D.C., April 10-12. Miss 
Levy reports that the conference made her newly 
aware of the need for joining CSD and YASD 
in a fresh look at library services to adults who 
work with children and young adults and at the 
materials being provided for the young student. 
She is conscious Of a certain confusion in our 
attitudes and asks whether librarians are basing 
service on the age of the recipient, or on the 
difficulty of the material in relation to the com- 
prehension of the individual being served, and 
suggests that they may be attempting to do both 
at the same time. 


FIRST READING GUIDE PUBLISHED 


The first guide in the series, Reading for an 
Age of Change, Space Science by Ralph E. 
Lapp, was published early in June and was to 
be displayed at the Miami Beach Conference. 
The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, has produced these pamphlets 
in cooperation with the American Library As- 


sociation, and is handling the distribution and 
sale of the pamphlets. Orders for single copies 
at $.60 each, or for quantities (20 to 99 copies, 
$50 each; 100 copies or more, $.40) should be 
placed with Public Affairs Pamphlets and can- 
not be filled by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Subscription for the first five guides in the 
series (one copy of all five titles) is also avail- l 
able from Public Affairs Pamphlets at $2.50. 

At time of going to press, publication dates 
for the next pamphlets in the series had not 
been set. However, it is expected that two- 
more-—“The Contemporary Arts,” by Bartlett H. 
Hayes, and “The Expanding Population in a 
Shrinking World,” by Marston Bates—will be 
ready on or before September 1. 

Many libraries will be interested in seeing 
that these pamphlets are stocked by local book- 
stores and newsstands, and that readers are in- 
formed about the series. The Adult Services Di- 
vision can supply a descriptive leaflet and order 
form in quantity, in answer to requests stating | 
the number of leaflets needed and the plans for — 
using them. Please send a self-addressed mailing — 
label with the request. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Eloise Q. Ebert was elected vice-president and 
president-elect of the American Association of 
State Libraries. Miss Ebert is state librarian, 
Oregon State Library, Salem. She has been a 
member of the ALA Council, chairman of the 
ASL Planning Committee, president of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association, and a => 
member of several committees in the Oregon ue 
Library Association. cae 





Helen M. Miller, Idaho state librarian, Boise, E : 
was elected secretary. Ernest E. Doerschuk, Jr, > 
Pennsylvania 
State Library, Harrisburg, was elected member- > 


director of extension services, 
at-large. Helen A. Ridgway, chief of the Bureau 
of Library Services, Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, will serve as presi- 
dent of ASL for 1962-63. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


ELECTION RESULTS 


The newly elected officers of the American 
Library Trustee Association who took office at 
the Miami Beach Conference are: Second Vice- 
President, Paxton P. Price, state librarian, Mis- 
souri State Library; Secretary (term 1962-64), 
Nathan Berkham, trustee, Oregon State Library; 
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Treasurer (term 1962-64), William Oliver, 
trustee, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; Di- 
rector-at-large~-Northwest area (term 1962-64), 
Mrs. Glenn Balch, chairman, Idaho State Li- 
brary Board; Director-at-large-—Southwest area 
(term 1962-64), Walter Varner, Jr, trustee, 
Yuma, Arizona, City-County Library. 

The president, Mrs. Weldon Lynch, trustee of 
the Allen Parish Library, Oberlin, Louisiana, 
and the first vice-president, George W. Coen, 
trustee of the Ohio State Library, continue to 
serve for one more year. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


New officers of the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries for 1962-63 are: Vice- 
President, President-elect, Mrs. Vera Flandorf, 
chief librarian, Children’s and Nurses Library, 
Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago: Secre- 
tary, 1962-64, Mildred T. Moody, librarian, 
Glen Lake Sanatorium, Oak Terrace, Minnesota: 
and Board-member-at-large, 1962-64, William K. 
Beatty, librarian, Medical Library, University of 


Missouri, Columbia. Mr. Beatty will become 
librarian of the Medical Library at North- 


western University in Chicago, in September. 
Mildred McWhorter, chief Hbrarian, U.S. V.A. 
Hospital, Dublin, Georgia, became division presi- 
dent at the close of the Conference. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ELECTION RESULTS 


Ransom L, Richardson was elected vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect of the Public Library 
Association for 1962-63, Mr. Richardson is di- 
rector of the Flint, Michigan, Public Libraries. 
He is a member of the ALA Council and the 
LAD Recruiting Committee. He foe a pres 


the New Mngland. Libra A and is 
president-elect of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion, Clara E. Breed, city librarian of the San 
Diego Public Library, was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of PLA at the PLA membership meeting 
in Miami Beach on June 19. Since none of the 
terms of the PLA directors who are elected as 
ALA Councilors expired in 1962, all of the di- 
rectors continue. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section elected 


the following officers: Vice-President and Presi- 


dent-elect, Barbara A. Prince, staff librarian, 


Directorate of Personnel, Second Air Force 
(SAC), Barksdale AFB, Louisiana; Secretary, 


Mrs. Madge Busey, staff librarian, Special Serv- 
ices Libraries, U.S. Army Engineer Center and 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia. Persis I. Pooley, librarian, 
Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas, be- 
came AFLS president at the Miami Beach Con- 
ference. eee 


SOLVING PROBLEMS IN SPA CET 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


AMESTACK 


Libraries are solving space 
problems with this dramatic new 
advance in library shelving. 
Spacious as outer space... in 
smart, sturdy contemporary 
design to eliminate that cluttered, 
box-like appearance. New 4’ 


shelves give added storage with 
fewer columns. Freestanding 
base. Full selection of colors. 


Write today for full details. 


” AMESTACK solves space 
problems handsomely! 


W.R.AMES CO. 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


$ Since 1910 


July-August 1962 





GUIDE TO LIBRARY RECORD PLAYERS 


The Testing and Evaluation of Record Players 
for Libraries, a new publication of the Library 
Technology Project, reports the results of a 
project announced in the October 1961 Bulletin. 

Fourteen record players were evaluated by 
Consumers’ Research of Washington, N.J.— 
eight of the monophonic type and six stereo- 
phonic. These players are especially suited for 
use in libraries because they are equipped with 
earphones. 

One part of the book discusses the compo- 
nents of record-playing equipment and how they 
function. The other part is a series of fourteen 
individual sections, each presenting the results 
of tests by Consumers’ Research on a particular 
player. On the basis of these tests, the players 
are assigned Consumers’ Research quality rat- 
ings of “recommended,” “intermediate,” or “not 
recommended.” Complete specifications, prices, 
and photographs of the machines are included, 

Research was sponsored by the Library Tech- 
nology Project and financed by the Council on 
Library Resources. 

The book is a report on the first of a continu- 
ing series of LTP test programs covering listen- 
ing equipment for library use, Future programs 
to cover a larger selection of models are planned, 
and a broader study is contemplated to include an 
investigation into the design of listening fa- 
cilities and the evaluation of listening equip- 
ment of all types. 

The Testing and Evaluation of Record Players 
for Libraries, LTP Publication Number 5, by 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., is available from 
ALA’s Publishing Department for $2.00. It will 
be distributed on library standing orders. 


LTP TRANSACTION SYSTEM 


Development of the Library Technology 
Project transaction system for library circula- 
tion control, announced in the April Bulletin, 
has been completed successfully by George Fry 
and Associates. 

Three prototypes have been built, two of them 
hand- and one of them electrically-operated. A 
manual for installation and operation of the 


system has been prepared, and charge and trans- 
action slips, overdue and reserve notices, and 
tally sheets have been designed as part of the 
system. The forms as designed are simple 
enough to be reproduced locally but un- 
doubtedly the manufacturer who markets the 
system will make them available to users. 

A test installation of the system was made in 
a large branch library and from this operation 
the Library Technology Project obtained cost 
data as well as ideas for further improvements. 

Charts have been prepared which show the 
vost of operation so far as equipment, material, 
and time factors are concerned. Cost data show 
that the Library Technology Project transac- 
tion system is more economical for certain types 
of libraries than the self-charging transaction 
system described in Study of Circulation Control 
Systems. 

More detailed information on the system will 
be published in the Bulletin at a later date. The 
next step is to find a manufacturer to market 
the system, 


PAMPHLET BOXES 


Samples of redesigned pamphlet boxes were 
distributed in July for testing by the same 
libraries that tested the original run. Distribu- 
tion, previously announced, had to be postponed 
because of production delays. As long as the 
supply lasts, samples will be sent to libraries 
requesting them for use-testing. 


LTP FUNDS APPROVED 


The Council on Library Resources has pro- 
vided funds for operation of the Library Tech- 
nology Project through the fiscal year 1962-63. 


eee 


Save both time and money 
by ordering directly from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Bookseliers to Libraries since 1928 





Z hour from New York City> 





Large stock of 70,000 titles 
[from over GOO publishers} 
HSSures quicker and more 
compiete fulfillment of 


your book orders 
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THE RBS-33 BOOK 


TRUCK manufac- 
tured by the Garrett 
Tubular Products 
Company provides 


six feet of book stor- 
age or display shelf, 
and is mounted on 4” 
rubber ball-bearing 
casters, The shelves 
are of 20 gauge steel 
and are welded, with 
all edges rolled and 
smooth; ends are of 
1” x 16” gauge tub- 
ing. The finish is done with infrared baking 
enamel. The Garrett line also includes four- and 
six-shelf trucks. For prices and more informa- 








MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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tion, write Garrett Tubular Products, Inc., 802 
E. King St, Garrett, Ind. 


A COIN-OPER- 
ATED photocopying 
machine that makes 
instant copies of 
book pages, hand- 
written or typewrit- 
ten matter, art work, 
and illustrations for 
25¢ a printed page is 
now available from 
Docustat, Inc., 75 E. 
55 St, New York. 
The unit is called 
Docustat and its manufacturers state it will photo- 
graph any material placed on its top surface and 
will deliver a sharp 814” X 11” copy in 30 sec- 
onds. They also state no harm can be done to the 
original document, because it does not pass 
through the machine and the original document is 
never out of the user’s hands. For further informa- 
tion write the manufacturer. 





RHEEM CALIFONE 
has announced two 
new variable speed 
phonograph / tran- 
scription players 
called Director UH 
Model 15V and the 
Listening Corner H 
Model 15VJ, super- 
seding earlier coun- 
terparts, having new 
18-watt amplifiers, increased frequency range, 
and distortion reduced to a negligible minimum. 
Rheem calls attention to their Strobeselector 
variable speed motor which they claim requires 
no warmup period, provides a wide range of 
speed settings from 16 to 84 rpm, full selective 
boost or cut of both bass and treble frequencies, 
spring feet on base to prevent groove jumping 
from floor vibration, input jack for microphone 
with its own volume control, and cushioned 
10-inch cork-top turntable with a built-in 45 rpm 
adapter. The unit is covered in a carrying case 
of jet-silver pyroxylin with metal kick-proof 
speaker grill and metal corners. For additional 
information write Rheem Califone, 5922 Bow- 
croft St, Los Angeles 16. eee 
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STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Accepted as the.standard for durability and beauty in libraries throughout the country. 
interesting and informative brochures on library furniture are available on request. 


lilustrated: Our installation In the Broadmoor 
Junior High Schoo], Merriam, Kansas.. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 10’ cotumsus CIRCLE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS are one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore, and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great librar- 
ies. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
ete... D. Want lists invited. 23 E. 4th St, New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic Wer, Ciceros Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. 
Each $3.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 


ae Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New 
York 3. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 
200,000 scholarly books. No fantastic premiums 
charged. Catalogs issued. Request yours. Ira J. 
Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port Washington, L.L, 
N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 


-ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 


subscription—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mo. & ann.)— 
$10. Annuals 60, ’6]—$5 ea. Binder—-$2. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

INDEX TO RECORD AND TAPE REVIEWS. 
New valuable aid for librarians and patrons indexes 
all recordings reviewed in fourteen different periodi- 
cals. 1961 edition, $1.50 postpaid. Polart Co., 20115 
Goulburn Ave., Detroit 5. 

FOR SALE: Complete set of American Economic 
Review, Sept. 1923 to June 1962. Unbound and clean. 
Lawrence Pasel, Rte. 4, Franklin, Ind. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS secant needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest maga- 
zine of educational opportunities since 1952. No fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and li- 
brary vacancies listed free. One issue $1.00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Pepi: AL, Box 99, Station 
G., Brooklyn 22. 
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OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also bookmobile librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head, Public School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Sts., Trenton 10, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy library in 
new air-conditioned building with two branches serv- 
ing a residential community of 47,000 bordering 
New York City on Long Island. LS degree. Experi- 
ence desirable. Salary: $5500-$6750. 35-hour week; 
month’s vacation, Social Security, New York state 
retirement and health plans, cumulative sick leave, 
and other fringe benefits. Apply Edward H. Fenner, 
Director, Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 

TWO POSITIONS: Senior reference librarian and 
junior reference librarian. Excellent opportunity to 
work in busy flourishing library. Congenial staff. 
Attractive air-conditioned library. Salary: $5900- 
$7400 and $5500-$6750. 35-hour week, month’s vaca- 
tion, Social Security, New York state retirement and 
health insurance plans, paid holidays and other 
fringe benefits. Apply Edward H. Fenner, Elmont 
Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

CATALOGER. College library. Apply Doris M. 
rea Librarian, Springfield College, Springfield 
9, Mass. 

ENTHUSIASM, ORIGINALITY, PROFESSIONAL 
COMPETENCE, A DESIRE FOR INCREASED 
RESPONSIBILITY. Do you fit this description? 
Then the New Hampshire State Library needs your 
talents as a public library consultant. Work involves 
top-level planning of programs to improve public 
library service, explaining these ideas to local li- 
brarians and trustees through in-service training 
techniques and conferences, gaining the support of 
the general public, implementing the programs. Re- 
quires writing and speaking ability, firm grasp of 
the larger issues of library service, and resourceful- 
ness in unpredictable situations. If you like to learn 
something new every day, you'll enjoy this job. 
Quelifications: library school degree and 5 years’ 
experience. Driver’s license needed. Sick leave & 
vacation each are earned at rate of 1% days per 
month, plus usual benefits. Salary range $6269.38~ 
$7501.26. Write Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, State Li- 
brary, Concord, N.H. 

A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN (assistant) for 
community of 44,000 with 20,000 not yet of age. 
Vigorous and creative person needed. Main library, 
branch and bookmobile all air-conditioned. Book 
budget $47,000. Salary range $5475-$8517, depending 
upon experience. Apply Director, Farmingdale Pub- 
lic Library, Farmingdale, L.L, N. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN wanted in medium- 
sized public library on L.I. Some cataloging duties 
included. Salary range $5600-$9600, in 8 steps. Be- 
ginning salary depends on experience. LS degree 
required. Contact Library Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y.—WE 1-1419. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Public library in 
metropolitan area of 300,000 near Philadelphia. Fifth 
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year library degree required. Five-day week, four 
weeks’ vacation, retirement system, Social Security. 
Beginning salary $5200. Write B-214. 

COMMUNITY LIBRARIAN. The progressive com- 
munity of Windsor Locks, Conn. (population 12,000) 
located 12 miles north of Hartford, Conn., desires 
the services of a head librarian. Present circulation 
50,000 volumes. Applicant must have library degree. 


Salary from $4700 to $5500. Submit complete resume 


to Walter T. Connor, Pres., 435 Elmwood Dr., Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN—Ist assistant, children’s 
dept. Civil Service, retirement plan, hospitalization, 
35-hr. wk. Salary $4600-$5775, depending on experi- 
ence. Attractive air-conditioned library. Write Bar- 
bara A. Mearns, Dir., Clifton Public Library, 292 
Piaget Ave., Clifton, N.J. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN POSITION open in en- 
gineering college library. Beginning salary ranging 
between $5300 and $6500, depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Liberal vacation and social benefits. Apply 
Librarian, Newark College of Engineering, Newark 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Starting salary to $5300, 
depending on qualifications; yearly increments. Long 
Island Public Library, 3% hours from New York City, 
has active clientele. Fringe benefits: 38-35 in sum- 
mer) hour week; N.Y. State Employees’ Retire- 
ment plus Social Security; very liberal vacation and 
sick leave provisions; 11 paid additional holidays; 
staff members belong to a hospital-medical care in- 
surance group. Requirements: library school degree 
plus eligibility for New York State Professional 
Certificate (if you do not have one now). Apply: 
Wilfred L. Morin, Dir., Freeport Memorial Library, 
Freeport, L.I., N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Salary open (compe- 
tition makes the employment level very good), de- 
pending on experience; yearly increments, Library 
is 34 hours from New York City, has a large area 
for service, an excellent collection and an active pro- 
gram. Fringe benefits: 38- (35 in summer) hour 
week; New York State Employees’ Retirement Sys- 
tem plus Social Security; very liberal vacation and 
sick leave provisions; 11 paid holidays in addition. 
Staff members belong to a hospital-medical care in- 
surance group. Requirements: library school degree ° 
and New York State Professional Certificate (or eli- 
gibility for one). Apply: Wilfred L. Morin, Dir, 
Freeport Memorial Library, Freeport, L.I., N.Y. 

GENERAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN to serve as 
all-around assistant in the system headquarters and 
to the head of field services. Involves some regular 
responsibilities for interlibrary ‘loans, technical serv- 
ices, book selection, and advisory work with the 29 
member libraries, plus a wide variety of day-to-day 
assignments. We believe that this position offers an 
unusually fine opportunity for the younger librarian 
to achieve wide experience at a responsible level. 
Requires graduate library degree and driving ability 
(car provided). Salary $5004-$6004, 4 annual incre- 
ments, Liberal personnel benefits, including month’s 
vacation. Write Kenneth Brown, Dir., Chautauqua- 
Cattaraugus Library System, 106 W. 5th St., James- 
town, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN for residential community near New 
York City. Graduate of aecredited library school. 
New Jersey State Certification. Vacation, sick leave, 
New Jersey State Retirement System. Position open 
September 1962. Salary $6000. New air-conditioned 
building. Apply Mrs. J. J. Williams, Free Public 
Library, Ridgefield, N.J. 

WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR CREATIVE 
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WORK in famous Fairfield County, Conn. New posi- 
tion Sept. 1, 1962 to develop collection and services 
for boys and girls in grades 7, 8, and 9. Starting 
salary for ALA-approved library school degree and 
some experience, $5400. 35-hr. wk., 4 wks’ vacation, 
retirement, Blue Cross available. Write Director, New 
Canaan Library, New Canaan, Conn. 

WANTED head librarian, suburban high school, 
30 min. from New York City. Max. salary $7500 
with some experience. Clerical help furn. Librarian 
also to serve as materials of instruction person. Tele- 
phone collect New Jersey Code 201 NOrth 4-5225. 

FEDERAL: Permanent Civil Service position. for 
patients’ librarian in 2000 bed VA NP Hospital at 
Lyons, N.J. (Approximately 40 min. from NYC.) 
Salary $5355 to $6345 P.A. Required bachelor’s de- 
gree supplemented by 24 semester hours library sci- 
ence; l year’s experience. Liberal fringe benefits, nice 
location, single quarters and subsistence at nominal 
fee, advancement opportunities, VA installations 
throughout the country. Write Chief, Personnel, VA 
Hospital, Lyons, N.J. 

PRINCETON (N.J.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. Posi- 
tion open: Head, adult reader services, September 
1962. Salary range $660(-+-$7600. 5th year graduate 
study in library science and professional experience. 
Apply Director, Public Library, 158 Nassau St., 
Princeton. 

ADULT SERVICES. Attractive positions open in 
general reference and reading department; also busi- 
ness, science and technology department. Profes- 
sional degree required. Salary dependent on qualifi- 
cations: Junior grade $4641-$5304; Senior grade 
$5382-$6461. Five-day, 3744-hr. wk., month’s vaca- 
tion. Many employee benefits. New central library in 
an “All America” award-winning city. Apply Doro- 
thy Drysdale, Assistant Librarian, Hartford Public 
Library, 500 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. Positions open in 
central and branch libraries. Professional degree re- 
quired. Salary dependent on qualifications: Junior 
grade $4641-$5304; Senior grade $5382-$6461. Five- 
day, 3714-hr. wk., month’s vacation. Many employee 
benefits. New central library in an “All America” 
award-winning city. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Assist- 


- ‘ant Librarian, Hartford Public Library, 500 Main 


St, Hartford 3, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. LS degree. Some ex- 
perience. Salary $5300. 4 weeks’ vacation, 2 weeks’ 
sick leave, hospitalization, pension, equal oppor- 
tunity. Apply Director, Englewood Public Library, 
Englewood, N.J. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. Open now, for tem- 
porary appointment (six months to one year) with 
possibility of permanent status before terminal date, 
if interested. Take charge of five-county bockmobile 
demonstration now in progress with state-owned 
vehicle, in unserved districts of central New York’s 
beautiful lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk and 
clerk, work under understanding direction. This serv- 
ice is operated from modern, centrally located system 
headquarters. Salary $5040-$5940 and up, dependent 
upon qualifications. Some previous library experience 
desirable. College and library science degrees and 
eligibility for professional certificate are required. 
Write or telephone Wiliam T. Weitzel, Director, 
Finger Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca St., 
Ithaca, N.Y.—AR 3-4074. 

YOUNG ADULTS’ LIBRARIAN, some advisory 
service to adults, in pleasant, growing suburb 35 min. 
from New York. 5th year library degree plus mini- 
mum of 2 years’ experience with young adults re- 


quired. Starting salary $5750-$7430, depending on 
experience. Retirement, Social Security, 35-hr. wk., 
health plan, other fringe benefits. New ideas wel- 
comed. Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 
GENERAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Take part 
in a stimulating program of cooperative library serv- 
ice. Live, work, and play in central New York’s beau- 
tiful lakes region. Duties in spacious, modern head- 
quarters include cataloging, interlibrary loan and 
reference work, book selection, and other system 


activities. Salary $5040-$5940, dependent upon 
qualifications: excellent personnel benefits. Many 


cultural and recreational attractions nearby. College 
and library science degrees and eligibility for pro- 
fessional certificate are required. Write or telephone 
William T. Weitzel, Director, Finger Lakes Library 
System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y.—AR 3-4074. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Open in 
September. Unusual opportunity to participate in 
stimulating program of cooperative library service in 
central New York’s beautiful lakes region. Qualified 
cataloger with administrative ability and understand- 
ing of needs of rural libraries wanted to direct cen- 
tral purchasing and processing of material for col- 
lections in 23 member libraries and system head- 
quarters. Salary $6600-$7920, dependent upon quali- 
fieations; excellent personnel benefits, including 
pleasant working conditions in spacious, modern 
building. Many cultural and recreational attractions 
nearby. Requires four years of library experience, 
following receipt of college and library science de- 
grees, and eligibility for professional certificate. 
Write or telephone William T. Weitzel, Director, 
Finger Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca St., 
Ithaca, N.Y.—AR 3-4074. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a friendly, cooperative, 
community library in lovely suburban area, Dallas, 
Pa. Degree in library science preferred. Books on 
shelves 37,709, with 1961 circulation 51,877. Salary 
$4500 up, depending on qualifications. Vacation, 
Social Security benefits. Two capable assistants. 
Apply Mrs. Fred B. Howell, 145 N. Pioneer Ave., 
Shavertown, Pa. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. One of the most active 
departments in Pennsylvania. Excellent reputation for 
service. District center. Interesting staff. LS degree 
with some experience. $5800. 38-hr., 5-day week; 
month’s vacation. Social Security, ALA retirement. 
Allentown, Pa., Free Library. 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. New 
position in lively, expanding department. District 
center. MS in LS degree. Some experience preferred. 
Salary $5800, plus Social Security, ALA retirement. 5- 
day, 38-hr. week. Month’s vacation. Congenial staff. 
Allentown, Pa., Free Library. 

MASSACHUSETTS invites creative librarians to 
participate in the planning and development of its new 
regional library program. Positions now open at Fitch- 
burg, which will be serving as one of two regional 
centers for the Central Massachusetts Regional Public 
Library System, include: Assistant Chief Librarian 
and Coordinator of Adult Services, $7250-$8250; Di- 
rector of Regional Services, $7250-$8250; Children’s 
Librarian, $5650-$7250; Librarian I, $4650-$6250. 
Write to Arthur J. Kissner, Chief Librarian, Fitchburg 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for Long Island library 
serving 50,000 population. LS degree, some experience. 
Beginning salary up to $7600, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Maximum up to $9600, with annual incre- 
ments of $400. Contact Library Director, Hicksville 
Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y., WE 1-1419. 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN for county public library with 
central branch in college town and bookmobile serv- 
ing population of 53,000. Adjacent to Baltimore and 
Washington. Beginning salary $6200 up. Require- 
ment: MLS degree plus eligibility for professional 
certificate. 2 years’ experience preferred. Social Se- 
curity benefits plus state teachers’ retirement. Apply 
Mrs. Allen L. Dewey, President, Carroll County Li- 
brary Board, Westminster, Md. 

LIBRARIAN for two-county regional library serv- 
ing a population of 46,000. Supervision of head- 
quarters library, branch, and bookmobile. Salary 
$5500-$6500, depending on experience. Apply Leo- 
nard Berger, Chairman, St. Lucie~Okeechobee Re- 
gional Library Board, Okeechobee, Fla. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with 5th year degree, 
experience, and attractive personality. Wonderful op- 
portunity to develop and expand children’s collec- 
tion. New building in planning stage with construc- 


tion this year in the City Beautiful. Population ` 


35,000. Salary range: $4550-$5798. (six annual 
steps). Five-day, 40-hour week; retirement system; 
fringe benefits. Apply Personne] Dept., City of Coral 
Gables, P.O. Drawer 34-1549, Coral Gables, Fla. 

2 OPENINGS for cataloger and for documents- 
reference librarian. Medium size university library. 
Salery $5200-$5500. Social Security, state retirement 
program, 3734-hr. wk. Pleasant town, convenient to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore; 2 hrs. to Washington, 
3 to N.Y. Write J. M. Dawson, Dir., University of 
Delaware Library, Newark, Del. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Director. For small, modern 
library in growing community of 15,000, Lake Re- 
gion, Central Florida. Previous training required, 
give experience received. Write M. W. Thomas, City 
Mgr., Leesburg, Fla. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Experience preferred 
but not essential. Send complete resume of qualifica- 
tions and references in first letter. Salary dependent 
on qualifications, Apply Katherine H. Laiblin, Lib., 
Petersburg Public Library, Petersburg, Va. 

READERS’ SERVICES LIBRARIAN for a grow- 
ing four-year coeducational private liberal arts col- 
lege (700 enroll.) located in one of the most pro- 
gressive towns (pop. 45,000) in the Ohio river valley. 
Excellent opportunity for professional growth in 
college library service. Position includes reference 
work, supervising circulation desk, and teaching at 
least one class to freshmen in use of the library. 
Candidate must be under 45 years with an MS or BS 
(Sth year) in library science. Faculty status and 
academic rank, retirement TIAA, Social Security, 
12 months with generous vacation time. Salary open 
beginning July 1 or September 1, 1962. Apply Dan 
M. King, Lib., Kentucky Wesleyan College Library, 
Box 1039, Owensboro, Ky. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN wanted for small col- 
lege library September 1, 1962. Excellent working 
conditions, liberal fringe benefits, modern housing. 
Srey open. 9 or 12 months’ employment. Write 

-215. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to head children’s de- 
partment in beautiful new air-conditioned building. 
5th year library degree required. Salary $5280--$5520, 
depending upon qualifications and experience. Apply 
Mrs. John Whelan, Lib., Hollywood Public Library, 
Holivwood, Fla, 

DIRECTOR for the Knoxville Public Library open 
August 1. Library system of 7 branches, bookmobile, 
with staff of 56 and current budget of $297,000 to 
serve 112,000 people. Annexation program to add 
70,000 people in 1962 with resultant increases in 
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program. Applications are invited from qualified li- 
brarians with a minimum of five years administrative 
experience. Salary open. Apply Board of Library 
Trustees, Knoxville Public Library, 217 Market St., 
Knoxville 2, Tenn. 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, Public Library. Branch 
librarian, and also assistant in reference and cata- 
loging. Library degree required. Salary from $4788. 
Head of technical processes, degree, cataloging and 
supervisory experience required. Salary open. Apply 
Geraldine Le May, Dir. 

CITY OF JACKSONVILLE is accepting applica- 
tions for professional grade I librarian, salary range 
$4980 to $5280, and for professional grade 3 librar- 
ian, salary range $5760 to $5300 annually. Apply 
City Civil Service Board, 1201 City Hall, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

ALLEGANY COUNTY, MARYLAND. WANTED: 
Professional librarian needed at once for administra- 
tive and supervisory work in developing countywide 
library service in beautiful western Maryland. Main 
library, bookmobile, and four branches, County popu- 
lation 84,000. Operating 1963 budget $75,000; 1964 
budget about $100,000. Library science degree and 
at least three years applicable professional experience 
required. Beginning salary $7000; early promotion 
assured the right person. State retirement, Social 
Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, four weeks’ 
vacation included in benefits. Address replies to Dr. 
Adam S. Baer, President, Allegany County Library 
Board, Frost Ave., Frostburg, Md. 


midwest 
GRINNELL COLLEGE LIBRARY, GRINNELL, 
IOWA. Assistant cataloger. Beginning September 
1962. With or without experience. Library degree 
necessary. Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, 
group insurance. 40-hour week, one month’s vaca- 
tion. Apply Henry Alden, Librarian. 

LIBRARIAN FOR SCHOOL OF NURSING. De- 
gree in LS preferred. Interest and knowledge in 
medical-surgical nursing desired. Excellent policies. 
Salary open. Conveniently located near Lincoln Park. 
Apply Director of Nurses, Augustana Hospital School 
of Nursing, 411 W. Dickens Ave. Chicago 14. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Administrative 
assistant, librarian II. BA and graduate library de- 
gree required, plus 2-3 years professional library ex- 
perience. Salary $5989-$7263, the increments occur- 
ring at 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. Beautiful new 
main library, excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

REFERENCE CATALOGER in newly remodeled 
public library. Fifty miles from Cleveland. Town of 
20,000. Salary open. Some experience preferred. Ex- 
cellent state retirement. Apply Edith M. Brainard, 
Librarian, McKinley Memorial Library, Niles, Ohio. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for public library in 
college town of 21,000. Position open July 1, 1962. 
College graduate, one year training accredited li- 
brary school. Salary open. Five-day week, four weeks’ 
vacation. Social Security, [lincis municipal retire- 
ment. Apply Dorothy M. Fenton, Librarian, Public 
Library, Jacksonville, HI. 

CATALOGER for public library with a book budg- 
et of $17,500. Newly remodeled catalog department. 
38-hour, five-day week, sick leave, Social Security, 4 
weeks’ vacation. Salary range $5000-$6000. Council 
Bluffs is a medium-sized town with the advantages 
of a large city within fifteen minutes by bus. Apply 
Mildred K. Smock, Librarian, Free Public Library, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN with LS degree to supervise 
staff of 6 in city of 12,300, forty miles from capital 
city. Minimum salary $6300 up, depending on quali- 
fications and experience. Social Security, state pen- 
sion, one-month vacation, sick leave. Address in- 
quiries to Mrs. Harold A. Garvey, President, Board 
of Trustees, Boone News Republican, Boone, Iowa. 

CHIEF OF CHILDREN’S SERVICE. For Detroit 
suburban community of 65,000. Under 45, with LS 
degree required. Beginning salary up to $7600, de- 
pending upon experience: Allowance for additional 
graduate level training. Annual increments, four 
weeks’ vacation, five-day week, sick leave, Social Se- 
curity, and good retirement plan. An unusual op- 
portunity to supervise an outstanding children’s pro- 
gram in three public libraries, working with local 
schools. For additional information and application 
forms, write Robert M. Orr, Director, Grosse Pointe 
oe Libraries, 10 Kercheval, Grosse Pointe 36, 

ich. 

CAREERS for ambitious library school graduates 
in a major university library in a small Midwestern 
town. New positions in acquisitions, cataloging, and 
reference; $5500-$6000. TIAA and Social Security, 
disability insurance, Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
Apply Director, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa 


ity. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN positicn available, June. 
Salary $5600-$7000, depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Month’s vacation and usual benefits. 
Provides good experience for future advancement. 
Headquarters, bookmobile, and five stations. Circula- 
tion over 200,000. Write Raymond Baetke, President, 
Scott Library Board, Eldridge, Iowa. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES, New position. 
Assistant children’s librarian (Librarian I). BA and 
5th year library degree required. Salary $5177~$6279. 
(Start at 2nd step for successful appropriate experi- 
ence.) Beautiful new main library, good working 
conditions, very congenial staff, and the children’s 
librarian a fine person to work for. Apply to Phyllis 
Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac Public Libraries, 60 
E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. 5th year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$5177-$6279 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 


~~““ferience. Five-day week, etc. Blue Cross, retirement, 


etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads. General management of BKM services and 
BKM book selection, under sympathetic, not restric- 
tive supervision. Two assistants (clerk and driver- 
clerk). Apply Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Newly established library in 
rapidly developing suburban community near Mil- 
waukee, New building in prospect. Salary $6000- 
$6500, plus fringe benefits. Master’s degree in li- 
brary science plus some public library experience 
required. Apply Mrs. Arthur J. Fabry, Pres., Library 
Board, 855 Anthony Lane, Brookfield, Wis. 

WESTMAR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Le Mars, Iowa. 
Assistant librarian-cataloger. Beginning Sept. 1962. 
Faculty status, group insurance, Social Security, one 
month vacation. With or without experience. MA in 
library science necessary. Beginning salary $5400. 
Apply Westmar College Library, Le Mars, Iowa. 

ASSISTANT, CATALOG DIVISION. Book budget 
of $158,000. Includes cataloging of music and phono- 
discs. Pension, Social Security, life insurance, hos- 
pitalization, 4 weeks’ vacation. Salary for 5th year 
LS degree $5100-$6540, beginning salary dependent 
upon experience. Contact Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, Indianapolis 4. 


WANTED: Head librarian, with professional train- 
ing for county seat town of over 10,000. Position 
open July 1, 1962. Air-conditioned building, superior 
art department. Apply James M. Smith, 412 S. Jack- 
son, Charles City, Iowa. 

EVENING SERVICE LIBRARIAN. Young: man 
preferred with a college degree and an interest in 
library science. Open June 1 and to be filled by 
August 1962. Growing library with new quarters in 
the near future. Salary is open, depending upon 
qualifications. An excellent opportunity to grow pro- 
fessionally. Apply Mrs. Sylvia Y. Kaplan, Lib., The 
Chicago Medical Library, 710 S. Wolcott St., Chi- 
cago 12. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY. University of Drbuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Cataloger: LS training required. 
Work begins Sept. 1962. 38-hr. wk., usual benefits, 
liberal vacation, TIAA, hospitalization plan. Salary 
$4500-$5200, depending upon qualifications. Apply 
Bernice E. Headings, College Lib., University of Du- 
buque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Stimulating position 
in modern, progressive library. Cultural opportunities 
in city of colleges. LS degree required. Starting 
salary based on experience. 88-hr. wk., 4 wks.’ vaca- 
tion, 12 days’ sick leave. Social Security and state 
retirement plan. Apply Mark Crum, Dir., Kalamazoo 
Public Library, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN. A new position 
for second professional in section now being ex- 
panded to a department. Good experience and train- 
ing will be provided. New building. Good collection. 
Starting salary $4830 to $5980, depending upon ex- 
perience. Contact Mark Crum, Dir., Kalamazoo Pub- 
lic Library, 315 S. Rose St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT HEAD in a public 
library noted for its extensive collections. Salary 
starting at $7040, annual increases to maximum of 
$8480. Requirements include graduate degree in li- 
brary science, strong background for art and music 
with thorough knowledge of the literature, success- 
ful professional and supervisory experience. Write 
Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14 

POSITION OPEN. Director of libraries, Chippewa 
County, West Central Minnesota. Responsible for 
countywide bookmobile service, public relations 
toward regional system, opportunity for personal 
advancement. Library and master’s degree required. 
Salary open. Apply E. A. Smith, Sec., Library Board, 
Route 4, Montevideo, Minn. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN needed for public Hi- 
brary in city of 52,000. Fifth year library degree 
required, 5-day, 3744-hr. wk. Good retirement plan, 
which includes Social Security. Salary range $5500- 
$6000. Apply Rock Island Public Library, Rock’ 
Island, Ill. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Assistant refer- 
ence librarian (Librarian I), new position. Salary 
$5177-$5436-$5701~$5989-$6279, may start- at 2nd 
step for appropriate experience. Work in new main 
library. Excellent working conditions, including fine 
staff: and supervisor. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Li- 
brarian, Pontiac Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

CATALOGER, beginning salary $5100. Library 
degree but no experience required. Five-day, 40-hour 
Aa Apply Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN. Challenging opportunity 


to develop program and services in the administra- 
tion of one of seven branches. Library degree and 
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minimum of two years experience required. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6923, depending upon experi- 
ence. Annual increments to $7792. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, 12 days sick leave, and good retirement plan. 
Apply Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, city of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
needed immediately. MLS required. City of 21,000 
pop. Full fringe benefits. Salary open. Located within 
a few minutes’ drive of University of Michigan. 
Eastern Michigan University located in city. Apply 
Richard Riley, City Manager, 304 N. Huron St, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

CHIEF OF PROCESSING. For Detroit suburban 
community of 65,000. Under 45 with LS degree re- 
quired. Beginning salary up to $7600, depending 
upon experience. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. Annual increments, four weeks’ vaca- 
tion, five-day week, sick leave, Social Security, and 
good retirement plan. An unusual opportunity to 
supervise book selection, ordering, and processing. 
For additional information and application forms, 
write Robert M. Orr, Director, Grosse Pointe Public 
Libraries, 10 Kercheval, Grosse Pointe 36, Mich. 

CATALOGER. Position now open in Albion Col- 
lege Library, a liberal arts college located in a city 
of 12,500 pop., 90 miles west of Detroit and 55 miles 
west of Ann Arbor, Mich. Nearby lake recreation 
areas. 39-hr. wk. Graduate library science degree re- 
quired and experience helpful. Salary open depend- 
ing upon qualifications and experience. Fringe bene- 
fits include TIAA, Social Security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, one month’s vacation with other shorter col- 
lege holidays, plus time for professional meetings. 
Write Edward N. MacConomy, Librarian, Albion 
College, Albion, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. The La Porte Public and the 
La Porte County libraries are seeking a librarian to 
administer a joint city and county system serving 
a 46,000 population. Liberal vacation and sick leave, 
Blue Cross, and Social Security are a part of the 
benefits. The air-conditioned building has been en- 
larged and remodeled recently. Salary is $8000. Write 
Secretary of the Library Board, 904 Indiana Ave., 
La Porte, Ind. 

COLLEGE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Under- 
graduate institution of quality in an excellent Mid- 
western city. Salary for 11 months is open and will 
be related to training and experience. Write Howard 
S. Greenlee, Dean of the College, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

QUINCY COLLEGE Library, Quincy, Ill., has two 
. openings for assistant librarians with .varied duties 
including cataloging, reference, and teaching library 
science. New building in preparation. LS degree, 
preferably MLS. Salary from $5000, depending on 
training and experience, month’s vacation, faculty 
status, usual benefits. Apply Fr. Jovian Lan, OFM. 

POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN is open at 
Menominee, Mich. Attractive summer resort town. 
Library located on Green Bay. Library has 37,000 
books, circulation 170,000. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications, For information write and send resume 
to Joseph Madden, President, Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 

WANTED: Qualified head librarian for public 
library. Salary open. Apply C. H. Wileman, Library 
Board, Delevan, Wis. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, ED- 
WARDSVILLE CAMPUS. Two positions: Social sci- 
ence bibliographer and humanities bibliographer to 
fill positions as librarian and reference librarian at 
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our Alton Library during the next two years and in 
1964 assume positions in our social science division 
or humanities division at the new Edwardsville cam- 
pus library. Expenditures of $160,000 for books, 
periodicals, and binding during 1962-63, and expect 
to spend substantially more during next few years. 
Building planned for 500,000 volumes. Staff to have 
major book selection responsibilities. Experience 
desirable; advanced subject training required. Salary 
range from $6000 to $8700, depending upon baek- 
ground and experience. Faculty rank, one month va- 
cation, eligibility for sabbatical leave, and participa- 
tion in outstanding Illinois university retirement sys- 
tem. Persons being considered seriously expected to 
visit campus at our expense. Apply John C. Abbott, 
Lib., Edwardsville Campus, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Edwardsville, Il. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES are 
seeking candidates for the following positions: 1. Li: 
brarian, Chemistry Library. Administers a library of 
25,000 volumes with emphasis on reference service to 
students and the faculty of the departments of chem- 
istry and chemical engineering. Requires administra- 
tive ability, chemistry course work, library experi- 
ence, and graduate library degree. Salary between 
$6396-$7296. 2. Librarian, Browsing Room Library. 
Counsels undergraduate students who want sugges- 
tions for individual reading programs. Invites speak- 
ers to coffee hours. Arranges exhibits, selects books. 
Requires wide interest in literature, interest in help- 
ing students, administrative ability, graduate degree 
in library science. Salary between $6096-$6696. 
3. Curator of Rare Books and Special Collections. Is 
responsible for selecting and servicing rare and un- 
usual library materials now numbering 9200 volumes 
as well as servicing special collections. Requires 
graduate work in English or other humanistic dis- 
cipline and/or experience with rare books and spe- 
cial collections. Beginning salary between $7668- 
$9168, 4. Librarian, English and Speech Graduate 
Library. Administers a book collection of over 4500 
volumes in the English and Speech Graduate Library. 
Advises with departmental representatives on the 
selection of books. Serves as a consultant to grad- 
uate students and research scholars. Requires grad-. 
uate work and/or experience in the fields of English 
literature, speech, or the theatre, as well as graduate 
degree in library science. Range of beginning salary: 
$6096-$6696. 5. Cataloger to spend three-fourths time 
processing and cataloging books in Chinese; also 
some books in Japanese; remaining time spent in 
general cataloging. Requires knowledge of Oriental 
languages; French or German desirable. Cataloging 
experience and graduate degree in library science 
required. Range of beginning salary $5796-$6396. 
6. Serial Cataloger. Catalogs and classifies serial 
documents using L.C. classification. Requires reading 
knowledge of one or more European languages, ex- 
perience in cataloging or documents, graduate degree 
in library science. Salary between $5796-$6396. 
7. Reference Assistant (beginning). Assists students 
and faculty in the use of general reference materials. 
Requires one foreign language, graduate degree in 
library science. Salary $5196. 8. Senior Reference 
Assistant. Emphasis is on the difficult and complex 
questions of graduate students and faculty. Also 
assists undergraduates. Requires one foreign lan- 
guage, reference experience in a research library, 
graduate degree in library science. Salary $6396 or 
$6696. Apply Mrs. Celianna I. Wilson, Ohio State 
University Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., Columbus 10. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for public library in 
pleasant college city of over 12,000. LS degree re- 
quired. Social Security, one mo. vac., retirement, sick 
leave, 40-hr. wk. Salary depending upon experience. 
Apply Director, Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 

COORDINATOR OF YOUNG ADULT WORK: 
The library which pioneered ia work with young peo- 
ple is seeking a specialist in this field who will actively 
supervise and work in the Stevenson Room (estab- 
lished 1925) and who will also serve as young adult 
specialist throughout the library system. Salary on 
appointment $7040, advancing to max. of $8480. Ex- 
cellent retirement plan, group insurance and hos- 
pitalization. Requirements include graduate degree 
in library science, training and experience in library 
work with young adults, successful professional and 
supervisory experience. Write Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14. 

OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, man 35-45, 
cataloger and/or circulation librarian, with master’s 
degree from ALA-accredited library school, Septem- 
ber 1962. 12-month contract, faculty rank, vacation, 
sick leave, TIAA plan for members or after first vear 
of service. Salary dependent upon experience and 
qualifications. State education, training, experience, 
references, and requirements in first letter. Apply 
Head Librarian, Ohio Northern University, Ada. 


mountain plains 


HELP WANTED: Head librarian for public li- 
brary in thriving city of 10,C00. Attractive air-condi- 
tioned building, friendly cooperative community. Li- 
brary degree required. Salary dependent on training 
and experience. 40-hour week, l-month vacation an- 
nually. Social Security. Position open August 1, 1962. 
Send application to Mrs. Paul J. Weir, Secretary, Li- 
brary Board, 485 W. 3rd St., Dickinson, N.D. 

NEVADA’S BOOK BOOM. means opportunity for 
a technical processes librarian II seeking advance- 
ment and change of pace. Library degree plus 2 
years’ experience required. $6432-$7764 plus state 
employee benefits. Apply Mildred J.Heyer, Librarian, 
Nevada State Library, Carson City. 


r southwest 


WE HAVE feld work and cataloging to be done. 
Positions open now. Apply Director, Dept. of Li- 
brary and Archives, 3rd Floor, Capitol, Phoenix 7, 


Ariz. 

BISHOP COLLEGE LIBRARY, Dallas, needs a 
circulation librarian and a reference librarian for 
fall 1962. Library degree required; experience pre- 
ferred. Faculty rank. College retirement plan, Social 
Security, group insurance. New Building in planning 
stages. Culturally desirable location. Salary open. 
Write G. T. Johnson, Librarian. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. A person versed in 
modern charging systems and familiar with circula- 
tion procedures, preferably m college libraries. Capa- 
ble of supervisory duties. Good working conditions 
and benefits. Salary $6000 or better, depending upon 
qualifications. Please write to Hardin Craig, Li- 
brarian, Rice University, Houston. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of supervi- 
sion of circulation routines and guidance of students 
in use of book collection. TIAA, Social Security, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, faculty rank, month’s annual 
vacation. Challenging oppcrtunity in medium-sized 
liberal arts institution. Open in late summer. Salary 
depends on training and experience. Write B-213. 


THE POSITION OF ASSOCIATE LIBRARJAN 


of the New Orleans Public Library has been created 
by the board. Duties will include responsibility for 
professional and administrative work and assisting 
the city librarian in directing all phases of the 
municipal library system. The prospect, to work in 
one of the country’s most interesting new libraries 
plus the challenge of building a collection and in- 
terpreting library service to an entire community, 
calls for administrative talents of a high order. The 
salary is open, $&500~-$9000. Apply Jerome Cushman, 
Lib., 219 Loyola Ave., New Orleans. 

WANT TO BUILD A NEW LIBRARY? One of 
the nation’s fastest growing counties/parishes, pop. 
32,000 up from 11,000, surrounded by important 
industries .and only twenty minutes from New 
Orleans, needs qualified experienced administrative 
librarian by Aug. 1. Salary open. Site to be selected, 
building plans yet to be made, money available in 
1963. Three weeks paid vacation, two weeks sick 
leave, retirement. Write B-216. 

ENERGETIC, AMBITIOUS ASSISTANT LI- 
BRARIAN wanted immediately for city of 30,000. 
Additional 20,000 outside of city limits to be served. 
New building now under construction, Must have 
MLS degree from accredited library school. Salary. 
$6600. Apply H. J. Blasick, Lib., Sterling Municipal 
Library, Baytown, Tex. 


pacific northwest 


SENIOR REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Degree from 
accredited library school, five or more years experi- 
ence in reference work. Knowledge of and reference 
experience with scientific literature desirable. Salary 
open. Opportunity for advancement. Faculty rank, 
28 days annual vacation, 8th-quarter leave, Social 
Security, state teachers’ retirement. New building, 
excellent working conditions. Open July 1. Apply 
Librarian, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR for King County Library 
District, which is governed by an official library 
board of five members. Position is open now. This 
library system serves all of the unincorporated area 
of King County and 23 contracting cities and towns. 
Population about 400,000. Support is 2 mills of as- 
sessed valuation. The 40 libraries of varying sizes are 
designated in areas for supervision and development. 
Three bookmobiles serve the areas between branches, 
1961 circulation was 2,154,465 books. Headquarters, 
which is not a service library, is located in Seattle. 
This system is not on Civil Service. It provides re- 
tirement plan and Social Security. Medical plan is 
available on veluntary basis. 40-hr. work wk., mo. 
vac., 12 days’ sick lv., accumulative to 960 hrs. Pub- 
lic library experience which has included a consider- 
able amount of supervision of professional staff, work 
planning, and budgeting is desirable. Salary open. 
Enticing recreational interests and friendly people. 
Apply John D. Spellman, President, King County 
Library Board, 907 Arctic Bldg., 704 Third Ave., 
Seattle 4. 


far west 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES with the city of San Diego 
library system. Positions available in reference, chil- 
dren’s, and tec‘nical services. Outstanding employee 
perquisites include annual vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance. Range of $5236 to $6384, starting salary 
open depending on qualifications. Inquire Jack 
Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 Pacific Highway, San 


Diego. 
TEACHER-LIBRARIAN will be welcomed to our 
central school library staff. To qualify for librarian F: 
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salary range, $403-$503, with 15 days’ vacation, 12 
days’ sick leave, and group insurance. To serve teach- 
ers and select graded trade books in grades four 
through eight. Write Walter G. Martin, Supt. of 
Schools, 2314 Mariposa, Fresno 21, Calif. 

IF YOU HAVE A LIBRARY SCHOOL DEGREE, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in people and 
books, and would like to locate in Southern Cali- 
fornia, now is the time. Write Long Beach Public 
Library, Long Beach 2, for information about job op- 
- portunities. 

LIBRARIAN I. Immediate opportunities in mod- 
ern fully equipped library. Professional atmosphere, 
excellent community relations, liberal employee bene- 
fits. Completion of standard course in an accerdited 
library school—substitution permissible. Salary 
$4.944-$6024, depending upon qualifications. Contact 
Kern County Personnel Department, Civic Center, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

COORDINATOR of work with children in the San 
Bernardino County Library. Serving 40 branches, two 
bookmobiles, and 20,000 square miles of beautiful 
mountain, desert, and valley areas. Degree from an 
accredited school in library science required with 
four years of public library experience to include 
two years working with children. Salary 36540-$8124, 
salary survey now in process. Benefits: Social Se- 
curity, retirement plan, vacation, paid health plan, 
sick leave. Apply Civil Service and Personnel Dept., 
Courthouse Annex, Ground Flr, San Bernardino, 


Calif. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA, LIBRARY. 
Assistant catalog librarian. Position open immedi- 
ately. No experience required. College degree with 
completion of one-year course in an accredited li- 
brary school. Salary $415~3514 per month. With ex- 
perience, may start above minimum. All fringe bene- 
fits and state retirement. For further information, 
contact Personnel Office, Rm. 700, Beverly Hills City 
Hall, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN II. Needed September 1 for exten- 
sion service in city-county library system. Requires 
ALA-accredited library school degree and 2 years 
professional experience. Salary $501-$609; 5-day, 40- 
hr. wk., vacation, sick leave, health insurance, Social 
Security, and state retirement plan. First increment 
after 6 months. Apply Director of Library Services, 
Public Library, Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Stockton, Calif. 

WHY NOT CATALOG FOR US? Pomona Public 
is now selecting an experienced, qualified cataloger 
who will help plan cataloging operations for 
$1,350,000 new library and 2 branches; assist in book 
selection and reviewing; participate in regional co- 
operative cataloging system. Alert progressive admin- 
istration offers challenging opportunity for earnest 
man or woman of ideas. Sth year degree required. 
Pomona, 30 miles east of Los Angeles, is close to 
Southern California’s world-famous mountain, desert, 
and seashore recreation areas. Salary $5820-$6960, de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Liberal 
fringe benefits. 3 weeks’ vacation. Apply Raymond 
M. Holt, Pomona Public Library, Pomona, Calif. 

TWO EXTENSION LIBRARIANS needed in city- 
county library system. Librarian H, at least 2 years 
professional experience, $501-$609. Librarian IH, 4 
years’ experience, at least 2 in a supervisory capacity, 
$552-3671. Both require ALA-aceredited library 
school degree. 5-day, 40-hour work week; 12 days’ 
vacation; 12 days’ sick leave; Social Security; state 


retirement, and city paid health insurance. First in- 
crement after 6 months. Apply Director of Library 
Services, Public Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN-—for general reference werk 
in public library. Requires graduation from a recog- 
nized college or university supplemented by-one year 
of graduate study in an accredited library school. No 
experience required; however, credit on salary scale 
given for experience. Salary $4932-$5652, good re- - 
tirement system, three weeks’ vacation, paid sick 
leave, and other benefits. Community of 100,000, 60 
miles east of Los Angeles. New air-conditioned cen- 
tral library, three new branch libraries. No written 
examination required. Apply Civil Service Board, 431 
Court St, San Bernardino, Calif, 

CITY OF SAN DIEGO offers employment oppor- 
tunities. Positions available in children’s, reference, 
technical services, and other fields of librarianship. 
Outstanding employee benefits include annual vaca- 
tion, sick leave, injury leave, health and life in- 
surance. Splendid local educational and recreational 
facilities available. Unsurpassed weather. Salary to 
$6384, depending on qualifications. Must be graduate 
of accredited library school. Citizenship required. To 
age 64. Inquire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 
Pacific Highway, San Diego, Calif. 


hawaii 
CATALOG. LIBRARIAN I for Hawaiian and Pa- 
cific material section of public library in Honolulu. 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN II to supervise cataloging 
and classifying program of public library in Hilo, 
Hawaii. BLS from ALA-accredited college and pro- 
fessional cataloging and classifying experience. (1 
year for I, 2 years for H.) $5592-$7128 (1); $6156- 
$7860 (I). CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for public 
library in Honolulu and in Wailuke, Maui, to pro- 
vide bookmobile and other children’s library services. 
BLS from ALA-accredited college and one year chil- 
dren’s library experience. $5592-$7128. Contact Dept. 
of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, expert cataloger, 10 years’ experience, desires—~ 
position east or southeast, public or university library. 
Present salary $7500. Write B-217-W. 

CATALOGER, young man, MLS Columbia, 3 
years’ cataloging experience at Midwestern univer- 
sity, desires to return to the East, preferably college 
or university library within weekend distance of New 
York City. Available in fall. Write B-218-W. 

CHALLENGING secretary-trainee position sought 
by former Chicago pub. lib. asst. 15 yrs. top varied 
work exp.—-spec. & branches. Now Los Angeles resi- 
dent. Type 62 wpm, file specialist, recept., versatile 
background. Any location with l-way fare considered. 
Salary open. Call OL 2-0690; write B-220-W, 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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“No. 84” 
-by Gaylord 


Doing many things — cataloging, 
displaying, moving — is the big advantage of this 
newest all-steel book truck in the Gaylord line. “No. 84” provides 


nearly 10 feet of, book space on its four sloping shelves. 


It moves smoothly, quietly, with mere finger-touch 
control ... on rubber-wheeled, 4-inch swivel casters. Sturdily 
built, with safety rolled edges throughout, this multi-purpose truck 
is attractively finished in Desert Sand. H. 36”, L. 30”, W. 17”. 


Write for details on No. 84; information on other book 
trucks and a full line of library supplies is 
presented in your Gaylord catalog. 


Gaylord Bros., Ine. SHAY SUPPUES 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Helps Form The Future 


With so much interest and attention today centered on the need for informa- 
tion and self-improvement, World Book Encyclopedia can be an invaluable help 
to you in providing fine library service for your patrons. World Book articles 
are accurate, easy to read, easy to find. Over 22,400 illustrations with more 
than 5,900 in color help make material more clearly understood. 

The editors of World Book Encyclopedia do more than keep pace with the 
times. Continuous revision, incorporation of newest visual gyr 
techniques, comprehensive and comprehendible articles by fi 
leading authorities keep World Book ahead. Ae 

Whether the requirement is for a special single sub- gf! 
ject or a complete field of study, World Book serves ģ 
the needs for more people to a greater degree. 


: . WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
the starting point for all searches 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Hlinois 








American Library Association 


ADEQUACY OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
June 30, 1961 
POPULATION 


(EQUATE PUBLIC 
BRARY SERVICE 


INADEQUATE 

OR NO LOCAL 

UBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


| 





U.S. library service—how far in the red? 


JAMES E. BRYAN 
Students. libraries. and 


the educational process 
AUGUST HECKSCHER 


Libraries and the 


nation’s cultural life 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Existing Library Service and American Library Association Standards 


BOOK COLLECTIONS 





° 
60 © have less than 


50,000 volumes 


BTA. ts TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 


FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 









LIBRARY PERSONNEL 
k ; 2 -r 





577 
/© hove less thon 


three professional 
librorians 


78% | 
O nove less than 


two professional 
librarians 








LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 








fe) 
5 /O receive less thon 
5 percent of total 
institutional expenditure 


17 

/O receive less than 
5 percent of total 
institutional expenditure 











PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Existing Library Service and American Library Association Standard 
Existing EN ALA Standard 


PUPILS PE 


BOOKS 
PER PUPIL LIBRARIAN 





COMPTON’S EXCLUSIVE FACT-INDEX 


As helpful as your card catalog, Comp- 
ton’s Fact-Index gives more information 
faster, helps you locate material impos- 
sible to find in an encyclopedia without 
an index. 

Compton’s Fact-Index leads you 
quickly to all information on any subject. 
No need to guess whether to look up 
rockets, space travel or jet propulsion. 
Just look in the Fact-Index for the first 
thing that pops into your head and it will 
lead you to every mention in any volume 
on any subject. 

Or suppose you want a quick source of 





E. E. Compton & Company = « 


Compton Building . 


information on obscure subjects not usu- 
ally given full encyclopedia coverage. 
Malvolio, for example. This Shakespear- 
ean character is identified by play and 
role in a thumbnail article right in the 
Fact-Index. 

These are only a few of many impor- 
tant reasons why Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia is recommended in all 
Standard Book Selection guides. 

Make it a point to look through the 
new edition of Compton’s. You'll agree 
Compton's is the modern, up-to-date 
encyclopedia most useful to librarians. 


+ 


empire 





FIRST IN QUALITY 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


on 


~ 


In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd. + 207 Queens Quay West -œ Toronto 1, Ontario 
Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Peake: Assmeiation, 30 E. Haron 51, Chieago 11. Serand-class 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, T8798. Aeceptance for mailing at a 


special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal 
authorized on Juls 8, 1918. 


Subscription price $1.50 a vear 


Act of Oetober 3. PELT. Sectien P103. amended February B, 1925 
` c ak Li 


included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news isayse 246 
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Demco Plastic *Book Supports Now 
Also Available for Oversize Books 


Demco Plastic Book Supports have 


f been so enthusiastically accepted since AVAILABLE IN FIVE COLORS 

their introduction ...a new oversize Order by number. Colors may be assorted. 
Plastic Book Support has now been OVERSIZE —- No. 772 Spray Green, No. 773 Tan, 
added to the line. No. 774 Red, No. 771 Gray, No. 770 Black 
styling to ae original aprons er rte 3 ane a odi i ress 
Made of Polystyrene, they're toug , ; 

i STANDARD -—- No. 767 Spray Green, No. 768 Tan, 
and rugged to take stress and strain. No. 763 Red, No. 786 Gray, No. 764 Black 
They will not knife your books, nor MINIMUM ORDER — 10. 10 to 99-35¢ each; 
will they scratch table tops or shelves. 100 to 500 - 30¢ each 


Order a supply... some of both Write for prices on larger quantities. 
sizes. You'll find Demco Plastic Book 
Supports the colorful, attractive, mod- . 
ern way to display books on desk, 4 


table or shelf. d 
*High Impact © 


Polystyrene 












Composition Cork Base Available 

Both sizes of book ends may be ordered 
„With Composition Cork Base, 

=~ Regular size 15¢ additional 
pate Size 22¢ additional 
Standard size may also be ordered with Holfast 
Non-Skid Plastic Base at 12¢ additlonal. 


OVER 
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All prices include transportation charges. 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES doy ef 
Box 1488, Madison, Wis. Box 852, Fresno, Calif. YEARS OF 
* SERVICE 
Box 4231, Hamden 14, New Haven, Conn. TO LIBRARIES 






For Complete Details. Write For Descriptive Folder 


ABOUT CARDS 





You read a lot about the “credit card revolution” these 
days. Credit cards are nothing new to libraries. They've 7 
been issuing them for years. They're called library cards. 

They're the first credit card most Americans own. 
- The best one they'll ever own. 
‘Unlike credit cards, library cards are easy to ` 
come by. Getting one entails little er no deposit 
and checking up. That’s because library cards 
are issued for a different reason. They're part of — 
one of the library's most important jobs helping 
to get the greatest number of books read by the 
greatest number of people. Unlike other credit cards, 
the user is enriched every time the card is needed. 
We're proud to be associated with America’s libraries and 
librarians, and glad we have been for over 85 years. 
Whether your problem is cards or cataloguing, stacks 
or stairs, your wish is our command. Wa’ve got 
_a nation-wide expert staff for just that purpose. 


"LIBRARY BUREAU 


the oldest and only full line library supplier and consultant 


7 ò 3 ; r ° 
Memington Fland SYSTEMS DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION ¢ 122 EAST 42nd ST, $% NEW YORK 17, N. Y; 
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SEPTEMBER COVER 


The three charts on the cover 
were prepared by the Office 
of Education in connection 
with Congressional hearings 
on H.R.11823, the so-called 
omnibus library bill, For fur- 
ther information on the charts 
see page 689. 


a A a theme 


The ALA Bulletin is the oficial 
journal of the American Library 
Association and ‘also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded ‘as their own 


unless ALA endorsement is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 


any person, library,*or organiza- . 


tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 


` formation write to the Member- 


ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C, J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 


VOLUME 56 NUMBER 8 
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EDITOR 
at LARGE 


For almost 20 years now, preschool children 
have been following the lively antics of Kiki, 
Charlotte Steiner’s red-haired heroine. One 
reason for Kiki’s popularity may be that she is 
a very believable little girl. And so she should 
be, because Mrs. Steiner was inspired by her edi- 
tor’s red-headed daughter Kiki. : 


From Kiki’s discovery of the difference be- 
tween her furry white kitty-muff and a real pussy 
cat (Kiki and Muffy) through her ballet lessons 
(Kiki Dances), her skating lessons (Kiki Skates), 
her first summer at camp (Kiki Goes to Camp), 
her piano lessons (Kiki Loves Music), and her 
first part in a school play (Kiki Is an Actress), 
Mrs. Steiner has followed the childhood experi- 
ences of the real Kiki. 


Although Kiki is now grown-up and was re- 
cently married, Charlotte Steiner has just written 


ber seventh Kiki book, Kiki's Play House. How 


Kiki and her friends set up house and even win 


a special prize for their Christmas decorations is 


a story which will delight all little girls. 


= ee ee fe. 


Kiki’s Play House ($2.50) and .the other Kiki 
books ($2.00 each) are published by Doubleday 
Books for Young Readers. Bookstores carry them 
or library copies can be ordered from the Sales 
Manager, Institutional Department, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, 
New York. l 
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The Maryland chapter of the Reference Services 
‘Division has been at work for several years on a 
union list of serials in Maryland libraries. Pub- 
lication is to begin this fall. For details and 
prices write Wilbur McGill, Govans Branch, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 5714 Bellona Avenue > 
Baltimore 12. 


* 
The first four publications of the Small Librar- 


-ies Project announced in the last issue are: The ` 


Public Library—A Tool for Modern Living, by 
Helen E. Wessells; The Trustee of a Small Pub- 
lic Library, by Virginia G. Young; Reference 
Services in a Small Public Library, by Hannah 
Severns; and Library Service for Adults, by 
Ruth W. Gregory. State agencies will distribute 
these. and the later publications to public librar- 
ies in communities under 10,000 population. 
Libraries with a special interest in any of these 
subjects who do not qualify for this automatic 
distribution may be able to secure copies from 
the limited supply still available in the Small 
Libraries Project office at ALA headquarters. 


* 


The National Science Foundation has made -a > 
grant of $12,600 for an analysis of the mathe- 
matical writings in the Vatican Library manu- 
scripts which have been microfilmed for the St. 
Louis University Library. Rev. John F. Daly, 
S.J., who will be the principal investigator, be- 
gan his study of the microfilmed manuscript two 
years ago and has already located more than 
1000 mathematical works in the 11 million pages 


- of the collection. 


MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP FUND—A CORRECTION 


There were a number of unfortunate errors in 
credits for contributions to the Melcher Scholar- 
ship Fund on page 645 of the July-August issue. 
It should have been stated that $553 was given 
in memory of Mrs. Flora de Gogorza, formerly 
librarian of the Brownsville Children’s, Branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library. Sarah Allen 
Beard, chairman of the memorial scholarship com- 
mittee, writes that the amount now stands at $603. 
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Mi AN’ S New books from Macmillan 
PEIE: tell the story 

TO 
CREATE 





with glowing color 





brilliant text 






perceptive genius 


| TREASURE 
TREASURES FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART SUE 
Edited by Huntington Cairns and John Walker enn 


Reproduced here in glowing color and consummate detail, these treas- 
ures are accompanied by interpretive quotations from the literature of 
the world. The editors also define the place of each painting in the 
history of art and provide information on the size of the original, when 
and for whom it was originaly painted, and the collection from which 
it was acquired by the National Gallery. Full color. 11” x 15” volume. 
All 85 reproductions printed on separate pages of coated stock. 
— October $25.00 
Special! Until December 31st $19.95 
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Built by architects of genius, filled with paintings by Boucher and 
Fragonard and sculptures by Le Moyne, furnished by artisans of ex- 
quisite taste. In these French pavilions of the 18th century, there 
gathered a society of philosophers, aristocrats, men of pleasure, and 
ladies such as Madam du Barry and the Pompadour. Lucid narrative 
and magnificent photographs evoke for today’s reader an age that was 
splendid, eccentric and doomed. Photographs. 
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October $15.00 





THE ARMSTRONG BOOK OF INTERIOR DECORATING 


Modern living—in the midst of beauty. Based on unrivaled experience i INTE 
and special awareness of new concepts in decorating, this bock presents p 

a wealth of information that is both explanatory and suggestive. One s 
hundred and twenty-five full-page, full-color plates of individual rooms; 
one hundred black and white plates of lighting fixtures, windows, cabi- 
nets, and floors; plans and descriptions of five houses; forty floor plans 
and elevations of rooms. 


armas ong 
HARE DECORATION 


a 










October $12.95 


GCOLLIER-MAGMILLAN LIBRARY DIVISION 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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BOOKS 


for Young People 


OPERATION ES- 
CAPE: The adventures 
of Father O'Flaherty. 
By Daniel Madden. 
The war time adven- 
tures of a one-man 
anti-Nazi underground. 


September 28. $2.95 


TO FAR PLACES: The story of Francis 
Xavier Ford. By Eva K. Betz. A true-life 
adventure story of a great man in Com- 
munist China. 


THE LION OF POLAND: The story of 
Paderewski. By Ruth and Paul Hume. 
The story of the musician who rebuilt a 
nation. September 28. $2.95 


THE CONSCIENCE OF A KING: The 
story of Thomas More. By Margaret 
Stanley-Wrench. The life of Thomas 
More and his conflict with ruthless 
Henry VIII. October 15. $2.95 


PEN AND BAYONET: The story of 
Joyce, Kilmer. By Norah Smaridge. The 
story of a famous American poet, pa- 
triot, hero of World War I. 
November. 


EE ets 


$2.95 


THESE 
ARE THE 
SACRAMENTS 


by Fulton J. Sheen 
photographed 
by Yousuf Karsh 


One of Americas best- loved 
churchmen evokes the meaning of 
each of the seven sacraments... 
its significance in the life of the 
Church ... the individual: 8 splen- 
did full-color reproductions and 
nearly 40 black-and-white pic-. 
tures, the work of master photog- 
rapher Karsh of Ottawa, portray 
the spiritual purpose behind each 
gesture and act. A worthy succes- 
sor to This is the Mass. 


October. 


$4.95 





September 28. $2.95 ` 








THE COMPLETE 
LIBRARY OF 


WORLD ART 


This monumental work of art 
scholarship brings students and art 
lovers the complete works of the 
world’s greatest artists . (in one 
medium), together with the paint- 
ers’ biographies, critical notes, and 
other valuable text features. 150 
volumes are being published. They 
are edited by an international 
board, printed in England from 
monochrome and full-color plates 
made in Italy. Ask for prospectus 
about money-saving subscription 
plan, Individual volumes $3.95 


THE 20th 
CENTURY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF 
CATHOLICISM 


Edited by Henri 
Daniel-Rops 


Acclaimed as the $ 
greatest source of} 
Catholic knowledge | 
ever assembled, this 
150-volume work is an unique 
monument to scholarship and 
faith. Contains everything anyone 
would ever want to know on any 
subject involving Catholicism. 
Write for descriptive folder and 
money-saving subscription plan. 
Individual volumes $3.50 


‘monochrome plates. 
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Complete | 
Encyclopedia | 
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The text and fiueio of thd 
5-volume Concise Encyclopedia o 
Antiques end the 2-volume Con 
cise Encyclopedia of American 
Antiques have been expanded and 
reorganized to form the most com 






-plete, most authoritative one-vol 


ume reference available on the 
subject. Covers furniture, glass 
armor, barometers, book-binding 
carpets, metalwork, needlework, 
silver, sculpture, paintings, man 
other subjects. Over.500 superb 
Septembe 

Special price, $19.95. After Christ 
mas, $25.00. 


DAILY LIFE IN THE 
TIME OF JESUS 


Te 










are 


Meni 
Daniel-Rops 


One of the world’s 
greatest writers 
on Bible subjects 
gives life, breadth 
and reality to the 
times of Jesus — 
in so striking and | 
compassionate a manner that you 
understanding of Him will be 
vastly enriched. You get a clea 
picture of Jesus in His surround 
ings, and with it a full apprecia 
tion of Christianity as a living 
faith today. Companion volume 
to Jesus and His Times. 

October. $6.00 





She 


SHORT 


THE GREATNESS THAT 


Arabs cee 


by Francesco Gabrielli 
The turbulent history of a dy- 
namic people, told with accuracy, 
grace and sympathy. You read 
about Mohammed — the Caliphs 
—wars with the West, the Turks, 
Crusaders and Mongols—the 
Arab-Israeli tension ...as well as 
the contributions of the Arabs to 


WAS BABYLON 


by H. W. S. Saggs 


Extensive in scope and lavishly il- 
lustrated, this book deals with the 
religion, economics, politics, art, 


‘literature and social ideas of an- 


cient Babylonia and Assyria. A 
delightfully readable book de- 
signed for the general reader as 
well as the historian. Second in a 
continuing series; The Grandeur 
That Was Rome already published. 


. by Erich Zehren 


The story of archaeology in the 
Near East, with special attention 
to the Bible and the relations be- 
tween the Hebrews and their 
neighbors. Fascinating reconstruc- 
tions of ancient cultures show that 
pagan bull worship directly re- 
lates to the Golden Calf de- 
nounced by Moses. Fully illus- 
trated. 


the history of Western culture. 
January, 1963. $3.95 


THE UNFINISHED SOCIETY 


by Herbert von Borch—Foreword by Max Lerner 


A fresh look at America’s manners... character... 
sexual behavior... written with insight and warmth 
by a German sociologist. Translations into four 
European languages were received with vast critical 
acclaim; American readers will be equally fasci- 
nated. October. $4.50 


BOTTOMS UP by Ted Stucier. The most complete, most 
beautiful guide to over 1,000 mixed drinks. Full color illus- 
trations, two-color text, handsomely gift-boxed. 

September. $12.95 


THE FLOWERING HAWTHORN Ły Hugh Ross William- 
son. The legend of the Glastonbury thorn and how it was 
the beginning of Christianity in the English-speaking’ world. 
Illustrated with woodcuts by Clare Leighton. 


November. $3.50 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF GARDEN PEST AND 


DISEASES. Edited by T. H. Everett. Thorough, accurate, 
practical — embodies the experience of many experts. Illus- 
trated in monochrome and color. October. $5.00 


THE POPULAR MECHANICS HOME BOOK OF 
REFINISHING FURNITURE by Arthur Mikesell. All the 


collector and hobby craftsman must know to get perfect 
results. Illustrated. October. $3.50 


TABLE-TOP CAR RACING by Richard F. Dempewolf. 
The thrilling new hobby: building and racing of scale-model 
$3.50 


automobiles. Illustrated. November. 





September 27. 


September. $6.95 
$9.75 


EAT TO YOUR HEART’S CONTENT 
by Dr. H. M. Whyte 


The theory and practice of cooking and eating to 
avoid coronary heart. disease. Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, famous heart specialist, says “very good book 
... extremely helpful ...in particular in the case of 
candidates for early heart trouble.” Complete with 
menus and recipes. September. $1.95 


A DICTIONARY OF MARKS by Margaret MacDonald 


- Taylor. Helps identify antique ceramics, pottery, silver, other 


treasures. Illustrated. Companion volume to Dictionary of 
Art Terms. f October 22. $5.95 


A DICTIONARY OF ART TERMS by Reginald C. Haggar. 


Explains art terms and techniques, both ancient and modern 
—including painting, sculpture, architecture, graphic arts. 
Illustrated. Companion volume to reference work above. $5.95 


THE NEW STANDARD BOOK OF DOG CARE AND 


TRAINING by Jeannette W. Cross and Blanche Saunders. 
Great all-time bestseller — answers 1001 questions on dog 
selection, health and training. 2nd edition. Illustrated. 


August.. $5.95 


HAWTHORN -# BOOKS 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
Order & Shipping Dept.: Englewood Cliffs, N. J. in Canada; 
McClelland & Stewart, Ltd., 25 Hollinger Rd., Toronto 16, Ontario. 








University Microfilms 
Out-of-Print Books 
still only 34¢ a page 


Now over 6,000 titles 


Your costs are al- 
ways reasonable when 
you buy U-M Out-of- 
Print Books. The price 
is 3\4c per octavo page, 
for most modern books, 

. which includes every- 
thing——no extra charge 
for binding, no royalty 
to pay. 

Excellent reproduction rivals the original 
printing. Lightweight paper results in the 
compact volumes as shown. 





World Library Resources 


More important to most buyers than low 
cost are the tremendous research, resources 
available here. The 5,000 titles in the O-P 
catalogue include many modern works. There 
are also more than 1,000 Russian literary 
works at 314c a page and up as priced in the 
catalogue. 

And in the U-M vaults are thousands of 
microfilms of early printed English books, 
basic literary and scientific titles filmed in 
the great libraries of the world—with nearly 
every film ready to be put into pool form by 
xerography. 

With such a wealth of material available 
it’s most logical and most economical to send 
your want lists here. Free O-P Book Cata- 
logue and Russian language book catalogue 
on request. 





U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INc. 
M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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by Frederick H. Wagman 


Chairman, Committee on Appointments 


One of the most impressive characteristics of 
the American Library Association is its 
achievement of unity out of diversity. It is 
organized by the specialized activities that 
engage its members and also by type of li- 
brary. It has a suborganization by state and 
by region. It concerns itself with problems 
ranging from the adhesive qualities of new 
glues to the defense of our constitutional lib- 
erties. And if it might be hyperbolic to say 
that some of its members ride to work on dog 
sleds and others in ‘swamp-boats, nevertheless 
théir dispersion from Canada and Alaska to 
Key West and Oahu is impressive. 

The cohesion of such an organization de- 
rives from common purpose, common goals, 
and democratic agreement on methods of 
achieving them, but the strength of .the Asso- 
ciation largely depends upon the extent of 
membership participation in implementing its 
program. Much of the Association’s activity 
is entrusted to its various committees. Each 
year the Committee on Appointments must 
recommend to the Executive Board able mem- 
bers to fill the vacancies on these twenty-one 


committees. We have never lacked members ` 


who are generous .with their time and energy 
‘in furthering the work of the Association. 
Moreover, since the Committee on Appoint- 
ments comprises the presidents-elect of the 
various divisions, it is the best possible group 
to identify and enlist members for such serv- 
ice. Unfortunately, these assets are offset by 
the inescapable fact that each member of the 
Committee on Appointments, however broad 
his acquaintance, can know the capabilities 
and interests of only a limited number of his 
fellow librarians. We cannot seek assistance 
from a computer programmed to correlate the 
experience, interests, talents, and desires of 
our thousands of members, compare them 
with the requirements for membership on the 
respective committees to which appointments 
must, be made, and produce a list of those best 
suited and most willing to serve. 

The members of the Committee on Ap- 


pointments are aware of their natural tend- 
ency to identify themselves closely with an 
organization in which they invest not only 
their interest but also their energy and time. 
They know that enlisting a member to accept 
an assignment for the ALA gives him a 
sharper awareness of the importance -of his 
own membership and the satisfaction of aid- 
ing his whole profession in achieving the 
goals of librarianship. But they know also 
that each year members are bypassed who 
would be glad to serve and would make a 
valuable contribution, simply because, how- 
ever much they may flog their memories to 
recall names from past associations and ob- 
servations, they cannot overcome the limita- 
tion imposed on their experience by geogra- 
phy and specialization. 

Each year the ALA membership at large 
is solicited to suggest names for inclusion in 
the recommendations to the Executive Board 
and each year the response is apathetic. Once 
again the Committee on Appointments ear- 
nestly entreats your help. Please send me your 
suggestions for transmittal to the other mem- 
bers of the committee. You may be sure of 
our most careful consideration of every name 
offered and of our profound gratitude for 
your assistance. . l 

All persons suggested should be ALA 
members, since this is a constitutional re- 
quirement for appointment to an ALA com- 
mittee. In some cases qualifying experience is 
needed. The list of committees follows. 


ALA Committees to Which Appointments Will Be 
Made for 1963-64 Committee Year 


Committee on Accreditation ® Committee on 
ALA Publishing © Committee to American Text- 
book Publishers Institute @ Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee © Awards Committee ® Constitution and 
Bylaws Committee © Editorial Committee ® 
Election Committee (for 1964 Annual Confer- 
ence) © Intellectual Freedom Committee ® 
International Relations Committee @ Legislation 
Committee ®© Membership Committee © Nomi- 
nating Committee © Committee on Organization 
è Resolutions Committee (for 1964 Annual Con- 
ference) © Subscription Books Committee © 
ALA and American Book Publishers Council’s 
Committee on Reading Development ®© ALA- ` 
Canadian Library Association Joint. Committee 
© ALA~Catholic Library Association Joint Com- 
mittee ®© ALA-Children’s Book Council Joint 
Committee @ ALA~—National Education Associa- 


tion Joint Committee oso 
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NOW...READ 


MICROFILM 
with 


V4 > printed page comfort! 
> ZOOM image size control! 
> in lighted rooms! 







On, 





MICROFILM READER 


Precision built... years ahead in functional 
design ... yet priced within every budget. Only 
the Dagmar Super offers bright image, zoom 
control reading of ALL microfilm forms. 


ZOOM MIRROR GIVES WIDE 
RANGE OF IMAGE SIZES 


By moving mirror on its 
telescopic arms, magnifi- 
cation can be varied 
through a wide range 
without the trouble and 
expense of extra lenses. 
A Dagmar exclusive. 


LOWEST COST—MOST FEATURES = : padori exs 
eae Supers are equipped with . PROJECTS ALL MICROFILM FORMS - 

ens, zoom mirror, reel arms, mag- ; 

netic filmsheet holder, spare bulb, 16mm and 35mm take-up ae the rae ee 1259 advanced l 
reels and carry-case. Made in Holland by expert craftsmen. Ei as ding cano tably all m 
TWO-SECOND CHANGE—ROLLFILM TO SHEETFILM film forms—rollfilm, aperture cards, mi- 
Reel arms snap in or out of secure sockets in seconds, ac- crofiches, filmsheets and film jackets. 
commodate 35mm or 16mm reels. With arms removed, mag- f ' 
netic holder moves easily to project all types of sheetfilm. COMFORTABLE READING IN LIGHTED ROOMS 


CONVENIENT PORTABILITY—COMPACT, LIGHTWEIGHT No more eyé strain from peering into 


€ : i darkened hoods or from glare of glass 
In its rugged carry-case, reader measures only 9 inches on screens. Sharp images are projected into 
each edge, weighs 16 pounds. Durable grey crystal finish. natural table top reading position. 

5 Select the model best suited to your needs. Buy Model A un- 
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. : i i SHARP IMAGES, PRECISION LENS SYSTEM, 
fess you have special reasons for choosing Model 16 or 35 - FINGER-TIP FOCUSIN g - 
` Model A—The Most Versatile and Widely Used Model—for Highest quality ground condenser and 
Standard American Microfilm i 


projection lenses assure razor sharp im- 
Especially designed for standard 35mm rollfilm, aperture 26°83. Parabolic lamp mirror affords maxi- 


cards, microfiches, mounted stripfilm, and film jackets. mum use of light available. Surface sil- 
Zoom control enlarges 12 to 20 times. $139.95 Vered plate glass mirror provides distor- 


tion-free projection to table top. 
Model 16-—-Only for 16mm Rollfilm and Related Systems 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
For use only with 16mm rollfilm and sheetfilm types in high- : OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
er reduction ratios. Zoom control enlarges 17 to 28 times. 


$139.95 Mail orders to | 


Model 35-—-Only for 35mm Systems Using Smaller AU D l 0 V | S UA L R E S EA R C H 











Magnifications 523 S. Plymouth Çt., Dept. AL29, Chicago 5 
For special low reduction 35mm ‘systems. Zoom control en- | WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS . 
larges 10 to 15 times. Aperture 30x42mm. $145.95 on AVR Dagmar Automatic Microfilm 
For standard American 35mm rollfilm and sheetfilm Camera, AVR Reading Rateometer and 
systems, order Model A above for best results. - other aids for improving reading speed 
. and comprehension. i 
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ADEQUACY OF U.S. LIBRARY SERVICES 


The charts on this month’s cover are perhaps 
the best effort that has ever been made to meas- 
ure the adequacy of library services in the 
United States. They were prepared by the Li- 
brary Services Branch and the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary (for Legislation) of the 
Office of Education in connection with Con- 
gressional hearings on H.R.11823, the bill to 
amend the Library Services Act. The data on 
existing services were collected by the Library 
Services Branch. The projection of adequate 
services is based on ALA stendards. U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education Sterling M. McMurrin 
said during the hearings: “These are the stand- 
ards arrived at by the American Library Associa- 
tion after careful study and professional con- 
sideration. We regard them as being sound judg- 
ments of desirable levels of service.” 

A leaflet reproducing the charts with explana- 
tory text is available from LSB. The chart on 
adequacy of public library service in the United 
States is based on data reported by the state li- 
brary agencies, most of which followed Public 
Library Service (ALA, 1961) and its supple- 
ment Cost of Public Library Service in 1959 
(ALA, 1960). “Rural” areas have less than 
10,000 population, “urban” have more, as de- 
fined in the Library Services Act regulations. 

The estimates in the chart on public and pri- 
vate college and university libraries are based 
on 1959-60 data reported to USOE by 1951 col- 
leges: and universities. The standards against 
which these existing services are measured may 

be be found in a number of sources, including 
American Library and Book Trade Annual, 1961 
(Bowker). 

The data on public elementary and secondary 
school libraries is based on a 1956-57 survey 
which covered about 15,500 school districts (36 
per cent of all public school districts) and 29.5 


Index; 1947-l92100 Prices of Library Materials and of Consumer Goods and Services Index: 1947-89«106 
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million pupils (97 per cent of all pupils in 
public schools). It is reported in Public School 
Library Statistics, 1958-59 (OE-15020, October 
1960). These existing services are measured 
against standards of adequacy appearing . in 
Standards for School Library Programs (ALA, 
1960). 

The accompanying chart on prices of library 
materials also appears in the leaflet. 





EXPANDED BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB AWARDS 


In 1959 the Book-of-the-Month Club established 
the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award of $5000 to 
a small public library for the purchase of books. 
A committee of the Public Library Association 
screened the applications and recommended ten 
libraries from which the winner was chosen. 

In 1960 and from the next two years, all nine 
of the runners-up were given a $1000 award, in 
addition to the $5000 first award winner, because 
of “the dedication of their librarians and the 
cooperation shown in the communities which 
supported them.” 

In 1963 the club is mushrooming its already 
expanded awards program. The PLA committee 
will now select a winner from each of the fifty 


. states, all of which will receive $1000. From 


these fifty state winners the committee will se- 
lect the ten they consider the most outstanding. 
The club will choose the $5000 award winner 
from these ten; the rest will receive $1500 each. 
The awards will be presented during National 
Library Week in each of the award-winning com- 
munities. 

Harry Scherman, chairman of the board of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, says “the rationale 
of this new plan is to provide practical stimula- 
tion at the grass roots. The library board in 
every small place will do everything possible to 
arouse support from ‘their fellow townsmen in 
order to meet the standards of the American 
Library Association in the hope of winning one 
of the awards. Certainly each library will have 
more chance of winning when it is competing 
under the ALA requirements only with other 
small units in its own state, instead of against 
all the small-town libraries over the nation, 
which has been the case up to now.” 
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An open letter from the President of St Martin’s Press 


Dear LIBRARIAN: 


Thanks to your help and encouragement, our 
Fall list bids to surpass the high standard of 
quality and variety set by our last season’s 
books, 


In February 1916, a year and a half after the 
guns of August were heard, the German 
attempt to break the deadlock on the West- 
ern Front erupted into the Battle of Verdun, 
which was to last until December and long 
leave its scars on France. THE PRICE OF 


GLORY by Alistair Horne, author of Canada. 


and the Canadians and a former foreign cor- 
respondent, is an exciting, memorable, and 
profoundly tragic book, in which the author 
has reconstructed the battle from the personal 
accounts of two hundred and fifty men who 
fought on both sides. The book should have 
wide critical attention and good sales. It will 
be backed by an initial advertising budget of 
$10,000. 


Paul MacKendrick’s THE GREEK STONES 


' SPEAK, a companion to his successful The ` 


Mute Stones Speak (Roman archaeology), is 
a lavish picture-and-text account of archae- 
ology in the Greek lands from Mycenean 
days down to the Roman occupation.’ 


We are happy to be the publishers of the first. 
biography of JOAN SUTHERLAND, the Austra- 
lian coloratura soprano whose magical voice 
captivated American opera lovers during her 
triumphal tour last year. Russell Braddon, 
the author, is also Australian and a close 
friend of Miss Sutherland. 


ADDIE Was A Lapy is John Wiley’s delightful 
biography in novel form of Adelaide Water- 
bury, his formidable grandmother. It is a 
charming, witty portrait of Connecticut and 
New York at the turn of the century. 


Mohamed Mehdevi’s wry and thoughtful ac- 
counts of his varied experiences in America, 
many of which appeared in The New Yorker, 
make sparkling reading in SOMETHING 
HUMAN. 


THE AGELESS RELIcTS by the botanist Nor- 
man Taylor (Encyclopedia of Gardening, 
etc.), tells the strange and wonderful history 
of the giant Sequoias — redwoods and big- 
trees. 


Also on our Fall list are THE BATTLE FOR 
INNER SPACE, an up-to-date survey of under- 
sea warfare and weapons by Irwin Stambler; 
THE EXTREMISTS by Mark Sherwin, a study 
of the extremist groups and personalities of 
the Far Right; We Dissent, in which thir- 
teen Southern liberals—Ralph McGill, Jona- 
than Daniels, Hodding Carter I, et al.—speak 
out; THE HODGE SCANDAL by Ceorge Thiem, 
Pulitzer Prize winning journalist who ex- 
posed State Auditor Hodge’s plundering of 
Illinois public funds. 


Two fine biographies which have already 
been acclaimed abroad are Héritier’s CATHE- 
RINE De MeEpicr and Sieburg’s CHATEAU- 
BRIAND, 


Several valuable additions to our reference 
list include the 203rd annual edition of the 
the ANNUAL REGISTER OF WORLD EVENTS, a 
worldwide review of events in the year 1961; 
and the 1962 edition of that indispensable 
yearbook, THE STATESMAN’S YEARBOOK. 
CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, pub- 
lished this Spring, is now in its third printing. 


It is only possible here to give you a few of 
the highlights of the titles*on our Fall list. 
May we send you our new catalog? We wel- 
come your interest and invite you to write, 
call or just enjoy the view of both rivers from 
our offices on the 18th floor of the Flatiron 
Building. 


Sew 


Sincerely, 


MactKeugce 


Tan MacKenzie 
President 
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National Library Talent Search 


A Statement by the National Library Week Steering Committee 


Since 1958, National Library Week has been an 
annual concerted effort by professional librarians 
and interested private citizens to focus public 
attention on the importance of reading and of 
expanding the total library. resources of the na- 
tion. 

NLW is now an established year-round pro- 
gram to raise the status of reading and to en- 
courage greater use of and support for all types 
of libraries. Each year. to supplement its continu- 
ing goal of “a better-read; better-informed 
America,” the steering committee for National 
Library Week selects one or two specific areas 
to receive particular emphasis within the total 
program. In 1962, one of these areas was the 
great need for dramatically stepping up all ef- 
forts to attract thousands of newcomers to the 
profession of librarianship. To this end, the 
steering committee sought and obtained substan- 
tial assistance from all the mass communications 
media. 

For 1963, the committee again has identified 
recruitment to librarianship as a vital area call- 
ing for special emphasis. Consequently, we ap- 


plaud the “Library Talent Search” suggested by- 


Dr. Gordon W. Blackwell, president of Florida 
State University, in an address at the annual 
meeting of the American Library Association in 
Miami Beach last June. 

We intend to promote and Supponi the “Li- 
brary Talent Search” through all our resources 
at the national level and we commend Dr. Black- 
` well’s suggestion to the attention of all state and 
local NLW committees. 


[Following is the excerpt from Dr. Biackwell’s 


speech referred to in the statement: | 


LIBRARY TALENT SEARCH 


Let me be so bold as to suggest that National 
Library Week attempt to use its increasing pres- 
tige and effectiveness to publicize the shortage of 
professional personnel in the library field. In a 
world at cold: war where the principal weapons 
are ideas, it appears that librarianship is a pro- 
fession of destiny. The demands for personnel 
are great; the kinds of changes I have been 
talking about point to the increasing demands 
that libraries will face if their manpower is to 
equal their book power. Already there is a na- 
tional shortage of 20,000 to 25,000 professional 
librarians. 

If I were asked to select a major theme for 
the next National Library Week my choice would 
be instant: a library talent search. I would begin 


now to see that-a.larger number than ever before 
of next year’s college senior classes decide to 
enter the library profession. And I would do it 
differently than before. 

I would start the roll call of college librarians 
now and keep up a steady reporting during the 
next college year of seniors committed to li- 
brarianship. More than ever I would reveal the 
dramatically critical challenges that confront 
professional librarians. For example, to the sci- 
ence majors I would reveal research’s hopeless 
struggle with information retrieval from the 
mounting volume of scientific reports. 

To the social science majors I would hold out 
the opportunity of reducing the social illiteracy 
of our literate people, of developing a national 
mind that will demand a better product than is 
currently offered by the mass media of com- 
munication. I might add something about our 
high national incidence of mental illness and 
the startling prevention and cure that have been 
effected by librarians through bibliotherapy. 

Our college seniors who love the humanities 
and regret our widespread pragmatic allergy for 
music, art, literature, drama, and philosophy 
should know that there are good paying posi- 
tions in libraries where their talents can be put 
to work. What is more, these humanists should 
recognize that in libraries they can do much to 
replace our present low aesthetic appreciation 
with a renaissance of culture and beauty. 

But work through the college librarians would 
be only a beginning. To public librarians and 
to the members of their boards of trustees I 
would offer an even greater challenge: to seek 
out every promising college graduate in the 
community who is engaged in something less 
vital than librarianship. Here I would screen 
carefully for men and women not over forty 
years of age, mentally superior, personally 
charming, morally tough. And I would enlist 
every local group’s help for this library talent - 
search—churches, schools, business and civic 
groups, women’s clubs. And to accomplish our 


` purpose, thousands of scholarships must be pro- 


vided for the professional study of librarianship. 

I can see it now: National Library. Week— 
National Library Talent Search. This annual ob- 
servance in 1963 might well do something sig- 
nificant not alone for your profession but for our 
nation. In the current psychological conflict be- 
tween East and West the decision may just pos- 
sibly go to the side with the greater library 
forces. eee 
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New Fall 


Ready Sept.10 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA: 
ENDS AND MEANS 


Harold Ehrensperger. A thorough, readable 
book on religious drama. May be used as a 
guide for church productions and in the drama 
classroom. 288 pages. Illustrated, $6 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL, 1963 


Edited by Horace R. Weaver; lesson analysis 
by Roy L. Smith. A complete commentary on 
.52 International Sunday School Lessons with 
every study and teaching aid needed. Many 
new features. 448 pages. 


ONE SMALL CIRCLE 


Lucille E. Hein. A book for families, containing 
55 suggestions for devotions. Each chapter con- 
sists of an incident in family life which poses 
a religious problem. 128 pages. $2.50 


DON’T PARK HERE! 


ÇC.. William Fisher. How to move beyond your 
tragedies and triumphs, your resentments, your 
fears. A dynamic message of hope for those fac- 
ing adversity. 160 pages, 


THERE IS AN ANSWER 


Everett W. Palmer. Each of these 16 sermons 
deals with a particular problem—of interest to 
all concerned with relating the Christian faith 
to his own life situation. 160 pages. $2.75 


THE PEOPLE OF THE COVENANT 


Murray Newman. An.important new study of 
the early period of Israel’s history and of two 
distinctive covenant theologies. 208 pages. $3.75 


WE BELIEVE 


Twelve Articles on Methodist Beliefs From The 
Together Series. 96 pages Paper, 65¢ 


PRAYERS FOR MEN 


Walter L. Cook. A pocket-size book of 72 
prayers, for men to use in day-to-day life. 80 
pages. Imitation leather covers. $1.25 


Still only, $2.95 


Books... 
-APEX Paperbound Reprints 


THE ETHICS OF PAUL by Morton Scott Enslin. 
A brilliant analysis of the ethics of Paul—who 
probably did more than any other to shape the 


moral standards of Christianity. 368 pages. 


$2.25 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING by Seward Hiltner. 
An objective study of personality development. 
“A superior book ... One of the best in its 
field."—Pulpit Digest. 240 pages. $1.75 


THE STORY OF AMERICA’S RELIGIONS by 
Hartzell Spence. The story of fourteen great re- 
ligious faiths that have had an impact on the 
American scene. First appeared in Look Mag- 
azine. 272 pages. . $1.50 


THE MASTERY OF SEX THROUGH PSY- 
CHOLOGY AND RELIGION by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. The sex problems of men and 
women looked at in the light of applied psy- 
chology and religion. 192 pages. $I 


Ready Oct. 8 


THE FUTURE IS UPON US 


Roy L. Smith. An abundance of facts from the 
past and present that throw light on the future 
—how civilization is being affected by the 
miracles of science, 240 pages. $3.50 


ASCENT TO THE CROSS 


Erik Routley. A vivid portrayal of Jesus’ journey 


to Jerusalem and new understanding of the 


Pilgrimage Psalms. 96 pages. $1.75 


GREAT MOMENTS 
IN CHURCH HISTORY 


Frederick A. Norwood. The major events in the 
life of the church, beginning with Christianity 
in the Roman Empire, and concluding with an 
account of the present-day church. 128 pages. $1 


ST. PAUL AND HIS LETTERS 


Frank W. Beare. The basic concerns of St. Paul 
as he preached and taught. The theme of each 
of his letters is discussed and the people to 
whom Paul was writing. 144 pages. $2.75 
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... from Abingdon 


THE REBIRTH OF THE LAITY. 


Howard Grimes. This book emphasizes the 
crucial significance of the laity in the Church 
today, with a careful account of the role of the 
layman from Bible days to the present. 176 
pages. $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
TEACHING CHURCH 


Jesse H. Ziegler. A survey and interpretation of 
what is most relevant and important for Chris- 
tian education in relation to psychology. Ex- 
amples of tested teaching-learning, 128 pages. 

$2.75 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN 


A. Leonard Griffith. A book of 21 sermons deal- 
ing with the basic question—-What Is a Chris- 
tian? Mr. Griffith discusses the many problems 
a Christian must face. 224 pages. ' $3 


ON THE OTHER SIDE 
OF SORROW 


Robert E. Goodrich, Jr. Originally presented on 
“The Protestant Hour,” the messages in this 
gift booklet comfort the bereaved and troubled, 
with strength and understanding. 32 pages. $1 


THE MEANING OF SUFFERING 


Ralph W. Sockman. Dr. Sockman tells us how 
acceptance of suffering not only results in con- 
quest over pain and loss, but in life renewed 
and transformed. 160 pages. Paper, $1.25 


THE ART OF PERSONAL PRAYER 


Lance Webb. This is a book about prayer that 
is built on love and trust, with examples of the 


famous and the unknown who have gained . 


courage in this way. 160 pages. $2.50 


Ready Oct. 15 


THE INTERPRETER’S 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


An illustrated encyclopedia with more than 
7,500 entries, numerous illustrations’ in black 
and white and full-color, and many maps. 3,976 
pages. 


Pre-pub price, $39.50. The 4-vol. .set, $45 


Ready Nov. 5 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


Edited by Finley Eversole with foreword by 

Robert Penn Warren. Twenty-eight essays by 

writers, artists and critics. 256 pages. 
Illustrated, $5 


FLESH AND SPIRIT 


William Barclay. A detailed study of “the 
fruits of the spirit,” and “the works of the 
flesh” from Galatians 5:19-23, with the meaning 
of each word carefully examined. 128 pages. 


THE EARLIEST 
RECORDS OF JESUS 


Frank W. Beare. A companion to Huck’s 
“Synopsis of the First Three Gospels.” 272 
pages. $6.50 


THE PSALMS 
IN ISRAEL’S WORSHIP 


Sigmund Mowinckel. An outstanding book on 
the Psalms written by one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities. In two volumes. 320 pages, each 
vol. " The Set, $15 


ANGEL WITH A SLINGSHOT 


Harry N. Peelor. Fifteen sermons with many 
humorous illustrations. 128 pages. $2.50 


ABINGDON PRESS NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne | 
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President James E. Bryan.has announced that the 1963 Annual Conference in Chicago 


will give special and concentrated attention to student use of. libraries, 
improved teaching methods, new advances in knowledge, and a reawakened under- 


Standing of the importance of education have accelerated every part of the 


country's educational system. - Students are crowding into all types of 
libraries today with a great variety of needs ranging from materials needed for 
factual information to those required for research. Library development still 
lags far behind increased enrollments in elementary and secondary schools, in 
colleges and universities, and in continuing education programs. 


The Chicago Conference will call national attention to the role of all types of 
libraries in meeting this national problem. A special period covering several 
sessions will be set aside at the Conference for consideration of these matters 
by all persons at the Conference. A new format for the Conference, in order to 
achieve interaction.of all parts of ALA, is being devised. There will, in 
effect, be a "Conference within the Conference''. . Tentative topics include: 
National Educational Goals; The Needs of Students of ALL Ages for Library 
Materials and Services; The Roles and Responsibilities of .All Kinds of 
Libraries for Service to Students; Possible Solutions. 


A subcommittee of the Chicago Conference Program Committee, to plan and direct 
this special program, is being appointed by President Bryan. Phyllis 
Maggeroli, presently with the Illinois State Library, has been appointed to the 
ALA Headquarters staff to develop the program under the guidance of the Con- 
ference Program Pomc tes: 


The ALA Small Libraries TIE t has issued (distribution is by state library ex- 


tension agencies) its first four publications: "Library Service for Adults" 
(11 p.) by- Ruth M. Gregory; ''The Trustee of a Small Public Library'!.(15 p.) by 
Virginia G. Young; “Reference Service in a Small Public Library" (12 p.) by 
Hannah .Severns; and "The Public Library; A Tool for Modern Living" (8 p.) by 
Helen E. Wessells. 


The Project will issue a series of pamphlets and guides, designed to help 
librarians and trustees in communities under 10,000 in population improve their 
skills in and knowledge of library service and to understand how cooperation - 
in its’ many and varied forms - can help a community achieve better library 


service. 


The Project's materials have already provided a focus for workshops in seven 
states; The State University of lowa's workshop, "The Public Library and the 
School Library Work Together'', and the Nebraska Public Library Commission's. 
seven spring meetings, "Countdown for Cooperation", are among workshops based 
upon drafts of the Project's materials. During the next few months, Donald E. 
Wright, Director of the Project, will assist several state ljbrary associations 
and state library extension agencies in the implementation of these materials. 


+ Sumner Spalding, chief of the Descriptive Cataloging Division of the Library of © 


Congress, accepted ALA appointment ‘in August to serve as editor of the current 
revision of the ALA cataloging rules, succeeding Seymour Lubetzky, School of 
Library Service, University of California at Los Angeles. A complete draft of 
the revision is expected to be in the hands of the Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee by Midwinter of 1964. Support for the completion of the revision comes 
from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. : 
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Conversion to IBM record ‘keeping of ALA memberships is being completed, Mailing 


of notices for 1963 membership dues will begin in October. The multiple slips 
will be replaced by simpler forms. We hope you will like this and find it 
easier to use, 


The Bill to Revise the Depository Library Laws was signed by President Kennedy on 
August 9. This is now Public Law 87-579. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., during National Library Week 1963, will make the 
first of two annual awards of $2,500 to school systems. The awards wil] 
recognize the development of good elementary school library programs with the 
award funds to be used for the purchase of books and magazines. A committee of 
the American Association of School Librarians will assist the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, in an advisory capacity, in selecting the schools to receive the 
awards. Information is available from state school library supervisors, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the Headquarters office of AASL. 


The ALA Organization and Information issue of the ALA Bulletin, formerly appearing 


in December, will come out this year in November. In the meantime, here are 
ALA Committee chairmen for 1962-63: Accreditation - Neal R. Harlow; ALA Com- 
mittee to the American Textbook Publishers Institute - President James E, 
Bryan; Appointments ~ President-elect Frederick H. Wagman; Audio-Visual ~ 
irving Lieberman; Awards - Roxanna Austin; Advisory Committee for Library 2] - 
Irving Lieberman; Chicago Conference Program - President James E. Bryan; 
Constitution and Bylaws - Howard Rovelstad; Council Nominating -~ Frank A, 
Lundy; Editorial - F. Bernice Field; Election - Phyilis Maggeroli; Headquarters 
Building - Gertrude E. Gscheidie; Intellectual Freedom - Archie L. McNeal; 
International Relations - Raynard C. Swank; Special Committee on [nter-Related 
Library Service to Students ~ Walter Brahm; Legislation ~ Emerson Greenaway; 
Membership ~- Sarah L. Wallace; Advisory Committee to the Membership Committee - 
Frank B. Sessa; National Library Week - President James E. Bryan; Nominating - 
Carolyn |. Whitenack; Committee on Organization - Katherine Laich; Program 
Evaluation and Budcet Committee - Immediate Past President Mrs. Florrinell F. 
Morton; Committee on ALA Publishing -~ Carlyle J. Frarey; Resolutions - John F. 
Harvey; Subscription Books ~- Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney. Chairmen of Joint Com- 
mittees: ALA=American Book Publishers Council's Committee on Reading Develop- 
ment = President James E. Bryan (for the ALA group); ALA-Canadian Library 
Association ~ CLA representative to be appointed; ALA-Catholic Library 
Association ~ William Gillard; AtA-Children's Book Council =~ chairman to be 
elected by Joint Committee; ALA-National Education Association ~ Ralph 


Blasingame, Jr. 
Jre petigt 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 
August, 1962 


ALA Conferences: Chicago, July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; 
Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25- 
July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meeting, Chicago: January 28—-February 2, 1963. 
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If you. are planning a. new library or 


: A i renovating one, consider New ` | | 
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A TREASURY of 
NOTRE DAME 
| MOlOMM= you mE 


Edited by Gene Schoor 


The glorious 75-year-old story 
of the Fighting Irish, chron- 
icled by Knute Rockne, Frank 
Leahy, Demon Runyon, John 
Kieran, Red Smith, et al. A 
big, handsome gift book with 
32 pages of photographs ıl- 
lustrating some of the most 
thrilling moments in gridiron 


Eae October, $8.50 A CHILD of MIRACLES 


The Story of Patsy Li 


by Frederic P.Gehring, C.M. 
with Martin Abramson 


The incredible but true tale of a child 
iost during the Japanese invasion of 
Singapore and how she was found, 
near death, and restored to health by 
the “Padre of Guadalcanal.” 8 pages 


of photographs. 
October, $5.00 


HOW TO STOP 
KILLING 
YOURSELF 


by Peter J. 
Steincrohn, M.D. 


Revised and enlarged. How 

to develop an optimistic 

attitude toward life as an 

antidote to the self-de- 

Structive urges of today. 

A best-seller in its first et 
publication. Wook UL 


Kaeo E FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Inc. 


- 360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 


(mdu and Soulhown 


BOOK BUYERS 


of Book Retailers, Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 





This is the new 108,000 sq. ft. offices and warehouse of 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR co. 


Oldest and largest exclusive Book Wholesalers in the United States 


MIDWEST AND SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Gladiola Avenue, Momence, Illinois 


9 The new Midwest and Southern Division 
of The Baker & Taylor Co. has opened a new 
major book distribution center at Momence, 
Illincis—just 60 miles south of Chicago. 

The new, 108,000-square-foot, air-condi- 
tioned plant built by the company in 
Momence is equipped with the most modern 
conveyor system and other book-handling 
equipment. Our new staff in Momence, under 
the supervision of experienced Baker & 
Taylor executives, is fully trained. 

The new Midwest and Southern Division 
of Baker & Taylor already stocks, under one 
roof, more than 50,000 different book titles 
from 500 publishers—~a far larger number of 
titles than that of any Midwest or Southern 
book wholesaler. In stock, ready 
for immediate shipment, are books 
from the 44 University Presses. 

Now, for the first time, the fast, 
dependable Baker & Taylor system 
for superior book wholesaling is 
available to book buyers in the 
Midwest and the South. This 


S 
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A 
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sO 
ri 


WILLIAM A. HUNTER 
President of both the 
Hillside and the 


COND 


means that an exceptionally high percentage 
of all the books you order can be sent out of 
stock in the initial shipment. (Average: book- 
store orders, 90%; library orders, 70 to 80%; 
school orders, 85%. Complete, accurate 
reports are furnished on titles not included 
in the first shipment.) 

Orders from bookstores and the trade are 
normally filled out of stock in 12 to 36 hours; 
orders from libraries, schools, colleges and 
universities in 36 to 48 houfs, on the average. 
Daily deliveries will be made to the Chicago 
Post Office and to Chicago trucking com- 
panies for swift shipment to all points. 

Why not write us today for a schedule of 
our liberal, competitive discounts? Or, better 
still, send us a trial order and find 
out for yourself the kind of fast, 
‘A reliablé service and friendly, fair 

. treatment which characterizes 
Baker & Taylor operations. 

We shall welcome your patron- 
age and look forward to serving 
your book needs promptly. 


Momence Divisions 


FOR LONG DISTANCE CALLS USE MOMENCE TELEPHONE NUMBER: 815 GRIDLEY 2-2444 
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CHICAGO TELEPHONE NUMBER: 346-4074 
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JOHN M. CHANCELLOR 


When an honorary membership for John M. 
Chancellor was voted at the Miami Beach con- 
ference, Rapu ULVELING, director of the Detroit 
Public Library and a past-president of ALA, 
made an impromptu stctement on Mr. Chancel- 
ler which he has consented to enlarge into the 
following tribute. 

A profession matures and gains stature in two 
ways: by the distinguished performance of a 
-significant service, and by the creation of a 
literature which defines philosophically and 
then expresses ably and sometimes beautifully 
the aspirations of that profession. 

The first of these has been and is now be- 
ing well performed by an ever expanding 
number of libraries across this country, and 
beyond. Thousands of librarians each year 
share in this aspect of our professional de- 
velopment. 

Far more infrequently do we find someone 
who has the philosophical and creative ca- 
pacity to frame in enduring terms a general- 
ized statement of ideals and objectives that 
can, through changing times, remain ever 
new and meaningful to succeeding genera- 
tions. 

The librarians who have had the qualities 
of mind and pen to advance librarianship on 
this more difficult plane have been relatively 
limited in numbers. John Chancellor was one 
of the ablest of that small body. By his ex- 
tensive writings in tne 1930’s and the early 
1940’s (the years in which he served as adult 
education specialist on the headquarters staff 
of the American Library Association) he 
gave to libraries and librarianship full part- 
nership with the other great educational 
forces of the couytry in the vast movement 
looking toward the development of adult 
learning in postschool years. While his influ- 
ence thus received recognition from others, 
to librarians he brought new inspiration and 
—what is always pleasant to experience—a 
sense of release that comes when one finds 
expressed in chiseled clarity some thought 
that has been nebulous in his mind and that 
he has vainly tried to express. 

With characteristic integrity, when he felt 
he had given what he could, he resigned, left 
his place in the library sun, and took up 
farming in Wisconsin. Only a person of un- 
usual sincerity and courage would have the 
forthrightness to leave a career of national 


achievement and begin anew in another field 
because he was not content to ride along for 
the rest of his years on his record of the past. 

Library literature shows an extensive num- 
ber of books and shorter publications written 
or edited by John Chancellor. They are im- 
portant for librarians and for students of li- 
brarianship to read today. Most of them are 
timeless. The ALA Council, by action at the 
Miami Beach Conference in conferring hon- 
orary membership on him, has bestowed an 
honor that is very seldom given. In doing this 
it has again brought to the fore the thinking 
of one whose concerns with the basic goals of 
our profession are truly classics of librarian-. - 
ship. 





MASSACHUSETTS—-OFF THE LAUNCHING PAD 


The dim lighting in the photograph at the bot- 
tom of this page cannot conceal the jubilant 
expressions of three participants in a significant 
occasion in Massachusetts library history—the 
signing of the first contract for regional library 
service under the 1960 State Aid to Libraries 
Law. On July 24 the Fitchburg Public Library 
became the first regional library center—pro- 
viding book, reference, film, and advisory serv- 
ices—under a plan which will eventually cover 
the state with three systems, central, eastern, 
and western. Fitchburg is a subcenter of the 
central region with headquarters in Worcester, 
which will net be able to assume its responsi- 
bilities until a new main library building is 
completed in 1964 or 1965. Mrs. Genevieve 
Galick, director of the Division of Library Ex- 
tension, Massachusetts Department of Education, 
writes: “Central is the first to get off the launch- 
ing pad.'It’s been a long, hard pull. We hope this 
will kindle the old competitive spirit and needle 
the planning activity in the other areas.” 

From left: Mrs. George Rodney Wallace, 
chairman of Fitchburg’s board of library trus- 
tees; George J. Bourque, mayor of Fitchburg; 
Richard J. Sullivan, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Library Commissioners. Mrs. 
Wallace is well known in trustee circles, having 
won an ALA Trustee Citation in 1955; Mr. Sul- 
livan is director of libraries, Suffolk University, 
Boston. 





just published——the new, 8th edition of the 


STANDARD CATALOG 
for HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


important news, because this up-to-date list is 


A Complete Working Tool 


The 1962 edition of the STANDARD CATALOG for HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES selects, classifies, 
and annotates, in one convenient place, 4,212 titles of proved value in teen-age collections. 

It includes complete bibliographical information, Dewey Decimal classifications, suggested subject 
headings, annotations showing content and scope, evaluative quotations from established reviewing 
media, author and title analytics, information on available editions, prices, and publishers’ ad- 
dresses. 

All librarians who work with books for teen-agers will find the CATALOG an accurate, practical 
aid for purchasing; cataloging; reference work; rebinding, discarding, and replacing; and teaching 
courses in book selection. 


An Authoritative Guide 
Every title has been tested in use. Books have been chosen by experts from libraries of all sizes 
across the country and in Canada. Consultant librarians were nominated by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, a division of the American Library Association. 
FIVE ANNUAL SUPPLEMENTS, included in the price of the 1962 edition, will keep librarians 
in touch with the most useful new books for teen-agers through 1967, and will add approximately 
1,250 titles to the current list. 


STANDARD CATALOG for HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES e 8th Edition © 1962 
© 4,212 fully-entered titles © 1,055 pages *® 714, x 101, ° buckram e 
plus 5 annual supplements ¢ $15 (U.S. and Canada) ©® $18 (Foreign) 


Catholic Supplement i 

Librarians with an interest in books for Catholic readers will want the STANDARD 
CATALOG for HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 8th Edition, with CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT. 
The 803 books in the CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT have been selected for their particular 


value and usefulness in Catholic high schools by a special committee of the Catholic 
Library Association, and the SUPPLEMENT carries the official endorsement of the CLA. 
The CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT is available only bound in with the main CATALOG, ata 
combined price of $20 (U.S. and Canada}, $25 (Foreign). 





order your copies from 


A. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue >° New York 52 
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by John G. Lorenz 
and Herbert A. Carl 


HEARINGS ON AMENDED LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Hearings were held on June 26, 27, and 29° 


by the General Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. 
House of Representatives, on a bill introduced 
by the chairman, Representative Cleveland 
Bailey of West Virginia, which would amend 
and expand the present Library Services Act in 
order to provide a coordinated program of li- 
brary development in our nation (H.R.11823). 

Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary for Leg- 
islation, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, testified as to the 
need for federal assistance for urban as well as 
rural libraries, for public school libraries, col- 


Important Reprints 


lege and university libraries, and for training 
institutes. Mr. Cohen stated in part: 


It is clear that additional Federal .Assistance for li- 
brary programs is necessary. In the limited time 
available to us we have not reached a conclusion as to 
the exact scope and character of the provisions that 
should be included in an expanded Library Services 
Act, or the actual size of appropriations required to 
fund an adequate program. 


* * * x x 


In the past fifteen years library expenditures have 
risen from $66-million to $260-million. But, in view 
of the fact that our population is increasing about 
three million persons a year and the increases taking 
place in the cost of library materials, depending upon 
the standards used, we probably should be spending 
as a nation 2 to 3 times as much in order to maintain 
adequate libraries in this country. 

Books and periodical prices have risen markedly in 
the past ten years. Since 1947-49, prices for science 
books have increased 85 per cent and for all books, 
46 per cent. The general increase for all periodicals 
has been 47 per cent, but chemistry and physics pe- 
riodicals heve increased 74 per cent. 

Our major library needs today are not limited to 
rural areas. It ig estimated that 120-million of our 
population have inadequate library services or none 
at all. One-half of those are in urban areas. In fact, 
in order to achieve maximum use of facilities and 


Now Available 


E. BRETSCHNEIDER 


History of European Botanical Discoveries in China. 
2 Vols. Cloth. Leipzig 1898 (Reprint 1962) 


$45.00 


HENRY ADAMS 


History of the United States of America. 


9 Vols. Cloth. New York 1891-96 (Reprint 1962) 
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31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 
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Just apply SoRTKWIK to fingertips for 
greaseless, stainless, tacky film. Pick up 
papers easily, quickly. Hygroscopic ac- 
tion attracts moisture to fingers, makes 
one application long lasting. Contains 
no drying alcohol. Washes off easily. 
Widely used throughout the country 
wherever paper handling is a problem. 
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LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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personnel, state library agencies cannot conveniently 
draw arbitrary lines between urban and rural areas. 
To be genuinely effective, assistance for libraries 
should be structured to permit the development of 
library systems in which the resources of large urban 
libraries are utilized for a whole network of librar- 
ies. The continuing trend toward urbanization, the 
growing social and economic problems of our cities, 
and the increased demands of individuals for con- 
venient access to knowledge make it desirable that 
publie libraries be improved in all areas. 


Dr. McMurrin in the concluding paragraphs 
of his testimony noted: 


Our libraries were neglected at the very time when 
both our population and our need for modern librar- 
ies were growing rapidly. The national investment in 
libraries is an investment in educational opportunity 
and excellence. While this may be generally recog- 
nized, it may not be understood fully that an excel- 
lent system of libraries has become more and more 
necessary as we enter the space age. The technologi- 
cal and scientific revolution of this age is producing 
such an acceleration of the growth of new knowledge 
that the means of systematic collection and dissemina- 
tion of new knowledge is critically important. The 
modern library performs this vital task, and without 
an efficient and adequate library system there occurs 
a breakdown in the communication of knowledge 
which seriously hampers progress. This has already 
become a serious problem in research in many fields 
of interest, leading to duplication of effort and to the 
failure to use information which should be, but often 
is not, readily available. 

The interest of this Committee in library services is 
well directed, and the Office of Education stands 
ready to assist you in every possible way. 


ALLERTON PARK LSA REPORT 


The proceedings of a three-day institute on 
“The Impact of the LSA: Progress and Poten- 
tial” have been published in paperback format, 
120 pages, as Number 8 of the Allerton Park 
Institute series. The institute was reported ear- 
lier in these pages. Donald E. Strout is the re- 
port editor, and the publication is distributed by 
The Mlini Union Bookstore, Champaign, IIL, at 
$2. 


BETTER SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Following is a statement from the report of 
the Conference on Education for Freedom and 
World Understanding involving approximately 
140 leaders in American education and conven- 
ing at the U.S. Office of Education in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on March 26-28, 1962: 


The limitations of the textbook-only approach to 
knowledge being particularly apparent in the subject 
areas which concerned this Conference, a major effort 
is urged to improve, enlarge, and more adequately 
staff the libraries of the elementary and secondary 
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REMEDIAL READING 


... to supplement your reading 


instruction and social studies programs 


Copies of the full report, Education for Free- 
dom and World Understanding (OQE-10016), may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The cost is 30 cents. 


“BOOKS FOR FARM PEOPLE” 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Cen- 
tennial Yearbook for 1962, After a Hundred 
Years, includes a chapter, “Books for Farm 
People,” by Louise A. Nixon, executive secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Public Library Commis- 
sion. Miss Nixon emphasizes the importance of 
books and improved library services to rural 
Nebraska. Admitting bias, she calls the greater 
availability of books the “outstanding develop- 
ment in the past century in rural America.” The 
chapter includes nine photographs of different 
aspects of library services in the state, including 


several of projects under the Library Services 
Act. 


FILM CATALOG 


Available for purchase is the U.S. Office of 
Education’s U.S. Government Films for Public 
Educational Use—1960 (OQE-34006) by Seerley 
Reid, assistant director, Educational Media 
Branch, Office of Education. The 502-page, paper- 
bound publication includes general information 
about the films and film services of the U.S. gov- 
ernment, information concerning the television 
and foreign use of U.S. government films, de- 
scriptions of motion pictures and filmstrips of 
U.S. government agencies and departments, sub- 
ject index to these films, and sources from which 
to borrow, rent, and buy U.S. government films. 
Of the motion pictures listed in this catalog, ap- 
proximately a third may be used on television. 
Publication is for “sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.. price, $2.75. 


OVERSEAS BROADCASTS 


The Polish Section of the U.S. Information 
Agency has planned a series of radio broadcasts 
beamed at Poland on library service in the 
United States. The broadcasts, employing infor- 
mation furnished by the Library Services Branch, 
will include interviews in the Polish language 
with American librarians of Polish national back- 
grounds. 

The U.S.LA. contemplates a series of twelve 
broadcasts covering such topics as the availabil- 





FRONTIERS OF AMERICA 





The high interest level of Frontiers of America Books 
beckons even your older, slow readers. The low read- 
ing level of these true, exciting stories keeps them 
reading . . . and reading to comprehend more of the 
meaning of American history. 


No student will be handicapped due to deficient read- 
ing skills. Frontiers of America Books enlarge and 
amplify classroom texts while stimulating imagina- 
tion, interest and the desire to learn. Reading level is 
third. grade; interest level through eighth. Sentences 
are not complex, yet maintain excellent literary stand- 
ards. Subject matter is exciting, compelling the slow 
reader to read more and gain self confidence. 


by Edith McCall 


GOLD RUSH ADVENTURES PIONEERS ON EARLY WATERWAYS 

PIONEERING ON THE PLAINS SETTLERS ON A STRANGE SHORE 

CUMBERLAND GAP AND TRAILS WEST LOG FORT ADVENTURES 

EXPLORERS IN A NEW WORLD - MAIL RIDERS 

HERDES OF THE WESTERN OUTPOSTS MEN ON IRON HORSES 

HUNTERS BLAZE THE TRAILS STEAMBOATS TO THE WEST 
WAGONS OVER THE MOUNTAINS 


All books bound in reinforced cloth bindings. 
128 pp, 6% x 8” each. $2.50 each list, 
$1.88 net postpaid to schools and libraries. 


TEACHER’S GUIDE FREE 
with full set or 13 assorted titles. 
Regular $1.00 list, $.75 net. 
Fresh new material on group and 
individual projects. How to tie-in 

activities with class studies. 


Send For Examination Copy Now 
for evaluation and adoption 
for your curriculum. 


Write to 


schools. Representative current publications and mon- 
ographs should be available, and their use should be 
an integral feature of social science and humanities 


Childrens Press, Inc. 


ity of library services in the United States, co- a a SAE 
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operation between libraries in library develop- 
ment, and special and scientific libraries in the 
United States. Broadcast time for the series will 
cover the months of November and December 
1962 and January 1963. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Public libraries have received substantial sur- 
plus real property during the past ten years. 
Pending legislation would also make them eligi- 
ble to receive surplus personal property. 

The Surplus Property Utilization Division of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has a responsibility under the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (Public Law 152, 81st Congress), as 
amended, for the allocation of federal surplus 
property— including real property—-which may 
be acquired for educational use, or for use in the 
protection of public health, including research. 

Full information concerning the steps a library 


must take to obtain surplus real property may ' 


be obtained by a telephone call, a letter, or a 
visit to the Regional Property Coordinator of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the region in which the state is located, or 
the office of the Director of the State Agency for 
Surplus Property in the state. 
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LARGEST STOCKS OF RECORDS 


e FAST SERVICE—-ORDERS USUALLY 


Some of the principal places assisted by real 
property transfers for public libraries in a list- 
ing by the Surplus Property Utilization Division 
are: Seward, Alaska; Milledgeville, Ga.; Be- 
midji, Minn.; Linebaugh Public Library in Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.; Orange, Tex.; Portsmouth, Va.: 
Toppenish, Wash.; and Burlington, Wis. 


CAPTIONED FILMS FOR THE DEAF 


Many public librarians are not aware of the 
federal program for captioned films for the deaf 
(Public Law 85-905), enacted into law on Sep- 
tember 2, 1958. Films (16mm), in large part 
feature-length and of broad appeal to adult audi- 
ences, can be borrowed by application and the 
establishment of eligibility from Captioned Films 
for the Deaf, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Typical films are Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois, High Noon, The House of Seven Ga- 
bles, Johnny Belinda, and The Story of Louis 
Pasteur. 

The films are loaned to groups of eight or 
more deaf persons and must be shown without 
admission charge. The program has a budget 
of $250,000 and now has some 345 prints. Over 
the past year the audience for these films was 
165,000 persons. 
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Select from a broad line of i 
library chairs and tables 





De Luxe shelving has more of what every library needs. More 
strength. More durability. More lasting beauty. That's because 
De Luxe is steel sheiving. Finished in your choice of smooth 
baked-enamel colors. Available in bracket-type bcok stacks or 
10 different standard type models. Royalmetal makes other fine 
products for the library. Tables. Chairs. Desks. Newspaper racks. 
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Choose bracket or standard 
type from a wide, colorful line 


Get the modern functional desk 
and chair you've always wanted 


File card cabinets. It’s easy to see why schools like Cornell,’ 
Duquesne, DePaul, and San Francisco State, to mention a few, 
have Royalmetal library instaliations. For free estimates, free 
planning service, and full product information, call your Royal- 


metal dealer. Or write: ROYALMETAL CORPORATION, Kel 


Dept.45-1,One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 


ROYALMETAL 
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Here is a totally different concept in publishing from Golden Press. 
A new selection of books, embracing all subjects and all grades. 


Snecial Golden Books 


GREAT Works OF MANKIND. By Claude Man- 
ceron, Jacques Boudet, and Jacques Ostier, 
Sept. Junior-Senior High School. $11.98 Net 


WorLD oF MANKIND. By the staff of Holiday 
Mag. Sept. Jr-Sr. High School $14.98 Net 


TREASURY OF THE GUN. By Harold D. Peter- 
son, Fully Illustrated. dug. Junior-Senior 
High School cccccccccssssseesessccecsessesovsses $11.98 Net 


SHAKESPEARE: TEN GREAT PLays. Intro. and 
commentaries by Sir Tyrone Guthrie. Ill. by 
Alice and Martin Provensen. Sept. Junior- 
Sentor High School sasareanna. $11.98 Net 


De luxe Golden Books 
Each $4.99 Net 


Facts AND FIGURES. Edited by Bertha Morris 
Parker. Sept. Grades 4-6 


THE RENAISSANCE, GOLDEN Book oF. Adapted 
by Irwin Shapiro from The Horizon Book 
of the Renaissance. Aug: Grades 7-up 


Epic or MAN. Adapted from Life by Eugene 
Rachlis. Ill. from Life. Aug. Grades 10-up 


GOLDEN Picrure Book oF KNOWLEDGE. By 
Herbert Pothorn. Il]. by the author. Aug. 
Grades 3-6 


New Golden Books 


Giant GOLDEN Book or Beos. Adapted from 
Birds of the World by Robert P. Allen. IIl. 
by Arthur Singer. July. Grades 3-6. $3.99 Net 


Tue Kirten WHo BARKED. By Louis Unter- 
meyer. Ill. by Lilian Obligado. June. Grades 
TOS N E A A E $2.99 Net 


Zoo ANIMALS, GOLDEN Boox or. By William 
Bridges. Il, by Scott Johnson. Aug. Grades 
Fo) E T tice esse $3.19 Net 


Hary Knicut’s MoruHer Goose. IH. by 
Hilary Knight. Aug. Grades K-2. $3.19 Net 


TALE OF TAILS, By Elizabeth Macpherson. 
Illustrated by Garth Williams, July. Grades 
T: E ENE E EE Dalene E P $2.39 Net 


INTRODUCTION TO THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
ORCHESTRA. By Jane Bunche. Illustrated by ° 
the Provensens. Aug. Grades 4-7 $2.39 Net 


Illustrated Classics 
Each $4.99 Net 
KING ARTHUR. Ill. by Gustaf Tenggren. Oct. 
Grades 4-6 
Merry ADVENTURES OF Rosin Hoop. Ill. by 
Benvenutti. Oct. Grades 4-6 
GULLIVER’s TRAVELS. Ill. by Libico Maraja. 
Sept. Grades 4-6 


AROUND THE WorLp IN 80 Days. Ill by 
Libico Maraja. Sept. Grades 4-6 


Golden Nature Guide 


Fossils by F. H. T. Rhodes, Paul R. Shaffer 
and Herbert S. Zim. Oct. Grades 5-High 
SCHOO! eina Ai $2.89 Net 


International Graphic Society Books 


Edited by Ashley Montague. Il."n full color. 
Each $4.99 Net 


Our WORLD IN SPACE AND TIME. Sepi. Grades 
6-up 
Lire AND Its MARVELS. Sept. Grades 6-up 


THe Arts of MANKIND: Painting-Architec- 
ture-Music. Sept. Grades 6-up 
THE Worvp’s SOCIAL STRUCTURE: Economics- 
Politics-Government. Aug. Grades 6-up 
PLUS: many more titles to cover 
every subject and grade. 


For complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding, write to 


Gold CH “Pres S EDUCATIONAL DIVISION One West 39th St., New York 18 
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Students, Libraries, and the 
Educational Process 


by James E. Bryan, President, American Library Association 


Every change in the formal educational proc- 
ess, whether the impetus of a new science pro- 
gram, the mathematics course of study, the 
new curriculum enrichment, or just the in- 
creased number of students due to the popu- 
lation explosion, has a direct effect on librar- 
ies—school, public, or college and university. 
Each improvement, small or large, in scope or 
direction, in quality or quantity, is felt in our 
libraries. 

Every pebble dropped into the educa- 
tional pool makes waves that wash the door- 
steps of our libraries. Many educational 
changes of the postwar and space-age periods 
have dropped great boulders into the. academic 
waters which have literally washed students 
into our libraries by the millions. 

These waves of students are brought to our 
libraries for several very obvious reasons. 

1. There are many more students and, while 
projections of school population vary, it would 
appear this increase will continue and become 
greater. Projections of school enrollment indi- 
cate that there will be a much greater percent- 
age increase in high school students than in 
elementary school students, and a far greater 
percentage of increase in college students in 
the next twenty years. Based on population 
projections by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Bureau of the Census, the elementary 
school enrollment will increase 27 per cent, 
high school enrollment 44 per cent, and college 
enrollment 75 per cent. This percentage in- 
crease in college enrollment is based on the 


e Mr. Bryan’s inaugural address was given at 
the second general session of the Miami Beach 
Conference, June 22, 1962. 


same percentage of total population attend- 
ing college as in 1960, but based on the rate 
of increase in college attendance, it will go up 
dramatically by 1980, and we may have as 
many as two and one-half times the number 
of students in college than were attending in 
1960. 

2. We are beginning to see here the fruits 
of successful library programs over the past 
few years. The work of our children’s libraries 
and elementary school libraries is bringing 
such favorable results that we cannot meet the 
new demand. 

3. The direction and scope of the programs 
of formal education require much more use of 
libraries than formerly. 

4. The body of knowledge itself is changing 
so rapidly and expanding so fast that literally 
everyone, not just students, must use libraries — 
to remain informed. 


The place of libraries in education 


Libraries are not ends in themselves, as 
Douglas Bryant points out in his recent mem- 
orandum on the Library of Congress. They are 
tools to be used to advance the work of class- 
room and laboratory, to enlarge the horizons, 
and to consolidate educational growth. Librar- 
ies are an essential frame of reference for the 
educational process. 

These students, elementary, secondary, col- 
lege and university, graduates, or just plain 
adults, come to our libraries with a high sense 
of motivation, with a serious interest to learn, 
and with a great hope for the educational proc- 


1 Ronald B. Thompson, “Higher Education, 1978— 
An Enrollment Forecast,” Educational Research Bul- 
letin, November 8, 1961, p. 202-05. 
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ess. What do they find? By and large what 
they find is insufficient to their need—they 
do not find enough in quantity and quality 
of books and services and there is not enough 
to meet the needs of all. This insufficiency in- 
duces a very interesting and observable chain 
reaction all over these United States, a reaction 
which is generally as follows: 


1. An insufficiency in the school library brings 
students to the local public library or neigh- 
borhood branch library. 

2. An insufficiency in the local branch library 
or community public library brings students 
to the city public library or the college and 
university library. 

3. An insufficiency in the city or college li- 
brary brings students to the next highest 
level, or to libraries next largest in size, etc. 


The results of this process are chiefly two. 
First, what we have long discussed theoreti- 
cally as a system of libraries in this country is 
a system in fact, considered as such by the stu- 
dents themselves who feel that they are en- 
titled to a system of libraries. Second, now that 
we have in fact such a system of libraries, 
without benefit of contracts and financial ar- 
rangements of any kind, or means of system 
support as such, many of our libraries are quite 
unhappy with the situation in which they find 
themselves where swarms of new users are el- 
bowing aside the regular reading and reference 
publics. | 

In short, we have in this country a large, ac- 
tive, earnest reading, reference, and research 
public of students of all ages who act as 
though they were entitled to all library serv- 
ices of various types and sizes without the 
benefit of fees or tax support. We have an ag- 
gressive student population which feels en- 
titled to the best library service and will make 
every effort to get it. 

While this may be referred to sometimes as 
a metropolitan area library problem-——and in- 
deed it is that—it is also a problem facing any 
group of libraries in the same or adjacent geo- 
graphical areas anywhere in this country. This 
is a problem in which the most active ingredi- 

ent, the student—mobile, articulate, aggres- 
sive, and responding to a national need—does 
not recognize jurisdictions, tax structures, or 
political boundaries. 
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Because of increasing pressure on all types 
of libraries, particularly from students, restric- 
tions on service are beginning to appear. Such 
limitations take various forms and the follow- 
ing are some of them: 


e High school students may not use the pub- 
lic library in the evenings. Such time is re- 
served for adults. 


e High school students may not use bound 
volumes of newspapers or periodicals or mate- 
rials on microfilm. They might wear them out. 


e Interlibrary loan is only available to resi- 
dents or to graduate students. School libraries 
will not request help from public libraries be- 
cause they feel the public libraries are too busy. 


e Nonresidents are asked to leave public li- 
braries when there are not enough seats for res- 
idents. Colleges and universities are withdraw- 
ing service formerly given to townspeople, in- 
cluding high school students, because they 
have neither the readers’ seats, staff, nor books 
to serve them. 


When this situation occurs in its various 
forms, it tends to drive those who have not re- 
ceived the service required to other libraries in 
adjoining areas. These libraries in turn are 
overrun and service is slowed up. Again there 
are not enough books or readers’ seats, more 
local users are inconvenienced, and new re- 
strictions are put into effect. The push beyond 
will be felt in the next community. 

Students are persistent and not easily dis- 
couraged. They seem to have divining rods or 
geiger counters and develop a sixth sense about 
where wanted materials can be found. 

For those of us who are responsible for the 
provision of the tools of learning, for the ma- 
terials of the educational process, this is a 
truly wonderful but terrifying thing. What is 
wonderful is the sense that other segments of 
the educational process—the teaching, the 
honors programs, the science projects, the term 
papers, the essay contests, the theme programs, 
and all of the various school-related curriculum 
enrichment programs—are working well in that 
they are bringing so many young people to the 
library. What is terrifying is the sense of inade- 
quacy which the conscientious librarian must 
surely get, and which I am sure we all feel, in 
meeting this demand which has come to us 
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without warning and with insufficient prepara- 
tion on our part. Perhaps of still greater con- 
cern is the thwarted feeling which students 
themselves must get when they find there is 
just not enough for all. 

While certain observers of our contemporary 
scene feel that the young people of today are 
accelerator-happy hoods who tend toward dope 
‘and drink, we librarians must admit that we 
have never seen a brighter, more intelligent, 
educationally and culturally oriented younger 
generation which has plenty of self-directed 
energy toward intellectual accomplishment. No 
one needs to apologize for this group. They 
are well worth every effort we can make on their 
behalf and the need of the nation is that we 
make every effort for them. 


Inereased student use of libraries 


Due to the broadening of public library 
support and the increase in school libraries, 
partly because of recent improvements in the 
Library Services Act and in state aid programs 
to schools and public libraries, we are begin- 
ning to reach young people in really substan- 
tial numbers. While we have far to go to satu- 
rate the country with library service, the last 
few years have shown great advances in li- 
brary coverage. 

It would appear, however, that just as 
knowledge begets knowledge, so does he who 
thirsts after knowledge get thirstier. His cup is 
never full, no matter how much is poured into 
it. We are beginning io see the development 
of a relationship whereby the provision of more 
library facilities creates still more and more 
demand for them. While it might appear that 
the educational precess is working best when 
our students are not quite satisfied, we are not 
pleased to know that they are dissatisfied with 
library service and the materials available to 
them through libraries. 

Warren Haas, now assistant director of the 
Columbia University Libraries, has made stud- 
ies of the use of college libraries in New York 
City and through them has brought to light 
facts and attitudes which contribute greatly 
to our understanding of this problem. Of his 
sample of college student use of New York 
City’s libraries, he reports that 83 per cent were 
using libraries other than those of their own 
school. Of this 83 per cent, 31 per cent used 


one other library, 31 per cent used two other 
libraries, and 21 per cent used three or more 
libraries. A few used as many as seven librar- 
ies—-in seven different institutions. 

Even more significant was the frequency of 
use of other libraries. Seventeen per cent of 
those using more than one library used other 
libraries at least weekly, 30 per cent used other 
libraries at least monthly, and 36 per cent used 
other libraries several times during the year. 

Perhaps of greatest significance of all is the 
fact that one of every three in the sample con- 
sidered and reported the book collections at his 
own college or university library inadequate 
for his needs. 

As an example of the inadequacy of school 
and public libraries, we might take Professor 
Mary Gaver’s study of the sources of informa- 
tion and location of books used in conjunction 
with a Rutgers Science Fair for high school 
students in 1960. Among other rather dismay- 
ing observations were these: l 

l. In answer to a request for information 
about the sources from which working materials 
for these science entries were secured, 31 per 
cent of those reporting indicated it was from 
books in their homes, 28 per cent were from 
public libraries, 18 per cent were from school 





A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF LIBRARIES 

“In the past, we have tended to think of particular 
aspects of the library field, attempting, for exam- 
ple, to deal with the needs and problems of public 
libraries, or school libraries, or libraries in in- 
stitutions of higher education, or of library edu- 
cation in isolation. We have gradually come to 
realize that national library service is an indivisi- 
ble whole. One of the most significant features 
of H.R.11823 is its recognition of the inter- 
dependence of libraries, each type complement- 
ing and supplementing the others. Weaknesses in 
one library area almost inevitably are a handicap 
elsewhere.” —Robert B. Downs, Dean of Library 
Administration, University of Illinois, speaking 
on behalf of the so-called Omnibus Library Bill, 
H.R.11823, before the General Subcommittee on 
Education of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. The other quotations reprinted 
with this article are also from the series of state- 
ments made to the committee on ALA’s behalf, 
June 26-29, 
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“There is nothing so sacred about library service 
that it must be confined and dished out within 
local boundary lines, lines that are being crossed 
daily by area residents for other purposes. Much 
pioneering, many experiments must be tried if 
this nation is to harness the information explosion 
so that such information is readily available to all 
segments of society, young and old, students, 
adults, scientific research, and other specialists.” 
—F alter Brahm, Ohio state librarian. 





libraries, and 15 per cent were from special li- 
braries. It is interesting to note that those us- 
ing home and special libraries (with books 
used from special libraries presumably bor- 
rowed by parents) exactly equaled those us- 
ing both public and school libraries. 

2. Generally speaking, the books selection 
aids available and the collections of public 
and school libraries were not nearly as ade- 
quate as could be hoped for. 


Informal education through books 


Returning to the demand on our libraries 
for a moment, we must not overlook or belittle 
the contribution that informal education 
through books plays in the development of our 
young people as students, because we are now 
seeing, in quantity and quality, the results of 
improving children’s work in public and school 
libraries. 

All of us who observe children’s reading and 
their use of libraries are aware of that time in 
the lives of most children when they are “read- 
ing hungry,” perhaps “starved” is a better 
‘term. It may happen to a girl of seven or eight 
or a boy of eight or nine. It may happen at 
any time and in any place, but it happens. The 
insatiable desire to read springs almost full- 
blown overnight. It is strong; it won’t be de- 
nied; it is not easily satisfied. When it comes, 
it requires one or more books a day; it brings 
the book to the supper table; it causes the 
“book within the book” in school; it results in 
the book and the flashlight under the pillow. 
And it is one of the great experiences and great 
awakenings of life. It is essential to the edu- 
cational process and it is good. This hunger 
may not last long in its first evidences but its 
satisfaction has marked each boy or girl as a 
student with potential and promise. 
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Fortunate indeed is this boy or girl who has 
access to a good library. More fortunate still 
is he to have access to a good librarian who 
has just been waiting for this phenomenon to 


take place ànd is ready to fill this need with 


tact, understanding, challenge, and lots of good 
books that stretch the imagination, arouse the 
spirit, and gentle the heart. If formal schooling 
is the warp of the educational fabric, reading 
for oneself is the woof of it. 

If it is not the inalienable right of every 
American boy and girl to have such a children’s 
library and such a children’s librarian at hand, 
it should be, and it is our responsibility to make 
it so. 

Should we librarians complain overmuch 
that too many students are bedeviling us, we 
should remember that we are partly responsible 
for it. Should we be pleased to have this ac- 
tive, restless throng in our libraries, we can also 
take some of the credit. 

Librarians have long talked of the place of 
libraries as an accessory to the educational 
process. We have very much underestimated 
our role here. If the crowds of students who 
have been clamoring to enter institutions and 
libraries and if the surveys of student use mean 
anything at all to us, we must surely by now 
recognize that libraries are central to the educa- 
tional process and not an adjunct to it. If we 
acknowledge that they are central to the edu- 
cational process, we must assume the responsi- 
bility for finding the means to fulfill this role. 
We must realize that the opportunity libraries 
can afford to each person to read, study, un- 
derstand, and decide for himself is only an op- 
portunity when there is sufficient provision of 
the books and tools of learning at hand. With- 
out them, it is only an idle, sterile, and wish- 
ful kind of hope which is not much help when 
real information is needed. 

The educational process is for each student 
an evolutionary matter. Part of this develop- 
ment is a series of library opportunities begin- 
ning in preschool groups, children’s rooms, 
bookmobiles, branch libraries, community li- 
braries, high school libraries, college and uni- 
versity libraries, and regional reference centers 
and going on to the great libraries of the na- 
tion and the free world. Libraries are a system 
of educational opportunities which parallel 
our systems of formal education. 
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I referred a moment ago to reading hunger 
in boys and girls and the great need for whole- 
some, imaginative, and inspiring books to sat- 
isfy it. This is a library-connected educational 
development of the whole child. A similar ex- 
perience occurs later when these boys and girls, 
now young men and women, are in high school 
and college. This is when one discovers in li- 
braries and through books that life is a continu- 
ity from one generation to the next, that each 
new idea is built on older ones that go before, 
that some scholar has trodden these same 
paths ahead, that some researcher also’ has 
missed some of the same elements that one has 
missed, that while the path of scholarship is 
not easy, there are many guideposts, many 
aids and comforts, and many pleasures on the 
way, and that basically one’s own mind grows 
broader and faster when one is in the com- 
pany of the great minds of all time. At this 
point in the history of each student’s develop- 

,ment there comes an insight not just into the 
world of letters and scholarship but also into 
the student himself. 

The development of the student can be and 
is measured by tests and examinations which 
are plotted on curves and charts and compared 
with national averages. This process is objec- 
tive, and I am sure it has great meaning for the 
school, the college, and the nation. But let us 
not forget that the development of the student 
is also an intensely personal thing. In consid- 
ering students, let us not keep our approach to 
them on a purely clinical basis in terms of 1.Q., 
College Entrance Board scores, reading assimi- 
lation, and words-per-minute rates. Rather, let 
us bear in mind that the qualities of individual 
uniqueness, properly nourished, also make 
great contributions to our society. 

Education is not just to pass examinations 
and to obtain entrance to higher institutions 
of learning, it is for the whole man, the whole 
developing personality, so that each man must 
not only live with his fellow man but with him- 
self as well, and for life. 

Essential to both the objective and subjec- 
tive sides of this ledger of learning, so to speak, 
is learning by discovery. Browsing through 
good collections of books on open shelves in 
our libraries, where by chance and indirection 
a broad spectrum of ideas is offered to the 
opening mind, is just as valid a learning ex- 


perience as by intention and direction. A per- 
son hoping to make the most of the educa- 
tional opportunities available to him will not 
overlook this growth process which comes from 
exposure to a wide range of ideas through a 
wide range of books. 

In trying to meet the needs of the many, let 
us remind ourselves that the satisfaction of 
each student’s needs and the exhilaration that 
comes to each developing mind from the dis- 
covery of a new concept or a new relationship 
are real and valid parts of the educational proc- 
ess. 

If there are not enough books, not enough 
of the tools of learning, the student is frus- 
trated and discouraged, and the total educa- 
tional process is diminished. 

In a society where population is increasing 
rapidly and there is need to use group tech- 
niques more and more, there is a commensurate 
need to insure that the inherent rights reserved 
to the individual for his own intellectual -de- 
velopment and independence of thought are 
maintained. Libraries are essential to this proc- 
ess. 

It logically follows that the higher the qual- 
ity cf education aspired to and the greater the 
degree of excellence required of the learning 
process, the more significant the contribution 
of libraries wil] be and the greater their impor- 
tance. As educational goals loom higher and 
higker in the national interest, so does the role 
of libraries. 


Needs of adult library users 


At this time when student needs are so great 
and occupy so much of the time and effort of 





“ _ . the activities in public, school, and college 
libraries do not stand apart from one another; 
they are all interrelated and dependent on one 
another. We in the college and university field 
depend on the public schools for students who are 
well trained and well read; they in turn depend 
on our libraries while in college and on the public 
library facilities after they graduate. People are 
now active users of some kind of a library for 
most of their lives and this dependence will in- 
crease, not lessen, in the years ahead.”—Oliver 
S. Willham, president, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity. 
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“The national investment in libraries is an invest- 
ment in educational opportunity and excellence. 
While this may be generally recognized, it may 
not be understood fully that an excellent system 
of libraries has become more and more necessary 
as we enter the space age. The technological and 
scientific revolution of this age is producing such 
an acceleration of the growth of new knowledge 
that the means of systematic collection and dis- 
semination of new knowledge is critically impor- 
tant. The modern library performs this vital task, 
and without an efficient and adequate library sys- 
tem there occurs a breakdown in the communica- 
tion of knowledge which seriously hampers prog- 
ress.”—Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Commis- 
stoner of Education. 





our libraries, two related and resulting prob- 
lems are causing great concern. These are our 
obligations to the total population and to the 
well-balanced and orderly growth and expan- 
sion of our library collections. 

The tremendous use being made of libraries 
by students, in certain cases and at certain 
times, is tending to drive the regular adult user 
from the library. The pressure of such a mass 
of young people at the public catalog, at the 
charging desks, at the indexes, competing for 
the reference books, the very intensity and 
drive of these young people are discouraging 
many adults who learned their library habits 
in a gentler and less hurried day and atmos- 
phere. This is most unfortunate because in a 
less formal sense all adult borrowers are stu- 
dents too and many of them are pursuing re- 
search of great community and national inter- 
est in a more direct way. l 

With the adult population increasing in size, 
in intellectual capacity, in years of schooling 
completed, and in curiosity about scientific 
and cultural matters, their needs must not þe 
overlooked and much more attention must be 
paid to their requirements. 

If one of the responsibilities of librarians is 
to anticipate future needs, both qualitative 
and quantitative, we have not done our jobs 


adequately. This is due to the fact that either ` 


we were unable to foresee what would be 
needed in scope and depth in these days of 
our educational explosion or, seeing the need, 
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we were unable to secure the funds to provide 
the books and staff because we were unable to 
convince educators and appropriators, admin- 
istrative or legislative, that libraries were es- 
sential to the educational fabric. It must be 
very clear to all of us that there are not enough 
books, staff, readers’ seats, and services in our 
libraries to meet present-day requirements. 
And because we are pressing our current 
budgets too hard to meet these needs, we are 
not preparing our collections for the future use 
that they will receive. 

A critical example in many libraries has be- 
come the use of periodicals. Ten or twelve 
years ago, a library could decide on the depth 
of its back files in relation to its own program 
and the holdings of nearby libraries. But to- 
day, the collections of adjacent libraries are 
not accessible if there are not sufficient read- 
ers’ seats in them for the referred researcher to 
find a place. What library, a few years ago, 
would think it would be necessary to duplicate 
periodicals indexed in the Readers’ Guide? 
How many of us would like to reconsider our 
decisions as to what would go on microfilm 
and what we would keep in bound volumes! 
Those space-saving decisions made then are 
a hindrance now when many more students are 
clamoring for various references in the same 
run of periodicals. 

It is always easy to look back and point out 
mistakes, but many of these supposed mistakes 
were not errors of basic judgment but decisions 
required to save space and money. However, 
space and money are not the sole criteria by 
which educational programs should be judged, 
and for educational programs to meet national 
requirements these criteria should be among | 
the least. 

Of further concern, as mentioned before, are 
the restrictions which are growing up in the use 
of libraries which stifle educational enterprise. 
These hindrances in the educational process 
are due almost solely to the overuse of existing 
facilities. The line has to be drawn somewhere 
so that the students and faculty of a college 
or university are not crowded out of their own 
institution or so that taxpayers are not given 
inadequate attention in the public library that 
they support with their own taxes. 

Suffice it to say, we all know students need 
materials regardless of residence, geographical 
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and political boundaries, and local and institu- 
tional prerogatives. 


Library insufficiency and needs 


To this point I have outlined a problem of 
insufficiency and need in a central and im- 
portant aspect of the educational process. 

What do we propose to do about it? 

It is suggested here that we begin to reori- 
ent ourselves and our library programs to meet 
this and other needs in several important 
ways: 

1. Despite the fact that we are by employ- 
ment public librarians, college and university 
librarians, school librarians, and special librar- 
ians, let us turn our attention to what in effect 
is the library system. This is the totality of all 
libraries in the United States and, while the 
differing units are not identified as necessarily 
related in any way, through referral, through 
interlibrary loan, through instituticnal reci- 
procity, and even through inadvertence, we are 
for many students and scholars serving just as 
certainly as a system of libraries as our public 
and private schools on all levels are serving as 
a system of formal education. 

Perhaps our greatest discomfort over the 
boom of student use is that we are being 
„treated by them as a system of libraries 
whether we will it or not. While we librarians 
may ponder the relationship of school, public, 
and college and university libraries, one to an- 
other, our student users are not even giving 
this academic interest. They are using each 
and every element from the least to the great- 
est as it meets their requirements, and as time 
and distance and mobilitv permit. 

We are in fact a system of libraries and we 
must start getting used to the idea. 

2. This is a period when the national in- 
terest requires that every person who can bene- 
fit from education must do so. This is no time 
to withhold use of library services if it can pos- 
sibly be avoided. This might well be the time 
to reexamine many local or institutional pre- 
rogatives. There can be respect for resting on 
prerogatives in order to supply the best, but 
there is no respect for falling back on local or 
institutional prerogatives to supply the least 
in educational programs and materials. 

3. It is necessary to work toward standards 
of sufficiency and accomplishment. The Amer- 


ican Library Association through its various 
divisions has developed standards for operat- 
ing libraries. We now have standards for pub- 
lic libraries, school libraries, and college librar- 
ies. These have been very helpful and will 
be of increasingly greater assistance as time 
goes on. They are also being extended and re- 
fined in certain areas of work, such as children’s 
work, bockmobiles, and reference work, and for 
the smaller public libraries which are not yet 
parts of systems. 

Application of standards for each type of 
library will certainly improve quality of serv- 
ice and no doubt will relieve to some degree 
the pressure now being passed on to other li- 
braries. 

But the adoption and fulfillment of stand- 
ards will not by and in itself solve all of the 
library needs of most localities, or most stu- 
dents. In fact, since satisfactory use of librar- 
ies encourages more use, it is likely that refer- 
ral still will be necessary and desirable. 

To serve most adequately, however, stand- 
ards for public, college and university, and 
school libraries in any area should be devel- 
oped and achieved in concert. For if they are 
not so developed, inequities and imbalances 
will still exist. | 

4. Standards, however, will not solve all of 
the library problems in any given area, because 





‘ 


‘... the Library Services Act has given ample 
proof of what a modest amount of federal funds 
can do to stimulate the development of rural pub- 
lic libraries. We are sure that the same needed 
results for the other types of libraries would be 
achieved through this pending legislation. The na- 
tion as a whole would be able to move forward on 
a unified basis toward comprehensive library de- 
velopment. This coordinated national program 
would involve public libraries in both rural and 
metropolitan areas, public elementary and sec- 
ondary schoo] libraries, and libraries of institu- 
tions of higher education, and would provide for 
the training of librarians necessary to staff such 
libraries, to meet the increased educational, infor- 
mational, and research requirements of the peo- 
ple of our nation.” —Cora Paul Bomar, Super- 
viser of School Library Services, North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
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“We are not thinking of a system of libraries 
which will have all of the needs of high school 
studenis taken care of in high school or the needs 
of all college and university students taken care 
of in college and university libraries. We are 
thinking of a system which will advance all li- 
braries generally, which will permit and encour- 
age the high school students to use the public 
library in addition to his high school library, 
which will permit a college or university student 
to use his public library or his regional reference 
and research library in addition to his college 
library, and which will permit the genera] adult 
researcher particularly in areas of science and 
technology, but not excluding the humanities and 
cultural areas, to have a broader spectrum of li- 
brary resources to meet his needs at various 
levels of difficulty.” -James E. Bryan. 





they deal with the development of individual 
libraries independently or as part of systems 
and are not concerned with maximum service 
for all persons within a geographical area. 
Standards do not indicate which library in an 
area will serve which: purpose. 

In each geographical area there is a need to 
decide which library is going to do what, and 
the responsibility for materials, less frequently 
used, must be decided. 

It is wishful thinking to hope that achieve- 
ment of standards is going to stop interlibrary 
and multilibrary use. Achievement of stand- 
ards and development of referral systems, 
however, will help materially. 

5. Despite our pride in our own institutions, 
we must all admit that the educational enter- 
prise is working best and the library aspects 
of the enterprise are operating most success- 
fully when a student uses his public library 
in ‘ addition to and not instead of his high 
school library, and when a college student is 
using a regional reference center in addition 
to and not instead of his college library. 

6, Even if libraries at all levels are improved 
through achievement by standards, there is still 
the need to work out the means whereby the 
greatest number of all people, not just stu- 
dents, secure access to the greatest number of 
materials, from the simplest to the most eru- 
dite, in an orderly fashion, and in a way that 
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they can use by right and not by privilege. 
Such a service should be available to each 
person whether he is resident of a “have” or 
“have not” community. Students are intelli- 
gent and have potential, regardless of resi- 


dential, economic, and social status. 


7. Plans of library service are needed in all 
states and regions of the United States. These 
should start with the premises that there will 
be library service through school, public, and 
college and university libraries for all persons 
according to their need, and that libraries at 
all levels to meet all needs will be supported 
for the function that they will perform. It has 
been indicated in several places here that a 
de facto system of libraries exists from the 
least to the greatest, that there is need for fur- 
ther support of libraries at the various levels, 
and that the smaller units have been stressed 
in preference to the larger units of service. 

Something also needs to be said for the 
greatest library in the United States, on which 
we all lean in many ways, not just for the 
loan of books, but for pioneering many tech- 
niques, for leadership in many concepts and 
programs, and for always being there to back 
us up and help us—the Library of Congress. 
In many respects it is our National Library in 
fact, and it should be also in name and in fi- 
nancial support for services it renders to all li- 
braries and to all citizens. 

8. The foregoing suggestions imply an im- 
provement of communication among libraries. 
While it is time we maintain and improve our 
individual units and systems of service, we 
must discuss more among ourselves the rela- 
tionships which exist between us and the sum 
total of all library services* and collections 
available. We can'do more with what we al- — 
ready have if we will work at it and if we will 
share. 

9. It is necessary that we put a greater share 
of the national product into the tools of learn- 
ing, which in turn will create more knowledge, 
more understanding, and more opportunity, 
and into a framework of libraries that will 
make these tools available to the greatest 
number who will need and use them. 


Next year in ALA 


We enter a new year in the long and hon- 
ored history of the American Library Associa- 
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tion, a year in which we will show to the other 
educational and learned societies and associa- 
tions and to the world at large that we really 
have come of age as we move into our new 
building in Chicago. Our program will be di- 
rected toward the improvement of all libraries 
for the use of students and all other individu- 
als. It is our hope to draw on all of the facili- 
ties and resources of our membership, individ- 
ually and severally, to accomplish this goal. 
Your help will be needed not only as school, 
college, public, and university librarians, and 
members of all the type-of-library and type- 
of-activity divisions, but most of all as educa- 
tors and librarians and as members of the 
American Library Association. 

An omnibus library bill has been introduced 
into the House of Representatives. This bill 
is directed toward the improvement of public 
school, public, and college and university li- 
braries, and to the preparation and training of 
the librarians who will work in them. This is 
the first time in library history that a bill to 
improve a large segment of libraries has been 
undertaken. The Association has supported the 
introduction of this bill to advance those types 
of libraries and library education at the same 
time and in concert. 

As a profession we got behind the Library 
Services Act which has served so well to spark 
improvement in rural library service and 
which has served as incentive to the states to 
increase support for library services and which 
has helped to strengthen state library agencies. 
Here again with this new bill is an opportu- 
nity for legislative support of a program that 
will assist a much broader category of librar- 
ies in meeting ofir obligation to the educa- 
tional process. Every legislator will expect 
every librarian to tell him what we think on 
this matter—and it will be the obligation of 
each one of us to do so. We also will need to 
inform citizens of our legislative program in 
order that they too can support this forward 
step in improvement of library service to a 
large segment of the population. 


Plans for 1963’s conference 


The Chicago Conference in 1963 will ad- 
dress itself to the nation’s educational needs 
and the central part that libraries will play in 
the educational process. It will feature a new 


program device, a central core of time or, as 
some have called it, a “conference within a 


‘conference,” and will involve members of both 


type-of-activity divisions and type-of-library 
divisions, not as public, college, or school li- 
brarians, catalogers, reference workers, or 
children’s specialists, but as librarians. It will 
concern the direction and future of education 
in the United States to meet national goals, 
and will take place midweek of the conference 
so that all who wish to may attend. 

This “conference within a conference,” fol- 
lowing White House conference techniques, 
will use general sessions to set out broad 
points of view for all participants. These will 
be followed by a series of discussion groups, 
each to be attended by a cross section of 
school, public, college and university, and spe- 
cial librarians, so that.there can be an ade- 
quate cross-fertilization of ideas on all major 
subjects under discussion. Leaders and pro- 
gram directors will be trained for this process. 
All attending will have an opportunity to 
participate personally. 

In turn, the findings and working papers 
will be made available to state and regional 
associations so that all members, no matter 
where they may be, can participate and benefit 
from this opportunity. 

At this time in the history of this Associa- 
tion which has made so many great contribu- 
tions to library and educational development 
both here and abroad, we have great need to 
forego for a time our various specialties and 
consider again the overall aims and purposes 
of libraries, the place of our total profession 
in society, and the role of our Association in 
the large sense. 

The greatest resource of our nation is the in- 
quiring minds of countless people who have 
the potential of excellence and greatness in a 
wide diversity and range of human activity. 
This resource requires active encouragement 
by the availability of adequate supplies of the 
tools of learning within a framework of pro- 
fessional guidance. 

Libraries are essential to the educational 
process and to the national interest and pur- 
pose. We must make every effort as librarians, 
individually and severally within this Associa- 
tion, to meet the great and increasing respon- 
sibility and challenge. eee 
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by August Heckscher 


On an occasion such as this it is tempting to 
go beyond the ordinary preoccupations of the 
day and to look at some of the underlying 
considerations which will ultimately shape the 
relationship between government and the arts. 
The President has asked me to take account 
of what is now being done in the agencies and 
departments of the federal government which 
affects, directly or indirectly, the progress of 
the arts in the United States. He has asked me 
to think in somewhat long-range terms of the 
development of policy in this field. But be- 
yond all this lies the large question: how can 
government act in regard to the arts so as to 
sustain and stimulate them, without falling 
into the danger of laying a heavy official hand 
upon the creative spirit? 

When all is said and done, the best chance 
seems to be in the relationship which the gov- 
ernment establishes between itself and the 
major institutions of art. In saying this, I am 
not forgetting the individual artist. Upon his 
genius depends the quality of a nation’s cul- 
ture. Indeed, the artist himself is so distinc- 
tive a being that we sometimes come close to 
forgetting that institutions play any part at 
all. But without the theatre as a going con- 
cern, alive and prosperous, the actor is de- 
prived of his stage. Without galleries and 
museums the modern painter would be lost. 
Without the organization of publishing, and 
without libraries where his works are gath- 


ered and consulted, the writer is only half 
fulfilled. : 


è Mr. Heckscher is ae 


special consultant on [ae as 


the arts to the Presi- 
dent of the United 
States. This is his 
final version of his — 
address before the 
first general session 
of the Miami Beach 
Conference, June 17, 
1962. 
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Libraries and 


There are services which society can ren- 
der to its artists. It can give them space and 
time—space so as to separate them a little 
from the fierce pressures of the age; time so 
that they may grow and become more fully 
themselves. Government, through scholarships 
and awards, may have some part in thus deal- 
ing with the individual artist. It does so in 
connection with the scientist under the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the National 
Institutes of Health. That is all to the good. 
But in the field of the arts we may, for the 
time being at least, think of this as the task of 
the foundations, as it once was the task and 
privilege of the private patron. What govern- 
ment can do most effectively, it seems to me, 
is to deal with other bodies that are essen- 
tially like itself—not the wayward and in- 
tractable individual, but the organizations and 
institutions which are a part of the multi- 
tudinous groupings of which the great society 
is composed. 

There are some who profess a sort of hor- 
ror at giving attention and support to these 
institutions of the arts. They see the artist as 
being crushed in a bureaucracy, public or pri- 
vate. But in fact these people are not aware 
of the complex infrastructure of organization 
upon which the life of-art depends for its ex- 
pression. The artist is not stultified if he is in 
a healthy relationship to institutional life. On 
the contrary, ‘he is never so confident or so 
free as when he is working*within a context 
which gives him opportunities to perform 
and be heard, to have his work seen and be 
enjoyed. He is at his most productive when he 
is assured of conditions which give continu- 
ity to his career, stabilize his efforts toward 
achieving his highest potentialities, and as- 
sure him of a living appropriate to his serv- 
ices to society. 

Now my first point is that government can ` 
work, naturally and without any radical in- 
novations, with institutions. Indeed, the main 
function of modern government, if you exam- 
ine it with the eye of the philosopher and the 
political scientist, is to intertwine itself with 
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institutions of all kinds—supporting them 
here, setting limits to their activities there, 
compromising and adjusting opposing claims 
between them. Half the laws passed by our 
legislatures are nothing less than the rules 
and procedures of organizations, given form 
and sanction by the state. Groupings of free 
citizens, organized as professional societies, 
as trade unions, as pressure groups, and as 
voluntary associations, shape the conduct of 
government, form its policies, and very often 
enforce its laws. The institutions of the arts 
play a significant role in the community. It is 
` time they recognized their role and saw them- 
selves as interwoven complexly with the com- 
mon life. 


Governmental concern for the arts 


The libraries, you will note, are the prime 
examples of functioning and deep-rooted in- 
stitutions of art. They and the museums have 
the longest history, the closest connection 
with the public authorities, the most striking 
record for continuity and stability. We some- 
times have difficulty in recognizing the thea- 
tre or the opera company as institutions; in- 
deed these companies are often short-lived 
among us, depending for their survival upon 
the brilliance of individual stars and pro- 
ducers. Yet there are in Europe companies of 
this kind that have had hundreds of years of 
existence and are es solid as a bank, or as 
one of our great libraries. There is no reason 
why there should be an essential difference 
between the museum as an institution and the 
repertory theatre. Whether you show the 
works of man’s spizit and imagination in the 
form of pictures hung upon a wall, as plays 
enacted before an audience, or as books made 
accessible upon the shelves does not really 
matter; the important thing is the degree to 
which the organization involved is larger than 
any individual and has the capacity to out- 
live change and serve the needs of the time. 

My own inclination is to generalize the in- 
stitutions of art, seeing them so far as pos- 
sible as related in their basic needs and prob- 


lems. Each branch of the arts, to be sure, will 
have its special characteristics, its skilled servi- 
tors and practitioners. But the modern tend- 
ency is to associate them, as in cultural centers, 
each drawing support and inspiration from the 
others. Often it is difficult to draw sharp lines 
of function and character. A museum will 
have a fine library in its field—as, for exam- 
ple, the library of the Corning Museum of 
Glass. Or again, the museum will have a first- 
rate theatre attached to it—as does the beau- 
tiful museum at Richmond, Virginia. A li- 
brary like the Morgan . Library will hardly 
know where its role as a collection of books 
ends and its role as a repository of works of 
art begins. The Library of Congress has. long 
been distinguished for its print collection, 
and not only for its collections of music but 
for its distinguished concerts. Next fall it is 
holding what promises to be a notable poetry 
festival. 

In regard to the arts, indeed, the libraries 
of late have taken a farsighted and hospitable 
attitude. Testifying for the American Library 
Association in 1958, Miss Germaine Krettek 
supported the creation of the National Cul- 
tural Center in Washington, saying that “a 
long-cherished American tradition” links “li- 
braries and such cultural activities as music, 
opera, drama, and poetry... . We are keenly 
aware of the importance of the arts in our 
civilization and of the vital necessity to do 
everything possible to encourage and nurture 
them in every way consistent with the na- 
tional interest.” This conviction has been re- 
inforced by the activities of libraries in con- 
nection with art books, slides, and poetry 
recordings, as well as in diverse exhibitions 
and performances. 

If all the institutions of art tend to relate 
themselves to one another, even more con- 
spicuously they relate themselves to the edu- 
cational institutions of our society. I hardly 
need argue in this company that a library is a 
heart of any university, or that even where it 
exists apart, it shares directly and immedi- 
ately in the education of the public. Less no- 
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ticed, perhaps, is the way the symphony or- 
chestras today put themselves at the service of 
schools and colleges, or the way the theatre 
becomes a direct extension of undergraduate 
courses. At least two great universities today 
support a repertory theatre as part of their 
educational services, as naturally as they have 
previously supported a library. Many have 
their own string quartets. The museums, 
meanwhile, become less and less distinguish- 
able from eductional institutions, with their 
lectures, their art classes, their ready accept- 
ance of the role which the new hunger for 
adult education imposes. 

Having argued the importance of institu- 
tions in the field of the arts and having 
sketched the overlappings and similarities that 
exist between those in seemingly different 
fields, I would now look a little more closely 
at the libraries. These are prototypes and ex- 
amplars. Within this field we should be able 
to find illumination for all; we should be able 
to find suggestions which light the problems 
and the opportunities of our orchestras, our 
museums, our theatres. As I have thought 
about this occasion and what I might usefully 
say here, I have been impressed more and 
more by the thought that all the institutions 
of the arts should profit from your achieve- 
ments—and learn from your shortcomings. 


Libraries as public institutions 


The first point J discern is the degree to 
which the libraries in this country early and 


boldly accepted their public role. Libraries — 


were once private, as museums were—the col- 
lections of nobles and princes or of rich citi- 
zens who occasionally opened them to the 
public. Andrew Carnegie has told us in his 
autobiography of the unmatched joy and in- 
spiration he received when a wealthy individ- 
ual gave him access to his books each Satur- 
day; from that experience was derived the 
ambition, so richly satisfied in his later years, 
of making books available to all through li- 
braries belonging to the public entirely. Ac- 
tually there had been established in the first 


half of the nineteenth century the start of the 


public library movement. In 1833 in Salis- 
bury, Connecticut, and Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, ‘the first fully tax-supported mu- 
nicipal libraries in the world were created; 
and in 1853 the Boston Public Library was 
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founded. The first public appropriations, it 
should be noted, were modest. The sum of 
$66.84 was given for the purchase of books 
in Peterborough; Boston attained the mu- 
nificence of a $5000 grant. 

Yet the precedent had been set, and there- 
after it was difficult to think of any large li- 
brary as a wholly private affair. In the field of 
museums, the process has been less open and 
dramatic. Here, too,.there was a change from 
collections of art kept for the pleasure and 
satisfaction of individual owners to collec- 
tions in which the public had an acknowl- 
edged interest. Here, too, there was estab- 
lished the precedent of municipal, state, and 
federal support.-Thus today the museum in 
Richmond is supported by the state almost 
wholly; the St. Louis museum, almost wholly 
by the city. The National Gallery is the result 
of a combination of private benefactions and 
federal maintenance. The combinations and 
varieties of institutional structure seem in- 
finite. Yet we still hesitate to use frankly the 
phrase “a public museum,” in the same way 
that we speak of public libraries. Where opera 
and theatre companies or symphony orches- 
tras are concerned, we hesitate even longer 
before recognizing their essentially public 
character. 

Yet the museums almost from the begin- 
ning of this country have revealed the charac- 
teristics—if we but look at them discerningly— 
of public institutions. They did not pass into 
the keeping of the State, as was the case in 
Europe after the revolutions which broke the 
hold of the princes and the nobility. Never- 
theless they were shaped to the needs of the 
community, made answerable to its challenges, 
and governed by citizens who accepted a very 
wide responsibility. In a multitude of subtle 
and complex ways they were woven into the 
fabric of the community, depending for their 
welfare upon laws and institutional arrange- 
ments. Today, I suggest, we must take account 
of these relationships with the body politic. 
We must affirm the public nature of the mu- 
seums, and no less so of those other institu- 
tions—such as symphonies and nonprofit the- 
atre groups——-which are often treated as if 
they are the outgrowth of purely individual 
and private impulses. Only then will we be in 
a position to devise proper measures of sup- 
port. 
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Now institutions, by their nature, are méas- 
urable and solid bodies; there is nothing 
mysterious about them, nothing evanescent 
and unutterable. Yet from the degree of our 
knowledge about them, vou would suppose 
that they defied the methods of modern re- 
search. In the 1959 report of the Federal Re- 
lations Committee of the American Library 
Association, Mr. John T. Eastlick asserted: 
“The most striking thing learned is that there 
are no statistics to show the present condi- 
tions of libraries and librarians.” The same 
might be said about our museums, despite the 
heroic efforts being made to remedy the sit- 
uation by the American Association of Mu- 
seums. But if there is ignorance in these fields, 
it is a dazzling illumination in comparison to 
our knowledege abcut the economic condi- 
“tions of the performing arts in the United 
States. I consider it vital to the working out 
of effective relationships between government 
and the arts that responsible and deep-prob- 
ing research be carried out and that the facts 
about their institutional life be made known. 

In the library world you have the problem, 
too, of setting up and maintaining adequate 
standards. The other day I was remarking 
somewhat ruefully upon the fact that mu- 
seums are mixed up in this regard, setting 
under one head great collections of art and 
alligator and ostrich farms. So far as I know, 
the libraries do not go in for wildlife, at least 
to the same degree; but there is among them 
a wide disparity of quality. Of the approxi- 
mately 8000 public libraries in the United 
States, your own Association has informed us, 
“fewer than one hundred are providing a 
high quality of service and meeting the in- 
creased demands of their patrons.” Through 
the world of music and the performing arts 
we find a similar discrepancy between the 
comparatively few institutions that are first- 
rate and those that qualify more by courtesy 
than by excellence. Thousands of theatrical 
. groups are said to exist across the country; 
no more than a dozen can claim to be pro- 
fessional. Of the eleven or twelve hundred 
symphony orchestras usually cited, something 
over forty maintain seasons adequate to sup- 
port the musical careers of their performers. 
It is important, I suggest, that through the 
field of the arts we recognize things for what 
they are, distinguishing between the enor- 


mous varieties of institutions that confront us. 

It is not for theoretical reasons only that | 
urge this—not merely because I have a liking 
to see a line drawn between the real thing and 
its false imitation. There are very practical 
considerations which should encourage the 
kind of fact-finding and evaluation which I 
have urged. The libraries are anxious to claim 
the 30 per cent tax deductability which 1s now 
given to hospitals and educational institu- 
tions; they and institutions in the other fields 
can legitimately ask that they be included in 
legislation providing for public works or that 
they be made eligible to receive federal sur- 
plus property, as educational institutions now 
are. I do not say that these institutions will 
get, this year or next, all that they ask. But 
their chances will certainly be improved as 
they put their house in order and speed the 
process of self-knowledge and internal self- 
discip‘ine. The libraries have set an example, 
being the oldest and most respectable of our 
cultural institutions. 


The Library Services Act—a precedent 


When I consider the role that government 
will play in the next stage of our cultural de- 
velopment as a nation, I find a most sugges- 
tive precedent in the Library Services Act of 
1956. Here, for the support of a cultural in- 
stitution, was invoked a long-established 
American practice, the giving of grants in aid. 
Since 1862, we have found this an effective 
and satisfactory way of encouraging and 
stimulating activities deemed important to the 
national interest. We have used this principle 
to stimulate qualified applicants both public 
and private; we have used it to help set stand- 
ards and to improve administration as well as 
to give substantial financial support on the 
basis of matching funds. The Library Services 
Act aimed particularly to help libraries in 
communities under 10,000 population. It 
might have had a severe defect in that it 
spread the available funds thin, but in its ad- 
ministration the act was wisely used to 
strengthen state library agencies and to or- 
ganize and coordinate services rather than 
merely to scatter them. As the act got under 
way, the amount of the federal contribution 
increased from $2-million the first year to 
over #7-million in recent years, with the states 
and localities more than doubling this amount. 
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No one has talked about the libraries being 
subverted, nor has it appeared that the nation 
was going through dangerous fiscal waters as 
a result of these expenditures. The experience 
is sobering to the alarmists, and encouraging 
to those who would like to believe that the 
government can act in the field of culture 
without harming the ends it seeks to serve. It 
was right that we should have recognized the 
development of libraries as demonstrably re- 
lated to the broad national interest. One day, 
not too far off, we may come to recognize that 
the development of certain other institutions 
is also a matter for national concern. We may 
decide that the growth of theatre groups in 
states across the country is connected with 
our capacity as a people to perceive the 
deeper issues of man’s fate, to realize the 
strange admixture of good and evil in the 
world, and in general to become’ more confi- 
dent and mature as individuals. The theatre, 
or poetry, or music may seem as significant 
as libraries were recognized to be in 1956— 
or as educational television was recognized to 
be through similar legislation in the current 
session of Congress. I hardly want to predict 
that so wonderful a thing will happen. But I 
think we can argue, on the basis of experi- 
ence derived from the libraries, that when 
such a day comes we shall have methods and 
precedents which will permit us to put the 
government safely in the service of these new 
cultural goals, 

I say I cannot predict when the day will 
come which will see the American people con- 
sciously affirming that the institutions of the 
arts represent a significant national interest, 
that they embody resources which we waste at 
our peril and answer to needs which cannot 
safely be ignored. Yet I will predict, after all. 
I believe such a day will come sooner than 
many now think, especially those who have 
been disheartened and wearied, by a long 
struggle for the arts which has seemed to face 
insurmountable obstacles. When things begin 
to change in this country, they sometimes 
change very rapidly. And there has been a 
change in the way people look upon the re- 
sources of their cultural life. 

Why there should be this fresh burgeoning 
of hope and desire would be complex to ana- 
lyze. When we are in a position to look back 
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upon these times, we shall see. I believe, that 
the development of the arts was linked with 
all the principal developments—political, eco- 
nomic, and social—taking place within the 
great modern community. The growth of sci- 
ence has brought a new emphasis on educa- 
tion, and education will always seem incom- 
plete except as it leads men and women out 
into those areas of awareness and sensibility 
where the arts have their birth. Technology 
has brought new leisure, and the people are 
coming to know that leisure will be a debas- 
ing force except as it is animated by the pur- 
suit of beauty and excellence. 

Finally, I suggest that in the development 
of our civilization as a whole a new deter- 
mination has been formed: the determination 
not to be a lopsided people, excelling only in 
material benefits. For the individual we want 
the fullness of life which comes from enjoy- 
ment of the arts in all their guises. For the na- 
tion as a whole we want the richness and di- 
versity of cultural activities, combined with 
an outward scene—a landscape both natural 
and man-made—which reflects the i inner quali- 
ties we strive to attain. 

This past April, in a contest run by the Na- 
tional Book Committee in connection with 
National Library Week, young people were 
asked why the books seemed important to 
them. I particularly like the reply of one fif- 
teen-year-old girl. “Opening the cover of a 
hook,” she said, “is like opening a new door 
in your life. You are never quite sure of what 
lies behind it, but you know that some kind of 
life is going to bloom out in front of you.” 

That is the world of books. It is also, I like 
to think, an image of the total world in which 
we live. All around us new doors are being 
opened. We do not know what lies behind 
them, but each fresh vista fills us with a sense 
that life is more than the gathering of mate- 


rial acquisitions. You have long been the © 


openers of doors, ladies and gentlemen. As 
custodians of the libraries of our land you 
have been making it possible for countless 
individuals to step into a more spacious exist- 
ence. It must be an immensely rewarding day 
to you now, when so many millions of your 
fellow countrymen seem prepared to walk 
with you through the doors that lead to a 
new epoch of progress for the arts. coe 
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Press it down It’s on for a lifetime 


Bro-Dart Lifetime® “Self-Stick” is the fastest, easiest book jacket cover you’ve 
ever handled. No glue. No separate attaching tape. ‘‘Self-Stick”’ tabs (ex- 
clusively ours) are built right into all 4 corners of the super-tough Plasti-Kleer® 
cover. Result: maximum protection for books... and savings in time, labor, 
material, repairing and rebinding. Remember: Bro-Dart makes them all— 
Lifetimes, Foldons,'" Regulars," Simplex’... all the Plasti-Kleer covers. 
Write for our catalog today! 


Sno Dart INDUSTRIES | 
Dept. 606C2,56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey 


Library supplies ™ Bro-Dart Books, Inc. ™ Library 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif, 
furniture s Alanar Book Processing Center, Inc. = _Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
Library charging systems m Unidoc Service, Inc. 520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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This is the end. 


This is the Xerox 914 Copier. (What other copying machines were to carbon paper, the 914 is to 
other copying machines.) 

The 914 makes permanent copies on ordinary paper. 

The 914 Copier is versatile; anything you can see, it can copy in black and white. Even if 
there's Ilue or yellow or red in the original. Copies can be made from books or rigid materials. 

The 914 is automatic and fast. You can make one to fifteen copies (seven copies a minute) by 
turning a knob and pushing a button. Turn the knob to “M” and the copies will keep coming 
until you return and say stop. There are no adjustments for light and dark originals. And 914 
copies are dry (no wet chemicals}. 

The 914 Copier doesn’t cost you a cent; we lend it to you. For the first 2,000 copies per month 
you pay $95.00. That's about 5¢ a copy (a perfect copy). 

We would like to bring a 914 Copier to your office but we can’t. It weighs 648 pounds. Visit our 


offices located in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. (People from United States Steel to the 
White House are glad they made the trip. You will be, too.) 


This is the end. At least for the time being. ) XEROX 
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Bringing 
the best in books 
to adults 
and children 
will be easier 
for you 


with these new tools 
from ALA Publishing 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


Now available in. a special, ae paper 
bound edition.’ $2.25 


These reviews describe encyclopedias and other 
reference works, enumerate their strengths 
and weaknesses, and conclude with a recom- 
mendation for or against purchase. This one 


volume reprint includes all 99 reviews which. 


appeared during the first four years of the 
combined Booklist and Subseriplion Books 
Bulletin. Also available in cloth. $5.00 


VOCATIONS IN BIOGRAPHY AND FICTION 
Kathryn A. Haebich 


A selective, annotated listing of 1070 rey 
. available books, primarily biography, which 
interpret a wide variety of careers in terms of 
the life and times of outstanding, interesting, 
and colorful personalities. Designed for use 
with young people in grades nine through 
twelve. $1.75 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
- Organization and Activities 


Sarah L. Wallace, editor 


Authorities cover the history, organization, 
and administration of Friends of the Library 
groups. A practical guide filled with concrete 
examples, it includes separate chapters on small 
public, large public, county, state, college and 
university libraries. $2.50 


LANGUAGE OF THE FOREIGN BOOK TRADE 


` Abbreviations, Terms, Phrases, second edition 


Jerrold Orne 


This guide to current, commonly used book 
trade terms gives clear, concise English equiva- 
lents for 16,000 entries in separate lists of 
eleven languages: Czech, Dano-Norwegian, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, and Swedish. 

$5.50 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI LIBRARY 
SERVICE, INC. 


Frances Dukes Carhart 


A detailed, documented case study and history 
of this pioneer processing center’s first three 
years of operation. Photographs, diagrams, 
statistics, sample forms, and organizational 
documents supplement the text. $2.00 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, second edition 


Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Meritt 


The contents of nearly 1000 in-print trade and 
textbooks are indexed under sensible subject 
headings for kindergarten through grade three. 
Identifies material to fill almost any need and 
includes reading levels. $4.50 


PATTERNS IN READING, second edition 
Jean C. Roos 


Lists and annotates more than 1600 titles, both 
fiction and non-fiction, under 75 interest pro- 
gression patterns of special appeal. Nearly 
1300 are adult books, most are current titles, 
and 1200 are new to this edition. Author, title 
index. $2.25 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1961 


The fifty highly recommended adult books 
selected by ALA’s Adult Services Division 
from all those published in 1961. This attrac- 
tive leaflet, folded for a #10 envelope and suit- 
able for imprinting, makes a good distribution 
piece. 50 copies $3.50. 100—$5. 
250-—$10. 500—$16. 1000—$28. 2500—$60. 
&000-—$100. 





Publishing Department 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois — 
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Those Hidden Binding Costs 


by Mrs. C. W. Gross 


In spite of all that library binders can do to 
control expenses by making the best possible 
use of new machinery, materials, and work sim- 
plification procedures, costs are continuing to 
rise. Up to now we have been able to keep the 
increase in the price of library binding in exact 
proportion to the increase in the cost of living 
index, but there is no doubt that we will need 
more cooperation from librarians if this level is 
to be maintained. The price of most library 
purchases is determined by the manufacturer 
and is based upon his costs of manufacturing, 
overhead, and distribution, plus his profit. This 
is not true in our industry, which combines a 
service with a product. The customer, by in- 
creasing the demand for extra services, is de- 
termining more and more the price he pays. 
Many of these service requests have “just 
growed” like Topsy and so are taken for 


e Mrs. Gross is 
president of Jogeph 
Ruzicka, Inc,  li- 
brary binders, Balti- 
more and Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 
She is a past presi- 
dent of the Library 
Binding Institute. 
She participated in « 
panel discussion, The 
Library Binding Situ- 
ation Today, at the 


workshop held before the Miami Beach Confer- | 


ence, representing the commercial binder’s view- 
point. 





granted. In the interest of lower future binding 
bills, they should not be. 

One source of hidden costs arises from the 
universal demand for pickup and delivery, pref- 
erably in the binders’ trucks. This is becoming 
an increasingly expensive service, and here are 
a few of the reasons. Some libraries use the 
services of distant binderies. If no charges are 
made for transportation, then nearby libraries 
are helping pay for this service to their remote 
sister institutions. Even if it is necessary to 
use a distant bindery, there are other ways in 
which librarians can cooperate to keep down 
delivery costs. Binders either have regular pick- 
up dates or notify by card well in advance of 
the truck’s arrival. Too often the return cards 
are received after the truck has left the bindery, 
necessitating expensive and time-consuming 
long-distance calls and backtracking. It is not 
unusual to receive a card from a library fifteen 
miles off the scheduled route, only to find upon 
arrival that there is a pickup of only a dozen 
books for the thirty-mile ride; or that the rep- 
resentative of another bindery happened to 
stop by the day before and was given the ship- 
ment; or that the person in charge of binding 
is away for the day or out to lunch, and no- 
body else on the staff has any knowledge of 
the shipment to go; or that the shipment is not 
ready and the driver must wait until it is pre- 
pared, even helping to take volumes off the 
shelves in order to try to maintain his schedule. 
Such delays are not only frustrating to the 
driver but expensive to the company, since 
they can necessitate another night’s lodging 
and extra meals for him, plus overtime or other 
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adjustment in schedules at the home office to 
make up for his prolonged absence. Eventually 
they are expensive to you too, because they 
turn up as hidden costs on your binding bills. 

Inadequate preparation of bindery ship- 
ments and unusual billing requirements are 
' very costly. Many librarians send their work 
without lists, without binding slips, without 
even a notation of the total number of items. 
Journals are sometimes packed as single issues, 
requiring sorting and arranging in proper vol- 
umes before they can be checked in. When li- 


brary records are not received, the binder must 


provide them, for he must have a written record 
of the material he is responsible for processing 
and returning to the customer. Unless the li- 
brary has an excellent filing system—and the 
best is subject to human error—there is little 
check on what has gone to the bindery. Con- 
sequently, weeks or even months after the ship- 
ment has been delivered, the librarian reports 
that only fifty-two instead of fifty-three books 
- were received, or that Wilson Library Bulletin, 
Volume 28, is missing. If the binder’s list 
checked out perfectly at time of delivery, it is 


then too late to trace any errors in the receiv- ` 
ing, packaging, or delivery departments. Many. 


requests for unusual billing are undoubtedly 
due to office procedures of the parent institu- 
tion, and although we can hope for the day 
when we will no longer be required to type 
hundreds of items on vouchers with only six 
inches of blank space, the librarian may have 
no choice. But there are other expensive prac- 
-tices that possibly can be changed. Volumes 
that are to be charged to different funds are 
packed together and must be separated for bill- 
ing. We are required to mark prices on each 
binding slip or to enter these on lists supplied 
by the customer, instead of billing them on 
the binders’ invoice forms or on the libraries’ 
vouchers, or to itemize books by title and au- 
thor instead of by totals of sizes. These are just 
some of the requirements that make checking- 
in and billing far more expensive than standard 
procedures and are hidden factors in every li- 
brary’s binding bill. 


LUMSPECS on trial 


Proliferation of standards, a subject present- 


ly receiving a great deal of thought from li- 
brarian and binder alike, has provided an un- 
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likely source of hidden costs of library binding. 
There is undoubtedly an increasing need for a 
binding of less durability than standard library 
binding for marginal materials of transient in- 
terest. It is equally true that the cost of library 
binding has been kept in line mainly because 
specialization has created a stable and sizable 
market for new machinery and materials. In or- 
der to reconcile these seemingly conflicting in- 
terests, librarians must first recognize that they 
exist and then help keep the costs of this mar- 
ginal material binding at a desirably low level 
by adhering to the specifications for it. Our 
firm has always had a cheaper binding for lesser 
used materials, but the quantity has been so 
small that it has been processed as an accom- 
modation. We had thought that the publicity 
attendant upon the issuance of LUMSPECS 
(Minimum Specifications for Binding Lesser 
Used Materials) would be reflected in many 
inquiries regarding this binding, but in its first 
two years our two binderies had a total of four 
requests. In spite of our desire to cooperate 
with the program, we eventually discontinued 
it because the users ignored its simple regula- 
tions, despite frequent explanatory discussions 
and letters. The regulations specify: no ship- 
ments during the rush season, separate listing 
and packing apart from regular orders, no col- 
lating, no lettering, a predetermined reasonable 
minimum quantity, only volumes with ade- 
quate sewing margins, and no “problem” ma- 
terial. In spite of these clear instructions, typi- 
cal requests were that only six books out of a 
hundred on the regular list be put into marginal 
material binding, or that the binder be sure to 
collate Items 1, 10, and 13, and please rush 
two volumes: of Item 14 on, her. LUMSPECS 
order of fifteen volumes (meaning that the 
order had to be separated, rewritten, relisted, 
and separately processed). Again volumes re- 
ceived from the library prebound with scotch 


and mystic tape were returned for rebinding be- 


cause there were collating errors, and com- 
plaints were received that thick and heavy engi- 
neering journals were not holding up under con- 
stant use. We decided that economical process- 
ing was impossible under these conditions and 
that LUMSPECS did not supply the answer 
to our problem. 

At the other end of the scale, many volumes 
require far more attention than standard li- 
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brary binding. (I do not refer to the very large 
or extra heavy volumes, music scores, art books, 
and other deviations from the norm-—whatever 
that is in this field—which the able and con- 
scientious library binder automatically treats 
differently from their rank and file brothers.) 
Some binders have eliminated special items 
such as leather bindings, restoration of old 
bindings, portfolios, boxes, and the like be- 
cause of the difficulty of doing this work profit- 
ably, interfering as it does with standard pro- 
duction schedules. 

Rush orders are on the increase. Harassed li- 
brarians find that as soon as a department head 
decides he must have the back file of the Po- 
lice Gazette 1910 to 1922, he thinks the order 
should be filled by the day after tomorrow and 
the issues bound and shelved by next week. 
Some rush orders are unquestionably legiti- 
mate, but I strongly suspect that just as many 
are quite unnecessary. These are expensive to 
process, requiring extra clerical work, special 
handling in manufacturing, and special deliv- 
ery, and since binders rarely make extra 
charges for rush volumes, they constitute an- 
other hidden binding cost. 


The cost of inconsistency 


Another hidden cost in the inadequate prep- 
aration of bindery shipments is the absence or 
the lack of consistency in collating and letter- 
ing instructions. Volumes are received tied into 
volumes at variance with the publisher’s title 
pages or a previous bindery record. Binding 
slips in multiple volumes of the same title give 
conflicting instructions or list individual in- 
structions in conflict with the genera] instruc- 
tions. Binder’s titles are changed without any 
explanation and without any discernible rea- 
son. A technical work in Russian is received 
with no suggestion for transliteration of the 
title. A book ten inches high and a quarter of 


an inch thick, with a thirty-word title, is re- . 


ceived with no hint of an acceptable abbrevia- 
tion. A considerable amount of top supervisors’ 
and management’s time is spent unraveling 
these mysteries, with more delay and expense 
if we make the wrong decision or must write or 
telephone for better instructions. 

Before we leave the subject of lettering let 
us consider call numbers. Cataloging procé- 
dures evidently govern the form of these 


through unchangeable laws, making it neces- 
sary for Wheatchaff Corners Consolidated 
School to use twelve digits in three lines while 
Metropolis Futurama Library somehow man- 
ages with a single letter. If these differences 
and endless other variations of upper- and 
lower-case type, arrangement, indentations, . 
and other nonalignments are cataloging im- 
peratives, then we must forget standardization 
here. But is position on the spine so important 
that orders have to be separated before call 
numbers are added? Library A must have theirs 
begin at exactly 2” from the bottom of the 
cover; Library B insists on 144”; Library C 
specifies that theirs end 14” from the bottom. 
Sometimes it takes as long to find the call num- 
ber as to letter it, for they can be found on the 
binder’s slip (an excellent location), on the 
title page, on the verso of the title page, on 
the page following the title page, or even on 
the list. When found, they are frequently hard 
to interpret, thus giving rise to costly errors. 
These are a few of the reasons why some bind- 
ers have again raised the price of call numbers 
and others are restudying their cost sheets and 
sharpening their pencils. 


Replace missing issues yourself 


The total cost of replacing missing numbers 
and indexes rarely appears under the proper 
service charge. It is almost impossible to pin- 
point, but we know that it is often fantastically 
high. Observe the circuitous and costly route 
of an order containing missing material. If the 
librarian knows an issue is missing and notes 
it on the binding slip or order, the inchecker 
can pass this information on to both the col- 
lating department and the office, thus eliminat- 
ing several clerical steps. An order usually is 
not sent to the supplier until all of the volumes 
in the customer’s shipment have been collated 
to insure that there are no other discrepancies. 
When the collators find that there is unreported 
missing cr mutilated material, this information 
is filed with an office clerk, who notifies the 
customer and awaits instructions. In all cases, 
the incomplete volumes must be removed from 
binding lists—since they probably will not be 
ready for scheduled delivery—recorded, and 
stored in a designated spot. Issues are ordered 
from supply houses—or from publishers, in 
cases of indexes and recent issues—-and this 
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process is often repeated three or four times be- 
fore the issue is secured. It is then checked off 


the list and sent into the bindery, and the vol- - 


ume is retrieved from storage and added to the 
next binding order. When completed, the origi- 
nal binding order must come out of a “hold 
order” file and be properly checked and billed 
as a separate invoice. Concurrently the sup- 
plier’s invoice must be okayed and filed for 
payment, but not before it is passed to the 
billing clerk to be billed to the library. Mean- 
while some customers forget that they asked 
us to order for them and inquire why we have 
not returned the volume with the shipment; 
others forget the volume altogether and must 
be persuaded to accept it when it is finally re- 
turned. Six months later the library’s purchas- 
ing department may question the small remain- 
ing unpaid balance on the statement. Surely 
missing issues can be handled more cheaply at 
the library. 

The absence of binding schedules adds to 
bindery costs. Consignments sent in a hit-or- 
miss fashion contribute to a feast-or-famine 
production schedule. “Making” work during 
slack periods, in order to guarantee steady em- 
ployment and keep the best craftsmen in the 
organization, and paying overtime or premium 
rates for extra shifts during busy periods obvi- 
ously increase the overall cost of production. 
Remember, too, that too much “green” help 
during rush periods affects quality and gives 
rise to errors, whereas an adequate trained staff 


insures a higher rate of production and a su- 


perior product. A certain amount of this irregu- 
larity is necessitated by the expensive nine- 
month system of education, but many of the 
production hills and valleys could be leveled. 
Some of the larger libraries have found that 
scheduling their bindery shipments saves them 
clerical time, as well as the headaches result- 
ing from uneven work loads and unrealistic de- 
mands of teaching, branch library staff, stu- 
dents, and even the general public. 


A list of “Thou shalts”’ 


It is manifestly unfair for anyone, much less 
someone outside the profession, to compile a 
list of “thou shalt nots” without offering some 
constructive suggestions. Most of our custom- 
ers have found that the following simplify 
their jobs while helping us give them full value 
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for every dollar they spend, where it counts 
most—the best possible quality of all types 
of bindings, and dependable, and we hope, 
intelligent service. . 

Probably the most important consideration 
is to find an acceptable library binder. The 
first essentials of a satisfactory working ar- 
rangement between customer and supplier in 
a service industry are complete understand- 
ing of each other’s problems, faith of the cus- 
tomer in the ability and integrity of the sup- 
plier, and willingness of the supplier to recog- 
nize and provide the customer’s specific and 
general requirements. If possible, select a 
binder within a reasonable distance, and com- 
ply with his pickup and delivery systern by 
returning call cards promptly and having ship- 
ments ready on schedule and in reasonable 
quantities. Together, decide upon the various 
types ‘of binding needed in your library and 
arrive at the most economical solution to these 
binding problems, always keeping in mind 
that since special services must be paid for, 
whether hidden or stated plainly on your in- 
voices, they should be kept at a minimum. 

Schedule the orders regularly—perhaps 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, or semiannually— 
keep rush orders at a minimum, and do not ex- 
pect marginal or deluxe binding to be proc- 
essed promptly during busy periods. 

Respect and obey the binder’s rules and 
regulations and expect the same of him. 

Train a capable person or persons to prepare 
bindery shipments. Your binder will be de- 


lighted to help. in this respect, the easiest 


method being to have the trainee spend the 
necessary “apprenticeship” hours in the bind- 
ery. : 

Accompany each magazine shipment with 
some record, binding slips or list, and, in the 
case of books, at least the total number. 

Do not send volumes with missing issues 
or indexes—you can supply them much faster 
and cheaper than the binder can. 

Above all, be sure that your binder has re- 
ceived a list of general binding instructions 
and has a complete understanding of whether 
you will note necessary deviations on your 
binding slips or he has the authority to make 
imperative changes. 
` Be sure that such items as call numbers ap- 
pear, when desired, either on the binder’s slip 
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or in a specific location in each book and, 
please, not so close to the margins that they 
are partially trimmed off. 

Because of present publishing practices, ab- 
solute standardization of collating instructions 
is impossible. If all published materials, in- 
cluding advertisements, are retained or if ar- 
rangement of material is unimportant, collat- 
ing can be eliminated altogether. However, 
the unwieldy bulk and the difficulty of finding 
the indexed material cause both librarians and 
patrons to object to these methods. Collating 
can usually be done more quickly, cheaply, 
and expertly at the bindery than at the li- 
brary, and all errors become the binder’s re- 
sponsibility. 

Standardization of lettering is practical and 
many librarians are very satished with such 
a system. It reduces record-keeping costs, 
charges for head, tail, and panel lines, and the 
margin of error. 

Systematize your own record keeping, using 
your binder’s billing procedures so far as pos- 
sible. Some libraries are now using a perma- 
nent binding card because of its many obvi- 
ous advantages. Mary Robinson of the Uni- 
versity of London Library’s Periodical Depart- 
ment published her system in the March 1958 
Journal of Documentation. A standard form 
could well be established (if this has not al- 
ready been done) and should be most helpful 
in the reduction of clerical work in the library. 

It may be well to compile a procedure man- 
ual for your library. One government library 
supervisor has prepared such a manual for use 
by her assistants, who are for the most part 
untrained, in their departmental libraries. It 
includes a list of the kinds of binding the li- 
braries send to the binder, a schedule of de- 
liveries, a general letter of binding instructions, 
which of course also goes to the binder, and 
a detailed list of library binding procedures 
which ends—bless her heart-—‘‘All volumes 
boxed and tied three days before collection 
date.” 

While it is entirely true that, with a possi- 
ble change of binders annually, her headaches 
are considerably greater than most, perhaps 
you second her pleas for succor. She would 
like a glossary of binder’s terms, a general list 
of instructions for the proper preparation. of 
periodicals for the bindery, and a’standardized 


instruction form to be used by all members of 
the Library Binding Institute. 

Reducing hidden costs of binding should 
also be the concern of the library associations, 
who could try to interest publishers in serious 
conversations on the seemingly verboten sub- 
ject of simple standardization, press for a short 
course on binding in library schools, request 
and/or approve a standard binding procedure 
form, and occasionally include both binding 
workshops and visits to the local binderies 
during state, regional, or national meetings. 


Leťs standardize forms and terms 


These suggestions have not been presented 
to either the Library Binding Institute or the 
American Library Association, and I hereby 
take the open letter method of doing so. If the 
ALA Bookbinding Committee and the LBI 
Standards Committee believe such forms are 
desirable and would recommend their use as 
standard library procedure, the mechanics of 
drafting them should be relatively simple. The 
glossary of terms which appears in the Library 
Binding Manual published by ALA in 1951 
could also be revised and published. All of 
these would be fairly inexpensive projects and 
could be made self-liquidating by a small 
charge for the several forms. 

It should be said in conclusion that we 
certified library binders are everlastingly grate- 
ful to the large majority of librarians who not 
only handle their binding orders efficiently but 
whose knowledge of binding procedures and 
patient cooperation in all related experimental 
ventures earn them a tremendous share of 
credit for whatever progress has been made in 
price and quality control. It should further be 
stated that we do not in any sense object to 
performing any and all services required of us. 
We enjoy meeting our customers’ needs just 
as librarians relish serving their patrons; to us, 
strange requests and problem specifications 
are interesting and challenging rather than 
troublesome. My objective simply has been to 
pinpoint the fact that an increasingly large 
percentage of every library’s binding budget 
is being spent for services, not for binding, 
and that, except as technological advances 
may enable us to speed up our manufacturing 
processes, we binders must have the librarians’ 
cooperation in holding the price line. ©9@ 
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z These unique floor to ceiling 
pilasters, supporting the Estey wall-attached shelving, are typical 
of the many effects that have been created to give Estey Li- 
braries a look of distinction. 

Today’s libraries demand color and modern design in bookstacks 
and other functional equipment as well as in their sparkling new 
buildings. Estey has worked closely with hundreds of libraries, 
their architects and interior designers, to create distinctive in- 
teriors; among them the University of Vermont, University of 
New Hampshire, University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Massachusetts and Douglass College, the woman's college of 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey. g 
If you are planning a library, be sure you are aware of Estey‘s 
complete line of metal bookstacks, multi-tier stacks, carrels and 
other equipment. Also ask to receive copies of The Estey Library 
Consultant—it generates ideas for modern planners. ` 
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by Dan Lacy 


Intelligence, driving energy, charm, and ex- 
traordinary administrative ability are the strik- 
ing characteristics of Frederick Wagman, 
ALA’s new First Vice-President and President- 
elect. They have been demonstrated in a great 
variety of situations. Fred was a young and bril- 
liant graduate of Amherst in 1933. His under- 
graduate essay there on the idea of personality 
in the writings of Goethe won the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Prize and was published in 1933. His 
M.A. and Ph.D. were taken at Columbia Uni- 
versity in the field of German language and 
literature, and his graduate work included study 
in universities in Germany and Switzerland. He 
has an honorary L.H.D. from Amherst. 

After he had taught German for several years 
at Columbia, Amherst, and the University of 
Minnesota, a fortunate series of unforeseen 
events brought him to the library profession. 
In an effort to put his mastery of German to 
work in the war effort, early in 1942 Fred vol- 
unteered as a reader for the Office of Censor- 
ship in an essentially clerical position in the 
Miami Censorship Office. Within a few weeks 
he had moved into significant administrative 
responsibility. In less than a year he moved to 
Washington as head of the Planning Unit of the 
Postal Division of the U.S. Office of Censor- 
ship. In a few more months, he was in charge 
of training programs and of the drafting and 
approval of regulations governing the work of 
13,000 people in the field positions of the Of- 
fice of Censorship. . 

At war’s end he had his first taste of li- 
brarianship in the Library of Congress. He was 
hired to run the Division for the Adult Blind 
but, on reporting. was assigned as acting di- 
rector of personnel. Over the next several years 
he served as acting director or director of all 
three of the major departments in the Library 
of Congress proper—administration, process- 
ing, and reference—and also served for a year 
as deputy chief assistant librarian. In all these 


® Mr. Lacy is managing director of the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council. He writes of this 
article: “I guess I am not very good as a char- 
acter sketcher, but I don’t think it would be help- 
ful to add that Fred plays a violin badly and likes 
blintzes,” 
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FREDERICK WAGMAN 


First Vice-President and President-elect 


positions he moved quickly and without fric- 
tion to introduce major improvements in meth- 
ods and procedures. 

In 1953 he was appointed director of the 
University of Michigan Likrary. Here he has 
presided for nine years over the most rapid pe- 
riod of expansion of one of the nation’s great 
research libraries, which has grown during that 
period to total holdings of approximately 
3,000,000 volumes. The most widely noted 
achievement of the administration of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has been the creation of 
the remarkable undergraduate library which, 
along with the Lamont Library at Harvard, has 
become a model for similar institutions and 
services on other campuses. But there have 
been many other achievements as well. A new 


® + * “Bn è 
library storage building and a new medical 


(Continued on page 735) 
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EDMON LOW 


Second Vice-President 


When Edmon Low was born—the place was 
the little Oklahoma town of Kiowa near Pine 
Mountain—not even his adoring parents 
sould foresee that he would someday ride “tall 
in the saddle” as a librarian. In the years fol- 
lowing a boyhood, spent in the scenic land of 
hills, mountains, and streams, Low has made 
his mark as a leader among librarians who are 
doing the most to bring the blessing of books 
to rural and urban people of the nation. 

On many occasions over the years, Low 
has shown that sympathy for people is one of 
his most endearing characteristics. He in- 
spires confidence in his friends and associates; 
they in turn respond by seeking his advice and 
assistance. He possesses a delebil sense of 
humor, and is quite fond of turning to those 
around him with the remark, “Well, I’m just 
a country boy myself.” True in a sense, but’ 
those who know him are cognizant that be- 





by Robert W. Orr 


hind his becoming modesty is a personality 
well able to accor lah the seemingly impos- 
sible when challenged to do so in a good 
cause. 

Low did his undergraduate work at East 
Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. When 
he entered college, he had no idea of ever 
becoming a eee His first taste. of li- 
brary work followed a fortuitous decision. 
One day while studying in the library he hap- 
pened to learn that a student assistant had 
just quit. Low promptly applied for the job 
and was accepted. From all accounts, the work 
assigned to him and the library environment 
were much to his liking. His quick mind, high 
native intelligence, and affinity for hard work 
helped him to master his duties with excep- 
tional ease. Meanwhile, he and his associates 
became close and lasting friends. Following 
graduation in 1926, he became assistant li- 
brarian at his alma mater. His appointment 
surprised no one who had witnessed his 
steady progress in the library. He held his first 
position until 1937, taking leave once to ob- 
tain his B.S. in L.S. degree, with high honors, 
from the University of Illinois in 1930. 

Low’s quest for further professional educa- 
tion took him next to the University of Michi- 
van. Here he became a personal friend of Dr. 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, chairman of the De- 
partment of Library Science. Low’s record 
was so good he was elected to Phi Kappa Phi. 
After receiving his M.S. in L.S. degree in 
1938, he went to Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in Ohio as librarian. The following 
year he was invited back to Ann Arbor to 
teach during the summer. Again Dr. Gijels- 
ness must have thought highly: of Low’s work 
because he has called a back as a summer 
session lecturer twenty-one out of the past 
twenty-four summers. 

In 1940 the late President Bennett of Okla- 
homa State University invited Low to return 
to the Sooner State to take charge of the uni- 
versity library in Stillwater. On arrival, he 
found the library short of funds and poorly 
housed in a small, hopelessly outgrown, brick 


è Mr. Orr is director of the lowa State Univer- 
sity of Science and Technology Library, Ames 















overnight initiated a forward-looking pro- 


gram of growth which has made the Okla- 


homa State University Library one of the 
major land-grant university libraries in the 
nation, and an object of special pride to 
Oklahoma and the Southwest. In 1946 Low 
was elevated to a deanship in recogniton of 
his outstanding record, experience, educa- 
tion, and philessphy of service. By then Presi- 
dent Bennett and he were working closely 
together on matters which not only coneerned 
the library but also touched vitally on the 
whole institution. Low has served as chairman 
of the Regents Library Council, an advisory 
group on ‘Galles ge and university libraries to 
the Oklahoma Regents of Higher Education, 
and at their request he has appeared at differ- 
ent times before legislative committees. He has 
been active also in promoting library legisla- 
tion in Oklahoma, including the Multi-County 
Library Act and a PorU onal amendment 
removing a tax limitation affecting libraries. 

In 1951 President Bennett was fatally in- 
jured in an airplane accident in the Near East 
while on a Point Four mission. The tragedy 
is especially noteworthy here because of the 
intensive efforts which he and Low had suc- 
cessfully made to secure funds for a magnifi- 
cent new library building. When President 
Bennett left on his ill- fated trip, the new 
building was already under construction. Un- 
fortunately, Bennett did not live to see the li- 
brary iain and occupied in the follow- 
ing year. The classical, Georgian-style “citadel 
of learning” stands at the north end of the 
New Quadrangle whose center is a beauti- 
fully landscaped formal garden. The red brick 
structure with a gleaming white bell tower, 
reaching high into the intense blue Oklahoma 
sky, is a fitting memorial to the dead as well 
as to the living. Even more important is the 
library’s modern design which puts readers 
into direct contact with books and which 
stresses use and service. 

That Low did a superb, ahead-of-his-time 
job of planning the library building on the 
Stillwater campus has been shown convinc- 
ingly many times. First, the library’s accept- 
ance by students and faculty has been over- 
whelmingly gratifying. They have flocked to 
it in great numbers from early morning until 
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midnight seven days a week. Many features ot 





‘on. Bringing | the full force of his talents and 
2 personality to bear, the new librarian almost _ 





the building and the pattern of service have 
been copied widely by other institutions. 
Moreover, Low has been in active demand as 
a building consultant and has helped plan 
new buildings at no less than fifteen other in- 
stitutions, including Arkansas State College in 
Arkansas; Bethany Biblical Seminary and 
North Park College in Illinois; Grambling 
College, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Northwestern State College, and Southeastern 
State College in Louisiana; and East Texas 
State College; Tarleton State College, and 
Texas Techiaclogical College in Texas. 
Low has served bear ans and libraries in 
other important capacities, including service 
on several ALA committees. He was a member 
of the first advisory committee to the Office of 
Education to plan the program authorized by 
the Library Services Act. Low also represents 
the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries in matters related to federal legisla- 
tion. This latter activity began with Low’s 
deep concern with the financial problems of 
college and university libraries during this 
period of financial stringency and enrollment 
explosion. He has made many trips to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to confer with members of con- 
ee sail committees and officials of various 
Rational agencies. His efforts may have tangi- 
ble resiills: since a legislative measure de- 
signed to provide (ans to augment budgets 


for the purchase of library materials, pres- 


ently known as Part C of Title X of the Ex- 
panded National Defense Education Act, may 
become law in another year or so. 

During his busy career Low has made 
countless friends. It is worth mentioning that 
he and his former colleagues at East Central 
State still gather almost annually for a home- 
coming steak fry. It is no exaggeration to say 
that from this wellspring of bool fellowship 
Low has drawn much of his strength for his 
characteristically heavy schedule af activities. 
Today this genial and extremely likable gen- 
tleman FONI Oklahoma is known and re- 
spected by librarians, educators, and politi- 
cians in many states. In the course of his 
diverse and widespread activities he has trav- 
eled the length and breadth of the United 
States as an ambassador of good will and as 
one of the best and most effective representa- 
tives of the library profession. 

Mention should be made of the distin- 
guished service award given Low in 1958 by 
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the Oklahoma Library Association “in recog- 
nition of his contributions and services to li- 
braries in Oklahoma and throughout the 
nation.” Only seven of these awards have 
been made during the fifty-year history of the 
group. It is singularly significant that this 
honor was voted to him by his own people. In 
1949 he served as president of the Oklahoma 
Library Association. A year later he was 
elected president of the Southwestern Library 


Association. His high offices did not end here. 


In 1960 he became president of the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries. This 
year he was one of two highly qualified nomi- 
nees for the presidency of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Low’s latest national role is potentially one 
of the most important positions of responsi- 
bility and trust he has held. This year he was 
appointed by the Hon. Orville L. Freeman, 
Secretary of Agriculture, to serve as chairman 
of an advisory committee to the National Agri- 
cultural Library. This important body has 
been charged with the task of defining more 
clearly the obligations of the NAL to libraries 
of land-grant colleges and universities and vice 
versa, to investigate possibilities of machine 
indexing and documentation in this frame- 
work, and to map plans for future develop- 
ment. 

What more can one say about an able col- 
league? From East Central State to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, from student assistant to 
library directorships, and from Kiowa to the 
nation’s capital, Low has been hoisted from 
one pinnacle to the next by colleagues and as- 
sociates who know and respect his capabili- 
ties. To his everlasting credit, he has meas- 
ured up to every responsibility entrusted to 
him. Low himse?f describes his efforts as try- 
ing to “stomp out the fuse closest to the pow- 
der keg.” One has the comfortable feeling that 
with Low the powder keg will be secure dur- 
ing the fruitful years ahead. & 00o 


WAGMAN . . . (Continued from page 732) 


school library have been created, and a physics 
and astronomy library is now being built. A 
new music library will soon begin and many 
other departmental libraries have been remod- 
eled and expanded. A new annex for the gen- 
eral library is being planned also. ° 

More important, if less tangible, have been 
changes in the administration and “tone” of 
the library. Extensive administration decentral- 
ization has been made possible through the 


creation of a level of what might be called 
“middle management.” At every point the im- 
mediate services of the library to the faculty 
and students have been made the overriding 
consideration. 

Following the creation of the undergradu- 
ate library, steps were taken to increase greatly 
the accessibility of the collections of the main 
library for research and advanced study. New 
faculty and graduate study facilities are being 
planned which will carry this process a step 
further. Cataloging has been simplified. Librar- 
ies have been integrated much more closely 
into the immediate teaching and research ac- 
tivities and schools they serve. Fred’s achieve- 
ments at the University of Michigan have led 
to his receiving more calls than he can handle 
to serve as a consultant in university library 
planning and building. 

But his interests have been by no means 
confined to his own campus or college or uni- 
versity libraries. He served from 1959-60 as 
president o7 the Michigan Library Association 
and devoted his efforts in that year to a major 
drive for larger state support for public librar- 
ies. Within ALA he served as chairman of the 
Special Committee of Five who drafted ALA 
Goals for Action and as a member of the 
Greater ALA committee that has helped to plan 
the subsequent growth of the Association. On 
behalf of the University of Michigan he was 
the cosponsor of two major conferences at Ann 
Arbor, one on the development of lifetime read- 
ing habits and college studies, the proceedings 
of which were published as Reading for Life 
(Univ. of Michigan Pr., 1959), and the very 
recent conference on the paperbound book in 
education.’ He has been a member of the board 
of directors of the Council on Library Re- 
sources from its creation and has exhibited 
there as well a major concern for the develop- 
ment of library services at all levels. Undoubt- 
edly he will bring to ALA the same capacity 
for clear organization and easy and lucid ad- 
ministration. 

No description of Frederick Wagman can be 
complete without a reference to his wife Ruth. 
When someone commented at the Miami 
Beach ALA Conference that she would be the 
Jackie Kennedy of the ALA administration a 
year hence, there were many of us who took it 
as quite a compliment to the First Lady. @e¢¢ 

1 Mrs. Keniston’s “The Paperback in the College Li- 
brary” in this issue is the second of three papers read 


at this conference which are being published in the 
Bulletin —ED. 
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i hositions in a These positions are not 
ithe Federal Civil Service. 


é Librarian GS-8 
Starting Salary $5885 to $6875 





United States citizen, female preferred, 
single, age 23-40. Master’s Degree in. li- 
brary science from a college accredited 
by the American Library Association; or 
an undergraduate degree, with not less 
than 30 semester hours in library science 
from a college accredited by a regional 
# or national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional expefience. Ex- 
cellent physical and mental health; ability 
to supervise and work successfully with 
others; trim, well-groomed appearance. 


NOTE: Male librarians will be considered 
for positions in Army libraries overseas. It 
is unlikely that married men will be selected 
due to the limited amount of housing avail- 
able for families. 


nan 
a 


Information about librarian positions in the 
Federal Civil Service may be obtained from 
the Central Office, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D, C., or the nearest regional 
office. 


Department of The Army 
Special Services Recruitment Unit 
Old Post Office Building 


Brochure and job description furnished on request Washington 25, D. C. (L-23) 
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(*Tender Loving Care, you bet!) 


At McNaughton we have a stock of 
1,200 titles of “read” books available 
to libraries at a 75% discount from 
list prices. All current fiction and 
popular non-fiction. Some have 
hardly been handled. All are in ex- 
cellent condition and checked before 
being shipped. (And all are protected 
by Lifetime® Plasti-Kleer® book 
jacket covers.) 

What an opportunity to build col- 
lections, replacements (without re- 
binding costs), start a new branch, 
bookmobile, or even a library. 

Just check our new McNaughton 
lists issued every two months for 
latest books available (send for your 
first one today). No individual order 
forms are needed. No detailed billing 
to be checked. (And transportation is 
paid). Used? Every book should be 
used, It’s how it’s handled that counts. 


SOAR TARTAN BOOK SALES, INC. 


A division of 
N McNAUGHTON LIBRARIES, INC. 
P.O. BOX 914, WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. 








NOW AVAILABLE 
NEW COLOR FILMSTRIP you have wanted, needed, requested! 


THE CARD CATALOG 


A complete explanation of the Library Card Catalog system: divisions by Authors, 
Titles, Subjects; the Dewey Decimal Classification Number; alphabetized filing; cross 
reference; annotation. 

A 51-frame Color Filmstrip professionally produced with production supervised by a 
Junior High School Librarian. 

Only $8.00 per filmstrip. Level: Upper Elementary through Senior High. Order today 
for immediate delivery. 


LIBRARY FILMSTRIP CENTER, 140 N. OLD MANOR, WICHITA, KANSAS ` 


Dept. L, Library Filmstrip Center 

140 N. Old Manor 

Wichita 8, Kansas. 

Please send —— print(s) of the Color Filmstrip, THE CARD CATALOG, at $8.00 each. 


Check enclosed Name ee ee a a a a a 
C.0.D. Address eee Cre ee ee eee fee re ere ee 
City ......00-0066- LOMO .... State ........ oe 
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A NEW FREE 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


And Special Procurement Centre 


Starting in October 1962, Maxwell Scientific International will issue on I.B.M. 
type cards weekly advance information on all important new titles released by 
the world’s leading publishers, institutions and learned societies, by means of a 
special information service: 


THE DOCUMENTATION & PROCUREMENT CENTRE 


A Division of Maxwell Scientific International, Inc. 


This unique service is designed to keep you regularly informed of every im- 
portant new publication issued; the emphasis being on Science, Technology 
and Medicine, but also including information on the Political, Social and Be- 
havioral Sciences. The information will be classified in 203 different subject- 
categories and will thus assist you in keeping up with new developments in your 
specialized field. 


The service helps simplify your record keeping by: 
* giving new book information on standardized, easy-to-store-and- 


refer-to I.B.M. type cards (one card per title gives full bibliographi- 
cal details plus descriptive information on contents) 


* providing a fast, reliable and economical channel for ordering books 
and journals from more than 1,000 participating publishers in the 
United States and the rest of the world. 


The service is absolutely without cost to librarians. The expense of both the 
information service and the ordering service is borne entirely by the MSI Docu- 
mentation Service in the interest of greater dissemination of news about forth- 
coming publications and fast, simpler order-processing—through centraliza- 
tion and automation. 


Use this coupon now to obtain a complete description of this revolu- 
tionary concept in new publication information and procurement and 
its wide range of time-saving advantages to you. 


MAXWELL SCIENTIFIC INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

THE DOCUMENTATION & PROCUREMENT CENTRE r 
122 East 55th Street, New York 22, New York 

Gentlemen: 


Please rush me complete information about the new librarian service you are 
instituting in cooperation with over 1,000 scientific and scholarly book pub- 
lishers throughout the world. 
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Library Services for Extension Students 


by E. W. Erickson 


As a librarian I have long felt the woeful in- 
adequacies of library services to extension stu- 
dents. We librarians must accept some blame 
because we do not aggressively promote better 
service and demand greater financial help from 
local field services divisions. Faculty members 
also must accept some blame for their passive 
acceptance of extension library services grossly 
inferior to those on campus. 

But since the members of the Association 
for Field Services in Teacher Education are be- 
fore me as a captive audience, I want to direct 
my complaint as a librarian to you. Speaking 
plainly, I have the impression that you are 
complacent about this problem. You recognize 
the need, but how serious are you about filling 
it? 

The declaration of “Standards for Credit 
and Non-Credit Activities of Field Services 
Departments as adopted by the Association 
for Field Services in Teacher Education” 
(dated December 1, 1961) contains this state- 
ment: “Classrooms, library materials and 
equipment, and laboratories of learning should 
be comparable to those for on-campus courses.” 
Are you honestly meeting this proposed stand- 
ard? Eastern Michigan University’s library has 
over 130,000 volumes available to on-campus 
students, including more than 20,000 bound 
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The standards men- 
tioned in the article 
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officially at this conference. This paper will alsf? 
appear in The New Campus, the association’s 
journal. 
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journal volumes, with a card catalog and pe- 
riodical indexes for guidance. Do off-campus 
students have comparable resources? 

The problem may have been less serious 
some years ago when the undergraduate pro- 
gram was concentrated at the lower-division 
level. But you all know better than I that there 
are now more upper-division and graduate stu- 
dents than there are freshmen and sophomores. 
Can graduate or upper-division undergraduate 
work be done without adequate library re- 
sources? It is possible, unfortunately, for an 
on-campus student to get his bachelor’s degree 
—~and occasionally a master’s—without much 
library work. The important point, however, is 
that the professor doing his job properly and 
the student really seeking an education have 
the library’s resources immediately available on 
the campus. 


Lack of concern 


I realize this standard you have set is diff- 
cult to achieve. Indeed, I don’t think it can 
ever be achieved fully. But I am not berating 
you simply because you have failed to meet 
the standard. I am suggesting that you have 
not been sufficiently concerned about the prob- 
lem. | 

A booklet published in 1956 by your organi- 
zation lists topics discussed at your annual 
meetings from 1922 to 1956. Not once were li- 
brary services mentioned, unless it was inci- 
dental to one of the eighteen topics listed. 

The literature also reveals a disturbing lack 
of concern with the problem. The spring 1962 
issue of The New Campus carries an article by 
Joseph E. Clettenberg, “Analysis of the Sub- 
ject Matter Content of the Articles Published 
in The New Campus from 1948 through 1961.” 
In the 139 articles analyzed, the author found 
that the major consideration was given to in- 
stitutional programs, in-service education, and 
administrative problems, and that minor em- 
phasis was on a “great variety of subject mat- 
ters related to teacher education.” Nowhere in 
the analysis did I see anything about library 
services. The Education Index, from its 1929 
beginning tc date, lists two articles devoted to 
the problem we are discussing. One is an insig- 
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nificant two-page description of a local situa- 
tion in 1930 and the other a report of a joint 
committee of the National University Exten- 
sion Association and the American Library As- 
sociation. Although published thirty-one years 
ago, much of the report may be repeated today 
with considerable justification. The following 
two paragraphs will illustrate this: 


University extension students, as a rule, need 
more books than they can afford to buy. Despite 
the fact that somewhere around 150,000 are 
enrolled in courses given by mail and another 
950,000 are attending evening classes, the efforts 
of colleges, universities, and libraries to supply 
them with books are on the whole rather hap- 
hazard, The universities have been too much 
concerned with the struggle to secure adequate 
facilities for an influx of campus students to 
sive much thought to extension students; and 
the public libraries naturally are often unaware 
of needs that are brought to their attention only 
casually. Consequently, there has been validity 
in the complaint that university extension stu- 
dents are seriously handicapped by the lack of 
books for collateral reading.... 

The extension student, as the university’s 
youngest child, has nearly always suffered neg- 
lect. He can still have only what is handed down 
to him after provision has been made for campus 
children. Instructors for the most part teach the 
extension student only in the time left over from 
campus teaching; universities lend him books, 
if at all, only when all campus needs have been 
met (“Books for the Extension Student,” ALA 
Bulletin, October 1931, p. 675, 681). 


Disturbing as I find your apparent apathy 
toward the library problem, I am equally con- 
cerned because faculty and students likewise 
apparently do not consider inadequate library 
resources a serious deterrent to undergraduate 
and graduate study, at least if the Michigan 
situation is typical. 

J. D. Marcus, in his 1953 dissertation, A 
Study of Opinions toward Off-Campus College 
Credit Courses, polled ‘students, faculty mem- 
bers, and county school superintendents. Only 
five students out of 131 indicated that library 
services were inadequate. Twenty-eight of 145 
faculty members said that more library books 
were needed; only six of the forty-four county 
superintendents recognized a lack of library 
materials. These observations may be said 
merely to support the conclusion that library 
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services are adequate for extension students. 
However, on the basis of what my colleagues 
who teach on and off campus say about it, I 
believe that faculty and students have become 
accustomed to minimal library services, adjust- 
ing their teaching and studying accordingly. 

What I am sure of, however, is that you are 
not meeting the standard of library service set 
in your December 1961 statement. 


Current extension coverage 


To get some idea of the coverage-of exten- 
sion library services on campuses represented 
in your association, I sent a questionnaire to 
librarians at the sixty-four member institutions. 
Returns totaled thirty-six, or 56.2 per cent, of 
which thirty were usable. Five indicated they 
had no extension program and one had a pro- 
gram that was completely atypical. Usable re- 
turns were from sixteen states, from New Jersey 
to Idaho and from Kentucky and Oklahoma to 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 

Median undergraduate enrollment was 350. 
One college had an off-campus enrollment of 
between fifty and one hundred undergraduates, 
while four enrolled over 1000 off-campus un- 
dergraduates. Median graduate enrollment was 
205. Six institutions, however, indicated no 
graduate off-campus classes. Two schools re- 
ported off-campus graduate enrollments of more _ 
than 1000. The number of centers operated by 
replying colleges and universities varied from 
one at five institutions to as many as fifty-six. 
The institution at the median had twelve cen- 
ters at which classes were taught. 

Libraries in twenty-two of the thirty insti- 
tutions indicated that library materials for ex- 
tension purposes were integrated fully with the 
college or university library collection. In three 
schools they were part of the general library 
but were administered as a separate section or 
department. Only one extension library was a 
separate unit, completely independent of the 
university library. l 

Three libraries indicated use of both the 
general library and separate extension libraries. 
Another indicated that off-campus materials 
were supplied through contractual arrange- 
ments with public libraries in the towns where 
the extension centers were located. 

In slightly more than half of the institutions 
where extension materials were integrated with 
the general library collection, the responsibil- 
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ity for the administration of the materials fell 
to the circulation department. In others, it was 
handled by the head librarian, general staff, 
reference librarian, education librarian, or field 
services personnel who came to the library for 
materials. 


The situation as it stands 


Only two institutions indicated that library 
materials for extension were financed com- 
pletely by Field Services. Seventeen librarians 
indicated that the general library financed 
these materials completely and eight said they 
did so with some help from Field Services. In 
two libraries, Field Services assumed the ma- 
jor responsibility for financing extension mate- 
rials but the general library assumed part of it. 
Another indicated that financing was by the 
general library, the state library, and the local 
public libraries. It would seem from this that 
the general financial burden falls most heavily 
on the university libraries. 

Centers confirmed a generally accepted fact 
of transportation: The faculty member 
doubles as delivery boy. Twenty librarians said 
that the library staff packed materials in boxes 
and the professor handled transportation him- 
self. There were variations of this procedure in 
five other libraries, but however the materials 
were prepared for shipment, they generally 
found their way to the center via the instruc- 
tor’s car. Only five libraries said the instructor 
did not have any concern with transporting 
materials. 

Processing extension library materials does 
not place heavy demands on library personnel. 
Twenty-five of the thirty responding libraries 
indicated that less than one-fourth of the time 
of one professional librarian was required for 
this work. Two reported that it took more than 
one-fourth, but less than one-half of the time 
of one professional. One institution said it em- 
ployed one or two full-time professionals for 
this purpose and two others indicated that es- 
timating staff time used in this way was diff- 
cult. Use of nonprofessional staff followed al- 
most exactly the same pattern. 

The instructor on extension transports ma- 
terial to the center in most cases. Once he gets 
them there, he is generally expected to serve 
as his own circulation librarian. Four libraries 
pay local people to circulate materials. A stu- 
dent is given free tuition for acting as library 


helper for another. In all other situations de- 
scribed by responding librarians, the instructor 
is responsible for the materials and handles 
them according to individual preference and 
local conditions. 

Respondents indicated that extension stu- 
dents generally obtain their materials from the 
on-campus library. One local public library was 
considerea the principal source. Another men- 
tioned a local college, not the one granting 
course credit, which furnished most of the ma- 
terials. Most campus libraries were supple- 
mented with relatively few materials from lo- 
cal public, school, or personal libraries. 

Eight institutions described cooperative ar-' 
rangements with other schools or public librar- 
ies. The other twenty-two circulated library 
materials independently. 


Library effectiveness ratings 


Asked to rate their arrangements for exten- 
sion library materials and services, three librar- 
ies considered their arrangements excellent, 
four very good, twelve good, seven fair, and 
four poor. Further asked, however, for their 
opinion whether the standard of library service 
to extension students set by your organization 
had been achieved, only seven felt it had been 
largely achieved, nineteen thought it had been 
achieved to a small degree, and four felt that 
it had not been achieved to any degree. 

Librarians were then asked to list what they 
considered strengths and weaknesses in their 
programs for extension library materials. Most 
of them stated that materials for this purpose 
were insufficient. The indicated basic reason 
was that the budget for such materials and 
services was inadequate. A third weakness 
listed was the extreme difficulty of providing 
journal materials for extension students, except 
for whatever meager local resources may be 
available. Other weaknesses most frequently 
noted were inadequate liaison with off-campus 
teachers, inadequacies of public libraries and 
other local resources, loss of materials because 
of poor supervision, inability to anticipate 
course needs, and unsatisfactory methods for 
transporting materials to centers. 

The librarians listed relatively few strengths. 
Possibly the most significant one listed and 


¢ the one most meaningful in terms of suggesting 


a course of action was that integration of ex- 
tension materials with the total college library 
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means that all library materials theoretically 
are available for extension classes. 


Improving the situation 


Taking that as a point of departure, perhaps 
we can see what can be done to improve a bad 
situation. My colleagues have indicated that 
while a good library may exist on campus, the- 
oretically available to off-campus students, its 
full potential is not exploited because of in- 
adequate financing from Field Services and be- 
cause of the pr oblem of transporting nent and 
caring for them at the centers. 

Li anani with integrated P fre- 
quently complain that an instructor on exten- 
sion may clean out a section of the collection, 
leaving insufficient materials in a certain area 
on the campus. It seems to me that this prob- 
lem can be resolved by planning and financing. 
On our own campus, where we have an inte- 
grated system, we receive a sum of money from 
Field Services for the purchase of materials for 
off-campus classes. This money pays for the 
purchase of duplicates as such need arises. Ma- 
terials bought with these funds are identified 
with a Field Services stamp in addition to the 
usual library ownership mark. If such a book is 
placed on reserve for on-campus use and is 
needed off campus, we will recognize it, take 
it off reserve, and assign it first priority for ofl- 
campus use. If we are asked to buy a book for 
extension which is not already in our collec- 
tion, we buy a second copy from regular book 
funds so that extension materials will always 
duplicate on-campus materials. If there is need 
off campus for a title which is used infre- 
quently on campus, we loan it without at- 
tempting to acquire a second copy. 

The advantage of using the same collection 
for on- and off-campus students is clear, but it 
requires careful planning to make the system 
work. First, the division of field services must 
budget sufficient funds and must have confi- 
dence in the librarian who will expend those 
funds for extension materials. In fact, a good 
rapport between Field Services and the library 
is absolutely essential to the whole operation. 
Given the funds to work with—and I can’t sug- 
gest a formula for arriving at an optimum fig- 
ure—the librarian responsible for extension 
service materials must maintain close contact 
with extension course instructors. He must 
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know and anticipate their needs even more 
thoroughly than is necessary with on-campus 
instructors. This librarian must be sure that 
sufficient copies are available to take care of 
both on- and off-campus needs. 

Funds for books and materials are only a 
part of the financial responsibility of the field 
services division. Sometimes special equip- 
ment is needed for servicing off-campus classes, 
perhaps a filing cabinet, special office equip- 
ment, or laundry cases for shipping books. Pos- 
sibly supplies and postage are involved. Addi- 
tional required personnel could be a legitimate 
responsibility of Field Services. 

The point is that if good service to exten- 
sion students is desirable, it will cost some- 
thing. It cannot be an incidental thing to come 
completely out of a perhaps already inadequate 
budget. 


W eaknesses 


The area of journal literature presents a ma- 
jor weakness in the provision of library mate- 
rials for extension classes. The campus periodi- 
cal reading room is used heavily by students 
working on daily assignments of term papers. 
This form of publication provides material stu- 
dents may never find in single books. I per- 
sonally don’t see how a student can do upper- 
division or graduate work without delving into 
journal resources. Needless to say, we cannot 
duplicate periodical holdings, and it is not 
feasible to loan sets of journals to extension 
classes. Most instructors on extension have re- 
solved this problem simply by not assigning 
journal articles or by depending on meager lo- 
cal or personal periodical resources. An instruc- 
tor may increase periodicat research if he is 
willing to plan accordingly. By using copying 
machines, a librarian can provide single copies 
of whatever out-of-print journal articles an in- 
structor may request, assuming that Field Serv- 
ices has made funds available for this service. 
The student still will not have the scholarly ex- 
perience of using indexes and working with a 
large collection to find things for himself, but he 
will at least have access to periodical materials 
within those limitations. We give this service 
on our campus, but only a few off-campus in- 


*structors have used it. 


Assuming there is adequate financing for the 
availability of maximum materials, the prob- 
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lems of transportation in adequate numbers to 
the centers and administration there with a 
minimum of effort on the instructor’s part still 
remain. Shipment ought to be Field Services’ 
responsibility, in my opinion, and provision 
should be made for library personnel at the 
center. You may say that this is economically 
impractical and not feasible. If that is the 
case, I would suggest that you revise the 
standard of library service you are considering, 
for its realization is then an economic impos- 
sibility. 


While I advocate a plan of service based on . 


an integrated collection in the college library, 
with a close working relationship with estab- 
lished centers, I also realize that the same end 
may be achieved through a completely sepa- 
rate field services library or through contractual 
arrangements with local public or school li- 
braries. The point I would make, however, is 
that good library service, on or off campus, is 
expensive. 

I believe that the last thirty-one years have 
made very little real difference in library serv- 
ices for extension students. We have paid lip 


service to improved services by setting down 
on paper a statement of standard of service 
that looks mighty impressive, even if it may be 
unattainable. We have been so unconcerned 
with the problem for so long that both faculty 
and students have become accustomed to the 
idea that a course is handled one way on the 
campus and another way at the extension cen- 
ter. If we are satisfied with the way off-campus 
classes are taught and feel that library services 
are not of major importance, let’s remove the 
sham of an unattainable library standard and 
continue giving extension courses that require 
a bare minimum of library resources. 

If, however, you honestly meant what you 
said in your draft of the statement of a library 
standard, let’s plan a positive program toward 
that end. You will need to think in terms of 
cooperation among institutions and local agen- 
cies. You will need to work closely with your 
librarians, who are as concerned about this 
problem as you are. You will need to realize 
that library services cost money and that 


budget allowances must be made accordingly. 
099 





A STATEWIDE ATTACK ON THE PROBLEM 


CLOVER M. FLANDERS, chief extension librar- 
ian, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, ts 
chairman of a special commiitee of the Michi- 
gan Library Association which has been work- 
ing on the problem surveved in Mr. Erick- 
son’s article. The following is her progress re- 
port on the committee’s work. 

The Association for Field Services in Teacher 
Education recently approved a resolution con- 
cerning the need for off-campus library serv- 
_ices comparable to those available on campus. 
This is welcome news, particularly for the Spe- 
cial Committee on Cooperative Library Serv- 
ice to Off-Campus Students of the College Sec- 
tion of the Michigan Library Association. 
This committee is made up of representatives 
from the libraries of eight of Michigan’s nine 
tax-supported institutions of higher learning, 
the state library, and the coordinating commit- 
tee of the Michigan Council of State College 
Presidents. The committee has been meeting, 
regularly since March 1960 to formulate plans 
for the provision of a basic library collection 


in education in some off-campus area where a 
substantial number of college students are lo- 
cated. Should this plan be put into action, an- 
other unit would be located in an area where 
additional students would have access to it. 
This special committee grew from the con- 
viction of the individual members that, while 
each library has been struggling to provide the 
materials requested by instructors for particu- 
lar classes, efforts do not approach an ade- 
quate service. If students in off-campus classes 
are to have anything but a minimum book- 
lending service, more than what each library 
has been able to do individually is needed. 
Each committee member was convinced that 
certain basic background materials should be 
available, together with a regular plan for 
keeping the basic collection up to date and 
with provision for trained or supervised help. 
Since we all felt this way, it seemed as though 
we should think in terms of a cooperative plan 
to make this basic collection and its staff avail- 
able to all students. Furthermore, Western 
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Michigan University had just been operating 
an experimental unit for the summer in Mus- 
kegon and planned to leave the materials there 
for the winter and spring terms. It was a big 
operation and expensive, and the university 
felt it was too big and expensive for any single 
institution to undertake, especially if other in- 
stitutions had students in the same area. 

First, the course offerings of the off-campus 
units were analyzed and found to be concen- 
trated in the education field in all institutions. 
This led the committee to explore what, from 
our collective experience, we considered basic 
education publications. Our list included basic 
reference tools, such as a current general ency- 
clopedia, an atlas, and the World Almanac, 
and basic education materials, such as the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research and the 
current Mental Measurements Yearbook. 

Journal literature is a critical need in any 
extension collection, and it must be provided 
if any sort of study in depth is to be attempted 
by the students using the collection. The com- 
mittee agreed that a ten-year back file should 
be provided, on microfilm if possible. The 
other selections on our list were based on sev- 
eral bibliographies, plus the experiences of 
each member in providing materials for our 
own off-campus classes. 

With a basic collection list prepared, the 
next consideration was staffing. It appeared 
that this could be handled on a part-time basis 
by trained local help with a schedule of twenty 
hours a week for two 16-week terms, one 
8-week summer session, and a cleanup period 
of. one week for each term—-a total of forty- 
three weeks. This schedule was the result of a 
successful demonstration of a library so 
staffed by Western Michigan University in its 
Muskegon program. The advice of Katharine 
Stokes and Hazel DeMeyer, who had been the 
guiding lights in setting up that unit, was a 
great aid to the committee. The Muskegon 
unit, to which both University of Michigan 
and Michigan State University students are 
equally welcome, is staffed by librarians from 
local high schools with some supervision by 
occasional visits, letters, or phone calls from 
the Western Michigan University librarians. 

Then the committee searched for that area 
in the state where such a unit as we planned 
would reach the most students. We selected 
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Port Huron, because reports of both the Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Company and the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Company indicate a rapid 
population explosion may be expected in that 
area and consequently a high student poten- 
tial. Further, four Michigan universities offer 
classes there and maintain a combined infor- 
mation office; the dean of the local junior col- 
lege was receptive to the idea and offered rent- 
free quarters beginning with the fall of 1962; 
and general supervision of the service could 
be managed by one of the four libraries, per- 
haps on a rotating basis. 

The committee’s report in December 1961 
to the directors of field and extension services 
was an outline of our cost estimates—$15,000 
for the initial stocking of the basic collection, 
including the ten-year journal runs, staffing 
for one year, and some necessary equipment. 
The materials were to be processed by one of 
the “ready-for-the-shelf” commercial services. 
An estimate of $4000 would be enough to staff 
it for a year (twenty hours per week for forty- 
three weeks at $2 an hour), to provide for new 
titles using the National Education Associa- 
tion annual list of some sixty outstanding 
books in education, and to add new editions of 
the “basics” as they were issued. The report 
explained that the collection would be avail- 
able to students of all institutions offering 
classes in the area, and that, if the field direc- 
tors indicated an interest, either additional ed- 
ucation units could be set up elsewhere in the 
state or basic collections in other subject fields 
could be provided in the initial area. The com- 
mittee indicated a readiness to move forward 
as soon as funds could be provided. Since each 
library would need to centinue providing 
books and journals for their special classes, 
additional funds for the basic collection and 
staff could not be managed. In addition, since 
it was to be a cooperative venture, administra- 
tive action seemed called for. Cooperation in 
adult education programs and in office staffs 
had encouraged belief that a joint library serv- 
ice could be achieved as well and would surely 
be less expensive for each institution. 

The field services people were polite. They 
obviously were dismayed at the amount of 


«money required for a basic book collection 


and found it hard to believe that any library 
would not have the material needed for col- 
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lege-level programs. Then, too, they were puz- 
zled about the rules and regulations concern- 
ing circulation of books from libraries, so 
puzzled in fact that they asked for a statement 
which the committee later provided. 

The directors apparently were not con- 
vinced that Port Huron was the place for a 
unit and suggested Saginaw. However, only 
three institutions are involved in Saginaw and 
the reported student potential is not as high as 
that of Port Huron. Saginaw, however, does 
have some potential for a cooperative venture 
since the committee already has the cordial 
cooperation of Stanley Tanner, director of 
that library, and his staff. 

Although temporarily stopped in the plan to 
provide a demonstration of good library serv- 
ice with a good basic collection, the committee 
is reluctant to give up the benefit of its delib- 
erations and is presently exploring ways of 
providing whatever materials are possible from 
individual library budgets to the Saginaw 
Public Library. 

The committee has not given up the plan to 
provide a cooperative service. We members 
know that more materials are needed; we 
know that journal literature is needed. Public 
libraries are not able and should not be ex- 
pected to supply the type of materials students 
need; the Muskegon experience verified this. 
The enrollments in off-campus classes show 
every sign of increasing, especially in the edu- 
cation field, as teachers seek to improve their 
methods and as school boards and certifica- 
tion programs demand additional training. 

The committee believes that suitable librar- 
ies in Michigan should be provided with back- 
ground materials and current items. We have 
noted with interest that the Grosse Pointe Ed- 
ucation Association has felt a need to keep its 
members up to date and has provided funds 
for purchases of current literature, profes- 
sional periodicals, and other types of profes- 
sional materials. If teachers recognize this 
need in their daily lives, surely it must be a 
necessity for any sort of organized course 
given on the graduate level. 

Apparently we are a long way from con- 
vincing our group of extension directors of 
the need of doing something in order to begin 
to meet the standard set by the Association’ 
for Field Services in Teacher Education. Per- 


haps the timing was wrong; perhaps Michi- 
gan is not ready for a cooperative program. 
To those of us who have been working on this 
project, the amount of money involved seems 
small and the need seems greater every year. 
We hope we can begin providing basic facili- 
ties soon, in some way that will allow us all 
to contribute and all of our students to bene- 
fit. ese 





1963 NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
STEERING COMMITTEE 
Donald H. McGannon, president of Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company and chairman of 
the 1963 National Library Week Steering Com- 
mittee, has announced completion of appoint- 
ments to the committee. 

There are two vice-chairmen, James E. Bryan, 
director of the Newark Public Library and presi- 
dent of ALA, and Ken McCormick, editor-in- 
chief of Doubleday and Company. 

Newly appointed to the committee are tele- 
vision actor Steve Allen of Hollywood, Califor-: 
nia; Samuel B. Gould, president of the Educa- 
tional Broadcasting Corporation, the metropoli- 
tan New York-New Jersey - Connecticut educa- 
tional TV channel; Igor Kropotkin, president of 
the American Booksellers Association; William 
Ruder, chairman of the board, Ruder and Finn, 
public relations counselors; Harold W. Tucker, 
chief librarian, Queens Borough Public Library; 
and Frederick H. Wagman, director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library and president-elect 
of ALA. 

The following continue as members of the 
committee: William R. Adams, president, St. 
Regis Paper Company; Bernard Barnes, vice- 
president, Time, Inc.; William Bernbach, presi- 
dent, Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc.; Gilbert W. 
Chapman, president, New York Public Library; 
Emerson Greenaway, director of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia and chairman of the National 
Book Committee; Frances Henne, professor, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University ; 
Dan Lacy, managing director, American Book 
Publishers Council; A. Edward Miller, publisher, 
McCall’s magazine; William I. Nichols, editor 
and publisher. This Week magazine; Elmo 
Roper, Elmo Roper and Associates; Leo Rosten, 
hoard of editors, Look magazine; Norman H. 
Strouse, president, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany; Frank E. Taylor, until recently editorial 
director, Racine Press, Inc.; Theodore Waller, 
vice-president, Grolier Society, Inc., and Ameri- 
cana Corporation; and Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 
trustee, Missouri State Library. 
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The Paperback in the 


College Library 


by Roberta Keniston 


Librarians, both public and college, deferred 
for many years the acceptance of paperback 
books as part of library book collections. The 
first article on the use of paperbacks in librar- 
ies appeared in a library periodical in 1952, 
many years after the paperback book was a 
standard commodity of American life. Librar- 
ians’ apathy and even resistance to the early 
paperback resulted from the limited selection 
of books published in that form and the flimsy 
nature of the volumes themselves. 

The flimsiness factor continued to hamper 
the acceptance of paperbounds for library col- 
lections but, as the quality of titles published 
improved and the number of such books in- 
creased, libraries evolved various means for 
making them available to readers without as- 
signing call numbers or placing cards in the 
card catalog. Among the methods used were 
shelving uncataloged paperbacks in special 
racks from which they could be signed out by 
borrowers, “honor loan” collections from which 
readers were invited to take without charging 
and return at their convenience paperbacks 
marked only with the library’s property stamp, 
and “swap shelves” on which unmarked paper- 


e Mrs. Keniston is li- 
brarian of the Un- 
dergraduate Library, 
University of Michi- 
gan. This paper was 
read, in slightly dif- 
ferent form, at a con- 
ference on the paper- 
back in education, 
sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 
and the American 
Book Publishers, 
Council, and held in Suite Undergraduate lib 
February 2]. 
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backs were placed together with a sign saying, 
“Bring in one of yours and take one of ours.” 
The swap shelves had to be weeded periodi- 
cally when the proportion of lurid covers and 
horror stories left as exchange got too high, but 
libraries found that such collections often grew 
in size because readers would leave several pa- 
perbacks of their own in exchange for the li- 
brary’s one. 

College libraries in communities inade- 
quately supplied with bookstores or even book- 
minded drug stores began selling g paperbacks i in 
their lobbies. Beloit Calès: Library in Wis- 
consin, a pioneer in this activity, still operates 
a paperback bookstore begun in 1954, and sim- 
ilar enterprises are carried on in the libraries of 
Hamilton College in Clinton, New York, and 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, to 
mention only a few. 


Paperbound or hardbound? 


Librarians soon observed that most students, 
when given a choice between a hardbound and 
a paperbound copy of the same book, preferred 
the paperback. When paperback copies of hard- 
bound titles which had circulated only rarely 
over a long period of time were placed on wire 
racks near the bookshelves, they circulated as 
much as a dozen times a year. There seems to 
be an affinity between the student and the 
paperback. A hardcover book on a serious sub- 
ject which seems too formidable to attack fre- 
quently becomes an approachable possibility 
if the student comes upon it in a paper cover. 

Despite the use of paperbacks in peripheral, 
uncataloged collections and well before the ad- 
vent of the so-called “quality” or “prestige” 
paperbacks, with their attendant changes in 
content and improvements in production, many 
college libraries found themselves in a dilemma 
because some important books in heavy de- 
mand, especially in modern literature, went out 
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of print in hard covers and were available only 
in Inexpensive paperback editions. When hard- 
bound copies of such works wore out or were 
lost, a library had to decide between having 
no copy at all or incorporating a short-lived 
paperback copy into the regular book collection 
and giving it full cataloging. 

Quality paperbacks of fine original writing 
and those which bring back into print impor- 
tant works long unavailable make it impossible 
for librarians to handle paperbacks as periph- 
eral to the library’s formal book collection. I 
am sure every librarian has been delighted occa- 
sionally at seeing an announcement of the 
paperback publication of major books which he 
has been trying to locate, sometimes for years, 
in the uncertain secondhand book market. It is 
no longer sufficient to provide copies of such 
paperbacks in an uncataloged browsing-type 
collection, where they can offer free of charge 
the same enticement a student “looking for 
something interesting to read” would find at 
the local bookstore or the corner drug store. A 
college library is obligated to make valuable 
writings accessible for study and research by 
recording them in the card catalog and by 
classifying them so that they stand on the 
shelves among other important books on the 
same subject, regardless of their format. 


In favor of hardbound 


At this point, I should say that I agree with 
Arthur J. Hamlin, librarian of the University 
of Cincinnati, who says, “Let it be conceded 
flatly that the hardcover edition is desirable 
for traditional library operations” (ALA Bul- 
letin, January 1958, p. 31). The reason for this 
statement is that we are considering books 
which are what Mr. Hamlin calls “the staples 
of scholarship”—those books, indispensable to 
a well-balanced academic library collection, 
which will be in steady demand for years to 
come. Experience has shown that a hardbound 
book endures considerably longer in its original 
binding than a paperback and can usually be 
rebound. 

A library pays the same amount to order and 
catalog the most perishable paperback and the 
sturdiest hardbound. Often these costs equal 
the price of a hardbound book. Thus one can 
understand why librarians must be as con- 
cerned with a book’s physical strength as they 
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are with its intellectual durability. 

The heavy use of the Michigan Undergrad- 
uate Library book collection certainly has a 
bearing on my preference for hardbound books. 
In the past year, for example, our book collec- 
tion of some 82,000 volumes circulated 
172,093 volumes for home use, and the staff 
picked up from tables in the library and re- 
turned to the shelves an additional 486,285 
volumes, making a total book use of more than 
658,000 volumes, or an average of eight uses 
per volume in the year. And paperbacks, be- 
cause of the wide selection now available, re- 
ceive more than average use in this library. 


Technical progress in paperbacks 


How can a college library solve the conflict 
between the lesser durability of paperbacks 
and the desirability, even the necessity, of pur- 
chasing and fully cataloging them in the in- 
terests of strengthening and enhancing its book 
collection? Publishers already have eased some 
of the earlier problems by using better paper 
and better glue, and are bringing out paper- 
backs which are a joy to handle and to read, 
with pleasing type faces, generous margins, ex- 
cellent book design, and handsome covers. But 
even with well-produced “prestige” paper- 
backs, the paper cover for which the book is 
named creates problems in a strenuously used 
library. When a paperback book is received in 
the Undergraduate Library, an immediate 
effort is made to reinforce its covers, because 
our experience shows that a paperback placed 
on the shelves without reinforcement soon de- 
velops dog-eared covers which are unappeal- 
ing to the reader and permit eventual damage 
to the text of the book. 

Like other libraries, we have sought for a sat- 
isfactory way of reinforcing paperbacks. The 
earliest experiment was an inexpensive rein- 
forcement of perfect-bound paperbacks con- 
sisting of regluing the edges of the pages, add- 
ing strong end papers, and inserting boards un- 
der the original paper covers. This was only a 
moderate success because the glue became 
brittle, pages loosened, and the paper on the 
spines grew ragged. Since then we have made 
progress, for just as publishers have increased 
the quality of paperbacks, so have binders de- 
veloped new methods of protecting them. Some 
of the highest priced paperbacks will take a 
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standard library cloth binding, but we deplore 
the loss of the handsome, colorful paper cov- 
ers through this treatment. A publisher in the 
East can now supply direct more than five 
hundred well-selected paperbacks neatly bound 
in red cloth; the advantage is that the books 
arrive ready for shelving without the expensive 
record-keeping and loss of use involved in send- 
ing it to a bindery. 

Recently we have experimented with a new 
type of paperback binding developed in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and now being done by at 
least two American binders. This consists of 
adding glue to the spine, reinforcing the cov- 
ers with boards, inserting strong end papers, 
and laminating the original paper cover and re- 
placing it on the book. These books open well 
and seem sturdy. We have hopes that this 
binding will combine low cost and durability 
with the advantage of preserving the attractive 
paper covers, but we have not yet used it long 
enough to give it a fair trial. May I add that I 
am sure that a great many librarians would wel- 
come paperbacks reinforced for library use 
which could be purchased directly from the 
publisher? 


Increased paperback use 


The question is sometimes asked, “Does the 
wide availability of paperbacks relieve the col- 
lege library?” There is little evidence that it 
does; in fact, it seems more likely that the va- 
riety, availability, and popularity of paperbacks 
have made students greater readers and more 
energetic library users. Certainly college librar- 
ies throughout the country report substantial 
increases in book use. The New York Times of 
Sunday, December 31, 1961, carried an article 
in which Mrs. Margaret W. Fayer, librarian of 
Middlebury College, Vermont, was quoted as 
reporting that although the enrollment of the 
college has remained exactly the same for the 
past ten years, the library’s circulation has in- 
creased 39 per cent in that period. What she 
added next interested me especially: She sur- 
mised that the library figure told only part of 
the story and that the total increase in student 
reading might be closer to 50 per cent. I asked 
myself what that speculative 11 per cent of 
additional reading might be and guessed it was, 
paperback reading. 

On the University of Michigan campus, pro- 


fessors in most departments now ask their stu- 
dents to purchase paperbacks in addition to 
the regular textbooks for courses. They do not 
feel the same compunction about requiring stu- 
dents to spend an additional ten to fifteen dol- 
lars for paperbacks, knowing they will acquire 
thereby possibly a dozen outstanding books 
for their own use, as they would have in asking 
them to spend the same amount for two or 
three hardcover books. But these same profes- 
sors show little evidence of shortening or elimi- 
nating the lists of books they ask the library 
to place on reserve for their courses. They are 
expecting students to read more books than be- 
fore-——and the students are doing just that. 


College paperback libraries 


Up to this point I have used the term “li- 
brary” in its conventional sense, meaning a 
collection of books housed in the college li- 
brary building, but the appearance of the pa- 
perback has enlarged the older concept of the 
“college library.” At this university, for in- 
stance, we have residence hall libraries con- 
taining many paperbacks in the collections, 
and one fine dormitory library is composed en- - 
tirely of paperbacks. 

The United States Military Academy Li- 
brary at West Point has placed “honor loan” 
paperback collections in all dormitories, and a 
college librarian in California proposes “the 
book-saturated campus” in which college li- 
braries would place unrecorded “mass-market” 
paperbacks all over the campus—in dormito- 
ries, dining halls, and classrooms.* 

As educators, we college librarians should re- 
gard paperback books as a great boon because 
they make it possible for us to provide in cata- 
loged library collections a wealth of important 
writing not otherwise available, and they give 
us new opportunity for imaginative service. 
True, they present some practical problems 
when treated formally, but I hope that before 
too long satisfactory solutions will emerge. 
Even more important than the benefit paper- 
backs bring to the library, however, is the fact 
that they are stimulating more free reading 
among students and enabling them to begin 
fine personal libraries. This is the kind of com- 
petition librarians enjoy. eee 


1 Robert T. Jordan, “A Book-Saturated Campus,” 
Library Journal (January 15, 1961), p. 180-82. 
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News from the Divisions 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


LIBRARIES PARTICIPATING IN THE SELECTION CF 
THE NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1962 

Of the approximately forty libraries partici- 
pating in the annual selection of the Notable 
Books list, ten complete their terms and are re- 
placed by a new group each year. The libraries 
which have accepted invitations to take part in 
the selection of the lists for 1962 through 1965 
are the following: Knoxville, Tenn., Public Li- 
brary; Memphis Public Librai Queens 
Borough, N.Y., Public Library; Richmond, Va., 
‘Public Library; Oregon State Library, Salem; 
and Umatilla County Library, Pendleton, Ore. 
Three libraries—Milwaukee Public Library, 
Philadelphia Free Library, and Richmond, Calif., 
Public Library—have accepted reappointment, 
and an acceptance from a state university library 
was pending at time of writing. 

Libraries concluding their terms with the 1964 
list are: Boston Public Library; Clarkson Col- 
lege Library, Potsdam, N.Y.; Kansas City, Mo., 
Public Library; Nassau Library System, Hemp- 
stead, L.L, N.Y.; St. Paul Public Library; North 
Canton, Ohio, Public Library; Terre Haute, 
Ind., Public Library; Trenton, N.J., State Col- 
lege Library; Whittier, Calif., Colleue Library; 
Whittier, Calif., Public Libra: and the Li- 
brary Division of the U.S. Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Libraries ending their work with the 1963 list 
are: Air University Library, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala.; Arkansas Library Commission, Little 
Rock; Chattanooga, Tenn., Public T Dal- 
las Public Library; Denver Public Library; Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Library, Washington; 
Great Falls, Mont., Public Library; University 
of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill; Okla- 
homa State Library, Oklahoma City; and Seattle 
Public Library. 

Serving their final year are: Chicago- Public 
Library; Davenport, Iowa, Public Library; De- 
troit Public Library; Idaho State College Li- 
brary, Pocatello; Louisiana State Library, Baton 
Rouge; Montclair, N.J., Free Public Library; 
New Haven, Conn., Free Public Library; Olin’ 
Memorial Library. Middletown, Conn.; and 
Savannah, Ga., Public Library. . 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP ACTION 


' The beard of directors and the membership 
approved the proposed bylaws as mailed to the 
membership with two amendments: 1) the ad- 
dition of “of American Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation” after “immediate Past President,” and 
2) the deletion of “s” in “Trustees” wherever 
it appears in the name of the division. The sec- 
ond change means that the division name re- 
mains the same as the section’s was. 
Following Mrs. Samuel Berg’s report of her 
ten years as ALTA secretary, the membership 
voted to accept her report with their grateful 
appreciation for a job superbly done, their - 
prayers for her continued health and happiness, 


‘and their hopes that the ALTA officers would 


have the acumen to utilize her’ splendid talents 
in such a way as to keep her with them always. 

The membership took a definite stand in sup- 
port of the highest professional standards in book 
selection and of those involved in controversies 
regarding censorship. 


ACTION DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE REPORT 


Charles E. Reid, chairman of the Action De- 
velopment Committee, reports that the “Goals 
for Americans” pamphlet prepared by the com- 
mittee and printed and distributed by the Ameri- 
can Assembly went to all members of the Ameri- 
can Library Trustee Association. It was sug- 
gested to the ALTA board of directors that the 
“Goals for, Americans” program be promoted 
and included in ALTA programming for the 
coming year. 

After a discussion of the relationship between 
strong state trustee associations and a high level 
of library service, it was voted: “The Action De- 
velopment Committee hereby recommends that 


‘the membership committee of ALTA be directed 


to give top priority to the recruitment of 100 
per cent membership in ALTA of state library 
board members for the coming year.” 

George Coen, vice-president of ALTA, has 
agreed to prepare a model format for governors’ 
conferences. He recommends that such confer- 
ences be called for specific reasons to cover 
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specific areas. e.g., trustee education or state 
aid; that the governor and the state librarian 
speak rather than delegating this to lesser per- 
sonnel; and that such conferences are most 
needed where professional library leadership is 
weak. l 

Since most ALTA committees have met only 
at Midwinter, it was “recommended that the 
committee structure of ALTA ‘be strengthened 
by the addition of more committee meetings and 
activities at the time of annual conferences.” The 
committee hopes that this will lead to greater 
continuity of programming. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT'S INAUGURAL SPEECH 

Ciara E. Breep, city librarian, San Diego 
Public Library, and incoming president of the 
Public Library Association, addressed the PLA 
business meeting at Miami Beach, June 19: 

I have never felt more speechless than I did 
while preparing the few words I am about to say 
to you this afternoon. It seems to me that in- 
coming presidents of organizations as large and 
complicated as the Public Library Association 
should listen more than they speak, for there is 
a great deal to learn from you the members, 


from the executive secretary, from committee . 





chairmen and board members, from former off- 
cers and past presidents, if the program of this 
division of ALA is to be carried forward in the 
coming year. 

In the years that the Public Library Associa- 
tion as we know it has been in existence, we 
have had a succession of fine presidents: Harold 
Brigham, Ruth Rutzen, Jack Spear, Ruth Greg- 
ory, Mildred Sandoe, John Eastlick, Arthur Par- 
sons, Lura Currier, James Bryan, Elinor Walker, 
and Harold Hamill. I hope with your help to 
build on their foundations, 

We can take pride in the vigor and strength 
of their major accomplishments—the beginning 
of federal support for public libraries through 
passage of the Library Services Act, nationwide 
recognition of the value of public libraries 
through National Library Week publicity, and 
establishment of our public library service stand- 
ards, the most important tool we have (if we will 
only use it) to strengthen public libraries until 
they. actually meet the needs of every American 
citizen. 

As a profession, librarians are the least self- 
satisfied people I know. Like Sir Edmund Hil- 
lary, they are restless: there is always a new 
expedition to organize, a new impossible height 
to strain every effort to reach. Proud as we may 
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be of having scaled our own Everests, we can- 
not rest on past achievements. Courage and help 
from many hands are needed to carry forward 
inch by painful inch what we have started. 

First; we must work for greater financial sup- 
port for public libraries. Federal legislation 
must be broadened to include more than aid for 
rural libraries. Sixty-three per cent of our citi- 
zens live in metropolitan areas according to 
1960 statistics, and this percentage will climb to 
more than 70 per cent by 1980. As Dr. James 
B. Conant has so eloquently pointed out, metro- 
politan areas have more than their share of those 
who most need education ‘and libraries and can 
least afford to pay for them-—minority groups, 
lower income groups, elderly citizens. Greater 
financial support must also come from an ex- 
tension of state aid programs and from increases 
in local financial support. 

Second, we must give renewed and dedicated 
support to National Library Week, facing frank- 
ly the fact that, as Harold Hamill pointed out to 
us a year ago, too few government officials or 
community leaders know what good library serv- 
ice is or what a librarian’s profession is. Public 
understanding of libraries on all fronts is essen- 
tial if we are going to secure greater financial 
support for public libraries and be able to pay 


good enough salaries to recruit librarians of the 
caliber needed. 

Third, we must work as we have never worked 
before to improve the efficiency and the econ- - 
omy of library operation. Only through coopera- 
tion between libraries, not’ only between sepa- 
rate and independent public libraries but be- 
tween different kinds of libraries—public and 
school and special and college and university— 
can we achieve acceptable standards of library 
service for all citizens. Duplication of services is 
expensive, a luxury we can no longer afford. The 
increase in the number of readers, due to the 
population explosion alone, to say nothing of the 
student increase, makes this imperative. 

Certainly many other problems facing public 
libraries remain to be solved. I have never been 
more aware of this than during the last two 
weeks as I drove eastward to this conference 
from California, occasionally stopping to visit a 
public library or waving to a bookmobile. I have 
seen some wonderful library buildings and have 
met many friendly and dedicated librarians. 
Vast spaces separate us in this big country, and 
our problems are not all the same problems, but 
put any two of us in the same room and we are 
on oo ground, speaking the same language. 
Ea : eee 
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Includes many activity suggestions. Topics covered 
include: relationships; child care; foods; appearance; 
clothing; home care; health; financial planning: the 
future. 


64 pages, paper cover $1.40 


Available February 1963 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS MACHINE 
‘SHOP By Harold VY. Johnson 


A complete coverage of machine shop metal working 
for the beginning high school or 9th grade student. 
Includes more than 1500 photographs and. detail 
drawings. Up-to-date methods show skill processes 
and methods of sketching and planning. Two color 
‘printing. 

480 pages $6.40 


Available February 1963 


WOODWORKING FOR 
INDUSTRY By John L. Feirer 


A comprehensive introduction to the technology of 
the woodworking industry. Defines and develops an 
understanding of the industry, its use of materials, 
product planning, and career opportunities in the 
industry. Covers principles of wood structures, hand 
and machine woodworking. 

512 pages $6.80 


Available February 1963 


PROFESSIONAL EMERGENCY 
NURSING By C. Luise Riehl, RN. 


The first book to offer a full coverage of emergency 
nursing on a professional level. More than a first aid 
book, it meets the needs of practicing professionals 
in industry, schools, hospitals and other emergency 
centers. The author recognizes the’ value of religious 
guides, how to obtain them in an emergency, the 
patient's mental state and the need for human dignity. 
448 pages Price to be announced 


Order Your Copies Today 


BENNETT BOOKS 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


.2102 Duroc Bidg. 


Peoria, Illinois 
"Educational Publishers Since 1899” 
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FILMDEX CHARGING SYSTEM 


The Library Technology Project plans to keep 
Study of Circulation Control Systems (LTP Pub- 
lication No. 1) up to date by evaluating new 
charging systems if they appear to warrant it. 
In line with this policy, Geerge Fry and Asso- 
ciates, the company that made the study on which 
the original report was based, has evaluated the 
Filmdex system of book charging. An analysis 
of this new photocharging system is available 
from LTP on request. The Filmdex transaction 
system promises to be a very economical one to 
operate. 


PRINT-OUT PROJECT COMPLETED 


A project to determine the basic principles of 
the entire problem of print-out and to evaluate 
present processes, methods, and equipment for 
producing full-size, hard-paper copies from mi- 
crotext, announced in the October 196] Bulle- 
tin, has been completed. William R. Hawken, 
who conducted the study, is now preparing a re- 


port on the results for early papueanon by the 


Library Technology Project. 


PUBLICATIONS AND INFORMATION SHEETS 


The following major LTP publications are 
sold by the ALA Publishing Department: 

LTP Publication Number 1—Study of Circu- 
lation Control Systems, George oe and Asso- 
ciates, $2.50. 

LTP Publication Number 2—Development of 
Performance Standards for Library Binding, 
Phase 1, Report of the Survey Team, $1.00. 

LTP Publication Number 3—Permanence and 
Durability of Library Catalog Cards, W. J. Bar- 
row, $1.00. 

LTP Publication Number 4 Photocopying 
from Bound Volumes: A Study of Machines, 
Methods, and Materials, William R. Hawken, 
$5.00. 

LTP Publication Number 5—The Testing and 
Evaluation of Record Players for Libraries, Con- 
sumers’ Research, Inec., $2.00. 

The Library Technology Project has prepared 
a number of information sheets, some of them 
describing its projects and others on subjects it 
is often asked about. Copies of the following 
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sheets, in limited quantities, will be sent on re- 
quest: 1) LTP charging system. 2) A model in- 
surance policy for libraries. 3) LTP pamphlet 
boxes. 4) LTP book labeling system. 5) Use of 
carpeting in libraries. 6) Small catalog card 
duplicators. 7) Some comments on reproducing 
card files by microfilm and Copyflo. 8) Selec- 
tion of a microfilm reader for the library. 9) Se- 


lection of a reader for micro-opaque materials. - 


10) Microfilm reader-printers. 
A few copies of the project’s Second Annual 
Report and the 1962 Certified Products List also 


are available without charge. eee 


q fran 


aoe 
¥ 


oo 





A NEW LINE of photocopy paper has been 
introduced by the American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co., Evanston, Il. The new paper will 
replace all transfer-diffusion photocopy paper 
now being marketed by APECO and may be 
used in transfer-diffusion units of all makes and 
models. The paper affords whiter copies with 
better black contrasts, has greater sensitivity, and 
is of a slightly heavier stock, producing a non- 
curling copy. 
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THE ESTEY CORP. 
announces a multi- 
tier library bookstack 
with a cellular steel 
deck which provides 
a ceiling for lower 
level shelving. The 
underside of the deck 
is factory painted in 
a light-reflective color. Estey will install the 
cellular stee] deck as part of their installation 
contract. Because each installation is individually 
engineered, a number of tiers can be supplied. 
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A TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER which enables a 
two-way discussion with amplification will be 
available soon from Lee Communications, Inc., 
468 Park Ave., South, New York. According to 
Lee, through the use of the Group-Fone, a St. 





_MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


PATENT PERQING 


oe oe oA NEW BINDER RRT R 
THE FIRST AND FINEST 
in 1949, Marador made the first visible maga- 


zine binders. After thirteen years, Marador is 
still first in quality. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Giondafe Bivd., Las Angeles. 26, SENTES 
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Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
~~ 
FAXON’S: LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


free on request 


x 


For the very best . subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
about our Till Forbidden IBM- 
RAMAC plan. 


oe 
F. W. FAXON CO., 


83-91 Francis Street 


X 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


INC. 


Boston 15, Mass. 
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10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want-—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies. of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 


MAGAFILES 


The most. practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 èe ST. LOUIS 30, MO, 





John’s University professor on the Brooklyn 
campus lectured to a class miles away on the 


Jamaica campus and students could reply. The 


Group-Fone will pick up, amplify, and reproduce 
an incoming telephone signal over a loudspeaker 
and, by adding microphones, the reply can be 
fed into the telephone transmitter, using a tran- - 
sistor amplifier and a coupled miniature speaker. 
The unit is battery-powered and the only instal- 
lation required is the placing of the telephone 
in the Fone’s cradle. It is portable and may be 


„purchased for less than $400 or leased on a 


daily or hourly basis. 


| THE SYNCHRO- 
/ MAT Equipment 
Corp., 619 Liberty 
Jackson, Mich., 
has introduced a new 
line of projectors 
which are synchron- 
-> ized with sound 

tapes. The Synchro- 

Mite is a small unit for individual and small 
group use in presentations, training, or viewing, 


FREE FILMSTRIPS 


The Free Filmstrips you need to vitalize teaching 
and enrich public programs are listed in the 
New, 1962 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMSTRIPS 


Authoritative-—-Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day poia 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ALA Randoiph, Wisconsin 


Forthcoming Micro-Text Publications 


WESTAONSTER REVIEW, 1824-1010 
(fre publication price, £820), 
THE BENGAL HURKARU, India, 1882-1866 
(Pre publication price, £700), 
THE CONNOISSEUR, 1901-1060 
(Pre publleation price, £350), 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL SCI- 
ENCE, 1853-1 


IO 8 6 oie wre oe) plete he aca iia ane be ele eo £400 
(Pre publication price, £350), 


GRANTA, Cambridge University Magazine 1889-1960 ..£9300 
(Pre publication price, £250). = 


FOOD TRADE REVIEW, 19381-1960 
(Pra publication price, £150). 


ATOMIC ENERGY REVIEW, 1957-1960 
(Pre publleation price, £R), 


Place your subseription naw and obtain mer benefit of the re- 
duced Pre-publication price, Details from 


MICRO METHODS LIMITED, 
East Ardslay, Wakefield, Yorkshire, England 
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are you 
inthe 
groove 









This is the size of 


This is the ar of a CN o librarian aggravated 
record groove 10,000 times because 


magnified 10,000 times. | | she can't get 
ey the records she desires. 


if you frequently find yourself in this groove, it's time you chose Chesterfield for all your record 
and tape needs! Chesterfield’s staff of musicologists has specialized in the library, educational 
and school field for the past 14 years. We 


anticipate your needs with one of the world’s 

| largest inventories of long-play records and 

tapes. Your orders are filled promptly, ac- 

l OFE curately and fully with records completely 

of AT LEAST 30e MFR guaranteed new and in perfect condition. 
0 List | 

Get out of the groove right now by taking a 

moment to fill out and mail this coupon. 














E Free special sales bulletin with 
savings up to 70% : 


r 1 
l 
ON EVERY R CORD AND Chesterfield Music 

4 12 Warren St., New York 7, N.Y. $ 

] 

TAPE vou NEED | Please send me your current discount | 
| sales bulletin on L.P. records and tapes. | 

p l 

TH I$ l | Organization | 

H l Address | 

E Free prepaid postage i 
E Free Schwann catalog of L.P.’s | City State l 
| 

| | 


E Free display material for libraries tooo 
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An Outstanding Library System Needs: 


LIBRARIANS 


with at least two years’ professional library 
experience, 


Current vacancies in children’s services and 
reference service. 


Salary: $6408-$7956 


Civil Service benefits, including 11 paid holidays, 
generous sick leave. 


File application by 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to vitalize teaching 
and ‘enrich public programs are listed in the 
New, 1962 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $9.00 on 39 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ALA 


Randolph, Wisconsin 





5 P.M., Sept. 28, 1962 











Applicants will not be required to come to 
Los Angeles to compete in the examination. 


WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 

{Price subject to change December 1st} 

8 prints $3.00 

JULIUS CAESAR 5 prints $2.25 
CANTERBURY TALES 

24 prints $4.35 


All sets 11” x 17”, Black and White 
Refund assured if not satisfied 


Complete list of prints upon request 


YORKE STUDIO 
60 Kramer St., Hicksville, N.Y. 


For offcial abplication and 
further information, contact: 
Mr. William Hurley 
County of Los Angeles 
Civil Service Commission 
222 N. Grand Ave., Rm. 493, L.A, 12 
or 


Los Angeles County Public Library 
320 W. Temple, L.A. 12 
MA 5-3611, Ext. 63248 





Paperbound Book Distribution Cente 
: a division of i 
| Library Service Company 
P.O. Box 1148 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
SELECTED PAPERBOUND BOOKS NOW AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL, 
PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


We have just issued a new Paperbound Catalog of over 3,500 current titles suitable for your 
library use. Please write for your free copy. 


ne Order—One Inyoice—-For Paperbound Books from over 50 leading publishers in stock for 
immediate shipment. 


A NEW PLAN TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY ... Any Paperbound Book. in ur Catalog can be 
supplied in a PERMA-BOUND Hard Binding. (Bound for 50 circulations per book or two years’ use.) 
Delivery on PERMA-BOUND three weeks, 


Also available on request a free copy of booklet HOW TO RUN A BOOK FAIR. 
Paperbound Book Distribution Center 
P. O. Box 1148-—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(A Division of Library Service Company, Inc.) 
NOW AVAILABLE: | 


FREE COPY OF OUR NEW, COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE CATALOG OF OVER 4,000 
PUBLISHERS’ LIBRARY BINDINGS WHICH HAS JUST COME OFF THE PRESS. 
All titles in stock for immediate shipment. 


. Publishers’ Library Binding Co. 
P. O. Box 1148—G@klahoma City, Okla. 
(A Division of Library Service Company, Inc.) 
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which automatically synchronizes sight and 
sound by integrating the elements of a slide pro- 
jector and a tape unit with completely .tran- 
sistorized circuitry. Synchro-Mat has also an- 
_nounced three other models in their Series IV 
for use in large meetings: Model S, combining 
slide film projection with tape recording; Model 
F, combining filmstrip projection with tape re- 
cording; and Model C, with tape recorder only, 
for use with existing projector units. All models 
could be considered portable, judging from 
measurements and weights supplied by the 
manufacturer. 


A NEW SIGN 
tom-made sign strip 
for library use has 
been - introduced by 
Demco Library Sup- 
plies. The sign holder is made from sturdy 
vinyl plastic in a rich black finish, will not mar 
or scratch desks, tables, or counter tops, and 
comes complete with three interchangeable 
colored background strips—gold, silver, and 


white. For further information, write Demco, Box 
1488, Madison, Wis. 





LANGAN APERTURE 
CARD MOUNTER mounts 
microfilm in aperture cards 
by automatically position- 
ing the film, cutting it, and 
mounting it in the Langan 
aperture card by a push ofa 
button. A large screen per- 
mits the operator to inspect 
code the image as soon as it is 
positioned. Further informa- 


tion may be obtained from Langan Corp., 14 Plaza 
Rd., Greenvale, N.Y. `` 
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THE AVAILABILITY of a new scratchproof 
thermocopy paper has been announced by Bohn 
Business Machines, New York. The new thermo- 
copy paper is not pressure sensitive, can be 
used on either side, is buff colored, and may be 
used without a silk screen carrier. For free 
samples and a special introductory offer, write 
Bohn Business Machines, Inc., 444 Park Ave., 
South, New York 16. ` ees 


HOLDER and cus- 


rn EEA AAAA AAAA AAAA AAAA be aretha tantra 








| AT 
PRINTS. a LOW: 
CATALOG CARDS COST 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—-now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and RAT (any 
‘quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee, FREE-—~ Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct: price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 19, Chicago40 


CHRISTMAS MISCELLANEA 
WANTED: 
Major publisher is searching for wide 


range of drawings, photos, old books, 
music .manuscripts, literature, cut-outs, 


and original documents relating to all 
aspects of Christmas for proposed an- 


thology. 
Box 962, ALA Bulletin 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


58 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request — 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 
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FOR SALE 
` SEARCH SERVICES are one of our ERTA 
Foreign books and periodicals’ current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains; N.Y. 
LIQUICK Leather will repair, restore, and re- 
. bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book’ departments of many great librar- 
ies. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16. 
BACK NUMBER: MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
. Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 18th St., New York 3. 
OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 


library indices’ (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; ‘Lamont; Speech: 
T EEE Want lists invited. 23 E. 4th St., ‘New 
ork 


as BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH pondre a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern. for- 

eign language- classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 

Gallic P ar, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. 

Each $3:00.. Write for free catalog of other transla- 

a Translation Publishing Co.,.67 Irving PL, New 
ork 3. 


PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20, 000. 


- titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
pa Buying List Plan, Canner’s ALA Depr Bos- 


O EARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 
200,000 scholarly books. No fantastic premiums 
charged. Catalogs issued. Request’ yours. Ira J. 
a Inc., 215 Main St.. Port Washington, L.L, 


- INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. East- 
‘ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
subscription—-$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mo, & ann.)— 
. $10. Annuals °60,.’61—$5 ea. Binder—$2. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. — 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, ete, Crusade, largest maga- 
zine of educational opportunities since 1952. No fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and li- 
brary vacancies listed free. One issue $1.00; 9 is- 
‘sues, yearly $6.00, Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G., Brooklyn 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 


subscription entitles a librarian to one. free Position - 
. Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- . 


tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. J 


. Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4 D.C. 


east 


j NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY pa positions 
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‘Attractive air-conditioned library. Salary: 


for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also bookmobile librarian. Attractive salaries de- _ 
pending on qualifications. Apply Mrs. Janet Z.. 
McKinlay, Head, Public School Library Services 
Bureau, Division ‘of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 


. Sts., Trenton 10,.N.J. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy library in 


new air-conditioned building with two branches serv- 


ing. a residential community of 47,000 bordering 


. New York City on Long Island. LS degree. Experi- 


ence desirable. Salary: $5500-86750. 35-hour week, 
month’s vacation, Social Security, New York state 
retirement and health plans, cumulative sick leave, 
and other fringe benefits. Apply Edward H.-Fenner, 
Director, Elmont ‘Public Library, Elmont, L.L,. N:Y. 

TWO ‘POSITIONS: Senior reference librarian and 


- junior reference librarian. Excellent opportunity to’ 


work in busy flourishing library.’ iar staff. 
5900- 
$7400 ‘and. $5500-$6750. 35-hour week, month’s vaca- 
tion; Social Security, New York state retirement and 
-health insurance plans, ‘paid holidays and other 
fringe benefits. Apply Edward H. Fenner, Elmont 
Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

CATALOGER. College library. Apply Doris M. 
ee Librarian, Springfield College, Springfield 
9, Mass 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN wanted in medium- 
sized public library on L.I, -Some cataloging duties 
included. Salary range $5600-$9600, in 8 steps. Be- | 
ginning salary depends’ on experience. LS degree 
required. ‘Contact Library Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y—WE 1-1419. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Public library in ` 
metropolitan area of 300,000 near Philadelphia. Fifth 
year library degree required. Five-day week, four 
weeks’ vacation, retirement system, Social oe 
Beginning salary $5200. Write B-214. i 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN POSITION open-in en- 
gineering college library. Beginning salary ranging 
between $5300 and $6500, depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Liberal vacation . and social ‘benefits. Apply 
eke Newark College of Engineering, Newark 
2, N 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Starting salary to $5300, 
depending on qualifications; yearly increments. Long 
Islarid: Public Library, 34 hours from New York City, 
has active clientele. Fringe benefits: 38-(35 in sum- 
mer) hour week; N.Y. State -Employees’ Retire- 
ment plus Social ‘Security; very liberal vacation and — 
sick leave provisions; 11 paid additional holidays; 
staff members belong to a hospital-medical care in- 
surance group. Requirements: library school degree 
plus eligibility for New York.State Professional 
Certificate (if you do not have one now). Apply: 
Wilfred L. Morin, Dir., Freeport Memorial Library, 
Freeport,.L.I., N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Salary open. (oomipe- 


„tition makes the employment: level very .good), 


pending on experience; yearly increments. Library 
is 34 hours from New York City, has a large, area 
for service, an excellent collection and an active pro- 
gram. Fringe benefits: 38- (35 in summer)“ hour. 
week; New- York State Employees’ Retirement Sys- 
tem plus Social Security; very liberal vacation and 
sick leave provisions; 11 paid holidays in addition. 
Staff members. belong to a hospital-medical care in- 
surance group. Requirements: library school degree 
and New- York State Professional Certificate (or eli- 
gibility for one). Apply: Wilfred L. Morin,. Dir., 
Freeport Memorial Library, Freeport, L.L, N.Y. 
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ADULT SERVICES. Attractive positions open in 
. general reference and-reading department; also busi- 
ness, science and technology department. Profes- 
sional degree required. Salary dependent on qualifi- 


cations; Junior grade $4641~$5304; Senior grade. 


$5382-$6461. Five-day, 3744-hr. wk., month’s vaca- 
tion. Many employee benefits. New central library in 
an “All America”: award-winning city. Apply Doro- 
thy Drysdale, Assistant Librarian, Hartford Public 
Library, 500 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. Positions open in. 


central and branch libraries. Professional degree re- 
quired. Salary ‘dependent on qualifications: Junior 
grade $464]-$5304; Senior grade $5382-$6461. Five- 
day, 3744-hr. wk., month’s vacation. Many employee 
benefits. New central library in an “All America” 
award-winning city. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Hartford Public Library, 500 Main 
St., Hartford 3, Conn. - 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. LS degree. Some ex- 
perience. Salary $5300. 4 weeks’ vacation, 2 weeks’ 
sick leave, hospitalization, pension, equal oppor- 
tunity. Apply Director, Englewood Publie Library, 
Englewood, N.J. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for 5-county demonstra- 
tion, now in progress with state-owned vehicle, in un- 
served districts of central New York’s beautiful lakes 


region. Supervise driver-clerk and clerk, work under . 


understanding direction. This service, operated from 
modern centrally located headquarters, will be taken 
over by the system in 1963 and a new bookmobile will 
be purchased. Salary range $5040—$5940 or $5820- 
6900, dependent on qualifications; excellent personnel 
benefits. Previous library experience desirable, but not 
mandatory. College and library science degrees from 
approved institutions and eligibility for professional 
certificate are required. Write or telephone William T 


Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Library System, 419 W. 


Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y.—AR 3-4074. 

YOUNG ADULTS LIBRARIAN, some advisory 
service to adults, in pleasant, growing suburb 35 min, 
from New York. 5th year library degree plus mini- 
mum of 2 years’ experience with young adults re- 
quired, Starting salary $5750-$7430, depending on 
experience. Retirement, Social Security, 35-bhr. wk., 
health plan, other fringe benefits. New ideas wel- 
comed. Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

GENERAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Take part 
in a stimulating program of cooperative library serv- 
ice. Live, work, and play in central New York’s beau- 


tiful lakes region. Duties ir spacious, modern head- 


quarters include cataloging, interlibrary loan and 
reference work, book selection, and other system 
activities. Salary $5040-$5940, dependent upon 
qualifications; excellent ‘personnel benefits. 
cultural and recreational attractions nearby. College 
and library science degrees from approved institutions 
and eligibility for professional certificate are required. 
Write or telephone. Wiliam T. Weitzel, Director, Fin- 
ger Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, 
N.Y.—AR 3-4074. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Open in 
September. Unusual ‘opportunity to participate in 
stimulating program of cooperative library service in 
central New York’s beautiful lakes region. Qualified 
cataloger with administrative ability and understand- 
ing of needs of rural libraries wanted to direct cen- 
` tral purchasing and processing of material for col- 
lections in 23 member libraries and system head- 
quarters. Salary $6600-$7920, dependent upon quali- 
fications; excellent personnel benefits, including 


Many. 


¢ White Plains. Pop. 38,000. 


pleasant working conditions in spacious, modern 
building. Many cultural and recreational attractions 
nearby. Requires four years of library experience, 
following receipt of college and library science de- 
grees from approved institutions, and eligibility for 
professional certificate. Write or telephone William T. 

Weitzel, Director, Finger Lakes a System, 419 
W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N-Y.—AR 3-4074 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. One of the most active 
departments i in Pennsylvania. Excellent reputation for 
service. District center. Interesting staff. LS degree 
with some experience. $5800. 38-hr, 5-day week; 
month’s vacation. Social ee ALA retirement, 
Allentown, Pa., Free Libra 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN ’S LIBRARIAN. New 
position in lively, expanding department. District 
center. MS in LS degree. Some experience preferred. 
Salary $5800, plus Social Security, ALA retirement. 5- 
day, 38-hr. week. Month’s vacation. Congenial staff. 
Allentown, Pa., Free Library. 

MASSACHUSETTS invites creative librarians to 
participate in the planning and development of its new 
regional library program. Positions now open at Fitch- 
burg, which ‘will be serving as one of two regional 
centers for the Central Massachusetts Regional Public 
Library System, include: Assistant chief librarian 
and coordinator of adult services, $7250-$8250; Di- 
rector of regional services, $7250-38250; Children’s 
librarian, $5650-$7250; Librarian I, $4650-$6250. 
Write to Arthur J. Kissner, Chief Librarian, Fitchburg 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. l 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY to be head of a 
university general reference department. Building pro- 
gram and expansion of areas of educational service 
offer excellent opportunities for real growth. MLS 
degree. Salary $8160—-$9720, dependent upon qualifi- 
cations. Requirements: good foreign language back- 
ground, broad subject interests, administrative abil- 
ity, three years’ experience in reference work.. Apply . 
Office of the Director, Temple University Library, 
Philadelphia 22. 

CATALOGER to head department with. full-time 
clerical assistants and part-time professional; $22,500 
book budget; experience required. Salary open. Paid 
hospitalization, 4, weeks’ vacation, pénsion plan. Ad- 
dress Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN needed Sept. 1, to or- 
ganize the children’s department in attractive, air- 
conditioned, suburban library only fifty minutes from 
the heart of New York City. Salary commensurate 
with qualifications. 4 weeks’ vacation, 2 weeks’ sick 
leave, New York State Retirement. Write to Library 
NY North Bellmore Public Library, North Bell- 
more 
REFERENCE ASSISTANT with interest in tech- 
nology and science, Building program offers oppor- 
tunity for advancement to competent person. MLS 
degree. Salary $5400---$6000. 36-hr. wk. Generous va- 
cations and usual benefits. Apply Office of the Di- 
rector, Temple University Library, Philadelphia 22. 

RESERVE BOOK ROOM ASSISTANT with in- 
terest in educational materials and children’s litera- 
ture. Exciting building program under way. MLS de- 
gree. Salary $5400-$6000. 36-hr. wk. Generous vaca- 
tions and usual benefits. Apply Office of the Director, 
Temple University Library, Philadelphia 22. 

WANTED: Library director for recently authorized 
library, Greenburgh, N.Y., Westchester County, nr. 
Minimum salary $7310, 
with 5 increments reaching maximum of $9390, plus 
many fringe benefits. The starting salary may be at 
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any point within salary range, depending upon quali- 
fications. Please send resume to Board of Library 
Trustees, Greenburgh Public Library, P.O. Box 205, 
Elmsford, N.Y. 
- BRANCH LIBRARIAN for community on the 
North Shore of Long Island. Some experience neces- 
sary. Salary $5800--$8200 in 8 steps. Apply Kirk L. 
Pressing, Dir., Northport Public Library, Northport, 
N.Y. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston. Assistant librar- 
ian, $5400-$6400; LS and administrative experience 
required. Write Mrs. Lois G. Smith, Lib., Public 
Library, Winchester, Mass. 

FIELD SERVICES LIBRARIAN for system com- 
prising 29 member libraries. Position. is under the 
general supervision of the head of field services and 
will include responsibilities for advisory work with 
the libraries, developing book selection lists, prepar- 
ing‘ promotional materials and news articles, assisting 
in planning workshops and other in-service projects. 
Requires two years of professional experience beyond 
the graduate library degree and driving ability (car 
provided). Appropriate specialized experience will be 
welcomed, although flexibility and broad interests are 
essential. Salary $5800-$7250, 5 annual increments. 
Beginning step can be higher, depending upon ex- 
perience. Liberal personnel benefits, including month’s 
vacation. Write Kenneth Brown, Dir., Chautauqua- 
Cattaraugus Library System, 106 W. 5th St., James- 
town, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN. Faculty status; challenging position 
in new high school for boys. Write Librarian, Stu- 
dents’ Library, Essex Catholic High School, Newark, 
N 


CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN.. Small college, at- 
tractive campus and library. Usual benefits. Write 
h Fletcher, Lib., Springfield College, Springfield 
9, Mass. 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT LIBRARY. 
Rapidly expanding library offers challenging position. 
Better than average fringe benefits. Connecticut coun- 
tryside living with excellent school system. Graduate 
degree in library science from accredited library 
school required. Chief bibliographer, to head search- 
ing and bibliography section of order department. Ex- 
perience in college or university order work desirable. 
Background in bibliography and some languages es- 
sential. Beginning salary $6120. Top of grade $8040. 
Apply Harold D. Gordon, Asst. Lib., University of 
Connecticut Library, Storrs, Conn. 

AUDIO-VISUAL CONSULTANT. The Suffolk Co- 
operative Library System, Long Island, N.Y., serving 
32 member libraries, is establishing the position of 
audio-visual consultant {Senior Librarian HI). Re- 
sponsibilities will include establishing a film and rec- 
ord collection for the system, consulting with mem- 
ber libraries, and programming. Requirements: Six 
years of appropriate experience following completion 
of five years accredited college training (including li- 
brary science degree). Salary range: Minimum $7500, 
with nine annual increments to a maximum of $10,200. 
- Usual fringe benefits. Apply Walter W. Curley, Dir., 
Suffolk Cooperative Library System, 15 West Ave., 
Patchogue, N.Y. 

HEAD CATALOGER. The Suffolk Cooperative Li- 
brary System, Long Island, N.Y., serving 32 member 
libraries, is establishing the position of head cataloger 
(Senior Librarian H). Responsibilities will include 
cataloging for the centralized technical processing op- 
eration and coordinating cataloging for member li- 
braries. Requirements: Four years of appropriate ex- 
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perience following completion of five years accredited . 
college training (including library science degree). . 
Salary range: Minimum $6509, with nine annual incre- 
ments to a maximum of $9200. Usual fringe benefits. 
Apply Walter W. Curley, Dir., Suffolk Cooperative Li- 
brary System, 15 West Ave., Petchogue, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: New position open. Ver- 
mont’s biggest city. $5300 to start. Major responsi- 
bility in reorganizing library, expanding collection 
and services. 3-week vacation, Social Security, medical 
insurance. Graduate experience or degree in library 
science necessary. Apply Librarian, Fletcher Free Li- 
brary, Burlington, Vt. _ 

CATALOGER, Lehigh University. Department well- 
organized with adequate clerical assistance. Library 
has newly established Center for Information Sci- 
ences. Bethlehem, Pa. 90 miles from New York City, 
50 miles from Philadelphia. James D. Mack., Lib. 

THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. Africana 
cataloger for extensive research collection on Negro 
history, literature, and art. $6050-$7490, liberal bene- 
fits. Must be experienced cataloger, have graduate li- 
brary degree, good reading knowledge of Romance 
languages, and working knowledge of some African 
languages. Send resume to A. L. Heyneman, Chief, 
a Office, The New York Public Library, New 

ork 18. 


southeast 


LIBRARIAN for two-county regional library serv- 
ing a population of 46,000. Supervision of head- 
quarters library, branch, and bookmobile. Salary 
$5500-$6500, depending on experience. Apply Leo- 
nard Berger, Chairman, St. Lucie-Okeechobee Re- 
gional Library Board, Okeechobee, Fla. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with 5th year degree, 
experience, and attractive personality. Wonderful op- 
portunity to develop and expand children’s collec- 
tion. New building in planning stage with construc- 
tion this year in the City Beautiful. Population 
35,000. Salary range: $4550-$5798 (six annual 
steps). Five-day, 40-hour week; retirement system; 
fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Dept., City of Coral 
Gables, P.O. Drawer 34-1549, Coral Gables, Fla. 
ALLEGANY COUNTY, MARYLAND. WANTED: 
Professional librarian needed at once for administra- 
tive and supervisory work in developing countywide 
library service in beautiful western Maryland. Main 
library, bookmobile, and four branches. County popu- 
lation 84,000. Operating 1963 budget $75,000; 1964 
budget about $100,000. Library science degree and 
at least three years applicable professional experience 
required. Beginning salary $7000; early promotion 
assured the right person. State retirement, Social 


- Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, four weeks’ 


vacation included in benefits. Address replies to Dr. 
Adam S. Baer, President, Allegany County Library 
Board, Frost Ave., Frostburg, Md. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND, a subur- 
ban metropolitan community of 500,000 population, 
has a dramatic library expansion program under way. 
New libraries and services cemand additional ener- 
getic, enthusiastic staff. Current vacancies: Coordina- 
tor of children’s services ($7413-$8893 in five steps) 
to select children’s books for entire system from 1962 
children’s book budget of $80,000 and to direct chil- 
dren’s services. 5 years’ experience required, Person- 
nel officer ($6529~-$7834 in five steps) to organize and ` 
direct professional and clerical recruiting, in-service 
training, etc., and to recommend new policies and . 
procedures, 3 years’ experience, and aptitude or train- 
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ing for personnel work. Assistant branch librarian 


($6529-$7834 in five steps) for large branch with 


bookmobile. Book selection, reference, branch admin- 
istration. 3 years’ experience. Branch librarians for 
new small branches ($5867-37037 in five steps). 2 
years’ experience. General and children’s assistants 
for all agencies. Experienced ($5867-$7037 in five 
steps) and inexperienced ($5572-$6682 in five steps). 

All positions require degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. For details write Charles W. Robinson, 
Baltimore County Public Library, Towson 4, Md. 

TWO PUBLIC LIBRARY POSITIONS in the 
“City Beautiful.” Head of extension services and head 
of adult services. Fifth year library degree and experi- 
ence required. Salary open. Apply Director, Albertson 
Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 

CITY OF JACKSONV ILLE, FLA. ., is accepting 
applications for professional grade 1 librarian, salary 
range $5280 to $5580, and for professional grade 3 
librarian, salary range $6060 to $6600 annually. Ap- 
ply ae Civil Service Board, 1201 City Hall, Jack- 
sonvi 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Washington 25, 
D.C., has an opening for assistant chief, science and 
technology division, reference department, grade GS- 
14, $12,210-$14,290. This presents an opportunity to 
work in one of the world’s largest research libraries. 


Civil Service examination is not required. A major in 


science and technology, plus several years of demon- 
strated successful professional, administrative, super- 
visory, and liaison experience involved in use of sci- 
entific and technical materials. Send Standard Form 57 
(Application for Federal Employment) and college 
transcripts to the Personne] Ozice. 

CATALOGER. New million-dollar library about to 
be constructed needs head of technical services to plan 
and organize processing function consisting of order- 
ing, cataloging, and preparation of books, Emphasis on 
cataloging. Excellent opportunity for cataloger to work 
under ideal physical conditions. Four weeks’ vacation, 
two weeks’ sick leave, state retirement system, group 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Library degree required. Sal- 
ary $5500-$6000, dependent on training and experi- 
ence. Apply Edward B. Hall, Washington County Free 
Library, Hagerstown, Md. 


midwest 


GRINNELL COLLEGE LIBRARY, GRINNELL, 
JOWA. Assistant cataloger. Beginning September 
1962. With or without experience. Library degree 
‘necessary. Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, 
group insurance, 40-hour week, one month’s vaca- 
tion. Apply Henry Alden, Librarian. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Administrative 
assistant, Librarian II. BA and graduate library de- 
gree required, plus 2-3 years professional library ex- 
perience. Salary $5989-$7263, the increments occur- 
ring at 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. Beautiful new 
main library, excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

REFERENCE CATALOGER in newly remodeled 
public library. Fifty miles from Cleveland. Town of 
20,000. Salary open. Some experience preferred. Ex- 
cellent state retirement. Apply Edith M. Brainard, 
Librarian, McKinley Memorial Library, Niles, Ohio. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. New position. 
‘Assistant children’s librarian (Librarian J). BA and 
5th year library degree required. Salary $5177-$6279, 
(Start at 2nd step for successful appropriate experi- 
ence.) Beautiful new main library, good working 


conditions, very congenial staff, and the children’s 
librarian a fine person to work for. Apply Phyllis 
Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac Public Libraries, 60 
E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. 5th year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$5177-$6279 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week, etc. Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads. General management of BKM services and 
BKM hook selection, ‘under sympathetic, not restric- 
tive supervision. Two assistants (clerk and driver- 
clerk). Apply Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Newly ‘established library in 


- rapidly developing suburban community near Mil- 


waukee. New building in prospect. Salary $6000- 
$6500, plus fringe benefits. Master’s degree in li- 
brary science plus some public library experience 
required. Apply Mrs. Arthur J. Fabry, Pres., Library 


Board, 855 Anthony Lane, Brookfield, Wis 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Stimulating position 
in modern, progressive library. Cultural opportunities 
in city of colleges. LS degree required. Starting 
salary based on experience, 38-hr. wk., 4 wks.” vaca- 
tion, 12 days’ sick leave. Social Security and state 
retirement plan. Apply Mark Crum, Dir., Kalamazoo 
Public Library,, Kalamazoo, Mich. l 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN. A new position 
for second professional in section now being ex- 
panded to a‘department. Good experience and train- 
ing will be provided. New building. Good collection. 
Starting salary $4830 to $5980, depending upon ex- 
perience. Contact Mark Crum, Dir., Kalamazoo Pub- 
lic Library, 315 S. Rose St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT HEAD in a public 
library noted for its extensive collections. Salary 
starting at $7040, annual increases to maximum of 


$8480. Requirements include graduate degree in li- 


brary science, strong background for art and music 
with thorough knowledge of the literature, success- 
ful professional and supervisory experience. Write 
Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14. 

POSITION OPEN. Director A libraries, Chippewa 
County, West Central Minnesota. Responsible for 
countywide bookmobile service, public relations 
toward regional system, opportunity for personal 
advancement. Library and master’s degree required, 
Salary open. Apply E. A. Smith, Sec., Library Board, 
Route 4, Montevideo, Minn. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Assistant refer- 
ence librarian (Librarian I), new position. Salary 
$5177-$5436-$5701-$5989-86279, may start at 2nd 
step for appropriate experience. Work in new main 
library. Excellent working conditions, including fine 
staff and supervisor. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Li- 
brarian, Pontiac Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN. Challenging opportunity 
to develop program and services in the administra- 
tion of one of seven branches. Library degree and 
minimum of two years experience required. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6923, depending upon experi- 
ence. Annual increments to $7792. 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, 12 days’ sick leave, and good retirement plan. 
Apply Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, city of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
needed immediately. MLS required. City of 21,000 
pop. Full fringe benefits. Salary open. Located within 
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_a few minutes’ drive of University of Michigan. 


Eastern Michigan University located in city. Apply 
Richard Riley, City Manager, 304 N. Huron St, 
“Ypsilanti, Mich. , 

CHIEF OF PROCESSING. For Detroit suburban 
community of 65,000. Under 45 with LS degree re- 
quired. Beginning salary up to $7600, depending 
upon experience, Allowance for additional graduate 
_ level training. Annual increments, four weeks’ vaca- 


‘tidn, five-day week, sick leave, Social Security, and - 


good retirement plan. An unusual opportunity to 
supervise book selection, ordering, and processing. 
For additional information and application forms, 
write Robert M. Orr, Director, Grosse Pointe Public 
Libraries, 10 Kercheval, Grosse Pointe 36, Mich. 


.. POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN is open at . 


‘-- Menominee, Mich. Attractive summer resort town. 


Library located on Green Bay. Library has 37,000 
hooks, circulation 170,000. Salary commensurate with 


qualifications. For information write and send resume - 


to Joseph Madden, President, Spies Public .Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 
COORDINATOR OF YOUNG ADULT WORK: 
The library which pioneered in work with young peo- 
ple is seeking a specialist in this field who will actively 
supervise and work in the Stevenson Room (estab- 
lished 1925) and who will also serve as young adult 
specialist throughout the library system. Salary on 
appointment $7040, advancing to max. of $8480. Ex- 


~ -cellent retirement plan, group insurance and hos- 


- pitalization, Requirements include graduate degree 
in library science, training and experience in library 
work with young adults,. successful professional and 
supervisory experience, Write Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14. . 

- OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY; man 35-45, 
cataloger and/or circulation librarian, with master’s 
degree from ALA-accredited library school, Septem- 
ber 1962. 12-month: contract, faculty rank, vacation, 
sick leave, TIAA plan for members or after first year 
of service. Salary dependent upon experience and 
qualifications. State education, training, experience, 
references, and requirements in first letter. Apply 
Head Librarian, Ohio Northern University, Ada. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for small engineering- 
business college in northeastern Indiana’s beautiful 


-hill and lake country. New library open Nov. 1962. . 


Library science degree required. Experience preferred 
but not. necessary. Position open Oct. 1962. Faculty 
. Status, usual fringe benefits, college vacations. Salary 
` open.-Apply Eleanor Gambardella, Lib., Tri-State Col- 
lege, Angola, Ind. a 
, WANTED: Head librarian with professional train- 
ing, for public library in county seat town of over 
10,000. Position now open. ‘Air-conditioned building, 
superior art department. Apply James M. Smith. 412 
S. Jackson, Charles City, Iowa, 
REF ERENCE LIBRARIAN needed immediately to 
reorganize and expand reference services. $6060— 
$7008 in six steps, 12 working days’ sick leave cumu- 
lative to 90, 1 mo. vac, Wisconsin retirement plus 
S.S., hospitalization, and life ins. MLS degree re- 
clipe ae des of Ep aes references, and 
o Leonard B. Archer, Dir. Publi 
Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 7 T» Oshkosh Public 
EXTENSION LIBRARIAN needed immediately to 
: head En sod Silk eae promote library serv- 
ice in Winnebago County. Good opportuni 
out ideas. $6060-$7008 in. six ep nie dae 
sick leave cumulative to 90, 1 mo. vac., Wisconsin re- 
tirement plan plus S.S., hospitalization, and life ins. 
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steps, 12 working days” 


MLS degree required. Send resume of qualifications, .. 
references, and photo to Leonard B: Archer, Dir., 
Oshkosh Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 
LIBRARIAN wanted. Male or female, to supervise 
and help plan a growing community library in north- 
west Chicago suburb. Salary open, usual fringe bene- 


fits. Will consider applicant with LS degree and no . 


experience. Apply Mrs. Rose Effertz, Secretary, Frank- 
lin Hai Library Board, 2901 Hawthorne St., Franklin 
Park, IH. ; oe 

REGIONAL REFERENCE SYSTEM. with center ` 
in Wausau, Wis., desires additional reference librar- 
ian to help in organizing and carrying out service in 
an ll-county area. Librarian I qualifications: degree 
from an accredited library school. Salary: $4620 plus 
fringe benefits. Apply Dorthea Krause, Librarian, - 
Wausau-Public Library, Wausau, Wis. - 

READERS’ ADVISER needed immediately to de- 
velop book lists, aid in book selection, and help at 
information desk. $5232-$6060 in six steps, 12 work- ` 
ing days’ sick leave cumulative to 90, 1 mo. vac., Wis- 
consin retirement plus S.S., hospitalization, and. life 
ins. MLS degree required. Send resume of qualifica- 
tions, references, and photo to Leonard B. Archer, 
Dir., Oshkosh Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Responsible position 
in public library in college town ‘of 21,500. Position 
open September 1, 1962. Requires library degree. Five- 
day week, four weeks’ vacation, Social Security, Ili- 
nóis municipal retirement. Apply Dorothy M. Fenton, 
Lib., Public Library, Jacksonville, I]. 

RESEARCH LIBRARIAN. Male or female, age to 
45, salary to $850 a month. Education required: BS in 
science and MA in library science. Prefer librarian 
interested in supervision and refinement of a techni- 
cal library in a‘ large research center. Rush resume 
to Jack B. Adamson, elva/associates, inc., 1106 Akron 
Savings & Loan Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio. | 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN as assistant in Science 
and Industry Division. Should have similar experi- 
ence or background in science or business. Present 
salary range $5100 to $6480. Liberal working condi- 
tions. Inquire James C. Foutts, Dir, Public Library 
of Youngstown and Mahoning County, Youngstown 
3, Ohio. 

DEPARTMENT HEAD for the John G. White De- 
partment whose collections of Orientalia, Folklore, Me- 


-dieval Literature, and Chess and Checkers include 


many rare items not found elsewhere in the United 
States. A true “book man” with interest and back- 
ground.in some of:the special fields included in the 


department is needed to maintain the collection. Re- 


quirements include degree in library science and 
reading knowledge of several languages. Salary starts 
at $7040 and advances to $8480. Retirement plan, 
group insurance, and hospitalization. Write Person- 


‘nel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland- 


14. ` . 
FIRST ASSISTANT. Fifth year degree required. 
Salary $5000 up, depending upon experience. Illinois 
municipal retirement, Community of 37,000; seven- 
teen miles from St. Louis. Apply Lowell R. Wilbur, 
Lib., Publice Library, Belleville, Ill. i 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN at Racine, Wis. Re- 
quires BSLS or MSLS. Academic courses and experi- 
ence with scientific and technical literature most de- 
sirable. Salary range $5000-$7720, depending upon 
degree. Prefer 4-5 years’ experience with starting sal- 


‘ary in $5300-$5700 range. 40-hour, 5-day week. 4 


weeks’ yacation. 12 days’ sick leave annually, cumu- 
lative to 120 days. 6 paid holidays. 3% longevity pay 
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on 10th anniversary of employment. Medical and hos- 
pital insurance, Social Security, and municipal retire- 
ment plan. For further information or application form 
write City Librarian, Racine Public Library, Racine, 


is. 

MEDIA RELATIONS. Reference services librarian 
to administer a research collection for writers. Large 
Chicago professional association. Science background 
preferred. Starting salary $6000. Write Box B-222. 

DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY for public library in a 
very progressive and rapidly growing community of 
18,000 in the beautiful Fox River Valley of Wisconsin. 
Major library expansion scheduled for 1963. Com- 
munity offers a blend of cosmopolitan and rural living, 
excellent schools, varied cultural activities, plus many 
other advantages. Complete ‘descriptive booklet about 
city and other information available upon request. 
Position requirements: MLS degree plus administra- 
tive experience. Starting salary open, depending upon 
qualifications and experience. Send resume, recent 
photo, and request for additional information to Wil- 
liam B. Dresser, 913 Geiger St., Neenah, Wis. 

PERSONNEL OFFICER. The Columbus Public Li- 
brary wants a person with experience in library per- 
sonnel work to start a new program of recruitment 
and staff training. Library degree and 4 years success- 
ful experience required. Salary $7000—-$7650, state re- 
tirement plan, one-month vacation, sick leave, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. Opportunity to develop new 
area of service. COLUMBUS needs a business and 
technology librarian to head a newly created division. 
This is an excellent opportunity for someone with 3 
years or more experience to develop a much needed 
service to our community. Salary dependent on ex- 
perience and qualifications. I-month vacation, sick 
leave, state retirement, Blue Cross. COLUMBUS needs 
four young people’s librarians to help develop a new 
program. One assistant to the head of the YP depart- 
ment with three years’ experience in YP work and an 
LS degree, $5400-$6000, depending upon experience. 
Three YP Jibrarians to work in our busiest, newest 
branches with at Jeast one year of experience in YP 
work and an LS degree, $4500-$5400, depending upon 
experience. This is a chance to get in on the ground 
floor of an important and growing area of service. 
l-month vacation, state retirement, Blue Cross, sick 
leave, rapid advancement. COLUMBUS is growing and 
its needs are growing, too. We need a cataloger, $4500- 
$5400, several children’s librarians, $4500-$5400, and 
several general librarians, $4500-$5400, .for positions 
in the various departments of the main library. l- 
month vacation, state. retirement, sick leave, Blue 
Cross, rapid advancement in a rapidly developing area. 

‘Apply Edward Daniels, Lib., Columbus Public Library, 
96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

CATALOGER WANTED. ALA headquarters li- 
brary. LS degree req. Salary $5460-$6348. 35-hr. wk. 
I-mo. vac. For further info. contact Librarian, ALA 
Headquarters Library, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago Il. 
- ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN with a history of art 
background and one or more languages to take entire 
charge of acquiring and processing museum and ex- 
hibition catalogs, assist with book selection, catalog- 
ing, reference, and research work. Library of 17,000 
volumes, over 2000 bound periodicals, 30,000 slides, 
serves museum staff, college students, and the public. 





384 hour week, l month vacation, generous sick leave, 4 
Salary 4% ing his area of library interest. Month’s vacation, 
from $4800 to $5200, depending upon qualifications. % 
Library degree required. Apply Librarian, Toledo Mu- 


eubuilding. Mild, healthful climate, beautiful country, 


Social Security, and good retirement plan. 


seum of Art, Box 1013, Toledo 1. 


“croup medical plan, TIAA, state retirement, Social 






CATALOGER WANTED. Library school graduate. 
Experience not essential. Write Bruno Greene, Law 
Library, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. - 

ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN in city of 25,000 
in beautiful Hiawatha Valley. Three colleges in city. 
Public Employees’ Retirement Plan. Salary range 
$5200-$6200. Apply Director, Winona Public Library, 
151 W. 5th St., Winona, Minn. 


southwest 


CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. A person versed in 
modern charging systems and familiar with circula- 
tion procedures, preferably in college libraries. Capa- 
ble of supervisory duties. Good working conditions 
and benefits. Salary $6000 or better, depending upon 
qualifications. Please write to Hardin Craig, Li- 
brarian, Rice University, Houston. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of supervi- 
sion of circulation routines and guidance of students 
in use of book collection. TIAA, Social Security, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, faculty rank, month’s annual 
vacation. Challenging opportunity in medium-sized 
liberal arts institution. Open in late summer. Salary 
depends on training and experience: Write B-213. 

ENERGETIC, AMBITIOUS ASSISTANT Li- 
BRARIAN wanted immediately for city of 30,000. 
Additional 20,000 outside of city limits to be served. 
New building now under construction. Must have 
MLS degree from accredited library school. Salary 
$6600. Apply H. J. Blasick, Lib., Sterling Municipal 
Library, Baytown, Tex. 

NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY. Three positions. 
Degree from an accredited library school and qualify-. 
ing experience required. State retirement, Social Se- 
curity, group insurance, three weeks’ vacation, cumu- 
lative sick leave. Apply Dorothy J. Watkins, State 
Lib., P. O. Box 1666, Santa Fe. Librarian II to head 
advisory and institutional services. Extensive knowl- 
edge of books and work with groups is essential. Be- 
ginning annual salary $5760, increasing to $6000 after 
six months. Maximum salary in five additional an- 
nual steps, $7920. Two head regional librarians. One 
for southwestern region, headquarters in Silver City, 
beautiful college town under 10,000 population, sur- 
rounded by scenic mountains and prehistoric Indian 
country. One for northwestern region, Aztec head- 
quarters in Four Corners area of prehistoric and 
modern Indian country, scenic San Juan Basin and 
Navajo Dam; bookmobile serves Navajo reservation, 
pueblos. Beginning annual salary $5520, increasing to 
$5760 in a year. Maximum salary in five additional 
annual steps, $7200. 


pacific northwest 
PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE (Oregon) has the 
following new pcsitions open in September: Assistant 
humanities librarian, and cataloger. Library degree re- 
quired. Starting salary range $5200-$6150, depending 
upon degrees. Experience in library or related areas 
and subject specialization. Present staff: 18 librarians, 
31 Civil Service. Address Jean P. Black, Lib. ` 
GENERAL LIBRARIAN needed by Northwest uni- 
versity. Position offers recent library school graduate 
chance to learn all phases of library work. Splendid 
opportunity for professional growth and development 
for young man interested in administration or in find- 


Security, faculty status. New, modern, air-conditioned 
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wonderful out-of-door life. Excellent salary schedule, 
substantial increments. Write B-223. 


far west 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES with the city of San Diego 
library system. Positions available in reference, chil- 
dren’s and technical services. Outstanding employee 
perquisites include annual vacation, sick leave, health 


insurance. Range of $5236 to $6384, starting salary ' 


open, depending on qualifications. Inquire Jack 
Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 Pacific Highway, San 
Diego. 

‘TEACHER-LIBRARIAN will be welcomed to our 
central school library staff. To qualify for Librarian I: 
-salary range, $403-$503, with 15 days’ vacation, 12 
days’ sick leave; and group insurance. To serve teach- 
ers and select graded trade books in grades. four 
through eight. Write Walter G. Martin, Supt. of 
Schools, 2314 Mariposa, Fresno 21, Calif. 

IF YOU HAVE A LIBRARY SCHOOL DEGREE, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in people and 
books, and would like to locate in Southern Cali- 
fornia, now is the time. Write Long Beach Public 
Library, Long Beach 2, for information ahout job op- 
portunities. 

TWO EXTENSION LIBRARIANS needed in city- 
county library system. Librarian I], at least 2 years 
professional experience, $501-$609. Librarian ITT, 4 
years’ experience, at least 2 in a supervisory capacity, 
$552-$671. Both require ALA-accredited library 
school degree. 5-day, 40-hour work week; 12 days’ 
vacation; 12 days’ sick leave; Social Security; state 
retirement, and city paid health insurance. First in- 
crement after 6 months. Apply Director of Library 
Services, Public Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, Calif. 

CITY OF SAN DIEGO offers employment oppor- 
tunities. Positions available in children’s, reference, 
technical services, and other fields of librarianship. 
Outstanding employee benefits include annual vaca- 
tion, sick leave, injury leave, health and life insur- 
ance. Splendid: local educational and recreational 
facilities available. Unsurpassed weather. Salary to 
$6384, depending on qualifications. Must be graduate 
of accredited library school. Citizenship required. To 
age 64. Inquire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 
Pacific Jlighway, San Diego, Calif. 

ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN. The City of Santa Fe 
Springs, located 12 miles southwest of downtown Los 
Angeles, on the Santa Ana Freeway, is currently seek- 
ing’a librarian to be in charge of the children’s sec- 
tion of the library. Salary range $514-$617. Must be 
college graduate with master’s degree in LS with 
experience in children’s library work desirable. Em- 
ployee benefits include state retirement system, health 
and accident insurance, life insurance, sick leave, gov- 
ernmental holidays, educational assistance, and two 
(2) weeks minimum yearly vacations. Applications 
are available from the office of the City Manager, City 
Hall, 9836 Jersey Ave. Santa Fe Springs, Calif, 
OXford 2-7264. All applications must be received by 
October 26, 1962. . 

ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA, has an opening for 
assistant library director. Monthly salary range is 
$763-$801-$841-$883-$927. Starting salary may be at 
any step within salary range. The Anaheim Public 
Library serves a rapidly growing community with a 
present population of 125,000. Estimates place the 
1970 population at over 200,000. A new central li- 
brary building is under construction and will open in 
April 1963. One branch library has been built, plans 
are being prepared for two more, and a bookmobile 
is in operation. The assistant library director coordi- 
nates the work of the various divisions within the li- 
brary system and directs all. line operations. Fringe 
benefits include California state retirement plan, paid 
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health insurance, vacations, sick leave, and credit. 
union, Minimum requirements are graduation from 
an accredited library school and four years of super- 
visory experience. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Personnel Dept., City Hall, 204 E. Lincoln Ave., Ana- 
heim, Calif. Telephone: PRospect 6-0110, Ext. 331. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER in a rapidly developing 
university library, experience helpful but not neces- 
sary. Librarians have academic status and ‘excellent 
retirement provisions. Salary $5280. Position open 
September 1. Write B-224. 

REDWOOD CITY, CALIF., is recruiting for two 
junior librarians: one for work with children and 
young people and -one for work with adults. Sal. 
$4980-$6228. Appointment may be made at the second 
step $5268). Ist incr, aft. 6 mo. Civil Service pos: Pd. 
vac. Free life ins. Liberal sick Iv. State ret. plan. 
5-day, 40-hr. wk. Rapidly growing com. of 50,000 
loc. 25 mi. so. of San Francisco, 6 mi. no. of Stanford. ` 
“Climate best by government test.” Library science 


~ deg. req. Apply Personnel, City Hall, P.O. Box 391. 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN position open. In charge of 
children’s section of new library, growth potential, 
unexcelled in rapidly developing and well-planned 
community. Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Good fringe benefits. Salary 
range: $6204 to $7536. Apply Personnel Office, 456 
W. Olive Ave., Sunnydale, Calif. 


l hawali 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN I for Hawaiian and Pa- 
cific material section of public library in Honolulu. 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN ITI to supervise cataloging 
and classifying program of public library in Hilo, 
Hawaii. BLS from ALA-accredited college and pro- 
fessional cataloging and classifying experience. (1 . 
year for I, 2 years for 17.) $5592-$7128 (I); $6156- 
$7860 (7I). CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for public 
library in Honolulu and in Wailuke, Maui, to pro- 
vide bookmobile and other children’s library services. 
BLS from ALA-accredited college and one year chil- 
dren’s library experience. $5592-$7128. Contact Dept. 
of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 

ASIAN MATERIALS LIBRARIAN for the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Oriental collection. Requires 1 year pro- 
fessional library experience and graduation from ALA- 
accredited library school. Must be able to read Chinese 
and Indonesian languages. $5592-$7128. Contact Dept. 
of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, MALS, six years experience, acquisitions, 
reference, college and university libraries wishes in- 
teresting change, Midwest preferred. B-219-W. 

AN, 39, married, Desires administrative position 
in university library, Midwest preferred. 12 years uni- 
versity library experience, 3 as head of technical serv- 
as Present salary above $8000. Write Box 

CATALOGER. BLS from ALA-accredited school. 5 
years’ experience. Energetic, healthy, mature woman.’ 
Desires position in private secondary school, junior 
college, small college, or hospital. Conn., R.I., Mass. 
(preferably within Boston MTA area). Write B-225-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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The AMERICANA ‘is.recognized ior high school student and the most 
by librarians and teachers as the advanced scholar. 

modern American- encyclopedia, 30 volumes. 59,000 articles. : 7) 
world-wide in scope. Its accuracy, 15,500 illustrations. iY, di Vi Al 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


t 


Helps Form the Future 


It is extremely gratifying that the universal acceptance of the World 
Book Encyclopedia has made possible expansion into other impertant 
areas of educational influence to help broaden the field of assistance 
to students. 

World Book Year Book, for example, does more than help keep the 
encyclopedia up to date. It reflects the times, with special reports on 
vital issues and annual assessments of World and National Affairs, 
Business, Science, The Arts, Edu@ation, and Sports, written by out- 
standing commentators in their fields. 

World Book in Braille (145 volumes) is a monumental non-profit 
achievement produced for the benefit of the blind... the only encyclo- 
pedia developed for this vital area...and now in every major institu- 
tion serving the blind. The World Book Year Book is also now 
available in Braille. 
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REINFORCED 
BINDINGS 


Ask yourself this question. 
How can | get the most value when | buy books? 


The answer, of course, is quite simple as most experienced librarians 
can testify . . . Ignore all the fancy claims. Find out if Library Binding in 
advertising actually means Library Binding as defined in the Standards of 
the Library Binding Institute. 


There's one way to be sure of getting genuine Library Binding which 
will give you the most circulation per dollar. Buy "Bound-to-Stay-Bound" 
Prebound Books. They not only meet all of the specifications found in the 
L.B.1. Standards butin some respects exceed these specifications. Our 40 years 
< UiBkape~. Of experience and the use of most modern equipment and certified 

iO materials are your guarantees of quality and performance. 
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‘‘Bound-to-Stay-Bound'' Prebound Books — there are al- 
most 20,000 popular titles —~ will best serve you and 
your library. Send for catalogs today. 


NEW ME THOS of Fincty he 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND. TO.4TAY- BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACK S@YNVELE, HUNS 
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Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago H. Second -class 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, 1879, Acceptance for mailing st a 
special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1163, amended February B, 1925, 
suthorized on July 8, 1918. 


Subscription price $6.00 a vear, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 7a¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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the ORIGINAL vinyl coated self - adhering 
cloth tape for fast, effective book backing 


... pioneered by Dello FIELD-TESTED AND PROVED 


FOR OVER 5 YEARS 


Fastape is the original tried and proven cloth STRONGER — 

book backing tape. It never gets sticky in hot, MORE DURABLE 
muggy summer weather... either on the roll 

when stored away, or on the book! Repaired KNOWN AND USED 


books will not stick together on the shelf. THE WORLD OVER 


Fastape is easy to handle — does a clean repair VINYL COATED, 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 


job. Ask the librarian who has used Fastape COLORED CLOTH 

... you'll find it the reliable answer to effective 

book backing. Buy the original vinyl coated tape 12 BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 

... buy Demco Fastape! . 5 DIFFERENT WIDTHS 
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Box 1488, Madison, Wis. Box 852, Fresno, Calif. YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


» Box 4231, Hamden , Conn. TO LIBRARIES 










articles — 


on medicine and disease... 
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Now in Compton’s! 


50 new 


all written and edited 
for young readers! 


You know that there is probably more poor 
information (and poorly presented informa- 
tion) about medicine and disease available to 
young people than any other subject you can 
name. That’s why you'll be glad to know that 
Compton’s now offers a wealth of top ma- 
terial, written by top medical scientists and 
especially edited for children and young 
people. With the material already in the set, 
no other home and school encyclopedia can 
match Compton's convenient arrangement of 
detailed, up-to-date information on health, 
medicine and disease. 

This vast, new coverage of medicine and 
disease is just another reason why Compton’s 
is the most useful encyclopedia for schools 
and libraries. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building—Chicago 10, Illinois 
In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd. 
207 Queens Quay West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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FIRST IN QUALITY 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers October 1962 
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UA BULLETIN 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 





ARTICLES 


795 Books for the Blind, Howard Haycrajt 
803 Libraries Are for Books, Mary-Peale Schofield 





OCTOBER COVER 


806 Obscenity and the Law, Robert C. McClure 
Robert Bray, chief, Division 


for the Blind, The Library of 814 The Program of the ALA Publishing Department, 
Congress (left), talks over Pauline J. Love 

some of the details of the lead 818 Standards—Criteria for Service or Goals for the Future? 
article in this issue with Margaret E. Monroe 

Howard Haycraft, president of l 

The H. W. Wilson Company, 821 The Paperback and the College Bookstore, Robert Marshall 
in the ALA ofice area during 829 Oklahoma Libraries on TV, Elizabeth Y. Price 
the Miami Beach Conference. 


833 Needed: An Open End Career Policy, Robert Vosper 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 836 Preferred Practices in the Publication of Book Catalogs 
journal of the American Library , 
Association and also publishes 838 Some Library Adhesives—A Laboratory Evaluation of 
material of general interest to li- P.V.A.’s, Gladys T. Piez 


brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement DEPARTMENTS 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 770 Bulletin Board 


brary Association. 


773 Free for All 
Membership in ALA sis open to 


any person, library, or organiza- 777 Editorial 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 781 Memo to Members 
formation write to the Member- 785 Intellectual Freedom 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
| headquarters. 790 Washington Report 
The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 845 News from the Divisions 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 849 Classified Advertisements 
Samray Smith EDITOR 
Alphonse F. Trezza ACTING EDITOR ® 
C. J. Hoy ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Montylou Wilson PUBLICATIONS ASSISTANT 
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the history 
captured for young people in... 


| Enchantment of America 


DAN ga reentrant! 





Here is a dramatic series on the development of the 
land, the people, the history of our society. An inclu- 
sive supplement to classroom social studies that will 
intensify young people's interest in our nation’s growth. 
Students are exposed to a broad time span — from 
geological formation to conditions today. 


Lavishly illustrated, brilliantly written and including 
tools for further study, activities, research. A broad, 
rich blend of our heritage that is a delight to read. 


Eight regional books with colorful maps and specific 
information on each state: 


| HIGH COUNTRY SEA AND SUNSHINE 

| PACIFIC SHORES PANORAMIC PLAINS 
GULF LANDS AND CENTRAL SOUTH © NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY 
LAKES, HILLS AND PRAIRIES HILLS AND HARBORS 


Educational Consultant: Marilyn M. Spore, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Enchantment Books are bound in reinforced cloth with 
full-color cavers and jackets. Reading level 4; interest 
level 4 and up. Each book 96 pp., 8’ x 9". $3.50 list 
each; $2.63 net to schools, libraries, Set of 8 $21.00 
net, All prices postpaid. 


TEACHER’S GUIDE FREE 


with complete set or 10 assorted titles. 
Regular $2.00 list, $1.50 net. 


Comprehensive material on activities 
for groups or individuals. Information 
4 «|| and inspiration for teachers to enrich 
> i| and integrate teaching objectives. 
Send For Examination Copy Now 


for evaluation and adoption 
for your curriculum. 





Write to 


* Childrens Press, Inc. 


jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Hlincis 








Myrl Ricking, chief of 
in-service training and 
personnel control at 
the Milwaukee Public 
Library, becomes di- 
rector of the new ALA 
Office for Recruitment 
on October 15. She 
has been chairman of 
the ALA Recruiting 
Committee since 
1957. This project 
was chosen by ALA to 
receive the Sebi annual World Book Encyclo- 
pedia—ALA Goals Award. 


* 





Meindert DeJong has been named winner of the 
Hans Christian Andersen International Children’s 
Book Medal for 1962. Winner of the 1958 
Aurianne Award for Along Came a Dog and the 
1954 Newbery Medal for Wheel on the School 
(both Harper and Row), DeJong was submitted 
as a candidate by the Book Evaluation Commit- 
tee of the Children’s Services Division. Of the 
four winners since 1957 when the award was 
initiated, DeJong is the first American. 


* 


Kathleen Molz, public 
relations officer at the 
Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, will become 
editor of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin in 
January. John Wake- 
man, the present edi- 
tor, has resigned to 
return to England (he 
is British), and will 
continue to do free- 
lance writing for the 


H. W. Wilson Co. 





* 
A Labor—-Library Workshop will be held Novem- 


ber 15-17 at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


N.J. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, formerly labor educa- 
tion specialist of the New York Public Library, 
is director; the Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice and the Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations of the university are cosponsors, For in- 
formation write to Herbert A. Levine, chairman 
of the labor program of the institute. ” 00s 
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Picture Books 
TWENTY-TWO LITTLE CATS 


By Gina Ruckx-Paugover. Dus. in four colors by Eva 
Houratu, A boy’s idea for helping the little cats makes 
a charming, cheerful story. Ages 4-8. 7% x 9%. 32 
pages. August. $2.75 


THE TWO OLD BACHELORS 


By Epwarp Lear. Illus. in three colors by PAUL 
GaLponeE, “The drawings capture the delicious humor 
of the verse.”~HELEN MASTEN, specialist in children’s 
literature. Ages 5-9, 6% x 9%. 32 pages. August. 


$2.50 % 
Middle Group 
ELECTRICITY AND HOW WE USE IT 


By Tinur S. Prine and Josee Levine. Illus. in two 
colors by BERNICE Myers. A new edition in the author’s 
successful science series. Experiments. Ages 7-11. 6% x 
8%. 48 pages. September. $2.50 st: 


WHO LIVES AT THE SEASHORE? 
Animal Life Along the Shore 


By GLENN O. Bioveu. Illus. in three colors by JEANNE 
Benpick, Includes tides and plants. A new science- 
nature book. Ages 6-10. 744 x 9%. 48 pages. September. 


$2.95 st 
WHITECAP’S SONG 


By JOCELYN ARUNDEL. lus. by Westey Dennis. The 
story of a_half-wild mare and a boy who loves music — 
set in the Bahamas. Ages 8-12. 6 x 9. 128 pages. Goose 

' 2.95% 
e 


DANNY DUNN AND THE HEAT RAY 


By Jay WiLiams and RAYMOND ABRASHKIN. Illus. by 
OWEN KAMPEN. Danny’s adventures with a laser (or 
heat ray). Ages 8-12. 534 x 8. 144 pages. August, $2.95 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR 
YOUNG CHAMPIONS 


By Ropserr J. Anronaccr and Jene Barr. Ilus. by 
CHARLES GEER. Exercises, games, drills and home-built 
equipmen:. Ages 10 up. 6% x 8%. 160 pages. oar: 


95% 
THE WHITE WALL 


By Eric Hovucrron. Illus. by Ros Jacoves. A boy 
shares the adventures of Hannibal’s famous march across 
the Alps. Ages 8-12. 120 pages. 5% x 8. TEMES zg 


JEMAL OF THE HILL COUNTRY 


By MunwL Zann. Illus. by P. A. Hurcnuison, A young 
Israelite’s desperate search for an older brother, enslaved 
by the Romans. Ages 10 up. 5% x 8. 160 pages. 
September. $2.75 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
COMMUNISM — AND WHY 


Prepared by the editors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES in 
consultation with leading experts on Soviet affairs. 

Young Adult Edition. 192 pages. October. -$2.95 
Junior Edition, Ages 10 up. 128 pages. October, $2.50- 


POINT TO THE STARS 


By Joseren Maron JosePH and Sanan Lee LIPPINCOTT, 
Illus. with photographs and line drawings. Unique direc- 
tions show how to identify stars, planets, and artificial 
satellites. Ages 10 up. 744 x 9%. 112 pages, Octobar, 


Teenagers 


THE ELECTRICAL GENIUS OF 


LIBERTY HALL: Charles Proteus Steinmetz 


By Frovp MILLER. Foreword by CuyvpE WAGONER. Illus. 
with a gallery of photographs. The biography of a bril- 
liant mathematician and electrical engineer. 5% x 8. 
128 pages. October. $3.00 


FREE MEN MUST STAND 


The American War of Independence 


By Eric WoLuEeNcortr BARNES. Illus. by W. N, WILSON. 
A companion volume to The War Between the States. 
65 x 93,. 160 pages. October. $3.50 x: 


TURN AROUND TWICE 


By ELISABETH OGLIVÆŒÆ. Burnley Wilder wins an island 
and finds mystery as well as romance. 5% x 8, 160 pages. 
September. $3.25 


ASTRONOMY IN ACTION 


By Rosear S. Ricwarpson. Illus, with a gallery of pho- 
tographs, and with line drawings by Gustav ScHROTTER, 
Life inside an observatory, by a famous astronomer. 53 
x 8, 160 pages. October. $3.95 


SO NEAR THE HEART 


By AMELIA ELIZABETH WaLpeNn. The author of When 
Love Spz2aks tells the story of a talented young actress 
at Stratford. 53g x 8. 192 pages, October. $3.50 


MOLECULES TODAY AND TOMORROW 


By MARGARET O. Hype, author of Animal Clocks and 
Compasses (winner of the 1961 Edison Foundation 
Award}. Includes DNA molecules. Experiments. 53 x 8. 
160 pages. October. $3.00 


EXPLORING THE FOREST 


By Joun and Jane Greverus Penny. Illus. by STEPHEN 
Krart. Journeys through the forests of America. A com- 
panion volume to Exploring the River and Exploring the 
Seacoast. 554 x 8. 192 pages. September. $3.50 


x Special library edition available. Prices and nublication dates tentative. 
Send for illustrated catalog. Recommended science and social science lists available. 





ORDER with CONFIDENCE | 


-From Me luri 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1844 


« Complete Book Stock 


® Fully Experienced Staff to 
Handle Your Orders 


e Centrally Located Warehouse . 
in Downtown Chicago 


+ Prebinding Service 
e Liberal Discounts 
e Free Catalogs Available 


èe Unmatched Experience 
in Book Selling 


titil E 





HOME OFFICE: A. C. McCLURG & CO. 





333 E. ONTARIO ST. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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In Support of Merit Ratings 


The British merit plan, as I observed it visiting 
libraries in Britain last summer, deserves the 
emphasis which Robert D. Franklin has given it 
in his brief discussion in the July-August “Free 
for All.” Our much-abused and _ too-often-com- 
mended multidiverse systems might well be re- 
examined. Both the recruiter and the adminis- 
trator are deprived of optimal opportunities þe- 
cause of the very little factual guidance which 
is given them. Faulty evaluation of an individ- 
ual’s potential and effectiveness, whether for 
occupational guidance, prestige, or salary, would 
seldom exist if a total measurement including 
national classification oz all applicants and work- 
ers were available. Quality people might then be 
recruited and trained, after which they could be 
employed at a satisfactcry base salary with merit 
increases and advancements. Such a system has 
high motivational value, and less often one might 
see the librarian who is assessed on quantity of 
assignments and voluntary duties rather than on 
the quality of her work. 

SHIRLEY FUGATE AGEE 

Del Mar College Library 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


It seems to me this idea has considerable merit. 
Even though it would require a considerable 
amount of work to get an equitable examination 
together at the start, it appears something along 
this line ought to be tried. 

The examination could be voluntary, it could 
be open to all, and it could cover all phases of 
library work from administration to charging out 
books. It might help to break down some of the 
stratigraphic thinking that places clericals, non- 
professionals, and professionals in tightly closed 
categories. It might help, too, in pointing out 
that library school graduates are not auto- 
matically library administrators, and that a sin- 
cerely interested clerical worker may be far 
more valuable to a library than someone with a 
degree. 

Frank B. WELLS 





YOU 


ENGLISH WORDS 


By JOHN MOORE. “Permit us to 
recommend highly and without 
reservation whatever You English 
Words, which is as delightful a 
book for browsing or studying or 
reading from cover to cover as 
we've come across in many a long 
day.”— Chicago Tribune. “A lively 
and readable book about the his- 
tory of words in the English lan- 
guage. —Virginia Kirkus. “Mr. 
Moore’s book about English words 
is full of delights and surprises... 
gives pleasure in itself, and leads 
to more pleasure, since it irresist- 
ibly persuades the reader to do his 
own exploring through the dic- 
tionary’s pages.” — N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.75 


THE 
RELUCTANT 
QUEEN 


Ey MOLLY COSTAIN HAYCRAFT. 
“A rousing tale of 16th-Century 
England and France. Recom- 
mended to adults, both young and 
otherwise.” — Library Journal. “An 
excellent historical novel by the 
daughter of historical novelist 
Thomas B. Costain.”— Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. “Suitable for readers 
of all ages” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

$4.50 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Good Books Since 1792 
Philadelphia and New York 


Clark University Library, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
eee 
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New Microfilm publications .. . 


“PERIODICALS = 


_ Current Subscription —1961 year ........ eee $22.00 
77 Years of Back Files 





Journalist .......... see sates 1884-1893 66.00 


Fourth Estate .............. 1894-190] 44,00 
Editor & Publisher ........... 1901-1920 214.00 
. Editor & Publisher ........... 1921-1930 233.00 
Editor & Publisher ........... 1931-1940 233.00 
Editor & Publisher ..2........ 1941-1950 285.00 
Editor & Publisher ........... 1951-1960 -© 285.00 


{Market Guide, International Year Book 
and Syndicate Directory included with 
all Editor & Publisher microfilm) 


iii aia NEU TSCHE RUNDSCHAU 
1874-1905 350.00 


Inne CONFEDERATE VETERAN 
1893-1932 . 125.00 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
1842-1905 850.00 





. 


NEWSPAPERS 


PHILADELPHIA ‘AURORA and General. Advertiser 
1791-1810 270.00 


BURLINGTON (lowa) SATURDAY EVENING POST 
7 . 1882- 1933 300.00 - 








ma Â LB ANY an , 
- 4813-1865 1,175.00 


Now Available . . . ' MICROPUBLISHING DIVISION of 


Listing of current Russian News- 


d Periodical A 
‘microfilm... Write for free * MICRO PHOTO INC. 
a | 1700 SHAW AVENUE, CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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“After being exposed to catnip, cats, in the main, go 
quietly berserk until they are completely exhausted 
quips Eric Gurney in HOW TO LIVE WITH A CALCULATING CAT. 
With masterful strokes of pen and brush, author-illustrator 

Gurney conjures up a lively tale of cats as seen through 

the ages: 128 pages of cats on a rampage. Ready. $3.95 







i Reminiscing on the beloved songs of our childhood, 
Tennessee Ernie Ford presents, with words and music, 
TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD’S FAVORITE HYMNS. He introduces each 
selection with personal observations and tells how and why 
ezch hymn came to mean so much to him. November 00 pp. $3.95 


GARY PLAYER’S GOLF SECRETS by the Masters, British Open 
and PGA Champion, Gary Player. Gary really has a flair 

for new ideas and tips on how to play golf tc win. 

He carefully explains his expert methods of perfecting 

fundamentals, making tricky shots and keeping in shape- 

all in the very readable style of a champion. Ready. 192 pp. $4.95 


Pulitzer Prize winning Washington Star reporter Miriam Ottenberg 
tells how the American citizen is protected in her exciting book 
THE FEDERAL INVESTIGATORS. 

Foreword by Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, 

Inside story of the federal government's constant battle eeu 
nationwide crime and corruption. Ready. 352 pp. $5.95 


An exciting look at THE SPACE INDUSTRY: America’s Newest Giant 
by the Editors of Fortune takes us on the greatest adventure 

in history. From Cape Canaveral, Huntsville, Los Angeles, 

rapidly expanding horizons beckon us on to the moon and 

beyond. Industry, government and science are graphically portrayed 

meeting the challenge of the future. Ready. 256 pp. $4.95 


THE far-out, outsized hit of the season: 

HOW TO PLAY GOLF IN THE LOW 120’s by Stephen Baker, 
the quicksilver-wit author of How To Live With A Neurotic Dog. 
Baker's satire follows a marvelous cast of characters as they 
whittle down that old score—from 125 to 124—fram 124 to 123— 
all hilariously photographed by inventive Howard Zieff. 

Ready. 96 pp. 954 x12% $34.95 


DEADLINES AND MONKEYSHINES: 

The Fabled World of Chicago Journalism 

by John J, McPhaul, distinguished member of the old F ront Page gang. 
“The rich, ripe fruit of Chicago journalism” (from the prairie 

days to today’ s final editions) “is exhibited on the pages 

of this anecdotal history . . . catches at the reader’s interest at once 

and does not let until the history of Chicago journalism 

has been retraced...° PW. Ready. 304 pp. $5.95 


ele and approval copies available from 


a P rentice-Hall, Inc, LIBRARY DIVISION 
P.O. BOX 509A ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 
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As a librarian you hear this question every day. It’s a symbol! of the trust. 
placed in you by the reading public. m You belong to a great profession, Like 
doctors and lawyers, you are consulted and trusted. m And as a gocd librarian, 
like any good professional, you know the tastes and interests of the person 
seeking your advice. w You help to shape the reading habits and attitudes 
of the American public. Librarians make a major contribution to our greatest 
natural resource—an alert, informed citizenry. m We’re proud to have played 
a part in your work for more than 85 years. 


LIBRARY BUREAU the oldest and only full- line library supplier 


and consultant 


Moenington. Pand Orrice SYaTems ` l © 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION * 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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REACHING PROFESSIONAL MATURITY 


by Sarah L. Wallace 


You receive a salary increase because trustees, 
studying national standards, find that your an- 
nual salary does not compare favorably with 
those of similar librarians. 

Your city fathers look critically at the stand- 
ards for school libraries and agree with you 
that you need a substantial budget increase to 
meet them. . 

You win an award in your community for 
outstanding work in promoting understanding 
through your “Richer by Asia” program. 

Cut off from the large publishing and mar- 
keting centers, you obtain valuable assistance 
from The Booklist in selecting materials for 
your collections. 

You order an improved piece of equipment 
and marvel at its adaptability to your particu- 
lar needs until you read an article telling you 
that it was the result of study by ALA’s Library 
Technology Project. 

You discover several leaflets describing 
briefly the elements of a good exhibit, a good 
news story, or publication, and put the informa- 
tion to work immediately in your own program. 

You would like to organize a Friends of the 
Library group and you find a leaflet and then 
a manual telling you how to begin. 

Your favorite businessman patron thinks 


you are wonderful because, when he tells you ` 


he’d like to “catch up on space,” you produce 
a little yellow pamphlet from the Reading for 
an Age of Change series, giving him a basic in- 
troduction and a reading list. 

You are a librarian and you are profiting 
day after day in hidden ways from the work of 
the American Library Association. 

You never ask what your professional asso- 
ciation does for you. You know, because day 


© Miss Wallace, public relations officer of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, has three books on 
the ALA list: Promotion Ideas for Public Li, 
braries (1953), Patrons Are People (2d ed., 
1956), and Friends of the Library: Organizations 
and Activities, just published. 


after day you are making use of the many helps 
that come from the association. 

No one who has chosen to spend his life in 
a profession asks what his association does for 
him; he is too busy doing for his profession 
and for that association. 

A boy sees what a job will bring him in 
riches and fame and glory. A man sees what it 
does for others. Youth takes; maturity gives. 

Through the pages of the ALA Bulletin one 
speaks to the truly professional. Yet, perhaps 
the reason that there are so many boys in the 
library world comes from the fact that we have 
expected professional maturity where it is not. 
To the professionally mature, then, falls an- 
other task—helping the boys come of age, as 
librarians of another generation helped them. | 

Then will the library profession come of age 
as well. Participation in professional activities 
is one way to professional maturity. Through 
a strong, healthy, wise association, librarians 
will take their place among the other profes- 
sions. eee 





1963 MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Billing for 1963 membership dues will begin 
in October. In Mr. Clift’s “Memo to Members” 
page in the September ALA Bulletin he called 
attention to the fact that conversion of ALA 
membership records to IBM has brought about 
the development of new billing forms. 

In the past each member has received four- 
teen slips plus a sheet of information and in- 
struction. Future billings will contain one form, 
in duplicate, and the information and instruc- 
tion sheet. The card form will be used to re- 
cord each member’s name, position, and mail- 
ing address (as they will later appear in the 
Membership Directory) as well as the divisions 
and sections he elects to join. The duplicate is 
provided for the member to retain in his per- 
sonal files. ALA will return to the member only 
his membership card. 

The instruction sheet will contain the sched- 
ule of membership dues, a list and brief de- 
scription of each of the divisions, and instruc- 
tions for filling out the card form. 

There is a limit to the amount of informa- 
tion that can be accommodated in an IBM card. 
We have tried to design this card carefully to 
include as much information as possible in the 
space available. We hope you will not find it 
difficult to use and will welcome your questions 
and suggestions. 


TTI 





THE SNOWY DAY 
Story and Pictures 
by EZRA JACK KEATS 


Small Peter saves a snowball “for tomor- 
row” in a most enchanting book with pic- 
tures in full color. Ages 3-6 $3 004 


THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 
Auther Unknown 
INustrated by William Péne du Bois 


The classic tale in rollicking verse with 
brand-new pictures in full color. 
Ages 3-6- $2.50 


EL CUENTO DE FERDINANDO 
By MUNRO LEAF 

Illustrated by Robert Lawson 
Translated by Pura Belpré 


Gay as ever, in Spanish. The Story of 
Ferdinand, the bull who chose flower- 
smelling to fighting. All ages $2.00 


YOUNGEST ONE 
Story and Pictures by TARO YASHIMA 


The special charm of childhood shines in nea% 
full-color pictures as a shy little boy finds ~% 
a new friend. Ages 3-6 $2.75 






me 4, 


A FUNNY PLACE TO LIVE 

By ROBERT BURCH 

INlustrated by William Lohse ` 

Two children find that any place—a nest, 


a burrow, or even a house—is fine, if it’s 
home to you. Ages 3-6 $2.50 


MY GARDEN GROWS 
Story and Pictures 

by ALDREN A. WATSON 
A child’s day-by-day joy in watching his 
‘plants grow. Views below soil and oie 
in spring-fresh color. Ages 3-6 $2.50 










THE: GLORIOUS 
CHRISTMAS SOUP PARTÝ 
Story and Pictures by LINDA HALE 


All the animals agreed it was most won- 
derful soup—perfectly nee, hi joy 
and Christmas spirit, Ages 4-7 $1.75 | 










LITTLE OLD BEAR 
Story and Pictures 
by HILDA VAN STOCKUM 


A discarded and bedraggled teddy bear 
finds a new home and gives “great joy in 
his old age.” bi 4-7 $1.75 


THE DESERT PEOPLE 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Illustrated by Allan Houser 


‘Rhythmic prose about an Indian boy’s 
Ža life on the great desert—his home, ani- 
” mals, and customs. Ages 6-10 $3.00 









FOREST FOLK 
By MARY and CONRAD BUFF 
Mlustrated by Conrad Buff 


` Dash, the buck of Dash and Dart, be- 
comes Old Horn’s successor in an exciting 
story of forest life.. 


THE FISHING RIVER 
Written and Ilustrated 
by EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 


Two boys go with Grandpa to learn trout 
fishing and incidentaily learn of animal 
life and conservation. Ages 6-10 $2.50 


SILVER FROM THE SEA. 
By RUTH TOOZE 
lilustrated by Kurt Wiese 


A young native boy’s delight i in following 
the old fishing trade of his forefathers in 
Vietnam. Ages 7-10 $2.75 


THE DOLLS’ HOUSE. 
By RUMER GODDEN 
illustrated by Tasha Tudor 


The old favorite about a Victorian doll 
amily, now in a new edition with pic- 
tures in full color. Ages 7-11 $2.75 


LAZY TINKA 
Story and Pictures by KATE SEREDY 
In the best folk-tale tradition, Tinka is 


sent into the forest and emerges a v i 


and chastened giri, Ages 7-11 $2.75 


Ages 6-10. $3.00 


A folder giving titles and net.prices of books in Viking Library Binding ís available 
_ on request. Also free 164-page illustrated catalogue of all Viking Junior Books. 
THE VIKING PRESS e 625 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N.Y. 
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THREE STRONG WOMEN: 
A Tall Tale from Japan 

By CLAUS STAMM 

Hlustrated by Kazue Mizumura 


Daughter, Mother, and eyen Grandma 
teach a conceited athlete a thing or two 
about wrestling. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE CHILDREN OF 
NOISY VILLAGE 

By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Hlustrated by Hon Wikland 


With all the wisdom of childhood, Lisa 
tells of her adventures with five other 
high-spirited children. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


CATHIE AND THE PADDY BOY aih 


Written and Illustrated 

by NORA TULLY MacALVAY 
The authentic background is Scotland in 
the 1880s as Cathie befriends Shames, an 
Irish stowaway orphan. Ages 8-12 $3.00 


DESMOND THE 

DOG DETECTIVE 

By HERBERT BEST ‘ 
Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 
Rib-tickling fun with Desmond, dog-of- 
all-breeds, and his master, Gus, as they 


capture a gang of robbers. 
Ages 9-12 $2.50 


+, 


+ 
MISCHIEVOUS MEG 
By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Ilustrated by Janina Domanska 
Madcap hijinks in Sweden with Meg and 
her younger sister Betsy. By the creator of 
Pippi Longstocking. Ages §-12 $2.75 


A BLACK BEAR’S STORY 

By EMIL LIERS 

Illustrated by Ray Sherin 

How a wise mother black bear in the 
North Woods of Minnesota rears her two 
cubs to independence. Ages 9-12 $3.00 


THE CAT AND ‘MRS. CARY 
By DORIS GATES : 
Illustrated by Peggy Bacon a 
The cat talked, but only Mrs. Cary could 
understand. And he proved himself invalu- 
able in solving a mystery! 

Ages 9-12 $3.00 
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THE TWO WORLDS OF 
DAVY BLOUNT 

By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Hlustrated by Corydon Bell 


North Carolina’s Cape Hatteras or, the 
Blue Ridge Mountains? Davy’s decision 
will please every young reader. 


Ages 9-12 $3.00 
MELISSA 


By INA B. FORBUS 
Hlustrated by Sue Felt 


Melissa’s interest and talent in music and 
a lucky accident help her become a real 
part of her new family. Ages 9-12 $3.00 


BURT DOW Deep-Water Man 
Story and Pictures 
by ROBERT McCLOSKEY 


Burt Dow becomes the first Jonah in 

Maine history when a whale gives him 

refuge in exchange for a unique favor. 
ages $3.50 


I WILL ADVENTURE 

By ELIZABETH JANET GRAY 

Hlustrated by Corydon Bell 

A boy’s exciting story with rich detail of 
city and country family life in the Eng- 
land of Shakespeare. Ages 10-14 $4.00 


THUNDER IN HIS MOCCASINS 
By DALE WHITE 
INustrated by Charles Geer 


A colorful story of Kansas in 1874. The 
“romance” of buffalé hunts and Indian 
fights come brilliantly alive. 

Ages 10-14 $3.25 


BIG JOHN’S SECRET 
By ELEANORE M. JEWETT 
Illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman 


Vivid background of the thirteenth cen- 
tury as a boy, determined to avenge his 
father, goes on a Crusade. 

Ages 12-15 $3,25 


CAMBODIA: Land of Contrasts 
By RUTH TOOZE 

Hlustrated with Photographs 

A sympathetic and vivid picture of a tiny 
country faced with the task of making a 


place in the modern world. 
Jr. HS.-up $4.50 


WITCH OF THE GLENS 
By SALLY WATSON 
IHustrated by Barbara Werner 


A rebellious young gypsy yearns to have 

the power of a witch but changes her 

mind when she meets the kind gentry. 
H.S. age "83.50 


KAIULANI: Crown Princess 

of Hawaii 

By NANCY WEBB and 

JEAN FRANCIS WEBB 

An engaging biography of the Hawaiian 
Crown Princess who led her people into 


peaceful acceptance of democracy. 
H.S. age $4.50 


MATHEMATICS IN 

YOUR WORLD 

By K. W. MENNINGER 

Illustrated by Wolfgang Menninger 


The power and pleasure of mathematical 
thinking are shown with wit and ingenuity 
in anecdotes and puzzles. H.S.age $5.00 


FUN READING 
FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


. America’s leading young singing star counsels young 
people and helps with their problems, hopes and dreams in 
FOR EVERY YOUNG HEART: Connie Francis 
Talks to Teenagers. Parents will applaud her sound 
advice. All young people will want to read a copy 

of this book. Ready 192 pp. $2.95 





J 
The inside story of professional football by Bobby Layne, the 
flamboyant, controversial quarterback of the Pittsburgh Steelers who 
quarterbacked the Detroit Lions to three football championships. 
ALWAYS ON SUNDAY is full of action photos. Bob Drum, sports writer 
for the Pittsburgh Press,is co-author. Ready 160 pp. $3.95 


EXPLORING THE SECRETS OF THE SEA by William J. Cromie 
is an exciting saga of man’s explorations of the sea from 
oceanographic expeditions in 1876 to explorations during the 
International Geophysical Year 1957-58. Illustrations 

by George Geygan. November 320 pp. $4.95 


THE JOHN ROBERT POWERS WAY TO TEENAGE BEAUTY, 
CHARM, AND POPULARITY tells how beauties are made, not born. 
John Robert Powers and Susan Partington give all the answers, 

from good grooming to acquiring self-confidence. Tested methods that 
models use are streamlined for the teen-ager. Line illustrations by 
Sally Barth. Ready 160 pp. $3.95 


A complete picture of INDIA: The Country and Its Traditions 
by Jean Filliozat reveals the country, its contrast and 

diversity. A foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru stresses the importance 
of democracy in India and the key role his country plays 

in world politics. Maps and 260 photographs appeal to the arm-chair 
traveler in all of us. Ready 269 pp. $15.00 


Michael Girsdansky, professional translator and irterpreter, 

tells a fascinating story about the major tongues of the world in 

' THE ADVENTURE OF LANGUAGE. This is a stimulating 
tale of our own and other languages, written and oral, by a brilliant 
linguist. November 288 pp. $5.95 


Of special interest to nature lovers is the presentation of 

a majestic and fascinating region of our country. 
BECKONING DESERT by Edward Maddin Ainsworth captures 
all the lore and legend of the Southern California Basin. 
Illustrations by Bill Bender. November 288 pp. $5.95 


Catalog and approval copies available from 


P rentice-Hall, [nc. usrary pivision 
P. O. BOX 300D ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 
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in August Montana State College conferred an honorary Doctor of 


Letters Degree on Mrs. Alma Smith Jacabs, librarian, Public 
Library, Great Falls, Montana. The citation read in part ''For 
outstanding Leadership in your profession...for unusual per- 
ception which has made you aware of the needs of your community 
and state, and for your vision and ability which have enabled 
you to provide new and useful patterns of library service... 
for your quiet but effective work in the field of civil rights 
leading to appointment to the Montana Advisory Committee of the 
United States Civil Rights Commission...'' Mrs. Jacobs is cur- 
rently an ALA Councilor at Large and is a past president of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association. The whole profession 
will rejoice in this richly deserved honor conferred on Mrs. 
Jacobs. 


It is a pleasure to announce the appointment of Miss Myr] Ricking 


as Director of the new ALA Office for Recruitment. Miss 
Ricking, who is currently Chief of In-Service Training and 
Personnel at the Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Library will join the 
ALA staff on October 15th. She has been chairman of the ALA 
Library Administration Division Recruiting Committee since 
1957. The Office for Recruitment was made possible by the 
World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals Award established by Field 
Enterprises Educational Corporation of Chicago. 


The Chicago Conference Program Subcommittee held its first meet- 


ing in Chicago September 14-15 to do the initial planning for 


the “Conference Within a Conference"! referred to by President 
Bryan in his inaugural address. Information on the scope and 
length -of this special program will be available soon. 


Alphonse F. Trezza, ALA Associate Executive Director, will serve 


as Acting Editor of the ALA Bulletin during the next three 
months while Samray Smith. is on leave. 


er a a “tay ENDA “\ 


° (Mrs.).Grace T. Stevenson 
Deputy Executive Director 


September, 1962 
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& MULTI-COPY PRINTED FORMS ® 


KNOW HOW 


BUSY YOU ARE IN 
YOUR LIBRARY, 


WHICH 


IS YOUR ® 





Be A four letter word if there ever was 
one, but not as basic as most. To help 
-= simplify library work, Bro-Dart does its 
best to streamline and organize even the 
smallest details in your- busy. days. _ 
Take our Multiple Copy Book Order 
Form for an example. As the result of con- 
sultations with librarians, book jobbers 
and forms designers, it’s a brand new six- 
part form with information set up more 
efficiently than any form now in use. 
Typing and ordering are simplified. 
And our Interlibrary Loan Form along 


Gro Pat INDUSTRIES 


Library supplies « Bro-Dart Books, Inc. « Library 
furniture = Alanar Book Processing Center, Inc.» 
pi charging sia a" Unidoc use Inc. 


ARADISE 


Erasmus, 1465—1536 


ee 


yAV, 
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A : 





with the recently introduced Interlibrary 
Photoduplication Order Form (how about 
that, Erasmus) are models of clarity. They 
are complete with carbon inserts so all 
necessary duplicates may be typed at once 

. and they .conform with. the basic 
requirements of other libraries, sO every- 
body’s happy. 

Paradise? Well, almost. Certainly Bro- . 
Dart can supply your, library with all the 
best in multiple request forms. Each of 
you, however, must find your own Adam 
or Eve. 


Dept. 687C, 56 Earl St., Nensi 14, NJ. 
1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
o Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

* 520 pa Street, West, Toronto 2B, A 
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M LISTENIN NG 


MUST BE Eaa SLR 
“LISTENING” i is just one of the many Jean articles in the 
newest edition of the American Educator Encyclopedia whose 
guided use can be of lifetime importance to every boy or girl. 

Studies show that we listen three times as much as we read and 
that effective listening does not come naturally but must be 
learned. This article on “LISTENING” by Professor Ralph G. 
Nichols, Chairman of the Department of Rhetoric, University of 
Minnesota, gives alert educators and librarians a new and powerful 
tool a teaching and learning efficiency. 





Learning to Listen ... Listening to Learn 


A reprint of this entire section from the American Educator 
Encyclopedia, entitled TEN GUIDES TO GOOD LISTENING, 
is available to teachers and librarians upon request. 





Tested and Produced by 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
+ 
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You won't find all the answers, 


but you will find a number 
of good ones in... 


FILMS FOR LIBRARIES 


Selected by a subcommittee of ALA’s Audio-Visual 
Commiitee 


This highly selective, annotated listing of more than 
400 of the best available 16mm films covers a wide 
variety of subjects for all age levels. Complete buy- 
ing information and age or specific group use given 
for each title. A detailed subject index and directory 
of distributors add to its usefulness. 


Just published. Paper. .........0..0. 00200. $1.75 


AMERICAN LIBRARY RESOURCES 
A Bibliographical Guide, 
Supplement 1950-1961 


Robert B. Downs 


Lists and annotates nearly 3000 bibliographical find- 
ing aids: printed library catalogs, union lists of 
books and periodicals, descriptions of special collec- 
tions, surveys of library holdings, calendars of ar- 
chives and manuscripts, selected library reports, and 
a number of unpublished manuscripts. 


Ready this month. Cloth. .......0.0. cee aeee $9.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY RESOURCES 
A Bibliographical Guide 


Robert B. Downs 
The basic volume covering the period 1875-1950. 
TA EE eee ee «a. $7.00 


Back in print. 


LANGUAGE OF THE FOREIGN BROOK 
TRADE: Abbreviations, Terms, Phrases, 
2d edition 


Jerrold Orne 


Expanded and revised to reflect current usage, this 
new edition gives clear, concise definitions for 16,000 
of the most commonly used book trade terms in sepa- 
rate lists of eleven languages: Czech, Dano-Norwe- 
gian, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Polish, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Spanish and Swedish. 


CLOUD. A90 tien ich say Satna et ma Raton $5.50 


Order direct from 


Publishing Dept. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11 
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by Everett T. Moore 


MASSACHUSETTS PROVIDES FIRST MAJOR 
TROPIC DECISION 


The Massachusetts Library Association could 
take pardonable pride in the part it played last 
July in bringing about reversal of a court in- 
junction against Tropic of Cancer. On July 17 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
ruled that the book was entitled to the protec- 
tion of the First Amendment, and that it could 
not be held to be obscene in the constitutional 
sense. The ruling was supported by four jus- 
tices, with three dissenting. 

The association had passed a resolution on 
May 25 “to record its support of all libraries in 
resisting illegal or unauthorized invasion of the 
prerogatives of libraries and to state that it will 
defend by all means at its disposal the right of 
libraries to circulate any book or printed ma- 
terial legally published in or admitted to the 
United States unless such materia] has been ad- 
judicated as unfit by a court of law.” The as- 
sociation had taken note of “certain interference 
by public officials with the freedom to read in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” and it 
regarded intimidation of library employees and 
trustees as “ethically deplorable.” 

Acting through its Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Ervin J. 
Gaines of the Boston Public Library, the as- 
sociation had earlier submitted a statement to 
the Massachusetts Obscene Literature Commis- 
sion opposing any legal proceedings against 
Tropic of Cancer; and it joined with the Civil 
Liberties Union of Massachusetts and the New 
England Region of the American Jewish Con- 
gress in filing an amici curiae brief with the 
Supreme Judicial Court in support of the ap- 
peal by Grove Press for reversal of a Superior 
Court decision that Henry Miller’s book was 
obscene, indecent, and impure. 

These organizations stated in their brief that 
they believed the circulation of and access to 
a book considered significant by responsible 
literary opinion to be subject to protection bý 
both federal and state constitutions. They re- 


ferred to the chapter in the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which is still 
entitled as originally written by John Adams, 
in 1789, “The University at Cambridge, the En- 
couragement of Literature, etc.” and to the 
section which enjoins “legislatures and magis- 
trates in all future periods of this Common- 
wealth to cherish the interests of literature and 
sciences,” and inferred that there was little 
question that the “freedom of the press” of its 
Article XVI was intended to include “the free- 
dom of printing upon literary and speculative 
subjects.” They referred also to the testimony 
of such literary witnesses as Harry T. Levin, 
Mark Schorer, and Harry T. Moore, all of 
whom held Tropic of Cancer to be an important 
literary work. 

And they referred to some “rejected exhibits,” 
consisting of book reviews of Tropic of Cancer, 
including one by the Library Journal’s editor, 
Eric Moon, as having confirmed that critics con- 
sider the book of literary significance. The re- 
views had been excluded as evidence in the 
Superior Court action upon objection that they 
were “hearsay.” Reuben Goodman, Counsel for 
Amici Curiae, appealed for consideration by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of such literary history 
and criticism of Henry Miller’s writing as has 
appeared in the last quarter century in refer- 
ence works like Benet’s Reader’s Encyclopedia 
and Kunitz and Haycraft’s Twentieth Century 
Authors and in numerous critical writings, both 
American and European, such as are noted in 
the Annual Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature and The Years Work in English 
Studies. He argued that such writings clearly 
accorded Miller and Tropic of Cancer a signifi- 
cant place in the literature of the twentieth 
centurv. 

In reversing the Superior Court’s decision the 
Supreme Judicial Court noted: “Competent crit- 
ics assert, and we conclude, that Tropic has 
serious purpose, even if many will find that 
purpose obscure. There can be no doubt that a 
significant segment of the literary world has 
long regarded the book as of literary impor- 
tance. A majority of the court are of opinion 
that the predominant effect and purpose of the 
book as a whole is not prurient... that Tropic 
is more likely to discourage than ‘to excite lust- 
ful thoughts.” The critics included Professor 
Levin cf Harvard, Professor Moore of Southern 
Illinois University, Professor Schorer of the 
University of California at Berkeley, and Pro- 
fessor Morton Bloomfield of Harvard. 

“We think,” the Court said, “that the book 
must be accepted as a conscious effort to create 
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Reading is fun, too... 
SNOW TIME 


Mistam Schicin—The cold, wet magic of snow 
in poetic words. Full-color pictures by Joe Lasker, 


Ages 4-7 $2.75 


END OF THE LINE 


Janice May Udry—Cary and Grandfather put 
fish and streetcars together in this charming 
stery. Full-color pictures by Hope Taylor. 


Ages 6-8 $2.95 


THE NEW RED JACKET 

Edna Walker Chandler—A lively, easy-to-read 
story accenting responsibility and work. Full-color 
illustrations by Robert Miller. © Ages 6-8 $2.50 


WHO WALKS THE ATTIC? 


Laura Bannon—Noises overhead lead the Blairs 
on an often humorous search for clues. Thirty 
pictures by the author. Easy reading. 


Ages 8-!0 $2.75 


OUR NATION’S CAPITAL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Bernadine Bailey—Excellent material for social 
studies. Full-color pictures by Seymour Fleishman. 
United States Books series. Ages 8-1} $1.50 


THE WOODSHED MYSTERY 


Gertrude C. Warner—New England is the scene 
of adventures for the Aldens. Pictures by David 
Cunningham. Upper-grade interest; 3rd-grade 
vocabulary. $2.50 


GAMBLE OF THE MARINES 


Capt. Raymond J. Toner, USN—True story of a 
young officer in the South Pacific during the 
War of 1812. Illustrated. Glossary. 


Ages 10-12 $2.75 
All books clothbound and reinforced. 


Albert Whitman & Co. 


Chicago 6, Hlincis 
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a work of literary art and as having significance, 
which prevents treating it as hard core pornog- 
raphy. In reaching this conclusion, we have 
carefully considered all the aspects of the book 
upon which the dissenting justices and the trial 
judge have commented. .. .” 

The Chief Justice, however, and his two fel- 
low dissenters, commented as follows: 

“The book is pitched. at the nadir of scatology. 
Indeed, its low level is relied upon as engulfing 
all obscene effect. We cannot bring ourselves 
to accept the thesis that the book, thus indicated, 
becomes endowed with constitutional protection. 
Its detailed and sordid sex episodes, persistently 
inserted at intervals in what passes for narra- 
tive, leave an outweighing staccato impression. 
In our opinion it should be classified as pornog- 
raphy.” 

The majority decision, they said, because of 
its impact on other obscenity statutes, many of 
long standing, would have’ a wide’ practical 
effect. They thought it should leed to legislative 
reexamination of the entire field. i 

The Massachusetts decision was viewed with 
particular interest by librarians in California, 
where the California Library Association had 
requested leave to file an amicus curiae brief 
with the State Supreme Court in support of 
Jacob Zeitlin and Paul Ferguson in their appeal 
for reversal of a Superior Couzt decision that 
Tropic of Cancer was obscene. They urged that 
the book be considered as in the tradition of 
the serious, erotic novel, and as not obscene 
and pornographic—that it should therefore not 
be proscribed by the Penal Code of California 
but should be entitled to the full protection of 
the constitutional guarantees of free speech and 
press. Action on this appeal was pending at 
this writing. 

Yet another case in California had resulted 
in acquittal for two booksellers who, because of 
having sold Tropic of Cancer, had been charged 
with selling obscene literature. In La Jolla, 
Lawrence McGilvery and his wife, owners of the 
Nexus Bookstore, were given a jury trial before 
the Municipal Court of San Diego. Their ac- 
quittal contrasted with the conviction of Bradley 
R. Smith, in the Municipal Court of Los Ange- 
les, reported in the April 1952 issue of the 
Bulletin. The California Supreme Court was 
looked to ever more hopefully for clarification. 

At summer’s end, Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia had therefore become key states in the 
effort to’ establish some useful precedents for 


toping with such a “difficult” case as Henry 


Miller has given us. eee 
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(rzconasomn FOR LIBRARIES BY LIBRARIANS 


IKING BOOKS 


* 


THE COLLECTED LETTERS 
OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


Edited and with an introduction by 
Harry T. Moore 


“For students of 20th-century letters, this is one of 
the major publications of the year; but the letters will 
also interest the informed layman. Required for aca- 
demic and all but small public libraries,’’—Library 
Journal, LG 62-9685 Appendixes, indexes, notes. 1307 
pp- 2 vols. box $17.50 


ORIENTAL MYTHOLOGY 


The Masks of God II 
by Joseph Campbell 


"The scope of Professor Campbell's work puts him in 
the company of Sir James Frazer, O. Spengler, A. J. 
Toynbee, P. Sorokin, and F. S. C. Northrop... . He 
‘writes gracefully and presents his thesis convincingly 
and will be followed by the educated reader with a 
true sense of fascination.”.—Library Journal. LC 59-8354 
Drawings, index, notes. 561 pp. $7.50 


THE QUAKER READER 


Selected and Introduced by Jessamyn West 


"The tone of the book, set by the brief introductions to 
each author, is that of historical objectivity. The con- 
tributions of the various Quakers to the movement are 
candidly discussed. Thus this is by no means a collec- 
tion of religious tracts. ... Highly recommended for 
general collections.”’—Library Journal. LC 62-9147 
Bibliography. 532 pp. $6.95 


THE CONSPIRATORS 
A Study of the Coup d'État 
by D. J. Goodspeed 


"The study offers the military as well as the general 
reader an insight into the mechanism of an unconven- 
tional type of warfare which is likely to increase in 
significance in an age when nuclear weapons have made 
conventional war too dangerous a gamble.”—The Book- 
list. LO 61-13730 Illus. 252 pp. $5.00 


ON BOARD NOAH’S ARK 


by Ludwig Bemelmans 


“This title represents Bemelmans at his best. ... The 
line drawings are light, bright, and definitely add charm 
to the gay narrative."—Library Journal. LC 62-9799 
Color paintings, drawings. 132 pp. $5.00 











+REVOLUTION IN 
ELECTRICITY. 


by Martin Mann 


“Many ilbustrations—both photographs and drawings— 
help greatly in explaining for the average citizen the 
basic advances in physics resulting from the quantum 
theory and quantum mechanics. ... The significance 
for the average citizen is described in terms of the use 
in lighting, radios, telephones, and similar commonly 
used devices.”—The Booklist, LC 62-8095 Illus. 171 pp. 
$5.00 


TITRAVELS WITH CHARLEY 


In Search of America 
by John Steinbeck 


“Steinbeck recently rediscovered the United States. His 
impressions and observations are interesting, his prose 
vigorous.”"—-The Booklist. LC 62-12359 288 pp. $4.95 


AN UNOFFICIAL ROSE 


by Iris Murdoch 


“Miss Murdoch, unquestionably a major talent, has 
produced another existsntial novel about leve. .. . It 
will not be a popular novel but it is an important one 
and it should be included in all collections of significant 
fiction.” —Library Journal. LC 62-11669 352 pp. $4.95 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


by Victoria Pearl Fort 


“Combines simple practicality and sound advice with 
artist-y and elegance in a well-designed format.’’—The 
Booklist. LC 62-9012 Is. 224 pp. $15.00 


+THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF NATURE 


by F. A. Roedelberger 
Introduction by Edwin Way Teale 


“As Mr. Teale notes in his introduction, ‘We see what 
would take years of walking abroad, years of concen- 
trated observation--and more than a little luck-~ever 
to experience in the outdoors.’ Generally recommended.” 
Library Journal, LC 61-7887 276 halftone illus., 24 in 
color, index. 21] pp. $7.50 


+ Recommended for young adults 





THE VIKING PRESS 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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things to think about when 
planning a new BOOKMOBILE 


These are important considerations: e Advanced engineering for easier handling, in 
è Experienced personal help in planning and town—on the highway. 
development. Gerstenslager offers you all these advantages 


and more. This company pioneered the “li- 
ae brary-on-wheels” concept and continues its 

: Top quality construction for long life and eee in Boolneb le development. To 
ee ee or keep pace with library requirements it partici- 
Qualified field service for continuous, un- pates in and supports A.L.A. and E.R.T. ac- 


@ Full choice of body styles and capacities. 


interrupted Operation, , -tivities at national, regional and state levels. 
e Newest interiors and equipment for smooth, There’s a Gerstenslager representative nearby 
efficient service. ready to work with you. His help is available 
@ Latest convenience features for librarians. without obligation. Write: 
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CERSTENSUAGER BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY +» WOOSTER, OHIO - CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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Garrard Books 


) Point the way 


to 
better reading 





Garrard points with pride to its growing list of children’s 
books that supplement and enrich the reading program in the 
elementary classroom and library. Teams of able reading spe- 
cialists, outstanding authors, and experienced editors have 
combined talents to make reading enjoyable and rewarding 
for every child. 





By May McNeer 


The Hudson: River of History 


A Rivers of the World Book. For grades 4-7. 
96 pages; reintorced bindings. Net, $1.87. 













By Elizabeth and Carl Carmer 


Francis Marion: Swamp Fox of the Carolinas 


A Discovery Book. grades 2-5, 
80 pages; reinforced bindings. Net, £1.69. 






By Henry Hill Collins, Jr. 


Junior Science Book of Turtles 


For grades 2-5. 64 pages; 
reinforced bindings. Net, $1.69. 





Here are just 3 of our 16 exciting new books for fall. Write for com- 
plete catalogs describing in detail more thar 100 Garrard juveniles. 


GARRARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Smart choice for 
utility plus 
. economy... 


The 


Compact, 2-Shelf 


GAYLORD 


Book Truck 





Rugged, lightweight model of 
all-welded construction for long life 
at low cost. Moves smoothly, silently 
on 4” rubber-wheeled swivel casters. 
Curved handle for easy steering and 
comfortable hand clearance from book 

' loads. In Desert Sand finish. 
H. 36”, L. 30”, W. 16". 


Write for full details and price, 
GAYLORD BROS. Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


DEPOSITORY BILL SIGNED BY PRESIDENT 


Culminating many years of effort, final con- 
gressional action on the bill to revise the de- 
pository library laws, H.R.8141, took place in 
the Senate on Wednesday, July 26. The bill was 
signed by President Kennedy or August 9 and 
became Public Law 87-579. 

Reported by the Senate Rules and Adminis- 
tration Committee with numerous amendments 
on June 13, the bill was passed by the Senate 
on June 15 and returned to the House for con- 
currence in the Senate amendments. The House 
on July 18 agreed to twenty-six of the twenty- 
seven Senate changes and returned the bill to 
the other body with an amendment of its own, | 
which was accepted by the Senate on July 26. 
Thus the measure was ready for the President’s 
signature. 

Major Senate changes included provision for 
additional Senate designations (one more for 
each senator), extending the berefits of the de- 
pository library system to the District of Co- 
lumbia, Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands, and to service academies not now eligi- 
ble under the law, deletion of the microfacsimile 
provision for the time being, and granting to the 
Joint Committee on Printing powers necessary 
for implementation of the legislation. The one 
final House amendment consisted of changing 
the last provision mentioned to grant the Public 
Printer “with the approval of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing” the authority to “adopt and 
employ such measures as he deems necessary 
for the economical and practical implementation 
of this Act.” [A full analysis of the bill will be 
published in an early issue.—Eb. | 

Most heavily contested provision of the meas- 
ure was that which would extend the depository 
system to non-Government Printing Office pub- 
lications. Despite the opposition of the Public 
Printer and the Superintendent of Documents, 
this provision remained in the bill as finally 
passed, but in view of the problems presented 
for government departments in making the 
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necessary administrative adjustments, the Senate 
Report recommended “that a period of two 
years from the date of enactment would consti- 
tute a reasonable time for full implementation” 
of this provision. 

Also recommended by the Senate Committee 
was the establishment of an informal Advisory 
Committee on Depository Libraries to be com- 
posed ‘of members of the American Library As- 
sociation to advise the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments concerning problems inherent in the pres- 
ent depository library system “and those which 
will probably arise in the enlarged system.” 


THE AMENDED LIBRARY SERVICES‘ ACT 


On August 8 the General Subcommittee on 
Education of the House Education and Labor 
Committee favorably reported H.R.11823, the 
bill to amend the Library Services Act so as to 
extend coverage to urban as well as rural public 
libraries, to public elementary and secondary 
school libraries, to college and university librar- 
ies, and to institutes for library training. The 
next step is consideration by the full Education 
and Labor Committee. 

The subcommittee action followed three days 
of hearings held on June 26, 27, and 29 at 
which Representative Cleveland Bailey (D., 
W.Va.), chairman of the subcommittee and au- 
thor of H.R.11823, presided. ' 

Witnesses representing ALA included: James 
Bryan, president of the Association and director, 
Newark Public Library; Cora Paul Bomar, pres- 
ident, American Association of School Librar- 
ians, and Supervisor of School Libraries for 
North Carolina; Robert B. Downs, director, 
Graduate School of Library Science, University 
of Illinois; John Scott, president, West Virginia 
Library Association, and head librarian, West 
Virginia State College; Walter Brahm, Ohio 
state librarian; Mrs. Bruce Coombs, member of 
the Washington .State Library Commission; 
Emerson Greenaway, director, Free Library of 
Philadelphia; and Mary Gaver, associate pro- 
fessor, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University. 

Dr. Oliver Willham, president, Oklahoma 
State University, accompanied by Edmon Low, 
the university’s librarian, also appeared to tes- 
tify in behalf of the bill, as did Frank Lill, 
editor of the Emporia Times and a member of 
the Kansas state legislature, who submitted in 
addition a statement by John E. King, president 
of Kansas State Teachers College. Sallie Butler, 
for the General Federation of Women’s Cluby, 
and Richard Shipman, for the National Farmers 
Union, also were present, although because of 







Smart choice for 
convenience and 


versatility ... 


The. 


Divided Shelf 


GAYLORD 


Book Truck 


Multi-purpose book truck featuring 
divided, sloping shelves. Shelf angle 
convenient for processing, cataloging 
and general use. Quiet, easy to handle, 
ideal for mobile display. In sturdy, 
all-steel design with safety rolled edges. 
Desert Sand finish. 

H. 36", L. 30”, W. 17”. 


Write for full details and price. 
GAYLORD BROS. Inc. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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lack of time Mr. Shipman merely submitted his 
statement. 

Also speaking in support of the bill were 
William Dix, librarian, Princeton University Li- 
brary, representing the Association of Research 
Libraries, and Rutherford Rogers, Chief Assist- 
ant Librarian of Congress. 

Impressive support came also from Members 
of Congress: Representatives Clement Miller 
(D., Calif.), Henry Gonzalez (D., Tex.), James 
Roosevelt (D., Calif.), James O'Hara (D., Mich.), 
Tom Steed (D., Okla.), all of whom attended the 
hearings and spoke for the bill, and Carl Elliott 
(D., Ala.), John Fogarty (D., R.I.), Carl Per- 
kins (D., Ky.), Eugene Keogh (D., N.Y.), James 
Trimble (D., Ark.), and Charles Mathias (R., 
Md.), who submitted statements, 

Among national organizations supporting the 
bill by statements were the American Council 
on Education, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the. American Association of University 
Women, the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees (AFL-CIO), 
and the American Parents Committee. 

By the end of the first week in August, twenty- 
four bills representing nineteen states had been 
introduced. The lateness in the session and 
failure of the Congress to complete action on 
the Academic Facilities Bill aroused concern for 
all other forms of education legislation but, 
given strong support from librarians and mem- 
bers of the public, hope still existed for last- 
minute action which would carry the amended 
Library. Services Act to success in the 87th 
Congress. 


LSA APPROPRIATION AND LSB POSITIONS 


The Library Services Act appropriation for 
$7,500,000 moved smoothly through the legisla- 
tive process this year. More strenuous were the 
efforts necessary to achieve the final successful 
action on an item of $50,000 to expand the 
staff of the Library Services Branch in the 
Office of Education. Not included in the admin- 
istration’s budget request, an appropriation for 
this purpose was recommended by ALA in tes- 
tifying before both House and Senate subcom- 
mittees considering the bill. The House took no 
action on this recommendation, but the Senate 
added $50,000 for the positions. Miraculously, 
when the bill emerged from the House-Senate 
Conference, the entire $50,000 had been re- 
tained. 


RESTRICTION ON USE OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY FUNDS 


A third item of interest in the Labor-HEW 
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Appropriation Bill is a provision requiring that 
no funds made available in the bill for conduct- 
ing research and demonstration programs under 
the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Act be paid to individuals or organizations reg- 
istered under the Regulation of Lobbying Act. 
ALA is registered under this act and thus could 
not receive funds. This would not, however, pre- 
clude the payment of grants to libraries par- 
ticipating in programs under the ect. 

Some concern is felt for the precedent which 
this provision sets. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CHILDREN’S 
BOOK SECTION 


Among the items in dispute between the 
House and Senate versions of the appropriation 
bill for the Legislative Branch is an amount of 
$20,850 added to the measure by the Senate to 
establish a staff of specialists in children’s litera- 
ture in the Library of Congress to render biblio- 
graphical and reference services in connection 
with the library’s extensive collection of juvenile 
books, now widely dispersed and inadequately 
cataloged. 

The amount of $22,745 had been requested 
for this purpose by the Library of Congress. 
The House did not allow the item, but $20,850 
for the remaining eleven months of the fiscal 
year was approved by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee when the bill was reported on July 
31 (Sen. Rep. 1791). 

ALA submitted a statement in support of the 
item to the House Subcommittee on the Legisla- 
tive Appropriations Bill and testified before the 
Senate Subcommittee on the Legislative Appro- 
priations Bill. 

Early action by the House-Senate Conference 
Committee is expected. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 


Also in dispute when the Legislative Appro- 
priations Bill went to conference was $80,000 
added to the House-approved amount of $678,000 
for the Library of Congress’ program of collec- 
tion and distribution to research libraries of 
books and other materials published in under- 
developed countries. All of the Senate increase 
would be earmarked for the purchase of foreign 
currencies. 

The Library of Congress had requested 
$710,000 for the purchase of foreign currencies, 
$60,000 in hard dollar support; the House voted 
$630,000 for soft currency, $48,000 for hard 
dollar support; the Senate, $710,000 for soft 
currency, $48,000 in dollar support. eee 
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A new kind of library science sourcebook? 


Yes, Collier's Encyclopedia. 
The. new, 24-volumé Collier's contains more 
up-to-the-minute material on your profession 
than any other encyclopedia. From general arti- 
cles like History of Libraries and Library Re- 
search to areas as specific as Cataloguing, Docu- 
mentation, and Training for Librarianship. 
And, of course, every article is written by a 
current authority in the field. Experts like Dr. 
Louis Shores, Dean of Florida State University 
Library School and past 
President of the American 
Library Association; Leslie 
Dunlap, Director of Librar- 
ies, State University of 
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Iowa; Richard Chapin, BESSSELIDSSIS 





Associate Professor of Library Science, Michigan 
State University. 

If you have seen the new 24-volume Collier's, 
you know how much it can help students and 
scholars alike. Now discover how much it can 
help-you. 





“The 1962 Collier's really does represent a 
major revision with many improvements.” — 
Library Journal 





For a free reprint of The 
Story of Our Libraries 
write to: Collier-Macmillan 
Library Division, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York II, 
New York. 
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“Shakespeare: Ten Great Plays” 


An inspired edition where bold, in- 
cisive commentary and introduction 
by famous director Sir Tyrone 
Guthrie and magnificently original 
color illustrations by Alice and 
Martin Provensen combine to cre- 
ate the illusion of reading “The 
Bard’s” most beloved and famous 
plays for the first time! Included 
are “Hamlet”, “Romeo and Juliet”, 
“King Lear’, “Macbeth” and six 
other timeless works in this truly 
“living” Shakespeare treasury. A 
beautiful addition to any library. 
814 x11” in Goldencraft $11.98 net 


“The World of Mankind,’ ; 


by the editors, writers and photog- 
raphers of Holiday Magazine. Fa- 
mous writers like Irwin Shaw, Joyce 
Cary, John E Marquand, Bruce 
Catton, Han Suyin and John Stein- 
beck take the reader on a memor- 
able tour of the most beautiful and 
interesting places of the world from 
Bali to Brazil, San Francisco to 
Sweden, Austria to Alaska——~to our 
own capital, 289 photographs (240 
in full color} by artists like Robert 
Capa, Ernst Haas and Cartier- 
Bresson bring these places to life. 
360 pages. 10 x 1334” in Golden- 
craft Binding. — $14.98 net 


“The Treasury of The Gun” 


For. the collector and researcher,. a 
definitive work. For anyone, a glori- 
ous and intriguing book, Contains 
252 pages—— hundreds of superb il- 
lustrations gathered from museums 
and private collections throughout 
the world —and a brilliant text by 
famed authority Harold Peterson. 
A special 72-page, full color section 
shows the greatest guns in history. 
814x114" in Goldencraft $11.98 net 






* 


Worlds of 
Beauty, 


Interest 


and 


Adventure- 
Beautifully 
Presented 








In also from this same exquisite collection of Special Golden 
Books in Goldencraft Binding: 
- i “The American Civil War” 
pec 1a / by Earl Schenck Miers: sesistsssssssvesecssotessasessssevecens PLLGS net 
“The Golden Encyclopedia of Art” 


by Eleanor C. MUNIO wsccssccssssessnscersesesssserssessscsereee, D 9098 net 
Gol di A n ‘Bo ok S “The Treasury of the Automobile” 


by Ralph Stein .....cccsscsssssssssscsssessssseessserneseeee $ 9.98 net 
“Birds of the World” 

by Dr. Oliver L. Austin, Jr snsevensnnussnonss $11.98 net 
“Lifes Treasury of American Folklore” 

by Herbert Brean ...sssssscssssesscssegsseresessseeveareen D 9,98 net 
“100,000 Years of Daily Life” 

by Jacques Brosse .sssssssssssessssessersssescsevesssseeseses 11,98 net 
“Great Works of Mankind” 

by Claude Manceron, Jacques Boudet 

and JacquemOstier .ssessouveoseesrssansosesaresssroersonasesossse SLLI98 net 


Golden Press Inc. EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 1 West 39th St, N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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Books for the Blind 





A Postscript and an Appreciation 








native’ editor of the W ee Bulletin = Li 
brarians. 

On February 28, 1931, President Hoover 
signed the Pratt-Smoot Act which authorized 
iture of $100,000 annually by the 
overnment to coordinate and expand 
service for the blind on a national and 
foe regior nal basis. Concentrated at first on the pro- 
vision of Braille books for blind readers, the 
program today also includes Talking Books 
> books. and magazines recorded on anbreska: 
licrogroove records), the machines on 
which to play them, magnetic tapes, and a 

variety of other services, supported by an an- 
nual appropriation in excess of $1,800,000. 

But this is getting ahead of my story. 

Back in 1931, Stanley Kunitz was one of the 
first to recognize the importance of the door 
which had been opened by the Pratt-Smoot 
Act, and he asked me if I would care to try my 
hand at an article for the Wilson Bulletin 

_ about this significant advance. I cared and I 





















ee Mr. Haycraft, president of the H. W. Wilson 
Company, is the well-known critic, anthologist, 
and historian of the detective story (Murder for 
Pleasure, etc.). In this article he tells something 
of his experiences and thoughts as a temporary 
- legal user of the Books for the Blind program. 





















“Listening to a tale being told i in the 
is one of the most ancie 
man’s entertainments.” —Moss Hart, Ace 





did. To assemble my facts, i interv iewe ed. 
cille A. Goldthwaite of the New York Pub 
Library and corresponded extensively with 
Herman H. B. Meyer of the Librar 
gress, which had been designated to ad 
ister the program and continues to dos ‘ 
The finished article appeared in the Febru 
ary 1932 issue of the Wilson Bulletin unde 
the title “The New Status of Library Worl 
with the Blind.” Library Literature and Re 
ers’ Guide confirm my recollection that it wa 
the first discussion of the new program to ap 
pear in the library press, and possibly any 
where. 
Just about thirty years after these event 
became a legal user of Talking Books for a 
riod of several months. On the basis of t 
brief experience it would be presumptu ou 
me to attempt to assess or even guess: vat 
meaning of the program to the thousands o 
permanently blind readers who are served by — 
it. I can only say for myself that, under such — 
circumstances, Talking Books would mean the 
difference between living and existing. e 
When I chanced to say this one day to Da- 
vid Clift, executive director of the American — 
Library Association, and further told him of- 
my 1932 Wilson Bulletin article, he urged m 
to write this postscript and appreciation. In 
doing so, I hope that I can contribute a little 
to a wider understanding of this remarkable“ 
program among librarians in general, and pos 













` sibly through them to the even wider use of 
its benefits by the citizens, young and old, for 
whom it is provided. 

Perhaps a good beginning might be through 
my own experience. In discussing this with 
librarian friends | have found them first of all 
interested in the everyday details. How do 
_ Talking Books compare with visual reading? 
Are some authors and types of books better 
suited to auditory reading than others? What 
about the narrators, the range of choice, the 
speed and adequacy of the service, the qual- 
ity of the recordings? Here are some personal 
answers out of my limited experience. 

Two possibly untypical factors influenced 
my choice of reading.* My experience was con- 
fined to a period of hospitalization and con- 
valescence which, quite frankly, inclined me 
more to diversion than to planned reading. On 
the other hand, as a professional reader of fic- 
tion for many years, I found myself princi- 
pally drawn to works of nonfiction I had been 
forced to miss. 

The result was a mixed bag indeed. Here 
are a few, but by no means all, of the Talking 
Books I read and enjoyed, to illustrate some, 
but far from all, of the variety of experience 
available to blind readers: Moss Hart’s Act 
One; Bishop’s The Day Lincoln was Shot; 
the weekly issues of Newsweek; Fadiman’s 
Party of One, read by the author; Morton’s 
A Traveller in Rome: Thurber’s The Years 
with Ross and Alarms and Diversions: West's 
The Devil’s Advocate; Patricia Collinge read- 
ing her Mr. and Mrs. Engle sketches ae the 
New Yorker; Arnold Hano’s A Day in the 
Bleachers (for die-hard New York Giant fans) ; 
Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell, read by the First 
Drama Quartet; and assorted collections of 
poetry. 

I have no apology for these choices, al- 
though under different circumstances | might 
‘try a heavier diet (or so [ think). Incidentally, 
I did not ask for any mystery stories, because 
"I bad previously read all those available; how- 
‘ever, | thought the selection of mystery titles 
: discriminating and representative. 





* Many other lands have effective library programs 
for the blind, but for manifest reasons of space I can 
deal here only with the United States. 

* By common consent of the users, 
are “read,” not “heard.” 


Talking Books 
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Fred Lentz, formerly of the Division for the Blind, Library 
of Congress (photo taken in 1948), 


The first and obvious difference an inveter- 
ate reader notices is the slower pace of audi- 
tory reading. This is not necessarily a bad 
thing, especially when the reader (in Thurber’s 
phrase) is at right angles to his world. But a 
blind friend of mine, a young man going places 
and refusing to be slowed down, tells me that 
he regular ly plays his 3346 rpm study records 
at 45 rpm. “It sounds like Donald Duck,” he 
says, “but it saves my time.” In this connec- 
tion I understand that some educational 
groups are experimenting currently with a kind 
of verbal shorthand to speed up teaching rec- 
ords and tapes. For recreational S ree how- 
ever, the adjustment to the auditory pace is a 
minor one and quickly made. 

With perhaps a single exception, all of the 
Talking Books I read were adequately narrated 
—or better. Blind readers frequently develop 
preferences for certain narrators and this some- 
times influences their choice of titles: Alex- 
ander Scourby, Karl Weber, and Norman Rose 
became three of my special favorites. Some 
books, it seems to me, definitely gain in effec- 
tiveness by the auditory method. Į cannot 
imagine, for example, how visual reading of 
The Day Lincoln was Shot could possibly at- 
tain the dramatic intensity of Karl Weber’s nar- 
ration on Talking Books. So, too, the sense of 
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identification with the first person singular is 
greatly increased. When, shortly after reading 
Act One and Alarms and Diversions on Talk- 
ing Books, I heard of Moss Hart’s death and 
then of Thurber’s, it seemed in each case as 
if a valued personal friend had been taken. 
(“A tale told in the dark...) 

Two categories of reading 2 surprised me. With 
the exception of Thurber tule after all, had 
many other qualities), it seemed to me that 
‘most humor failed to hold its own in the re- 
corded form. Benchley and Don Marquis be- 
came suddenly dated and the E. B. White 
Subtreasury of American Humor, which I had 
remembered with pleasure from its first ap- 
„pearance in 1941, had somehow lost its fizz. 
~ On the other hand, poetry well recited was sur- 
prisingly rewarding to one who had never been 
able to appreciate the form in print. But I sus- 
pect that these are subjective rather than typi- 
cal reactions. 


Conditions and eligibility for service 
‘The physical service of Talking Books 


(which in my case came by mail from the 


New York Library for the Blind, a branch of 
the New York Public Library) I found excel- 
Jent. The post-free cartons containing the rec- 


“ : ords: reached me, on the average, two days after 
leaving the library, even during the Christmas 





‘rush. ‘Because of the limited number of copies 
of any recording, each reader is asked to give 
the supplying library a list of up to forty nae. 
sired titles at a time. To assure a continuous 
fiow of service he is usually sent two titles at 
the start, and when he returns a recording the 
next available title on his list is mailed to him 
promptly, usually the same day. A borrower is 
allowed to retainebook titles for a maximum of 
four weeks, magazines for a shorter time. As 
might be expected, there are waiting lists for 
the newer and more popular books, just as in 
ink-print libraries. 

As a rule the quality of the recordings was 
good-to-superior. Some of the older titles in- 
evitably betrayed traces of surface wear, but 


in no case did I have any serious listening — 


difficulty. Each individual record, Hadari. 
has two labels; a Braille label on one side and 
a printed label on the other. 

The question I have been asked most often 

* * La * k + d 

concerns the eligibility of the individual to 
receive materials under the program. An eligi- 
ble reader is defined as one who has one-tenth 


of normal vision (20/200) or less in the better 
eye with correcting glasses, or one whose field — 
of vision at its widest diameter subtends an 
angular distance no greater than 20 degrees. 
Ordinarily the applicant’s degree of blindness 
must be certified by a licensed physician, oph- 
thalmologist, or optometrist to the official 
agency in the state in which he resides. If the 
applicant is totally blind, however, a state- 
ment to that effect may be submitted by some- 
one well known in the community. Upon ap- 
plication and certification, the blind reader will _ 
be sent on loan, free of charge and at a special- 
postal rate of a cent a pound, a talking book - 
machine by the appropriate agency in his state, 
and he will be entitled to borrow, post-free and- 
free of charge, Talking Books (or Braille, or 
both) from the regional library for the blind — 
serving the area in which he lives. 

Today there are fifty-four agencies kaa 
talking machines to blind readers and thirty- 
one regional libraries supplying Talking Books | 
and other materials. Complete lists of these, 
together with all other essential information, — 
will be found in a small but admirably clear — 
and explicit booklet, Books for the Blind (Rev. . 
Ed., 1961), prepared by the Division for the- 
Blind of the Library of Congress, Washingto 
25, D.C., and available without charge from 
that source upon request. 












The name “Talking Books" is believed to have origi- — 
nated with Robert B. Irwin (1883-1951). Blind himself. 
from childhood, Irwin was for almost 50 years a dy- 
namic leader in all aspects of work with the blind. He 
was for many years executive director of the American - 
Foundation for the Blind, the initiator and first manager - 
of the Talking Books Recording studios of the AFB, and 
was generally considered the individual most responsible E 
for the passage of the Pratt-Smoot Act and other impor- 
tant legislation for the blind. The Talking Book Machine — 
he is using is an early model (photo taken in the late | 
1940's). i 





In the. Tonnon that here are aa more 


= effective channels than libraries for informing 


those who are entitled legally to the benekis 
of this program, | should like to urge every li- 
brary of whatever type in the United States 
and its insular possessions to write for this 
booklet; to publicize its availability; and to 
_ keep it permanently on file To this I should 
like to add a special plea to hospital librarians 
to be ready to step in with appropriate help 
and information for the newly blind at this 
most crucial time. It is easy to assume that 
this is somebody else’s job—except that all 
too often it isn’t. 

But please don’t let this last observation 
give you the erroneous idea—held by many 
laymen and even by some librarians—that li- 
brary work with the blind is primarily con- 
cerned with hospital and institutional services. 
On the contrary, a recent survey by the Division 
for the Blind disclosed that only 51% per cent of 
all registered blind readers are found in hospi- 
tals or institutions, including schools for the 
blind. The other 944% per cent might be de- 
scribed as typical public library users with the 
same needs, tastes, and desires as sighted read- 
_ ers—but without their advantages. And it is the 
rare community that does not have at least 
“one potential blind reader (more about this 
later). 
= Today approximately 65,000 blind readers 
-are regularly using Talking Books and over 
11,000 are borrowers of books in Braille. In the 
federal fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 360 
titles were recorded as Talking Books and 202 
were issued in press Braille; total titles now 
available for circulation in the two forms are 
about 2600 and 5500 respectively. (Talking 
Books wear out, physically, much faster than 
Braille.) A Talking Book costs an average of 

$3000 for an edition of 300 copies; a press 

Braille book costs about $700 for an edition of 
_ 36 copies. The specially designed two-speed rec- 
-ord player costs the government about $35 per 
- machine in quantities of several thousand. A 
-few spring-driven players, incidentally, are still 
-stocked for blind readers who do not have ac- 
cess to electricity. 


* Canadian libraries are referred to the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, 1929 Bayview Avenue, 
Toronto 17, for similar information about their na- 
tional program. 
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Work of volu të > 
| šraille, an important 
phase of the ‘program is the transcribing by 
volunteers of hand- produced Braille books in 
single copies or very small editions to meet 
special needs. The coordination of this pro- 
gram, including the training and certification 
of volunteers, is a responsibility of the Divi- 
sion for the Blind, which last year graduated 
600 volunteer transcribers. Fuller information 
concerning this activity, which has been go- 
ing on for nearly half a century, will be found 
in Books for the Blind. 

Another volunteer activity, which began 
more recently, relates to the repair and mainte- 
nance of the record players supplied to blind 
readers. On March 8, 1962, The New York 
Times carried an illustrated news story about 
the Telephone Pioneers of America, a volun- 
teer organization of senior telephone industry 
employees who spend their lunch hours repair- 
ing and restoring talking machines used by 
blind readers. The Times noted that some of 
the volunteer repairmen are also dedicated 
Braille transcribers. Chapters of this organiza- 
tion are functioning today in the repair of ma- 
chines in all but three of the fifty states. 

Volunteers, in fact, have played an indis- 
pensable role in library service for the blind 
for almost a hundred years, and today more 
than a score of philanthropic and nonprofit or- 
ganizations continue to augment the national 
program in valuable ways. For a description of 
their activities, together with a quick reference 
list, see Mary E. Fitzgerald’s article, “Sources 
of Reading Material for the Blind,” in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin for January 1961. In 
addition to these continuing efforts, special 
projects are infrequently underwritten by 
individual institutions. The recently com- 
pleted Braille World Book Encyclopedia, made 
possible by the publisher, is a case in point. 

A recent volunteer activity which supple- 
ments the established programs is the record- 
ing on standard magnetic tape of a small but 
growing list of specialized and scholarly titles. 
These are available at present to borrowers who 
have their own playback machines. Although 
largely experimental to date, this may well be- 
come in the future a most valuable adjunct of 
tle existing programs. According to Robert S. 
Bray, chief of the Division for the Blind of the 
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Af books on tact ‘tape, 


use, played on a tape “machine gee fore fe 


signed for use by blind persons, and readily 

duplicated to meet varying demands for cop- 

ies.” Mr. Bray emphasizes, however, that this 

_ project is still in the research stage and that 

_ for the foreseeable future, “books on tape are 

Ka -intended to supplement the Talking Books pro- 
ae gram, not replace it.” 





- : : | Reading lists and other publications 


~ Preparation of selected reading lists has 
Jong been a function of the Division. Some re- 
o lists are Books for Elderly Blind Persons 
= (1961), The Civil War (1961), and Counsel- 
ling and Rehabilitation (1962). To help those 
legal users who may have some residual read- 


x K3 : 


poe. ing Tiion, n Division i 15 a oai with 














of lison hetir as repr e | chiefiy by the Amer- 
© ican Library Association. Of major significance 
is Standards for Regional Libraries for the 


ae Fee hes n with the ee 


ALA. divisions As will be eadi seen, 

he pı ogram cuts across the work of many of 
‘the divisions. A typical excerpt from this state- 
o ment: A 


“Phe. Books for the Blind program .. . is unique 

and national. It is the only bra program 

=. which can offer its readers a direct and complete 

= service at no cost no matter where they live. 

These readers are ‘well-defined and have no other 

source for general reading matter. Large amounts 

of public money and services go into the book 

stock of each regional library and into the trans- 

portation of circulating library materials. Unless 

the regional librarian is trained and qualified, 

service will be of low efficiency, and expensive 
resources will be wasted. 







Still another recent publication, of special 
‘interest to children’s, school, and young peo- 
oe ple’s librarians, is the reprint from Top of the 

: Nas October 1961, of Mr. Bray’s article, 
> “Books for Young Blind Readers.” From 193d 
- to 1952 the federal program was limited by law 





dle t blind ue In ine latter year cr the 


ay: “act was amended to strike out the word 
“adult,” and since that date the Division has — 


worked closely with an advisory committee — 
composed of leading specialists in library work < 
with children and young people. I would urge 
all librarians in this field who do not have thè 
October 1961 issue of Top of the News to- 
write to the Division for a copy of this infor- 
mative reprint while it is still available. = 

In March 1962 the Division announced an- 
important development in its service to. blind | 
children—the recording of Talking Books. at 
1624 rpm on 10-inch discs, as ‘contrasted with | 
the standard 12-inch disc recorded at 33% 
rpm which has been used for so many years: 
To quote the LC Information Bulletin, “the — 
1624 rpm records will give 45 minutes of re- 
cording time to. each Jdel a senond. Physi- 
cally, Talking Books for blind children will- 
thus be smaller in diameter and lighter i 
weight. They will also be more economical: t 
produce, so that more copies of more titles ca 
be made available. It is anticipated that i 
year or so, when enough two-speed players ar 
available in the program for blind rea 
Talking Books for adults will also. he re 
in this new format.” 


















Selecting titles for Talking Books paw 
and Braille 

But fascinating as such technological | de 
velopments are, the most challenging job. i 
the Division (and, I should think, the most 
triguing to librarians) is the selection of th 
titles to be recorded or put into Braille. Imag 
ine, if you can, the responsibility of selecting 
current and replacement titles for 60,000 | 
70,000 avid borrowers—at an average cost o 
$3000 per Talking Book title! You will notic 
that Į said average, for the sixty records neces- 
sary to put Shirer’s Rise and Fall of the Third — 
Reich into Talking Books cost the Division 
$25,000, an investment which has been amply — 
justified by the title’s record-breaking circula- | 
tion to blind readers; this, however. was ex: 
ceptional. At such costs it will be apparent — 
that the books selected for recording or trans- 
scribing are necessarily those ie will mee 2 
wide reader preference. 

Implicit in the whole matter of book selec 
tion is the principle that the interests of blin 















oo rs and their reading | astes are > substan: 
Bally the same as hose. of sighted readers, 
with the same needs for variety and balance. 
=. To quote from the Division’s statement on 


book selection policy: 


Because blindness is a physical and not a mental 
handicap, the selection of books for the blind 
follows practically the same procedures as does 
the selection of books for sighted readers, with 
certain modifications imposed by the peculiar 
media of communication involved. As a conse- 
quence the collections to be developed are com- 
parable (within the limitations of available funds 
for purchase) to those being developed for 
sighted clientele of similar circumstances and 
interests by public libraries serving a wide ran ge 
a readers, 


Actual selection of titles is performed by ex- 
perienced professional librarians in the Divi- 
sion, assisted by four advisory groups: the 
committee for children’s books mentioned pre- 
viously; a committee of regional librarians for 
the blind; a further committee of blind and 
sighted persons closely connected with work 
for the blind; and finally an internal commit- 
tee of subject specialists within the Library of 
Congress. While occasional titles—-such as 
Robert Russell’s recent To Catch an Angel— 
are obvious and almost mandatory selections, 
many others require considerable discussion 
< with advisory groups before adoption. 
0> Standard book review and preview media are 
< also used, but all books chosen are read by the 
staff, who also do the cataloging and annota- 
tions for the two bimonthly publica tions, Talk- 


>». even the smallest library... 


“This type of service to a community or 
į area is one that even the smallest library 
= f. can institute, for it puts no strain on the 
‘| budget. It consists simply of getting the 
_ [information] together and publicizing its 
{> availability. The staff is also available to 


= f write the first letter from a blind person 
— to an agency that can help him-——since the 
[> mere mechanics of getting a letter off 
~ | might keep some from taking advantage of 
available services.”—Afrs. loan F. Miller, 
librarian, Free Public Library, Rolla, Mis- 


souri. 
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ing Book T opics anid ‘Braille Book Revi, iew, 


which are produced and distributed to blind 
readers for the Library- of Congress by the 
American F oundation for the Blind. These are 

supplemented by annual and larger cumulated 
catalogs issued similar: A near of 
titles in these publications is by broad sub- 

ject areas, although in the regional libraries the 
actual recordings and Braille volumes fre- 
quently are ded by Dewey Dec ‘imal Classi- 
fication. A portion of each year’s budget is ear- 
marked for re-recording and transe ribing older 

titles in order to maintain balanced collections 
—here again the analogy to the public library 
is ev ear 

For practical and educational reasons the 
Braille and Talking Book programs are comple- 
mentary, each per forming a useful and needed 
function. But because it would be obviously 
uneconomical to duplicate any large number of 
titles in both forms, the selection staff is faced 
constantly with deciding which medium to 
use. Two factors are helpful in this situation: 
the circumstance that certain types of books 
have been shown by experience to be better 
suited to one medium or the other, and the 
fact that an increasing number of Braille read- 
ers today are also Talking Book users, 

Experience, in fact, Hite s a major role in the 
whole gamut of book selection. Periodic reader- 
interest surveys conducted by the Division 
bring an amazingly large and always helpful 
response, Not surprisingly, blind readers are 
also articulate correspondents, and careful at- 
tention is paid to their letters-—which range 
from “The worst book I ever read!” to “I have 
always wanted to take a postgraduate course. 
Thank you for giving it to me.” 

It is a source of pride to the selection staff 
that when the best-of-the-year lists (such as 
ALA’s “Notable Books”) appear, a great num- 
ber of titles included have been selected for 
the Books for the Blind program and most of 
them are already in use. Because of the me- 
chanical steps involved, production of Books 
for the Blind is a time-consuming operation at 
best, and formerly a lapse of a year after ink- 
print publication was not unusual. It was 
therefore a red-letter day for the whole program 
when Dr. Zhivago came out in Talking Books 
Mly two months after the letter-press aon. 

Copyright clearance is another of the func- 
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tions performed by the Division, but today this 


presents relatively little difficulty (although 
when a book has been sold to the motion pic- 
tures, Hollywood lawyers sometimes insist on 
having the reproduction for the blind delayed 
until the picture has been released! ). In fact, 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
after a trial period, has granted what amounts 
to a blanket clearance of text materials needed 
in the program. And from the author’s point of 
view, both Mrs. Haycraft and I can testify that 
there is scarcely a more rewarding experience a 
writer can have than to learn that a book of his 
is wanted for blind readers.* 

In addition to books, magazines play an im- 
portant part in the program. Among general 
and popular periodicals circulated on Talking 
Books or in Braille (or occasionally both) are 
Reader’s Digest, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Newsweek (all reproduced without cost to the 
government, the first for over three decades). 
Ameri ican Heritage, Ellery Queen's Mystery 
Magazine, Galaxy, and Senior Citizen. Regard- 
ing the last title, a recent reader-interest survey 
rev veiled that almost 50 per cent of all blind 
readers today are aged 60 or over, There are 
also a number of magazines (chiefly in Braille) 


_ addressed specifically to blind readers and their 
problems. Available through the supplemen- 
: tary magnetic tape pr Seren awnich as we have 
~~ seen emphasizes a somewhat more specialized 


selection—are such periodicals as Atlantic, 
Harper’s, s, Foreign Affairs, Current, Kenyon Re- 
plew, Personiel and Guidance Journal, Social 
Work, and QST. 

Four principal presses are en gagedin produc- 
ing books and magazines in press Braille under 
contract with the government: American Print- 
ing House for the Blind, Louisville; Howe 
Press of the Perkins School for the Blind, Wa- 
tertown, Massachusetts; Clovernook Printing 
House for the Blind, Cincinnati: and Braille 
Institute of America, Inc., Los Angeles. The 
two principal recorders and manufacturers of 
Talking Books are the American Foundation 
for he Blind, New York, and the American 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville. (Col- 
lege texts—-not strictly speaking a part of the 


‘Mr. Haycraft refers to The Boys’ Sherlock Holmes, 
by A. Conan Doyle, arranged with an introduction by 
Howard Haycraft (Harper), and Queen Victoria, Sy 
Molly Costain Haycraft (Messner) -—Ed. 





=i should like to urge every library in the United States 
to write for this booklet and keep it on file.” a 


program but closely related to it—are produced _ 


chiefly by Recording for the Blind, Ine., New 


York.®) Narrators,many of them radio and tele- | 
vision professionals, are selected and paid by — 
the recording studios, although the Division 


ean and fr cea does make suggestions with ee 
regard to assignment of specific titles. The < 


tape-recording program is largely the work of 
volunteer organizations using aaa narra- ` 
tors, as is the college text program. | 

Nearly all of the foregoing information, con- 


densed as it necessarily must be, came to me ~ 


from various cooperative and helpful staff mem- 
bers of the Division for the Blind. I am surely 
not the first visitor to observe the unusual sense 
of dedication in the people working with this 
program whether at the national or regional 
level—-unusual even in so dedicated a ae | 
sion as librarianship. If ever a library program | 
had “heart,” this is it! 

I have noticed that the sighted layman’s | 
typical reaction, upon learning about Talking 

t See “The Talented Blind,” by Burnham Carter, ` 
Saturday Review, August 18, 1962, p. 53. 
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3 9 is: “ Why can’t T have this service?” 
The answer would seem to be obvious, but per- 
haps there is a cue here for one of the more 
imaginative recording companies. Surely there 
is enough literary material in the public do- 
= main or catailebie for a nominal royalty to test 
the commercial possibilities of the idea.*) 







3 Challenge for librarians 








- But I believe that there is a more direct and 
urgent challenge to those of us in the library 
profession. I am thinking of the physically 
-handicapped who, for any one of a number of 
= reasons, are unable to read although not le- 
~~ gally blind. Each one of us has known of some- 
one in this plight—in our own families or 
> among our friends and acquaintances. And 
with the progressive increase of the life-span, 
~ who knows how many of us may someday find 
; ourselves in this situation! If we mean what 
~ -we say, as librarians, that library service should 
< be available to everyone, and especially if we 
. _are sincere in our concern about the aging pop- 
< ulation, shouldn’t we be exploring the possibi- 
z bilities of expanding the Talking Books pro- 
= gram (or something analagous) to serve the 
= nonblind handicapped who are unable to read 
for themselves? Undoubtedly there would be 
technical and legal problems; but I refuse to 
believe that T are insurmountable if Ameri- 
~ can librarianship will put its best brains to work 
solving them. Although I am sure that this idea 
is far fon RE ie I suggest that it is none 
too soon for the formulation of a program by 
the appropriate group or groups within ALA. 
In the meantime there is ample opportunity 
for all librarians to assist the existing Books for 
the Blind program. 
Although there is no census figure for the 
- blind in the United States, reliable estimates 
_ place the total in the neighborhood of 360,000. 
ve OF this number about 70, 000, or almost 20 per 









= “Actually, although few book- length recordings are 
~ available, paurchasable discography is already rich in 
_ recorded speech, poetry, and drama. AH libraries with 
—tetord collections should be, as they no doubt are, 
- familiar with the distinguished list of American and 
English poets who hare. read their works for the Li- 
© brary of Congress (catalog available from the Music 
= Division, Recording Laboratory) as well as the spoken 
word section of the Schwann Catalog, available for 
consultation at leading record dealers. 
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cent, are verdar bone ee of Talking Books o or 
Braille or both—a respectable batting average 
in any library league. 

And yet it is the conviction of Robert Bray 
and others active in the program that the num- 
ber of users of Books for the Blind can and 
should be doubled. They base this belief on 
the unique nature, the client relationship, in- 
herent in the service—the fact that the blind 
reader, unlike his more fortunate sighted 
brother, has only one source to which he can 
turn for general reading materials. 

The key to wider use, of course, lies in reach- 
ing, informing, and encouraging those citizens 
who are entitled to benefit by the program and 
are not now doing so. It is here that you, as a 
librarian, as an influential and informed leader 
in your community, can help. 

In conclusion I should like to quote the last 

paragraph of my Wilson Bulletin article of 
1932: 
The Pratt-Smoot law has placed library work 
with the blind on a new footing. Every branch 
of the service is in a position to advance and 
increase its usefulness in ways that have never 
been possible before. The general library can 
play its part in the new era by guiding and 
directing—by directing the blind to sources 
where help and pleasure await them. 


For all the progress that has been made in 
thirty years, the concluding words are as true— 
and as urgent—today as when they were first 
written. eee 


Maxine Dorf of the staff of the Division for the Blind, 
Library of Congress, using a Braille writer. 








by Mary-Peale Schofield 


E ¥ First, to establish my qualifications for speak- 
= ang to librarians about libraries. Since the day 
our second-grade teacher took us over and 
-` introduced us to our public library, I have 
belonged to thirteen public libraries. I now 
< belong to four. Wherever I have been, even 
et for a. aho time, I have joined the local li- 
T have worked in two as an untrained 
fant. As a high school teacher I have sent 
‘students to the library for term papers and 
; book reports. As a scholar I have had privi- 
-Teges in eleven research libraries. 
| AS a lifetime library lover and scholar, I 
thly disturbed by two trends in modern 
thought. At first glance they seem com- 
unrelated, one pertaining mostly to 
i cal public. libraries and the other to big 
central and research libraries. But at base they 
both stem from an undervaluing of the im- 
portance of books. 
odern library architects seem to have for- 
that libraries are for booklovers—ac- 
otential. I have seen a drawing of a 
g room where the only books in sight 
displayed on a few gimmicky cases, all 
hich required one to bend over to see the 
know one modern library where the 
in the reference room are only waist 
at-same library the nonfiction stacks 
n upstairs behind an insignificant- 
oor, atid the fiction stacks are clev- 
‘away at the side of the reference 








































is the library atmosphere? Booklov- 
ö-be surrounded by books. They love 
usly and as friends. I have heard 
sigh with nostalgia over an old, 
justy, book-lined bray. Do wealthy 
vers build themselves bright, gay read- 
; adjacent to a closet full of books? 
line walls to the ceiling with book- 
Ives so they can spend quiet, contented 
- hours surrounded by their friends. ° 

-= Li rarians as well as architects sometimes 








Are for Books _ 


A plea from a lifetime customer 

























give in to this let’ E E R look 
ikecaibrary line of thought. Now -disp 
shelves have their uses—to set aside the 
books, or, by highlighting a special topic, 
unearth hidden treasures among the batter 
longtime residents. | have seen a Quonset hu 
Boranch library in London with a fascinatin 
shelf just called Librarian’s Choice. | The 
brarian had most catholic tastes. But I ha 
also been in a library with so many. displi 
with cute titles that gave no clue to the 
book selected and such an inefficient re: 
system that it took a good half- hour to 
whether the books you came for were it 
Encouraging reading for fun is all vi 
but remember—it is the sight of s 
stacks of books that inspires the 
scholar. Thomas Wolfe is not the or 
be fired with the desire to read ever 
the library. | 

These problems are more or jes superficial 
and can be dealt with by the determined book- 
lover, though you may find him leaving your. 
gay new brary and joining the musty old- 
fashioned one in the next town. But the think 
ing that is accompanying the development o 
téchivical aids to library use is more ser 
disturbing. We are promised all sorts: of w 
ders: computers that will find our books fo 
us, soundproof cubicles with typing and 
cording facilities, nationwide interlibrary. 
enlarged collections in smaller space due t f 
wonders of microfilm, and computers wh 
will dig up for us all the relevant material oi 
any subject we are pursuing. These aids ar 
praised for mechanizing the routine tasks 0 
library DER EN F shows a lack of under- 
standing of what research, scholarship, or even 
just achool learning really are. a 

On the asset side, the spread of A i 
cubicles into public libraries would be a great. 
boon. The old-fashioned library hush seems. to. 
be on the way out, in public libraries at leas 
Typing and recording facilities would also be 











welcome, especially attached to valuable refer- 
ence collections. The spread of interlibrary 
~ loan will be hailed by all booklovers and stu- 
dents. Of course, today it is possible to borrow 
from the Library of Congress through any 
_ willing library. I say “willing” because I know 
of a case where this could not be done through 
-~ a large city library but could through that of a 
» nearby village. Local interlibrary loan spreads 
> more slowly because of the work required in 
each participating library to make it possible. 
-> But it would be nice to be able to borrow from 
the main city library through suburban ones, 
_ now blocked because one is city and the other 
=< county. This especially for the home-tied 
-> housewife of intellectual interests. And note 
> the number of articles about her recently. 

=o Let us look more closely at some of these 
> other technical wonders and see whether they 
can do what they propose to do—and whether 
it is a good thing if they can. 

First, I ask any librarian who is tempted to 
go all-out in microfilming his collection to 
_ spend one entire afternoon at the microfilm 
reader. He will find, if he does not already 
© know it, that there are many difficulties in 
reading books on microfilm. Referring back is 
difficult. Glancing quickly at footnotes is im- 
possible if they are gathered at the ends of 
chapters or of the book. (May librarians re- 
member what publishers have forgotten—the 
| inestimable value of being able to easily read 
> all the footnotes along with the text!) The mi- 
_ crofilming of newspapers is, I fear, inevitable 
` because of the space problem. Yet moving the 

image around in the reader to find the section 

of the page one wants to read can make one 
dizzy to the point of nausea. The prolifera- 
tion of microfilm enlarging and printing serv- 
__ ices witnesses the fact that scholars, who use 
microfilm the most today, are very reluctant to 
< use the readers if there is any way to obtain 
_ the material at standard size. 
. The recording of written material has an 
even more limited value. For the blind, of 
-< course, it is a marvelous thing. But for the 
_ sighted, the only advantage recording has is in 
the performance of works written to be appre- 
-ciated aurally. To hear great dramatic and po- 
etic works performed by the leading actors of 
our time, or, in the future, the great actors of 
the past, will enhance our appreciation of these 
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forms of literature. To hear Shakespeare and 


Chaucer in the language and dialect of their 
own age, and to hear Joyce reading Finnegans 
Wake, will add to our understanding and en- 
joyment. But even here the student will listen 
with the written text in hand, as the music stu- 
dent listens with the score before him. For 
other types of writing, recording has no advan- 
tages. Any good reader can read faster than 
the spoken word. Moreover, a student wants to 
be able to refer back, quiekly, to a disputed 
point, or check a footnote (how do you record 
footnotes—-at the end of the tape?). A book 
may be read from cover to cover, but it is not 
studied from cover to cover. 

Finally we come to uses of the computer 
which are supposed to relieve the scholar of 
the routine tasks of his job—locating the books 
themselves and locating the information in 
books, periodicals, and other documents. There 
are in the world a few great libraries whose 
stacks are closed even to scholars. Here, any 
technique that would facilitate the finding of 
books would be welcome. But it is significant 
that in university libraries, though the stacks 
may be closed to the undergraduate, they are 
open to all senior members of the university. 
This is true even at Harvard, one of the three 
greatest libraries in the country. Why? Be- 
cause it is understood in university circles that 
searching for a book is not a routine task of 
which the scholar may be relieved. For one 
thing, a scholar must keep up with the work in 
his field. I remember my master’s adviser ex- 
plaining to us the technique by which a scholar 
reads books by the yard—from shelf to shelf— 
skimming those irrelevant to his specialty, 
reading a paragraph here, stopping at a chap- 
ter which promises to bring new facts to light, 
reading through a volume that presents a new 
interpretation, Then, too, in searching for a 
particular book, the scholar may well find in 
the same section another book, some forgotten 
gem that former scholars have overlooked as 
irrelevant but that has crucial importance to 
his reinterpretation of the subject. This he 
might not find through the cross-referencing 
in the card catalog or in bibliographies or foot- 
notes. Nor could it have been located through 
a computer, for in the past it had not been re- 
lated to his interpretation of the subject. All 
these mechanical aids are dependent on the 
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past. But the scholar is the pioneer. He is the 
‘one who discovers the relationships, and noth- 
ing must stand between him and his material. 
Here is the basic weakness of information 
retrieval. It can only work with the values of 
the past. A computer cannot think. It can only 
remember what someone has told it to remem- 
ber. Who is to decide what material is rele- 
vant to a subject? If he who programs the 
- ¢omputer is as capable as the scholar in re- 
~ lating relevant material, he is wasting valuable 
time. He should be doing research. No one can 
do the complete job S someone else. No one 
a but the scholar or the scientist himself knows 
what is relevant to his particular line of in- 
quiry. Even the scholar doesn’t know at first. It 
Shs the» very process of going through bibliogra- 
 phies, indexes of focal, ‘the library card cat- 
alog, and noting references in footnotes that 
reveals to him illuminating sidelights, heretical 
rh ons, and new aspects of his problem. 
is is no routine task susceptible of mech- 
ion. It is the very stuff of research and 
me i g. To forgot this is dangerous. To rely 
ona computer is to be tied to the past. An 
imaginary example may dramatize what this 

































foint Committee on the Union List of 
s has taken another step toward comple- 
< tion of its important work by executing an 
- agreement with the H. W. Wilson Company, 
.. publishers of the first and second editions, to 
: publish the third and final edition. 
< The committee, an incorporated nonprofit 
corporation representing thirteen American 
and Canadian organizations, including ALA, 
has been at work since 1957. The first giant 
step, which made the compilation possible, was 
an agreement with the Library of Congress to 
carry out the editorial work. This was financed 
by a $244,651 grant from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, and began in 1959 and con- 
tinues under the editorship of Mrs. Edna 
5 Brown Titus. 
=o The Wilson company announces that the 
E ~ Rliglish: firm of Balding and Mansell, printers 
of the British Museum Catalog, will produce 
the third edition of the Union List of Serials, 
using its unique abstracting system whicheis 
available nowhere else. This will save an esti- 
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could mean. In the early nineteenth E. . 
before Faraday, information retrieval would 
not have considered any material on wave the- 
ory to have relevance to the subject of elec- 
tricity. If we had relied on this, we would have 
no radio, radar, or television. 

A good book is one of the great achieve: 
ments of the human mind. It is the means, and 
I might add the most efficient means, by 
which one creative mind speaks to another. Li 
brarians are the custodians of the works of 
great minds of the past, preserving them ar 
uae to introduce them to the creatis 
minds of the future. Every technique which 
cilitates this meeting is to the good. Everyth 
which hinders, be it a mechanical device, 
confusing or inconvenient method of shelving, 
or the interference, through architecture’ or 
method of display, of a set of values irrelevant 
or denigrating to the values the booklover and 
student are seeking, is to the bad. : 

And, I might add with gratitude to the lie 
brarians I have known, there j is no better cus- 
todian of this great heritage than a librarian 


who loves his work, his books, and his read 2 
oe 


mated $100,000 in editorial preparatory costs. 

The new publication will probably run be: 
tween 5000 and 6000 pages in length and wil 
include approximately 157,000 titles held by 
835 libraries. This compares with 75,000 titles 
in the first edition and 115,000 in the secon 

The first edition was published in 1927 wi 
the cooperation of the ALA; the second, 194 
with the aid of an ALA- appointed advisory - 
committee. In 1956 a joint committee, with 
representatives from six library associations, 
was appointed, and in 1948, by then. enlarged 
to twelve members, it took over the task of 
planning the second supplement (1953) from 
the ALA advisory committee. The present joint 
committee was incorporated in 1957 under the _ 
chairmanship of Dr. Frank B. Rogers of the 
National Library of Medicine, who served un- -< 
til 1961. The present chairman is Howard Ro- 
velstad of the University of Maryland Library, 
who represents the Music Library Associa. 
tion. F. Bernice Field, of the Yale University 
Library represents ALA. ‘ 





























-o by Robert C. McClure 
<> In many areas of the law there is great con- 
_ fusion over ends and means. No area of the 
- law better illustrates this confusion than the 
© law of obscenity. For here we either do not 
. know or cannot agree upon what is obscene or 
why we should censor whatever it is that we 
- may regard as obscene. Nevertheless, after 
` almost a century of confusion, I think the 
time is fast approaching when we will know 
fairly well what is obscene, though perhaps 
not very much more about why we should 
censor it. 
The confusion began almost a century ago 
_. with the celebrated English case of Regina v. 
-> Hicklin. In that case, which arose out of the 
~~ seizure of a scurrilous political pamphlet en- 
titled The Confessional Unmasked, Chief Jus- 
tice Cockburn made some remarks that soon 
became the standard test for obscenity in 
© both England and the United States. He said: 


I think the test of obscenity is this, whether the 
tendency of the matter charged as obscenity is to 
-deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open 
`- to such immoral influences, and into whose hands 
<. a publication of this sort may fall. 












He also spoke of depraving and debauching 
_ their minds and of corrupting their minds and 
- morals. But he did not explain what he meant 
~~ by depraving, debauching, or corrupting the 
> minds and morals of the pamphlet’s readers. 
> The only clue he gave to the meaning of these 
_. words was his expression of a firm conviction 


















Bs @ Mr. McClure is 
professor of law at 
‘the University of 
finnesota law school, 
inneapolis. This pa- 
per, when given at a 
Publie Library Asso- 
iation meeting dur- 
ng the Miami Beach 
Conference, was fol- 
lowed by the liveliest 
~and probably the — 
< longest—discussion of — 
any speech made 
= there. 
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that the pamphlet “would suggest to the minds 
of the young of either sex, or even to persons 
of more advanced years, thoughts of a most 
impure and libidinous character.” The sug- 
gestion of impure and libidinous thoughts, 
then, is the key to what depraves, debauches, 
and corrupts the minds and morals of readers 
~~and so makes a book obscene. 

The Hicklin view of obscenity was soon 
adopted by most American courts. But the 
judges did not agree upon why a book that 
suggested sexy thoughts should be censored 
as obscene. Some judges seemed to regard 
sexy thoughts with such horror and as so 
intrinsically evil that they wanted to censor a 
book simply because it might stimulate such 
thoughts, regardless of further effects upon 
the external behavior of the book’s readers. 

Other judges, rejecting Mayor Jimmy 
Walker’s famous quip that no girl was ever 
ruined by a book, assumed the existence of 
a causal relationship between a book that 
stimulated sexy thoughts and the external be- 
havior of its readers; they wanted to censor 
such a book, not because it stimulated sexy 
thoughts alone, but because the thoughts might 
induce sexy acts as a consequence. 

A few judges went a step further; they as- 
sumed that sexy books might somehow bring 
about a lowering of the community’s moral 
standards governing sexual conduct and 
wanted to censor such books for that reason. 

But most judges, like Chief Justice Cock- 
burn in the Hicklin case, spoke loosely of 
obscenity as material that depraved and cor- 
rupted minds and morals by the suggestion of 
sexy thoughts without giving any clear indi- 


_ cation of whether they were thinking of sexy 
thoughts alone, of sexy acts induced by sexy 


thoughts, or of a lowering of moral standards 
brought about by sexy thoughts as the social 
evil they thought censorship would prevent. 
As the Hicklin view of obscenity swept 
across the country, many courts and some 
state legislatures picked up and expanded 
upon a notion expressed in the chief justice’s 
opinion in that case. He spoke of suggesting 
impure and libidinous thoughts “to the minds 
of the young of either sex.” Seizing upon this 
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notion, some state legislatures enacted statutes 
prohibiting the sale to adults of books that 
would suggest sexy thoughts to an adolescent. 
Many courts developed what has often been 
called the most-susceptible-person test for 
obscenity. Under this test a book is obscene 
and hence censorable for the general public 
if it would suggest sexy thoughts to the most 
sexually susceptible person imaginable. This 
test for obscenity was attributed to the Hicklin 
case and came to be known as a part of the 
Hicklin rule for obscenity. 

Another companion test for obscenity was 
also attributed to the Hicklin case, but this 
time without justification. For the companion 
test—known as the partly-obscene test for 
obscenity—treally came from an old require- 
ment of criminal procedure. When a person 
was charged with selling an obscene book, the 
indictment had to specify the part or parts 
of the book alleged to be obscene. Under this 
test for obscenity, a book is obscene if it con- 
tains a single word or passage that would 
stimulate a sexy thought. 

The disastrous consequences of a literal ap- 
plication of these two tests for obscenity and 
their underlying sexy-thoughts base are ap- 
parent. The most-susceptible-person test would, 
as Judge Learned Hand once remarked, “re- 
duce our treatment of sex to the standard of 
a child’s library in the supposed interest of 
a salacious few.” And the partly-obscene test, 
which focuses attention exclusively on the 
particular words or passages alleged to be ob- 
scene and precludes consideration of the lit- 
erary or other social values of the book as a 
whole, would keep from the general public 
many works of very great social importance. 
Yet this is just what many busybodies, police- 
men, prosecuting’ attorneys, and postal and 
customs officials tried to do and sometimes 
succeeded. In 1930 the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts condemned Theodore Dreis- 
er’s An American Tragedy, saying: 


Even assuming great literary excellence, artistic 
worth and an impelling moral lesson in the story, 
there is nothing essential to the history of the 
life of its principal character that would be lost 
if these passages were omitted. 


The Massachusetts court went on to say that 
a “seller of a book which contains passageg 
offensive to the statute has no right to assume 
that children to whom the book might come 
would not read the noxious passages or that 


if they should read them would continue to 
read on until the evil effects of the obscene 
passages were weakened or dissipated with 
the tragic denouement of a tale.” 

Oddly enough, opposition to these barba- 
rous tests for obscenity censorship was slow 
to develop. In 1913, Judge Learned Hand, 
who was then a United States district judge, 


felt duty bound to apply them in a case in- 


volving Daniel Carson Goodman’s Hagar 
Revelly, but he could not resist the temptation 
to speak out against them and to suggest a dif- 
ferent and less unsatisfactory approach to 
obscenity censorship. He said: 


Yet, if the time is not yet when men think in- 
nocent all that which is honestly germane to a 
pure subject, however little it may mince its 
words, still I scarcely think that they would for- 
bid all which might corrupt the most corruptible, 
or that society is prepared to accept for its own 
limitations those which may perhaps be necessary 
to the waakest of its members. If there be no ab- 
stract definition . . . should not the word “ob- 
scene” be allowed to indicate the present critical 
point in the compromise between candor and 
shame at which the community may have arrived 
here and now? To put thought in leash to the 
average conscience of the time is perhaps toler- 
able, but to fetter it by the necessities of the 
lowest and least capable seems a fatal policy. 


But it was not until the early 1930’s that 
American courts began to reject outright the 
most-susceptible-person and partly-obscene 
tests for obscenity. The major attack on these 
two tests attributed to the Hicklin case came in 
the celebrated Ulysses case in 1933 and 1934. 
In the United States District Court, Judge 
Woolsey ruled that James Joyce’s Ulysses was 
not an abscene book. In doing so he squarely 
rejected the most-susceptible-person test for ob- 
scenity; instead, he said, the obscenity of a 
book must Łe tested by its tendency to arouse 
sexy thoughts in the mind of “a person with 
average sex instincts.” 

When the case was appealed to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, the court af- 
firmed Judge Woolsey’s decision that Ulysses 
was not obscene and in doing so totally re- 
jected the partly-obscene test for obscenity. 
Judge Augustus Hand, speaking for the court, 
said that the obscenity of a book must be 
judged by its “dominant effect.” Only those 
books whose dominant effect is libidinous, 
he said, are obscene; those lacking this dom- 
inant efiect are not. And in assessing the 
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dominant effect of a book, he stressed the im- 
portance of the book’s literary qualities be- 
cause “works of art are not likely to sustain a 
high position with no better warrant for their 
existence than their obscene content.” 

Following these opinions by Judges Wool- 
sey and Augustus Hand, many American 
courts began to back away from the most- 
susceptible-person and partly-obscene tests for 
obscenity. Most of them, however, did not 
back away very far, and the old tests con- 
tinued to appear in various disguises in the 
opinions of many courts. Some paid only lip 
service to the importance of the literary quali- 
ties of a work and continued to regard a 
polished literary style with distrust. And 
some dragged the most-susceptible-person in 
through the back door, saying that persons of 
this kind made up a substantial part of the 
general reading public against whom the 
libidinous effects of a work were to be judged. 

So the law of obscenity remained from the 
1930’s to 1957. The stimulation of sexy 
thoughts and desires, for whatever reason 
this was thought to be socially undesirable, 
continued to be the main ingredient of ob- 
scenity censorship. And the harshness of the 
most-susceptible-person and _ partly-obscene 
tests for obscenity was only mitigated, not 
eliminated. In consequence, some works of 
substantial literary or other value continued 
to be censored for obscenity, though perhaps 
not so many as formerly. 

In 1957 some dramatic changes began to 
take place in the development of the law of 
obscenity. The pace of its development ac- 
celerated rapidly, and its course of develop- 
ment veered off in a new direction. These new 
developments began with the case of Buéler 
v. Michigan, which was decided by the United 
States Supreme Court in February 1957. The 
case arose in 1954 when Alfred Butler, a 
publisher’s Detroit sales manager, made a 
prearranged sale of John Grifin’s The Devil 
Rides Outside to Inspector Herbert Case, who 
was then the chief of Detroit’s police censor 
bureau. The sale had been carefully staged 
to test the constitutionality of a Michigan 
statute that prohibited the sale—even to an 
adult—of any book containing an obscenity 
that might tend to incite minors to depraved 
acts or to corrupt their morals. Butler was 
promptly arrested and later convicted of vio- 
lating the statute. The United States Supreme 
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Court, however, reversed Butler’s conviction 
and ruled that the Michigan statute was un- 
constitutional because a state cannot quaran- 
tine “the general reading public against books 
not too rugged for grown men and women in 
order to shield juvenile innocence.” “Surely,” 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter said, “this is to burn 
the house to roast the pig.” Then he added: 

The incidence of this enactment is to reduce the 
adult population of Michigan to reading only 
what is fit for children. It thereky curtails one of 
those liberties of the individual . . . that history 
has attested as the indispensable conditions for 
the maintenance and progress of a free society. 


The Butler case was followed a few months 
later by another important pronouncement on 
obscenity censorship by the United States Su- 
preme Court. This one came in the court’s 
opinion in the cases of Roth v. United States 
and Alberts v. California, which had been 
consolidated for argument before the court. 
Sam Roth had been convicted in a federal 
court of sending obscene matter through the 
mail in violation of a federal obscenity statute, 
and David Alberts had been convicted of 
keeping obscene matter for sale in violation of 
a California obscenity statute. The United 
States Supreme Court, without passing upon 
the obscenity of the materials handled by 
Roth and Alberts, affirmed the convictions of 
both and ruled that the federal and California 
obscenity statutes, on their faces and without 
application to any particular materials alleged 
to be obscene, were not unconstitutional. 

The court’s opinion in the Roth and Alberts 
cases is a peculiar one; it is full of ambiguities 
and difficult to understand. First of all, the 
court ruled that obscenity, properly defined, 
is not entitled to constitutional protection from 
censorship; the states and the federal govern- 
ment may censor material that is obscene, but 
again only as properly defined. Then the 
court set about the task of deining obscenity, 
of describing the kind of material that is ob- 
scene and may be censored because it lacks 
constitutional protection. 

Obscene material, the cour? said, “is mate- 
rial that deals with sex in a manner appealing 
to prurient interest.” It is obscene when “to 
the average person, applying contemporary 
gommunity standards, the dominant theme of 
the material taken as a whole appeals to pru- 
rient interest.” And material appeals to pruri- 
ent interest when it has “a tendency to excite 
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lustful thoughts.” But the obscene includes only 
material that is “utterly without redeeming so- 
cial importance”; it excludes “the portrayal of 
sex” in “art, literature, and scientific works” so 
long as sex is not treated “in a manner appeal- 
ing to prurient interest.” 

Where does all of this leave us? It leaves 
us, I think, with only a few firm conclusions 
on important but peripheral matters. Beyond 
these, it. leaves us as much in the dark as ever 
on the core problem of what is obscene. 

We can safely conclude, I believe, that the 
old most-susceptible-person and partly-obscene 
tests for obscenity have at last finally been 
put to rest. For in the Butler case, the United 
States Supreme Court explicitly ruled that the 
former test was unconstitutional, and in the 
Roth-Alberts opinion, it explicitly declared 
that both tests violated the constitution. We 
can also conclude, though perhaps without 
quite as much assurance, that the literary or 
other social values of a work, which were 
stressed by Judge Augustus Hand in the 
Ulysses case, are now of very great, perhaps 
even overriding, importance. Any work of 
redeeming social importance probably cannot 
be denied constitutional protection as an ob- 
scene work, 

But when we turn to the core problem of 
what is obscene and why, we are left just as 
much in the dark as ever. For the “prurient 
interest” view of obscenity, set out in the 
court’s opinion in the Roth-Alberts cases, has 
turned out to be nothing more than the old 
Hicklin view that the suggestion of “thoughts 
of a most impure and libidinous character” 
is still basically what makes a work obscene. 

But when we look behind that Supreme 
Courts verbal formula for obscenity—its 
“prurient interest” test—to what actually hap- 
pened in the Roth and Alberts cases and to 
what the court has done in a series of ob- 
scenity cases since June 1957, I think we can 
see the development of a new concept of ob- 
scenity that makes a good deal more sense 
than any that has gained favor so far. 

The Roth and Alberts cases both reached 
the United States Supreme Court at a very 
high level of abstraction—a level so high 
that the obscenity of the materials handled by 
both Roth and Alberts was not in issue before 
the court. The sole question presented to tife 
court in those cases was whether the federal 
and California obscenity statutes, on their 


faces and in a vacuum, violated the federal 
constituzion. But it is hard for judges to de- 
cide cases in a vacuum, without considering 
their factual settings, and in the Roth case > 
the United States Department of Justice took 
advantage of the opportunity and moved 
swiftly to bring the cases down to earth again 
—but cn ground from which they had not 
taken of. 

In his brief for the United States in the 
Roth case, the Solicitor General declared that 
90 per cent of the material actually caught in 
the net of the federal obscenity statute was 
“black-market” or “hard-core” pornography, 
which he described as erotic objects, photo- 
graphs, books, and movies, all depicting men 
and wcmen in “every conceivable kind of 
normal and abnormal sexual relations” and 
“excesses.” He carefully pointed out that ma- 
terial of this kind is produced solely for its 
erotic effect, that the only idea it contains is 
“pleasure in sexual gratification, whatever 
the means,” and that it has no social value 
whatever. Then, to make sure that the justices 
fully appreciated the nature of hard-core 
pornography, the Solicitor General sent to the 
court a carton containing numerous samples 
and in an accompanying letter pointed out 
their “extremely repulsive nature.” 

This must have brought the cases back to 
earth abruptly, and must also have assured 
decisions favoring the constitutionality of the 
federal and California obscenity statutes. For 
hard-core pornography is so foul and revolt- 
ing that few peoplé—apart from its addicts— 
can contemplate the absence of laws against 
it. That would be intolerable. 

In vcting to sustain the constitutionality of 
the federal and California obscenity statutes, 
the Supreme Court justices must have had 
material of this kind in mind. Indeed, be- 
cause of the blatant and shocking nature of 
hard-core pornography, it would have been 
impossible for them to put it out of mind. 

At this point I think it is clear that hard- 
core pornography is obscene and may be cen- 
sored by both federal and state governments. 
But are there any kinds of material, short of 
hard-core pornography, that can also be con- 
stitutionally censored for obscenity? Clues to 
the answer to this question lie in what the 
United States Supreme Court and some of its 
justices have done and said in a series of cases 
decided by the court after June 1997. 
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In late 1957 and early 1958 the court sum- 


marily disposed of three obscenity cases. In 
each of the cases material had been found 
obscene and a United States Court of Appeal 
had affirmed the obscenity finding. But the 
United States Supreme Court reversed the ob- 
scenity findings upon the ground that the ma- 
terials were not obscene and could not consti- 
tutionally be censored for obscenity. 

The first of the cases involved the French 
motion picture, The Game of Love, which de- 
picted a series of illicit sexual relations be- 
tween a sixteen-year-old boy, first with an 
older woman and then with a girl of his own 
age. According to the Court of Appeals: “The 
narrative is graphically pictured with nothing 
omitted except those sexual consummations 
which are plainly suggested but meaningfully 
omitted and thus, by the very fact of omis- 
sion, emphasized.” (Apparently, it’s worse 
to leave the scenes out than to put them in.) 

The second case involved a magazine for 
homosexuals, entitled One, The Homosexual 
Magazine, which contained stories about ho- 
mosexuals and a poem about the alleged ho- 
mosexual proclivities of certain British lords. 

The third case involved “Sunshine and 
Health” and “Sun” magazines which con- 
tained photographs plainly showing male 
and female genitalia. _ 

So far it seems probable that material fall- 
ing short of hard-core pornography is un- 
likely to meet constitutional requirements for 
obscenity, and this impression is strengthened 
by a consideration of the case involving the 
motion picture, Lady Chatterley’s Lover. In 
that case, which was decided by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1959, the court re- 
versed as unconstitutional New York’s cen- 
sorship of the motion picture for portraying 
acts of sexual immorality as desirable, accept- 
able, or proper patterns of behavior. Justices 
Harlan, Frankfurter, and Whittaker wrote a 
separate concurring opinion in which they 
stated that, in their judgment, the motion 
picture was not obscene and could not con- 
stitutionally be censored as such, this despite 
the fact that the motion picture included 
scenes showing Mellors helping Lady Chatter- 
ley unbutton her blouse and unzip her dress, 
showing him reach with his hand under her 
dress to caress her bare buttocks, and showing 
them both in bed in a state of undress before 
and after sexual intercourse. 
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By now it ought to be clear that hard-core 
pornography is probably the only kind of ma- 
terial that can constitutionally be censored 
for obscenity. No other explanation seems to 
account adequately for the actions of the 
United States Supreme Court these past few 
years. Although this is only a prediction based 
upon the probabilities at the present time, 
I for one am confident that, when one of the 
Tropic of Cancer cases reaches the Supreme 
Court later this year or perhaps next ‘year, the 


‘court will rule that Henry Miller’s book does 


not meet constitutional standards for obscenity 
censorship and that it therefore cannot ‘con- 
stitutionally be censored as an obscene work. 
The United States Department of Justice ap-. 
parently agrees, for it has withdrawn long- 
standing customs and postal bans on this. as 
well as several other works by Henry Miller. 
When this happens, it should become per- 
fectly clear that obscenity censorship is re- 
stricted by the federal constitution to hard- 
core pornography. All else enjoys constitu- 
tional protection. Then, librarians will have 
firm and easily explainable legal support in 
defending themselves. and their libraries 
against the assaults of busybodies who want 
to pass judgment on what bocks are suitable 
for library shelves and on what books other 
people should be permitted to read. Fortu- 
nately, this happy situation already prevails in 
the state of New York, though some local 
officials seem not to have heard the word yet, 
and it will, in my judgment, prevail through- 
out the nation within the next few years. 


bibliographical note 


The views expressed in this address were 
drawn from a series of studieg in collaboration 
with Dean William B. Lockhart ef the University 
of Minnesota Law School. For further elabora- 
tion and documentation of the views expressed, 
the reader is referred to: Lockhart and McClure, 
Literature, the Law of Obscenity, and the Con- 
stitution, 38 Minn. L. Rev. 295 (1954); Lockhart 
and McClure, Obscenity in the Courts, 20 Law 
and Cont. Prob. 587 (1955); Lockhart and 
McClure, Censorship of Obscenity: The Develop- 
ing Constitutional Standards, 45 Minn. L. Rev. 
5 (1960) ; McClure, Book Review, 59 Col. L. Rev. 
387. Also, Lockhart and McClure, Why Ob- 
scene? in Chandos, ‘To Deprave and Corrupt, 
piblished in June 1962 by Sonvenir Press of 
London, and to be published in the fall of 1962 
by Association Press of New York. eee 
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No other 


book wholesaler 
can give you as complete 


“first shipment” service and 


2? 


as prompt supplying of “shorts 


In both B&T warehouses we stock for immediate. 
shipment, a far, far larger number of titles from 
far more publishers than any other wholesaler. 


® We offer liberal, competitive discounts. Why not write us 
today for a schedule of our discounts? Or, better still, send 
us a trial order and find out for yourself the kind 
of economical, fast, accurate, dependable 
service and friendly, fair treatment 
which characterizes Baker & 
Taylor operations. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


' Oldest and Largest Exclusive Book Wholesaler 
Hillside, New Jersey Midwest and Southern Division; Momence, Ilir 
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Today’s modern library is virtually a bee 
use... hard use. It means your library must be equipped to with- 
stand this constant wear day-in, day-out. And there’s no better way 
to prepare than to buy BUCKSTAFF. BUCKSTAFF ... the name 
that signifies proven, ruggedly constructed furniture styled for true 
library atmosphere. 





THE BUCKSTAFF COMPANY BP library furniture division, oshkosh, wisconsin 
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Reprinted from the Modern Library edition of “Thus Spake Zarathustra," by Nietzsche, by courtesy of Random House, Inc. 


SAVE BOOKS! Give them the INGLIS YY ` SAVE MONEY! New, lower- 


best care there is for tears than-ever prices make 
—''SCOTCH’’ BRAND Magic LOW “ScoTcH” Magic Mending 


Mending Tape. Mends so . PRICES Tape No. 810 a better buy 
transparently, you have to than ever. Check your library 
look twice to see that it’s on supplier for new prices... 


the page. SAVE order today! 


SAVE TIME! No re-mending UP TO 


ever needed. Mends per- 1% 


manently. Won't discolor, be- 
come brittle or lose its grip. 
* over September. 
7967 prices. 












™“ScoTCH” AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE 
REGISTERED TRADEMARKS GF THE 3M COMPANY 
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The Program of the 


ALA Publishing Department 


a report to the Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
by Pauline J. Love, Director, ALA Publishing Department 


The Publishing Department is a unit of the 
headquarters operation, one of the larger 
units. It occupies, or will occupy, all of the 
second floor of the new building, except for 
the staff room area, and will have a large 
warehouse and shipping room under the 
parking area at the side and rear. 

Its staff is nearly one-third of the total 
staff at headquarters. In addition, many staff 
members in the Administrative Services Unit 
are employed full- or part-time in performing 
services for the Publishing Department. 

The Publishing Department is one of the 
three leading publishers to the library profes- 
sion. Jt has published more than 1500 titles 
and currently has about 165 titles in print. 
The number of titles it issues varies from year 
to year but has been between ten and fifteen 
in recent years. 

The Association’s publishing program cov- 
ers many publications, of which the Pub- 
lishing Department issues only part. The Pub- 
lishing Department does not publish the Mem- 
bership Directory, Conference Proceedings, 
the ALA Bulletin, the division periodicals and 
newsletters, the many promotional and infor- 
- mational items distributed free by headquar- 
ters, nor the great number of miscellaneous 
publications issued for sale by the various of- 
fices at headquarters. 

One of its major activities, however, is that 
of serving as a publishing agency for the 
units of the Association. It assists them by pub- 
lishing the manuscripts they prepare as part 
of their programs. The services of the depart- 
ment are available to any group that wishes 
to use them. 

We can assist in the planning stage of a 
manuscript at the request of the group and 
advise during its preparation. 

When the manuscript is complete and ready 
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for publication, we do the final editing for the 
printer, design the publication, handle its 
production, promote its sale, and handle the 
filling and shipping of orders for it. When a 
publication is issued for a group by the de- 
partment it is financed from the department’s 
funds. 

Many of our titles fall in this group. Some 


- examples are: 


Standards for School Library Programs 
Public Library Service 

Notable Books of 1961 

Let’s Read Together 

Young Adult Services in Public Libraries 
Remodeling the Elementary School Library 


Examples of such titles now in the process 
of publication for groups are: 


Films for Libraries. An annotated list of 
selected films compiled by tae Audio-Visual 
Committee. 

Children’s Services in Public Libraries. A 
survey of the administration of public li- 
brary service to children in the United 
States. This is Part One of a two-part sur- 
vey conducted under the auspices of the 
Library Administration Diyision. 

Friends of the Library, Organization and 
Administration. A guide for the librarian 
and layman in organizing and conducting 
Friends of the Library groups for different 
types of libraries. Prepared by a committee 
of the Library Administration Division. 


The major responsibility and activity of the 
Publishing Department is carrying out the 
ALA Editorial Committee’s program, and 
most of the publications issued by the depart- 
ment are programs of the Editorial Commit- 
tee. We also carry on the staff work for the 
Subscription Books Committee. 

The Editorial Committee is concerned with 
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identifying the needs of the profession for. 


publications in all areas of librarianship and 
with obtaining manuscripts to fill those needs. 
On behalf of the committee, the Publishing 
Department staff are working constantly to 
learn what is needed. We employ every means 
we can devise—letters of inquiry, conferences, 
interviews, checking reports, minutes of meet- 
ings, and professional literature. Doubtless 
most of you in PEBCO have been involved in 
our searches for ideas, for information on 
studies under way, for advice on what should 
be prepared, what titles need revision or re- 
placement, and who is best qualified to write 
a specific work. 

The Editorial Committee seeks and invites 
the cooperation, the recommendations, and 
the advice of all groups in the Association and 
all libraries and librarians in determining 
what tools, informational materials, and phil- 
osophical and retrospective works the profes- 
sion needs and who will prepare them. 

We are always searching, too, for manu- 
scripts in preparation, and we invite and en- 
courage individuals to submit manuscripts 
they have written or proposals or books they 
would like to write. 

The Publishing Department program is a 
continuous, ongoing one that is never com- 
plete. At any time it shows a variety of activi- 
ties—titles published, titles in the process of 
editing and in production, manuscripts in the 
process of examination, manuscripts on which 
authors are working, projects being explored, 
and projects for which we are seeking authors. 
To illustrate the scope of the program and to 
show you a picture of it at this time | will 
list some of the individual items. 

Among the titles published this year are: 


Patterns in Reading, second edition. An an- 
notated list of 1600 titles for young adults 
arranged by reading interest. 

Vocations in Biography and Fiction. An an- 
notated list of over 1000 books for young 
people arranged bv vocations. 

Language of the Foreign Book Trade, second 
edition. A selected vocabulary in twelve 
languages of terms used in booksellers’ 
catalogs. 


. Titles to be published soon are: 


Soviet Libraries and Librarianship. The re® 


port of the visit of the American Library 


This report was given by Mrs. Love 
before the ALA Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee at the 1962. 
Annual Conference. The committee 
members were unanimous in feeling 
that this brief description of a long- 


standing and highly important ALA 
program would be of interest to all 
members of ALA. 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 
American Library Association 





Delegation to the Soviet Union, May-June 
1961. 

A supplement to American Library Resources 
covering the years 1950-1960. This supple- 
ment will be almost as large as the original 
work which, incidentally, will be in print 
again. 

A Recordings Manual for Public Libraries 
on the selection, organization, and admin- 
istration of a collection of recordings for 
children and adults in public libraries. 

A new edition of Notes. Used on Catalog 
Cards. A comprehensive but selective list 
of examples of typical notes for use by the 
general cataloger. 


Manuscripts in or expected by the end of 
June are: 


Planning Guide for the Elementary School 
Library Program. An evaluative and plan- 
ning tool for elementary schools. 


A fourth supplement to Guide to Reference 
Books, bringing the Guide up to 1962. 


A new edition of A Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools. 


A new edition of Subject Index to Books for 
Intermediate Grades. 


A work on Administration of the Small Pub- 
lic Library. 


Authors are at work in preparing manu- 
scripts for: 


A new edition of Guide to Reference Books. 


A besic work on cataloging and classification 
reylacing Mann’s Introduction to Catalog- 
ing and the Classification of Books. 


A new edition of Simple Library Cataloging. 
A basic work on school librarianship. 
A practical how-to-do-it storytelling manual 
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for children’s librarians, teachers, and 
others working with children. 
A manual on hospital library service to pa- 


tients. 


Some of the items the Editorial Committee 
will be considering at this conference are: 


Two new works on teaching of reference work 
and reference tools. 

A history of public libraries in the United 
States. 

An author for a work on centralized techni- 
cal processes for schoo] libraries. 

The appointment, with the cooperation of the 
Cataloging and Classification Section, of a 
committee to consider what revisions are 
needed and to prepare a revised ALA Code 
for Filing Catalog Cards. 


The most important single publication of 
the Publishing Department, and a major one 
of the Association, is The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. The Booklist is the 
Association’s oldest periodical, having been 
published continuously since 1905. It has un- 
dergone many changes through the years and 
has grown from eight issues a year to twenty- 
three, but its purpose remains the same—to 
select from current publications those which 
will be of most use in general library collec- 
tions for children, young adults, and adults in 
public, school, college, and university librar- 
les. 

The number of books The Booklist receives 
for review increases yearly. In the past ten 
years the total per year has increased by more 
than 60 per cent. This year we expect to re- 
ceive almost 9000 titles exclusive of paper- 
backs and galleys. To aid in the selection of 
books to be listed, The Booklist sends weekly 
lists of books received to a group of cooperat- 
ing librarians throughout the country. These 
librarians, engaged in book selection for dif- 
fering age groups in libraries of various sizes 
and types, comment on the books and their 
suitability for library use for children, young 
adults, and adults. All books received are con- 
sidered by the staff, who read and evaluate the 
books, select the titles to be included, and 
write the annotation which shows the content 
and quality of each book, comparison with 
similar works, and its possible use or appeal. 
The Booklist also provides complete buying 
and cataloging information for each title—the 
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Dewey Decimal Classification number, sub- 
ject headings, Library of Congress card num- 
ber, and a notation on the availability of Wil- | 
son cards. 

In addition, The Booklist publishes reviews 
of selected films, pamphlets, editions, series, 
paperbacks, U.S. government documents, and 
special bibliographical lists or articles—for 
example, the list of selected foreign books pre- 
pared by a committee of the Public Library 
Association. It is listing the recommended 
titles in the Reading for an Age of Change 
pamphlets prepared under the auspices of the 
Adult Services Division as these pamphlets are 
ready for publication. The Booklist invites and 
encourages the membership groups of ALA to 
use it as a publishing medium for the special 
lists they compile. 

The Subscription Books Bulletin, published 
as a quarterly from 1930 until it became a 
section in The Booklist in September 1956, is 
a program of the Subscription Books Commit- 
tee. The reviews published in it are prepared 
by the committee, a voluntary group of ap- 
proximately thirty-five librarians who work 
with reference books in all types of libraries 
representing many subject interests. They also 
represent geographic areas in the United 
States and Canada. The committee evaluates 
general reference books and sets, especially 
those sold on a subscription basis, for librar- 
ies of all types and their patrons. Unlike The 
Booklist, which lists only books recommended 
for library purchase, the Subscription Books 
Bulletin reviews both recommended and non- 
recommended works. The committee’s reviews 
are detailed and fully documented. They de- 
scribe the book, enumerate its strengths and 
weaknesses, point out the library or audience 
to which it may be useful, and always con- 
clude with a recommendation for or against 
purchase. 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin is available only by subscription. The 
number of subscriptions has grown steadily 
through the years. This year they increased 
by 10 per cent over last year and now total 
21,729, More copies of The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin are mailed to librar- 
ies each year than of any other library-di- 
rected periodical. 

* Much of what I have told you about the 
Publishing Department’s activities has been 
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about obtaining manuscripts. That is only the 
first step. Once a manuscript is received we 
must determine whether it is publishable, and 
here again we seek the help of special groups 
in the Association and specialists in the field. 
We also have to determine what market there 
is for a specific work and whether it can pay 
its way. We must prepare it for publication, 
determine how many should be printed and in 
what format for best use, and convert the 
manuscript into a finished book or pamphlet. 
Once the publications are printed we ware- 
house them, receive orders, and ship and bill 
them. 

We are concerned not only with obtaining 
materials for publication and publishing them 
but also with the widest possible distribution 
of our publications. We carry on an active 
promotion program which we believe also pro- 
motes the Association. We issue press releases 
as each title is published and send review 
copies to appropriate media in the United 
States and foreign countries. We send direct 
mail pieces to libraries of all types periodically 
throughout the year, buy space advertising in 
library and educational periodicals, and issue 
catalogs. A catalog of all our publications in 
print is sent annually to all libraries in the 
United States and widely to libraries abroad. 
A special catalog listing our publications of 
interest to schools is mailed annually to 80,000 
school superintendents, principals, and school 
librarians. This catalog features an article on 
some phase of school library service and is 
written, usually, by a school administrator. 
A complete list of our publications is included 
in Books in Print and indexed in Subject 
Guide to Books in Print. A large selection is 
also included in Textbooks in Print. 

We send staffed exhibits of our publications 
to national educational and library association 
meetings. We lend materials to groups in the 
Association for their exhibits. We also use 
the services of Combined Book Exhibit, Inc., 
and Conference Book Services. To date this 
year, we have averaged more than an exhibit 
a week of some or all of our publications at a 
leading national professional or educational 
association meeting. 

Occasionally we send publications for ex- 
hibit in foreign countries. We have a continu- 
ing sale of our publications to foreign coum 
tries not only of our books but also of sub- 


scriptions to The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Builetin. Approximately 7 per cent of 
our total sales are to foreign countries. To 
promote our publications, simplify handling 
the problems of credit, shipment, and mone- 
tary exchange, and—equally important—to 
assist libraries in foreign countries to obtain 
our publications, we use two agents for sales 
outside the United States, its possessions, and 
Canada. The Woolston Book Company, Ltd., 
in Nottingham, England, is our agent for 
Great Britain and Ireland. Feffer and Simons 
handles our sales in all other countries. We 
send thousands of our catalogs to these agents 
for distribution in their territories. 

Foreign librarians, however, do not depend 
solely on the English editions of our publica- 
tions. We receive frequent requests for per- 
missions to translate individual titles and we 
grant these rather freely, normally waiving 
both publisher and author royalties. To name 
a few: The Pan American Union is now trans- 
lating Standards for School Library Programs 
into Spanish. They expect to distribute 2000 
copies free to libraries and librarians in Latin 
America. They also issued a Spanish edition 
of the draft of the Cataloging Code. The Jap- 
anese Library Association is translating Pub- 
lic Library Service and publishing it serially 
in their journal. They have published or are 
publishing translations of ALA Cataloging 
Code, Serial Publications by Osborn, and The 
Classified Catalog by Egan and Shera. Rights 
have also been granted for a Japanese edi- 
tion of Lillian Smith’s The Unreluctant Years 
and a Portuguese edition of ALA Cataloging 
Rules for use by libraries in Brazil. 

In closing I want to tell you on behalf of 
all the staff of the Publishing Department that 
we are very proud to have a part in the pub- 
lishing program of the Association. It is an 
important program! I want to emphasize, how- 
ever, that every member of the Association 
and every member of the profession has a 
responsibility for and a share in the publish- 
ing program of this Association. What the 
publishing program is, or will be, is depend- 
ent upon the many librarians and the groups 
within the Association who contribute their 
ideas, their experience, their knowledge, and 
their time. In the last analysis, the publishing 
program is but a reflection of the Association 
and the profession itself. eee 
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Standards—Criteria for Service or 
Goals for the Future? 


by Margaret E. Monroe 


Librarianship grew up as an art. It was an art 
molded by scholars, by booklovers, by educa- 
tors—people whose appreciation of the world 
of ideas, knowledge, and creative experience 
stirred them to make it available for the use 
and delight of others. Librarianship, like all 
the arts, has taken its shape from its exem- 
plary creators—its Naudes, its Jewetts and 
Winsors, its Ranganathans. As an art, librar- 
ianship has often been exemplified less in the 
daily library tasks than in the high achieve- 
ments of these great creators. These—Melvil 
Dewey, William Poole, Malcolm Wyer, Linda 
Eastman, Anne Carroll Moore, John Cotton 
Dana, Jennie Flexner, Louis Round Wilson, 
the whole roster of true artists in librarian- 
ship—these we say are the test of the signifi- 
cance of librarianship. In them we find its 
aspiration and its achievement. Judge librar- 
ianship, we say, by these! 

While librarianship grew up as an art, to- 
dav it is developing in a world dominated by 
science. Within librarianship we are relying 
less on inspiration and more on investigation. 
Increasingly we are evaluating by quantita- 
tive measurement of preselective factors rath- 
er than by that wonderful thump-in-the- 
middle when the reader’s face lights up with 
understanding. Let me make this clear: I am 
by no means saying that librarianship has re- 
jected inspiration, but rather that we are bal- 
ancing its rush of power and improvisation 
with the steady drive and analysis of investi- 
vation. Nor do I think we have discounted the 
human signs that betoken the achievement of 
our goal, but instead, with some objectivity, 
we now attempt to balance that single over- 


ə Miss Monroe is associate professor at the 
Graduate School of Library Service of Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. This 
paper was presented before a meeting of the 
Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
in Miami Beach, June 20. 
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whelming success with a picture of those 
whose faces, alas, did not light up. 

Science then is making its important con- 
tribution to librarianship. We are recognizing 
that when the brilliant inspiration flags, we 
do not need to fall back on mediocrity and that 
we have discovered and codified the princi- 
ples which permit the art to be practiced with 
a degree of professional adequacy in fairly 
consistent fashion. 

Standards are one piece of scientifc para- 
phernalia that we devise to help us achieve 
this consistent level of professional adequacy 
in librarianship. 

Standards are constructed from an analysis 
of experience, not “pie in the sky.” This ex- 
perience may be that of the artists of librar- 
ianship. Children’s service in public libraries, 
as developed by Anne Carroll Moore, for ex- 
ample, offered a concrete example of such 
value that in some respects it set standards. 
Thus the standard in a sense becomes a goal 
or objective for others to aspire to. And 
standards for children’s service would incor- 
porate the description of this level of service 
as an objective. 

Beyond that, this very real experience of 
children’s service has undergone analysis of 
the elements on which it depends: a separate 
children’s room, a story-hour area, a collec- 
tion of children’s books, a” staff sympathetic 
to children’s book interests and skilled in tell- 
ing stories and in talking about books. These 
elements are now recognized as essential to 
achieving the objectives, and their presence in 
certain quantity and kind has become the sub- 
stance of standards. Further, even with the 
objective in mind and the essential elements 
provided in suitable quantity and kind, the 
children’s service developed by Anne Carroll 
Moore may not be reproduced unless the pro- 
cedure which she followed is also reproduced. 
&o standards have incorporated analysis of 
process: the identification of the conditions 
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under which a service is provided, the se- 
quence of things to be done, the alternatives 
and the basis for choice among them—when 
to tell a story or, alternatively, to have a book 
talk program; how to tie storytelling to the 
book itself; and so forth. 

These three elements in standards have 
been developed recently with some care in li- 
brarianship: the objectives of service, the ele- 
ments on which service depends, and the proc- 
ess of providing the service. The recent college 
library standards relied heavily on statements 
of objectives, with some identification of the 
elements of librarianship on which they de- 
pend. The public library standards, while 
stating objectives in highly effective fashion, 
have gone further in the analysis of the ele- 
ments on which achievement of goals de- 
pends; their statement of principles and stand- 
ards has made a very strong case for these 
elements as sound standards. The recent 
school library standards have gone far in the 
analysis of the process essential to the achieve- 
ment of objectives and using the essential ele- 
ments; “instruction in the use of the library,” 
for example, is carefully described not only 
for the elements in the program but for the 
sequence to be followed to ensure successful 
instruction. The young adult services stand- 
ards put such major emphasis on process that 
the distinction between “standards” and “man- 
ual” became blurred, and the authors refused 
to term their guide “standards.” But the 
young adult services guide does, in effect, en- 
sure the re-creation of excellence in the serv- 
ices described. 

Now, if standards serve as a tool to help us 
achieve a consistent level of professional ade- 
quacy, they must be revised as our insights 
into service are developed. When, for example, 
the Handbook of Medical Library Practice 
appeared, we had to scurry to our standards 
for hospital libraries to be sure that the state- 
ment of objectives still reflected our best pur- 
poses as set forth in this new goal-setting 
book, that the analysis of the elements of serv- 
ice in the standards did not omit essentials 
identified by this more recent experience, and 
that the identification of essential process in 


the new handbook was suitably incorporated, _ 


with critical review, into the standards. As out 
experience increases, our goals are perfected, 


our understanding of the process and the ele- 
ments of service is clarified, and our stand- 
ards need. revision. 

This approach to library standards is a phe- 
nomenon of the 1950’s and the 1960’s. Until 
recently we relied heavily on standards that 
reflected average practice. One of the most 
astonishing standards occurred in an early 
version of public library standards: registra- 
tion of borrowers in a public library should 
be between 20 and 60 per cent of the total 
communitv population. This represented av- 
erage practice, the “norm.” This meant that 
the library which found its registration to be 
21 per cent of the population could relax in 
comfortable knowledge of being acceptable in 
the eyes of the profession. In terms of public 
library objectives, however, this is a totally 
indefensible figure. Standards, I’m afraid, are 
no longer designed for comfort. We recog- 
nize that in most fields average practice and 
best practice are far apart, and that even best 
practice may be somewhat removed from the 
true objective. Today, for example, the public 
library standards do not attempt to set an 
ideal percentage of the population to be reg- 
istered in the library, but rather assume that 
the total community is the appropriate public 
and that the library will adapt its services to 
particular segments of that public to encour- 
age maximum use. This is a standard in terms 
of objectives. The development of standards 
from objectives and best practice should assist 
us in achieving a consistent level of profes- 
sional adequacy. 

For a long time we have resisted a close 
analysis of how we operate as librarians. We 
tend to think that when we are “professionally 
trained” (whatever that may mean) and have 
the “proper book collection” (whatever that 
may be), the proper service will automatically 
result, and that this area of service—like one 
of the mysteries—should not be too closely 
examined. Perhaps we have been fearful that 
when we looked, we would discover it to be a 
matter of the emperor’s new clothes, 

Library standards for a long time avoided 
looking beyond budget, staff, collection, and 
physical facilities. The service, which indeed 
we make paramount in our statement of ob- 
jectives, we refused to analyze. This was the 
area of inspired librarianship, of magic. 
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INTRODUCTIONS TO AFRICA 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF WEST AFRICA 


by J. D. Fage 


Fage presents and interprets, for the general 
reader, the historical development of West 


. Africa from its early tribes and first. colonizers 


to its complex life of the present. $3.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF EAST AFRICA 


by Z. Marsh & G. Kingsnorth | 


A readable and up-to-date account of the 
markedly different processes of development 
which are the histories of Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar and Kenya. $3.50 


AFRICA SOUTH OF - 


THE SAHARA 
by G. Kingsnorth 


An account of Africa south of the Sahara 


_from the time before the arrival of Europeans 
up to events in 1960. The book is so arranged ` 


that readers interested in a particular region 


can follow its history without difficulty. $1.95 


EAST AFRICA THROUGH 


8 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 
by Z. Marsh. 


An intimate and lively account of East Afri- 
can history through the writings of explorers 
Stanley, Livingstone and others; of native Afri- 
cans, an escaped slave; of missionaries and 
travellers; of government officials and recorders 
of folk myths. Author’s notes bind the excerpts 
into an informative and delightful whole. $4.75 


For a complete list of African books, please 


write Alice Prior 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, = NY. 22, N.Y. 
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Let me say here that it was magic. It 
worked and we didn’t. understand why and 
not everybody could do it—the very essence 
of magic. Now we are saying that service, 
this area of magic, must be analyzed and 
made transferable so that many more may 
perform the miracle. The inspired art must be 
made known in its essentials. Standards are the 
stripped-down summation of this analysis. Not 
all librarians can aspire to original creation, 
perhaps, but such splendid creation in librar- 
ianship as the artists have achieved should be 
made available to all the practitioners of the’ 
art. 

The construction of standards is no mean 
task. It requires a combination of experience, 
logical analysis, and creative insight from 
the best of the profession. Are such standards 
criteria of service? Yes indeed. Are they also 


` goals for the future? They embody goals most 


usefully, enabling us to achieve them with a 
consistency that permits us to speak of the 
art of librarianship as a profession. 


bibliographical note 


The published standards referred, to in this 
article are: for college libraries, “Standards for 
College. Libraries,” College and Research Li- 
braries, July 1959 (also available as a reprint 
from the Association of College and Research 
Libraries); for hospital libraries, “Hospital Li- 
braries: Objectives and Standards,” published 
in 1953 and available from the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries; for public 
libraries, Public Library Service: A Guide to 
Evaluation, with Minimum Standards (ALA, 
1956, $1.50); for school libraries, Standards 
for School Library Progrcms (ALA, 1960, 
$2.50); for young adult services, Young Adult 
Services in the Public Library (ALA, 1960, 
$1.50). ' 009 


UN DAY MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
The annual United Nations Day will be ob- 
served on October 24. The United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations has available a 
list of U.S. Committee publications including in- 
formation about the UN, posters, pictures, stick- 
ers, songs, and games. If you are planning a pro- 
gram or an exhibit for United Nations Day, or if 
you are interested in strengthening your collec- 


_ tion of UN materials, write for the list to the U.S. 


Committee for the UN, 375 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. 
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The Paperback and the 
College Bookstore 


by Robert Marshall 


I remember when the Doubleday salesman 
rather hesitatingly showed me an initial list 
of projected titles being considered for paper- 
back publication. It’s hard to believe it’s now 
- history. We had worked over his line inten- 


sively when, as an afterthought, he pulled a 


single mimeographed sheet from his bag, 
handing it to me with a little embarrassment. 


Six titles were listed, to be bound in some 


manner with paper covers. The series was not 
named; there was nothing to indicate. this 


even was a series. Format was a mystery, — 


prices vague. Nor was the title selection es- 
pecially impressive, though I can recall that 
one of Hawthorne’s minor novels was in- 
cluded. 

Rather casually I indicated some interest, 
to which the salesman responded with equal 
difidence. We didn’t realize we were in the 
middle of the making of a new epoch in the 
world of books. I placed a small “sampling” 
order, and he said, “I’m not at all sure things 
will jell. Maybe you will and maybe you 
won’t ever get these books.” He was right; I 
never got eat 

But six months later the first batch of a 


new paperbound series from Doubleday did 
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appear on my shelves—with a format, price, 
and name, albeit with different titles, And the 
series had an intrinsic character summed up 
in two words: “cheap” and “highbrow.” In- 
terestingly enough, none of the titles on that 
original list, to my recollection, ever appeared 
as Anchors, although undoubtedly someone 
has published every one of them by now. 

This is a bookseller’s-eye view of the ges- 
tation process of quality paperbacks. It was 
tentative, modest, hesitating. But it had a ra- 
tionale and a dynamic which almost causes 
us to marvel and to pay homage. 

Yet there is a tendency, apparent anywhere 
this phenomenon is discussed, to apply the 


‘wisdom of hindsight. With the passing of al- 
' most a decade, we can see that quality paper- 


back books, t.¢., books bound in paper which 
are highbrow and low price, are a natural for 
the colleze book market. But nobody knew 
this would prove to be the case when Epstein 
and Cirker started. Cirker was trying to sell 
his Dover titles primarily through direct mail 
to professionals, particularly professors. Six 
months after the first rounds of Anchors 
proved a smashing success, Jason Epstein was 
astounded to see his sales figures——-which in- 
dicated that, in addition to unanticipated re- 
sponse from the ultimate consumer, his five 
largest cutlets during that period were the 


Harvard Coop, the Yale Coop, Bob Marshall’s 


Book Shop, Columbia University Bookstore, 


and the Princeton Coop. 

Other zollege bookstores were added to that 
list. But many established big city stores 
refused to handle Anchors or Dovers, putting 
them in the same class as pocketbook westerns 
or mysteries. The supermarket appearance of 
rows and rows of face-out paperbacks also was 
three or four years away. 

All this was not known in sivas Store 
after stare, on -college campuses, in fancy 
suburbar. areas, and in the heart of metropo- 
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lises, ignored the new paperbacks or acknowl- 
edged their existence only in a very back- 
handed and inadequate manner. Each time 
a Doubleday shop finally put in a small wire 
rack holding twenty-four books, Jason re- 
garded it as another major battle won! 

But the word got around! Salesmen from 
other publishing houses stood at my cash reg- 
ister as well as at others, and heard the pretty 
music. Publishers found themselves buying 
Anchors and Dovers. In the Village an enter- 
prising druggist took out his perfume and put 
Anchors on shelves marked Revlon and Coty. 
(I can still recall the gleam in Jason’s eye 
when he took me down to see this delightful 
spectacle! ) 

In a short time, other salesmen were show- 
ing me other lists—some, like Meridian, even 
a bit more highbrow than Anchor. Dover 
thought about a different kind of cover. Young 
artists sniffed at commissions for designing 
such covers. The revolution was in full swing. 

We are beginning only now to consolidate 
the gains of this revolution, and we need to 
understand what has happened so our consoli- 
dation may be intelligent and conserving. 


Why paperbacks succeeded 


Paperbacks succeeded, not because they 
were a planned development for a preexisting 
system of retail distribution, but because they 
had and have a dynamic which forced major 
changes in the whole “style” of college book- 
stores. (A similar process is apparent in the 
noncollege bookstore also.) But it is only hind- 
sight which allows us to talk as though the 
college retail bookstores were waiting and 
watching for this development in publishing. 
There was no “open sesame.” On the con- 
trary, in 1953 only a sprinkling of good col- 
lege stores in this country did much selling 
of nonrequired books, and very few had major 
trade departments furnishing adequate rep- 
resentation for the whole nontextbook world. 
In that year, one knowledgeable publisher 
suggested to me, there were by literal count 
less than twelve such stores in the country. 

In fact, it was a fortuitous accident that 
the first paperbacks were not destined for the 
college market. If such had been their pri- 
mary projected role, they might have come 
under the overview of the college text de- 
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partments of the publishers involved, which 
would have meant stillbirth, not life. For the 
book industry of that period, the college 
market meant text discounts. After the revolu- 
tion had already proven itself, the experience 
of those publishers who then attempted a 
textbook discount structure for paperbacks 
validates my point. Almost without exception 
those lines have been switched to trade dis- 
count schedules, usually to representation by 
trade salesmen, and to general treatment as 
trade books rather than as textbooks. 

The fact that no one articipated the im- 
pact of trade-type paperbacks upon the col- 
lege community commented on a variety of 
facets of academe. 1) In part it indicated the 
almost nonexistent profits of book retailing, 
campus myths to the contrary. If profits were 
substantial or even decent, private capital and 
enterprise would have beer operating trade 


‘book outlets in most of the campus business 


districts of the nation. 2) It indicated the 
university community—faculty, student, and 
administration—was not buying general 
books in any appreciable degree, neither sup- 
porting the then existing feeble trade facilities 
nor .encouraging their inauguration where 
completely nonexistent. 3) Since many college 
bookstores are owned, financed, and operated 
by educational institutions, this 1953 situation 
indicated an indifference, at times a hostility, 
to the nontextbook world on the part of ad- 
ministrations. 4) Lastly, this indicated that 
most faculty people, when they did want a 
nontextbook, had and have available a variety 
of ruses to avoid paying full price for a book. 

Though the average faculty member 
wouldn’t dream of trying to chisel down the 
price of tickets for the annual concert of the 
civic symphony orchestra and will support at 
full admission price the little theatre group 
and the ballet troupe, for reasons I’ve been 
trying to fathom since 1942 and my own en- 
trance into bookselling, most of the adult 
members of the academic community (and 
adult intellectuals in general) make a special 
exception in the case of their local bookstore. 
Authors, librarians, ministers, and editors 
likewise have this attitude. It seems almost 
a truism that the closer one is to the world 
dÈ books, the more he is trying to eliminate 
from the cultural scene the place where the 
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author and the reader meet—the bookstore. 
I make this point as bluntly as I can: If you 
feel obligated to vote for adequate funds for 
schools and libraries, if you feel the various 
extracurricular cultural and intellectual ac- 
tivities on your campus merit your support, 
by the same logic you must aid and abet the 
economic health of your local bookselling 
establishment. It is because academicians, 
scholars, writers, thinkers, and professionals 
have not had this concern for bookstores in 
America that the overall picture is so black. 
This was especially true in 1953. 


Certain objections 


Let me anticipate three objections here. 
First, there is no evidence that the nonbook- 
buying phenomenon described here stemmed 
from the relation of book prices to consumer 
income, and that paperbacks succeeded be- 
cause they smashed this price barrier. Paper- 
backs have succeeded because they have in- 
veigled academe to spend a great deal more 
money for books, rather than less. Second, 
there appears to be no documentation that 
because of this price-income problem the cam- 
puses of our country were straining their li- 
brary facilities in 1953, using them as al- 
ternative sources for needed nontextbooks. 
On the contrary, the chief complaint is not 
that some significant general book is unavail- 
able because of heavy ‘circulation, but rather 
that all copies of a certain textbook are being 
used. Finally, students tell me each semester, 
and have been since 1942, that they are so 
overworked by their professors they just do 
not have time to read other than assigned 
texts. Having been, on or in very close proxim- 
ity to college campuses for the past twenty- 
four years, I find this impossible to substanti- 
ate with verifiable evidence. 

Without laboring this point longer: when 
the first quality paperbacks appeared there 
was no existing format of eager retail dis- 
tribution. Conversely most college stores ig- 


nored and avoided them because they were | 


books, and books as books were not of interest 
unless the professors compelled the students 
to buy them. Nor is it coincidence that the 
five stores mentioned earlier as the initial 
leaders in Anchor sales are on five campuse$ 
where some of my jeremiads about education 


would be least applicable. Further, I suggest 
that if the early Anchor and Dover sales fig- 
ures in -college and university communities 
were still available, one would find a descend- 
ing rate of sales very closely paralleling what- 
ever other indices of quality are used in rat- 
ing these schools. 

To put it pointedly, there is a direct re- 
lationship between the caliber of a school and 
that of the bookstores in its environs, whether 
these are institutionally or privately owned. 

This has always been, and continues to be, 
the situation. It is only that documentation 
of the thesis comes so readily with the ad- 
vent of the quality paperback. Nor is size of 
the market a determining factor. One of the 
best bookstores on any campus is at little 
Reed College. Even in the latter days of the 
Depression, the Antioch College Bookstore 
was an alive, exciting place. Each of the sev- 
eral times J visited undergraduate friends at 
Antioch, one of the first places to be shown 
was that bookstore. 


Revolution in college bookstores 


Karly in 1954 I compiled for Jason Epstein 
a list of Midwestern university communities, 
having at that time enrollments of over 10,000 
or expecting such by 1960, with no significant 
trade book outlet or department. The list 
topped fifty easily. But each year since, sev- 
eral campuses have had to be ticked off the 
list. Today, in schools of over 10,000 and in 
many of less than that figure, the situation 
is very much the reverse, and the revolution 
continues. 

What in the world happened to change 
things so drastically in five or six years? Two 
interrelated and concurrent phenomena: the 
assignment of paperbound titles for class use 
as texts—collateral, supplemental, and re- 
search—and the independent discovery by 
students of a wealth of exciting stuff reason- 
ably priced and rapidly becoming more read- 
ily available. 

These two are so fused it is impossible to 
say which was the primary cause. Yet for 
many college bockstores, undoubtedly the pro- 
fessor’s compulsion, as always, forced their 
initial paperback orders. Many professors 
have responded enthusiastically to the paper- 
bound world. But professorial assignment 
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has not resulted in any cash savings to stu- 
dents. In fact, they spend more for class needs 
than in the past. Time after time I’ve heard 
faculty say, “I couldn’t ask my students to 
buy these books when they were four or five 
dollars a copy, but at ninety-five cents I can 
really insist.” Thus the student may spend 
fifteen dollars for books for a specific course 
where he previously would have spent eight 
or nine. But he feels he is getting more for 
his money—and he is, in a very real sense. 
Everybody is happy, including the once re- 
luctant bookstore proprietor or manager. 

This hard-pressed bookman discovers to his 
delight that virtually all the quality paper- 
backs are regarded as trade books by the pub- 
lishers. Instead of selling a class text at 20 
per cent discount, he is selling ten different 
paperbacks totaling more than the single text, 
and all but one of these carries 40 per cent. 

The store manager has wanted for many 
years to stock “real books” but always has 
been overruled by the bursar who chose 
stuffed animals and sweat shirts because of a 
formula developed by the School of Business 
Administration. Finally he has a talking point! 
Now the store owner finds himself in a situa- 
tion where books as books may bring him as 
much revenue for square-foot-and-dollar in- 
vested as greeting cards or beer mugs or 
fraternity paddles! 

Further, the college text store has been a 
mountain-and-valley operation. Now the con- 
tinual sale of quality paperbacks between 
school-opening rushes produces a healthy 
jingle in the cash register all year round and 
modifies the feast-famine cycle. Many store 
managers and/or owners were amazed with 
their early experiences with paperbounds. Stu- 
dents walked in, looked at these paperbacks 
displayed as part of a text grouping, and 
bought them without ever asking, “What’s 
required for Chem 221?” Nor did the owners 
and managers fail to notice those of us who 
moved ahead into paper without paying much 
attention to which professor assigned what 
book. 


To sum up 


Paperbacks, particularly quality paperbacks, 
have a certain and decided charisma. Price, 
cover, contents, display, format, author, series, 
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and fashion all are a part of their mysterious 
appeal. Somehow, a bit inexplicably, students 
and instructors are buying books now; they 
were not ten years ago. They are buying 
books as books almost exclusively in paper 
bindings, true, and priced slightly less than 
their hardcovered equivalents of ten years 
back. A good proportion of these books do 
have some relationship, not necessarily very 
direct, to their immediate academic courses. 
There is no doubt that they are spending quite 
a bit more money for these books, both 
course-related and otherwise, than was the 
case one or two college generations back. 

College bookstores have expanded, enlarged, 
remodeled, and generally shifted around in 
an astounding manner to make possible larger 
and larger displays of quality paperbacks and 
many of their “popular line” cousins, too. 
Campus after campus now has trade books 
on sale, in commendable and often tremendous 
quality and quantity. Even a few good hard- 
covered titles are riding in on the coattails of 
the paperback revolution. This process will 
continue because the trade discount pattern 
has been irrevocably stamped, because the 
population is exploding at the college and uni- 
versity level, because we seem to be raising 
our general educational standards and re- 
quirements to some small degree, and be- 
cause, once 15 or 20 per cent of this or the 
next college generation actually learns to read 
as a result of this revolution, untold miracles 
may abound. 

Paperbound books have a kind of rationale, 
a verstand, which lends itself surprisingly well 
to current trends in retailing without the 
sacrifice of quality these, trends generally 
demand. Words like “impulse-buying,” “self- 
service,’ “open shelves,” and “point-of-sale 
display” indicate what I mean. Operating an 
effective textbook store or department differs 
considerably from operating what was an ef- 
fective trade bookstore or department ten 
years ago. Paperbacks go a long way toward 
bridging this gap. If a store buyer keeps his 
quantities low in initial orders, it is difficult to 
go too far wrong. Thus, a skilled textbook 
man may show some considerable prowess in 
paperbound trade books without the lengthy 
Apprenticeship some of us served “ in the good 
old days.” Quality paperbacks benefit, cer- 
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tainly, from the skills of the old personal 
bookshop, but that kind of bookselling re- 
ceived far more praise than patronage. Al- 
though it wasn’t and isn’t easy, the dexterity 
with which so many college stores have gone 
into trade bookselling via the paperback route 
indicates the pertinency of this conclusion. 
Paperback bookselling appears almost dis- 
count-proof and book-club-proof, again help- 


ing to insure the continued growth and ex-. 


pansion of strong outlets on our campuses. 


Current dangers in bookselling 


There are some real danger signals flying 
regarding bookselling. Retailing in general 
is changing. More accurately, it has changed. 
The merchant who knows his wares and his 
customers and matches them up is gone, re- 
placed by streamlined, chromed appendages of 
the assembly line. Production, distribution, 
and consumption have been mechanized, rou- 
tinized, and rationalized, and the ensuing mass 
market is seldom at a very high level. Paper- 
backs, as indicated, fit well into this develop- 
ment; perhaps they fit a little too smoothly. 
There is no guarantee that the overall “level- 
ing” process will maintain the quality of pa- 
perbacks while reaching for larger sales to 
keep bigger presses turning more rapidly. 
Our first blush of success with quality paper- 
backs and the influence this has had upon 
mass market paperbacks should not blind us 
to the always real possibility that the dead 
hand of monotony and “efficiency” may yet 
force conformity. 

Despite my own preference for the personal 
bookshop, the personal bookshop is not going 
to come back as a result of the paperback 
revolution. At the same time, it may be that 
paper may transfer the center of bookbuying 
from downtown areas to college campuses. 
Because of paper I am optimistic about the 
future of college bookselling, even if it is not 
genuine old-fashioned personal bookselling. 
[ am not as sanguine about the future off 
campus, despite paperbacks. 

Bookstore facilities for trade books still 
have not appreciably affected the majority 
of our campuses. Implicit in what I have said 


is an assumption that this will happen, bute 


this is by no means guaranteed. The battle 
for a literate, bookbuying student body and 


faculty across the nation is going our way, 
but to date all that has been really won is 
some major initial skirmishes. 

If my earlier thesis is correct, much of 
what has happened was fortuitous, not 
planned. Publishers especially must beware of 
self-congratulatory lassitude. Except for paper- 
backs, most of the developments in American 
publishing for the past ten years are not 
cause for rejoicing. More and more, book 
publishers are neglecting their retail outlets. 
They appear not to understand that distribu- 
tion is as important as publishing, that it 
doesn’t mean a damn to publish a significant 
book if most of the press run languishes in the 
warehouse. Publishers at best are indifferent to 
the bookseller and at worst are hostile and 
antagonistic. Increasingly, basic policy ap- 
pears to be determined by neither editorial 
nor sales staff but by the comptroller or 
treasurer and the finance officer of the bank, 
both with an eye not to the book, the author, 
or the reader, but to the stock market. 

The fate of clothbound books should con- 
cern us. To date paperbacks are reprints, 
essentially, with a price structure dependent 
upon many basic costs of the publishing in- 
dustry being absorbed by hardcovered books.. 
We are producing a generation unwilling to 
accept hardcover costs, inclined to believe 
that only paper is good, intrinsically good 
at that, and anything cloth is bad. Our gains 
will prove to be rather slight ones if, after 
all, we merely change the format in which a 
niggling amount of bookbuying and reading 
occurs. =< 





SECOND READING GUIDE READY 


The initial copies of The Contemporary Arts 
reading guide with an introductory essay by 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., director of the Addison 
Gallery of American Art, the second in the 
Reading for an Age of Change series, are now 
available from the PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
INC., 22 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16. Orders 
for the initial guide, Space Science, with an 
introductory essay by Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, nu- 
clear physicist, have been heavy, the Public 
Affairs Committee reports. The Adult Services 
Division has received good response from li- 
braries requesting the promotional materials, 
the counter-top display ($3.50) and the promo- 
tion kit ($2.00). 
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Wernicke time-motion engineered book stacksiwere purchased for 
| © use in the Malone College Library. — a a | 
| If you are considering a new library, or modernizing an existing one, 
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MARADOR BINDERS 


THE FIRST AND FINEST 


A NEW BINDER 


The Aristocrat *#I50 


A new stand-up binder for vertical shelves or 
racks; it is similar to Marador Regal 110 with 

covers of plate polished virgin vinyl .030” 
e 126 thick. A glass-clear rigid front; smart red, 
brown or black rigid back; tough spines of 
matching colors except the black back has a 
green spine. Attractive prices include our 
patented lockbar metals, no extra cost. Gold 
stamping available. Eight sizes. 


REGAL 110. Glass-clear rigid front and back covers, 
heavy gauge .050" plastic. Lockbar metals with irre- 
movable screws. 8 sizes. 3 spine colors. The original 
ae? OTs oat full-visibslity binder; since 1949, 
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| CHALLENGER 126. Glass-clear flexible front with 
‘= opaque flexible back and spine in red, brown or 
green. Lockbar metals, irremovable screws. 8 sizes. 

| PENNY PINCHER 132. Exactly like 126 except 
o snapout metals (no locks) replace lockbag metals. 
8 sizes. 


ALADDIN 140. Flexible, clear, virgin vinyl covers, 
l one-piece, .030” thick. 100% visibility. One-piece 
32 slide-in metal. Heatsealed bonds. 14 sizes. Their 
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Oklahoma Libraries on TV 


by Elizabeth Y. Price 


To most people, educational television means 
a tasteless slab of bologna in the program 
menu. Commercial television experts insist 
that most viewers want to be entertained, not 
- educated. And the idea that a half-hour of 
-< viewing time possibly might both educate—or 
at least. inform—and enteral is a minor 
heresy in the business. 

And when, in the fall of 1961, Oklahoma’s 
Educational Television Authority (broadcast- 
ing on Channel 13, KETA, Oklahoma City, 
and Channel 11, KOED, Tulsa) contracted 
for a half-hour series with a group of librari- 
ans, the experts probably doomed the audi- 

ence to complete and utter boredom. 
<- -Perhaps the audience was bored and tuned 
ah other channels. As producer-coordinator of 
“Books i in Good Hands,” I may never know, 
-since there is no educational Nielsen rating. 
However, as the year progressed, more and 
~ more people outside the library world said, 
mal saw you on television the other night.” 
= John W. Dunn, head of the eelevision au- 
i ‘invited the state library to present a 
~--half-ho series early Friday evenings as a re- 

i silt of correspondence with Ralph Hudson, 
Oklahoma state librarian and archivist. Mr. 
Hudson handed the assignment to me. I knew 
no more about television production than any- 
one else in the state library, but it seemed to 
fit under “information” as much as under any 
other department—and, as J found out, if you 
happen to be a “know nothing” in this field, 
you get lots of free, and welcome, advice. 
C. The title, “Books in Good Hands,” was in- 
andes to imply both that the library profes- 
sion in Oklahoma was in capable hands and 
that we wanted to promote the circulation of 
books into an equally capable and responsive 
library public’s hands. 
In retrospect, it seems that I spent much of 
the year trying to prove various experts 
wrong. “They” said, “Never produce a 








e Mrs. Price is chief of information of the Okl@- 
homa State Library, Oklahoma City. 


scripted program unless you can afford pro- 
fessional actors who can rehearse and re- 
hearse.” “Afford” was an odd word in- our. 
case, anyway; there was no budget at all, ex- 


cept for producer’ s and librarians’ time. a 
At first, written scripts seemed necessary 
to give people confidence to appear. But af-  ~ 


ter three of these, I was ready to agree with. | 


the experts. A little fingernail chewing in 


the control room while participants departed SS 
from the script, or timing proved wrong and ` 


fear loomed that there might not be enough 
material to fill the half-hour, or a camera 


would not swing to the next scene on cue was — 


enough to convince the producer. : 

We changed to the panel discussions we had _ 
been told would be easier, as long as the par- 
ticipants really knew their subjects, and the | 
results were better. Librarians and their guests _ 


talked about kinds of libraries, principles — 
of book selection, and the need for better — 


school libraries. At Halloween the children’ s 
story hour specialists told tales. And everyone 


was as natural and relaxed as “they” had said 


they would be. 


Christmas special 

To my commercially tuned eyes and ears, 
the only trouble was that the series lacked — 
humor, excepting an occasional side remark 


or a spark of personality reaction on a panel. T 
The week before Christmas, the last program 








before we took a two-month vacation, I re- 
belled against the comfortable shows. and 
wrote atother script. a 

I knew better than to try a full halt hoi - 


skit, so I wrote a fifteen-minute one called | 


“Christmas Gif’ ” and recruited two friends to — 
play in it. These were comediennes from the 
Oklahoma City Mummers Theatre, whose 
work is semiprofessional. My acquaintance 
with the two actresses allowed me to write 
dialogue with them in mind, and the humor 
came off well. 

One of the girls, Jean Abney, had done 
high comedy roles and appeared as the young 
society matron trying to finish her Christmas 
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The Oklahoma chapter of the Special Libraries Association presented a program spotlighting the Federal Aero- 
nautical Agency installation in Oklahoma City. Participants were, from left, Mark Weaver, FAA public affiairs 
officer; Henry James, FAA librarian; Dr. Lawrence J. O'Brien, Civil Aeromedical Research Institute {CAR}: and 
Louis Mann, film librarian at FAA. Mr. Weaver narrated two FAA films available for public circulation; Mr. 


James explained the use of federal libraries; and Dr. 
space flight. 


list at the last minute by buying books for 
her unimportant friends and relations. How- 
ever, she meets a strong-minded bookshop 
clerk who interests her in buying the “right 
book for the right person.” 

Kitty Brainard, who played the bookshop 
clerk, said, “I wasn’t so worried that I didn’t 
know my lines, because I kept thinking no 
one would see it anyway.” However, this com- 
fortable delusion was dispelled when, in her 
part-time job as a real clerk in a real book- 
shop, a great many customers complimented 
her on a fine performance. Kitty admitted 
she would have been “scareder” if she had 
known so many people were watching. 

For the last fifteen minutes of the program, 
we “paneled” about the new books coming oft 
the presses for Christmas—and we could have 
talked all night. 


Spontaneous vs. planned 


When the series picked up again in Feb- 
ruary, I had six shows listed tentatively, with 
librarians scheduled to do them, but nothing 
planned for the first week’s presentation. Nor 
could I prevail upon anyone to speed up his 
preparations. (Appearing on television for 
the first time is something like going to the 
dentist--you have to be prepared for it men- 
tally.) 

At the last minute, I rounded up four high 
school students from Oklahoma City and 
Norman, all of them enthusiastic readers, 
school leaders, and prepared for anything. 
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O’Brien discussed CARI’s contributions to air safety and 


Then I prevailed upon Frances Beattie, read- 
ing services consultant at the Oklahoma City 
downtown library, to moderate the panel. 

The two girls and two boys with little hesi- 
tation gave their views on the kind of library 
service they expected both in public and 
school libraries, aired their pet gripes against 
specific librarian types and deeds, discussed 
with Miss Beattie why so many teen-agers 
quit reading at the high school level, and “Just 
happened to bring along” their favorite books 
of the moment. In two cases, by coincidence, 
it was The Once and Future King, on which 
the two launched into an excited conference 
which ended the session in a “still talking” 
flurry. A high school senior had been reading 
Greek tragedy in a Great Books course and 
picked Antigone as his favorite. The other girl 
stuck to her Southern guns with Gone with 
the Wind, just discovered ip her reading de- 
velopment. 

The success of this show made it evident 
that the best sessions did not always come 
from long planning—another departure from 
advice. On the other hand, a show later in 
the spring showed the value of such planning 
in more technical cases. The Special Libraries 
Association’s Oklahoma chapter contracted 
for a series of three programs. One was on the 
Federal Aviation Agency library in Oklahoma 
City (an excellent presentation by a former 
TV newscaster, Mark Weaver, who is now 
Wublic affairs officer at the FAA), and a gen- 


eral discussion of SLA operations in Okla- 
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homa, with Virginia LaGrave of the Tinker 
Air Force Base Library and SLA past presi- 
dent. 

Early in March I went to Tulsa to tape a 
show on SLA’s Oklahoma specialty, oil com- 
pany libraries. Tulsa is the headquarters for 
several oil companies’ research centers and 
these in turn have excellent technical libraries. 
For the first time, we contracted with a 


¿> commercial TV studio for actual camera work 


and professional direction. The director 
seemed amazed that our first trial went off 
without a hitch or a fluff; evidently he had 
expected both. However, I had gone over the 


_ show with the three panelists earlier in the 
ee day, plotting question-and-answer sessions 
- with two and allowing a straight ten minutes 


to the University of Tulsa librarian, Jim Mur- 
ray, whose contribution on information re- 

trieval was more technical and required charts. 
_ The program had good fringe results. Car- 


. rie Eagon, Jersey Production Research’s li- 
-0 -brarian, served as professional chairman for 


National Library Week in Tulsa later that 
month and involved her boss, R. C. Curtis, 
as lay chairman. The man who had directed 
the taping for us commented that he had 
learned something from the show, another 
fringe benefit of the exposure for a little 
known library field of operation. 


Outstanding pregrams 


Other shows stood out during the year. 
Two of them in the fall series were from the 
University of Oklahoma. The first one was 
an explanation of the scope of the university 
library. Dr. Arthur McAnally explained the 
functions of “his” library; the president of 
the state League of Women Voters, a Norman 
resident, asked questions from the lay view- 
point; and Mortimer Schwartz, law librarian, 
was in charge of rounding up “artifacts” from 
the branch libraries on campus. This visual- 
ization included prints from the art library, 
manuscripts and records from the music 
school, and an involved nucleus model from 
the physics library which kept coming apart 
in transit. The half-hour was one of the most 
interesting of the year. 

The other was a fascinating half-hour about 
the University of Oklahoma Press, during 
which its director, Savoie Lottinville, intro- 


duced his staff and showed their responsibili- e 


ties. The press, one of the finest in the nation 


for typography and editing, had just put out - 


a new Oklahoma history text for ninth grad- 


ers, to answer a crying need; we used this — 
attractive volume as an example for all proc-_ 
esses from art work and editing to printing 


and shipment. 7 


With no clergymen on the panel, the use of 
church libraries was discussed another week. 





Two librarians and two community service => 


leaders urged churches to specialize in their 
denominational and theological interests and 
practical youth-work material, rather than du- 
plicate public library service with general lit- 
erature and self-help books. 

Two sessions in March were devoted to a 
“Junior Reviewers” series. These starred Ok- 
lahoma young people from the third grade 
through high school talking about new books 
they had just read. Most of the books were 


from the Sequoyah Children’s Book Award E 


list being voted on about that time. The 1962 
Sequoyah award, strictly an Oklahoma honor, 
was later presented to Catherine Owens 
Peare’s The Helen Keller Story, by vote of 
20,000 school children over the state. 

The day before the opening of the Seattle 
World’s Fair, we presented a program about 
the Library 21 exhibit and the UNIVAC com- 
puter. To explain how a computer works, Dr. 
William Orthwein, head of the University of 
Oklahoma computer laboratory, did a master- 


ful job with blackboard and chalk. We also 


had pictures of the proposed library and its. oo 
automation project from Gordon P. Martin, — 
director of Library 21. The computer was ex- 
plained to a lay person, Mrs. Charles. Coe of © 
Oklahoma City, a National Library Week- 


committee member and daughter of Ward 
Merrick of Ardmore, library backer and chief 
contributor to the university’s computer lab. 


National Library Week 

Two shows dealt specifically with National 
Library Week. The first was scheduled two 
days before Wilson’s public library received 
one of the supplementary Dorothy Canfield 





Fisher awards. We had planned originally to 
have the librarian and the board president _ 
from Wilson on the show, but as arrangements > 
for the ceremony in this small town of 2000 
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became more complicated, they felt they just 
could not take the time to appear. 

Consequently, several of us from the state 
library, including Esther Mae Henke, exten- 
sion librarian, who was instrumental in plan- 
ning the Chickasaw multicounty demonstra- 
tion library which had helped Wilson’s tiny 
library qualify for the award, took over and 
talked. After inviting Oklahomans to trek down 
to Wilson for the Sunday event, we found 
ourselves talking about Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher herself and her contributions both as 
an author and as a friend of libraries. 

During National Library Week itself, a 
stimulating “conversation in depth” was set 
up by introducing Elizabeth Cooper of Okla- 
homa City’s adult services division and Gerald 
Coble, head of OU’s library science school, 
hoth past presidents of the Oklahoma Library 
Association, to Howard Neumann, a vice-pres- 
ident of an Oklahoma City advertising agency, 
who was pinch-hitting for Donald S. Kennedy, 
NLW lay chairman in Oklahoma. This stimu- 
lating thought exchange between the business 
world and libraries was one of the most suc- 
cessful programs of the entire year. 

To close the series, collaboration with the 
lawyers of Oklahoma resulted in an excellent 
discussion of “Law Day 1962.” The relation 
between the legal profession and libraries was 
touched on by participating attorneys and the 
chief justice of the Oklahoma State Supreme 
Court, the Honorable Ben T. Williams. The 
theme emphasized the fact that this country 
is a land of law, not of a dictator’s whim or 
of the primacy of force. 


Credits 


All year long, “Mr. Library” was William 
F. Lowry, director of the pioneer multicounty 
library with headquarters in Norman’s public 
library. Bill introduced the show each week 
and always got us off on time with his un- 
canny ability to slow down (“stretch” in TV 
parlance) or to cut drastically through pre- 
pared material, plugs and all, if we were sud- 
denly out of time. 

Credit must also go to the production staff 
of KETA on the university campus in Nor- 
man, particularly Mark Fuller, who finally 
successfully explained to me just why tele- 
vision slides must be in a 3 to 4 ratio and 
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horizontally long; Bonnie Hammett, his sec- 
retary and patient arranger of taped shows 
at convenient and frequently changed times; 
and the camera and sound crews, all of them 
part-time university students who do a profes- 
sional job and who once repaired a faulty 
camera relay picture system within the half- 
hour while the show was appearing on one 
camera only. 

We used “Marian the Librarian” from The 
Music Man as theme music for several weeks, 
until even the Robert Preston fans got tired 
of it. Then we taped the catchy musical open- 
ing of Books on the Go, the state library book- 
mobile film. This taping, involving compli- 
cated electronic processes transferring music 
from a film soundtract to an audio-tape, was 
the hardest thing anyone did all year, but it 
was worth it. By the time the year was over, 
the tune, bookmobiles, and libraries were 
synonymous. 

Librarians of Oklahoma contributed their 
time and specialties generously, with only a 
minimum of worrying about “what we're go- 
ing to look like.” They put over the “image” 
with contagious enthusiasm. eee 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 1963 


“Reading—The Fifth Freedom ... Enjoy 
it!” will be the theme of National Library 
Week for 1963 and will be the keynote for 
the sixth annual observance, to be held 
April 21-27. 

National Library Week is a year-round 
reading and library development program 
sponsored by the National, Book Commit- 
tee, Inc., in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Information on aids, with complete price 
lists and order form, will be contained in an 
illustrated brochure which can be obtained 
without charge after October 15. It is an- 
ticipated that promotion aids for NLW 1963 
will be available much earlier than in pre- 
vious years. 

For the free descriptive brochure send 
a postcard request to: Promotion Aids, 
National Library Week, P.O. Box 700, 

* Great Neck, Long Island, New York, 
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Needed: An Open End 


Career Policy 


A Critique of Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries 


by Robert Vosper 


Earlier at this conference I heard two state 
university librarians quite separately brag 


~~ about the new position each had established 
_ for a specialist book selection officer responsi- 
ble for one of the traditional academic dis- 


ciplines served by the main library. They also 
bragged, as well they might, about the re- 
markable qualifications of the appointees: 


both. were professional librarians, but each 


- had also rich academic experience and biblio- 
graphical knowledge in his field of responsi- 
bility. — 
Interestingly enough, however, both posi- 
tions were tied to the pertinent academic de- 





- partment rather than to the library position 
-and salary rolls. One of these chief librarians 


let the cat out of the bag, giving me the basis 
for my remarks today, when he said that this 
assignment was made because “that’s where 
the prestige is”"-in the academic appoint- 


ə Mr. Vosper is kli- 
brarian of the Uni- 
versity of California, 
Los Angeles. This ar- 
ticle is based on a 
talk before the Li- 
brary Administration 
Divisions Personnel 
Administration Sec- 
tion at the Miami 
Beach Conference. 





ment. True indeed. Equally true is the fact 
that in the academic department a classifica- 


tion and pay plan is available which is far. S 


more fruitful for such an appointment than 
would be the case in most university libraries. 
I know very little about classification and- 
pay plans in public libraries. However, I have © 
looked through Kathleen B. Stebbins’ excel- es 
lent book on Personnel Administration in Li- 
braries, which is concerned especially with 
public libraries, and I am told that practice 
in these matters has changed considerably 
since 1958 and that a new edition is desir- 


able. But the basic pattern she describes is re 
still quite common in university libraries and = 


probably in a great many public libraries as | 
well. It is a pattern which requires critical 
reappraisal, at least as far as research librar- 
ies, public or academic, are concerned. It is 
a personnel pattern that, in my judgment, has ~ 
unfortunately inhibited the intellectual growth _ 
of librarianship. pe a 





Twenty or twenty-five years ago, most of — 


us got away from some completely unpat- 
terned, whimsical, and autocratic situations 


and established for the first time procedures _ 


for describing and equating library tasks and 
for relating them to a planned, published, and 
just pay program. os 

Very wisely we took our cue from the ex- o 


periences of civil service and of business, be- 
cause these groups were already far more soo > 
phisticated than we in administrative matters, 
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and at that time librarians of all types were 
making the first attempt to toughen up ad- 
ministrative patterns. At least this was the 
general experience in the University of Cali- 
fornia libraries some eighteen years ago. 

What most of us adapted, in order to 
achieve a measure of scientific or objective 
personnel practice, was a position classifica- 
tion pattern which describes classes of posi- 
tions comparable in prerequisites and in re- 
sponsibilities. This was a good step forward 
then. But since our point of departure was 
from the world of business and public admin- 
istration, we also took over the concepts of 
the span of control and the tables of organiza- 
tion, and we grouped or related our positions 
pretty much on the basis of levels of admin- 
istrative responsibility. In short, we thought 
primarily in terms of office procedures. 

To a certain extent we talked about in- 
creased professional skills, but advancement 
in any long-term career sense by and large 
was based on the individual librarian’s access 
to and ability to handle increasingly large ad- 
ministrative tasks. Beyond a fairly minimal 
level, if he wanted more pay and more pres- 
tige, the librarian had to become a depart- 
ment head, a branch librarian, a division 
chief, or an assistant librarian. The opportu- 
nities thinned out sharply as he moved ahead, 
and in effect this meant a “closed career” sit- 
uation for most people. 

In point of fact it must be admitted that the 
remarkable expansion of libraries in this 
country and the inadequate addition of new 
people into the profession in these past years 
have permitted considerable mobility and ad- 
vancement for most people. But the basic 
limitation is still there. In a more stable so- 
ciety, as in Great Britain or Italy, the grave 
consequences are more obvious. Advancement 
depends in a very strict sense on the retire- 
ment or death of someone higher up in the 
scale. i 

Now the further consequence in this coun- 
try, in my opinion, has been an enhancement 
of administrative skills and qualifications—a 
development which is fair enough but, con- 
currently and less fortunately, which imposes 
a sharp limitation on truly substantive intel- 
lectual or academic skills among librarians. 
We simply have had no adequate way to re- 
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ward, with increasing pay and prestige, li- 
brarians with continually enriched specialized 
intellectual knowledge or scholarship. Thus 
we have seldom attracted or bred such people, 
or, when we have had them, we have lured 
them off into administrative jobs. This de- 
spite the fact that librarianship at its best is 
essentially an intellectual task based on learn- 
ing. 

My viewpoint may be dyspeptic, but over 
the years, as I have compared young librar- 
ians with young faculty people, I have felt 
that, even granting “weak sisters” in academe, 
too few of the librarians feel the same driving 
urge to become truly learned, the same vital- 
ity of intellectual curiosity. Why should they, 
when we have not really demanded and fully 
rewarded comparable capacities? 

Now there is a basically different kind of 
classification and pay pattern readily avail- 
able for emulation. This is the one that has 
grown up in American universities and col- 
leges, a system that is less concerned with ob- 
jective position classification, less concerned 
with administrative levels than with measur- 
ing and encouraging individual intellectual 
growth to the fullest capacity. 

For a variety of reasons, some of them 
fairly unimportant, a lot of us in academic 
libraries talk about something called “aca- 
demic status.” The significant implication, to 
my mind, in the academic pattern is this clas- 
sification and pay pattern which measures 
and rewards quite different kinds of capaci- 
ties than the traditional library classification 
and pay scheme. I have a definite feeling that 
the adoption of a comparable classification 
and pay pattern would do much to make li- 
brary positions more attractive and would 
also go a long way toward enriching the in- 
tellectual content of the profession. 

The academic pattern we know is pretty 
much an American phenomenon. Not all aca- 
demic societies provide such an “open end” 
career possibility. In most European univer- 
sities there is in fact a manning table, a hier- 
archical pattern with one professorship in 
each discipline, so that advancement to the 
top depends on access to a position. The 
genius of the American academic pattern is 
that each man, to the fullest limits of his own 
intellectual vitality and capacity, can move 
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clear to the top on his own, without reference 
to a position. The consequence of this remark- 
able scheme is that in this country we have 
been able to encourage large numbers of 
highly trained and intellectually oriented 
people, capable of handling the great expan- 
sion in American higher education and re- 
search. 

Now my judgment is that in recent years 
we in research libraries, perhaps in all librar- 
ies, have increasingly needed people compa- 
rable in training and knowledge to the best 
academic people. In divisional libraries, with 
the growing use of bibliographers to build 
collections rather than dependence upon the 
faculty for this task, we must attract and en- 
courage to the utmost those people who have 
substantive training and knowledge, a true 
capacity for scholarship, in addition to people 
with administrative skills and capacities. 

Where in a typical library can a humani- 
ties librarian or a Germanic bibliographer 
find so expansive and so encouraging a career 
as would be open to him if he went into aca- 
demic teaching and research? There may be 
a few such libraries, but they are very few, I 
am afraid. 

Thus we are stymied at a time when we 
must compete with academic departments in 
seeking intellectually gifted young men and 
women. Either we accept those who are intel- 
lectually less gifted, less energetic, and less 
curious, or we turn the specialist into a weak 
generalist, or, as in the cases I mentioned at 
first, we put the position into an academic 
department. Another questionable alternative 
is the increasing use of academic staff with- 
out professional library education. This is 
feasible and useful within limits, but it has 
serious dangers, as we know from the earlier 
history of librarianship—the dangers of a 
narrow vision of librarianship or imperfect 
commitment to it as well as limited job mo- 
bility within the profession. 

The Federal Civil Service has faced-a simi- 
lar problem, to a remarkable degree, in the 
years since the war as governmental research 
has expanded so rapidly. Government has 
needed the same intellectually ambitious 
Ph.D.’s that the universities traditionally have 
bred. Thus it has become possible for re 
search scientists in the government to move 


very close to the top of the GS classification 
pattern by application of individual intellec- 
tual skill and increased enhancement of that 
skill rather than by administrative capacity. 
This is equally true in industry, to the point 
where government and industry are effectively 
competing with the universities for the ablest 
intellectual people. 

The time has come, I am convinced, for 
something similar to happen in libraries, par- 
ticularly research libraries, if we are to carry 
out capably the tasks that lie before us over the 
next few years. We must have scholarly li- 
brarians of genuine intellectual stature, li- 
brarians whose intellectual curiosity and 
search for learning do not end with the first 
job and the first or the second academic de- 
gree. 

Thus we need, within libraries, a classifica- 
tion and pay plan that will give at least two 
ladders for staff to climb, each of the same 
height. We must be able to provide as much 
in pay and position prestige to a brilliant 
Slavic bibliographer or a Persian cataloger, 
to a gifted reference librarian or a library 
system analyst as we can to an assistant li- 
brarian or a department head or even a chief 
librarian. 

Doing this will not be simple, for a library 
is not precisely like an academic department 
in its total mission; to a somewhat greater 
degree than an academic department, a li- 
brary must also be an integrated and well- 
focused administrative unit, if only because 
of its greater complexity. We will require 
some experimentation and’ some imagination 
to produce an organization in which two such 
career ladders are maintained in a sensible 
equilibrium. But the contribution to the pro- 
fession and to the aims of the profession 
could be magnificent. If we fail to do some- 
thing of this order, we will continue to limit 
the aitractiveness and the intellectual growth 
of the profession at a time when specialized 
intellectual capacity and continued growth in 
that specialty are at a premium throughout 
society. If we can make such a shift—and 
there are some tentative hopes even now in 
California—in time we can revitalize the pro- 
fession of librarianship and thus solve some 
of the questions of prestige and status that 
nag so many of us. eee 
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Preferred Practices in the Publication 
of Book Catalogs 


The following statement is the result of 
three years’ work by the Book Catalogs 
Committee, an interdivisional committee of 
the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
ston and the Reference Services Division. 
David Weber of the Stanford University Li- 
brary is chairman. It was adopted by the 
boards of directors of both divisions at the 
Miami Beach Conference. 


The following criteria are designed to guide 
the publication of a book catalog of a library 


_(or of a special collection within a library) 


so that it may best serve the interests of the 
scholarly world. The Book Catalogs Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association has 
prepared the statement in the belief that it 
will be a helpful guide to librarians consider- 
ing publication of their catalog and may also 
help publishers to determine the best possible 
product in intellectual, aesthetic, economic, 
and practical terms. 

The criteria cover specific problems involv- 
ing scope, bibliographical arrangement, phys- 
ical presentation, and general convenience of 
use. They relate to published catalogs whether 
they are limited to authors, subjects, or titles, 
or are a combination of approaches. The cri- 
teria are designed to convey a sense of the 
practical ideal. However, for any particular 
catalog, one or more of these points may not 
be suitable of application; circumstances will 
alter the reasonable criteria in individual 
cases. Relationships of a proposed catalog to 
existing national catalogs are not considered 
here. The recommended practices are not in- 
tended to apply to library catalogs produced 
solely for local internal use. 

While some of these preferred practices 
may be technically difficult or financially im- 
practicable at the present time, it is expected 
that feasibility will shortly result through ex- 
perimentation and technological development. 


A. General criteria 


l. To be worthy of publication, and to be 
worthy of purchase by subscribing libraries, 
the book catalog must index a collection of 
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notable distinction in its particular field. This 
field should be rather closely and carefully 
circumscribed in order that it not vaguely 
impinge on catalogs in related areas that have 
been published. 

2. The selection of the catalog for publica- 
cation and its editorial refinement should be 
accomplished with the advice of a group of 
both scholars and librarians competent in the 
particular subject area being considered. 

3. An introduction to the volume should 
identify closely related catalogs and justify 
publication of an additional catalog. It should 
also clearly present the plan of publication, 
the inclusiveness of the cataloged collection, 
the rules followed in catalog entries, and re- 
lated information. 

4. Premature announcement of publication 
should be avoided; however, advance notice 
is desirable for expensive sets to permit librar- 
ies to make budget provision. 

5. Libraries publishing their catalogs should 
make arrangements to provide photocopy 
service for materials outside of copyright or 
material not otherwise under restriction. 


B. Bibliographical criteria 


l. The index records should have been 
prepared by readily understandable and con- 
sistently applied rules, preferably following 
the American Library Association rules for 
entry. The extremes of “title-a-lme” form of 
entry and full bibliographic description are 
usually to be rejected in favor of recent 
American library cataloging practice; how- 
ever, considerable latitude is desirable as in- 
dicated by the complexity of the ccllection and 
its relation to other collections. 

2. If transliteration of non-Roman iia: 
bets is felt necessary, it should conform to 
the system approved by the American Library’ 
Association, where one exists, or a system 
followed in the best scholarly circles. In all 
cases where there is transliteration, the trans- 
literation table should be included in the 
prefatory matter. 

e 3. Standard forms of subject headings 
should be employed, with terms being appro- 
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priate’ to the content of the collection. Where 
a more suitable list of headings does not exist, 
use of the Library of Congress list should be 
considered. 

4. Standard filing rules such as those of 
the American Library Association or the Li- 
brary of Congress should be generally fol- 
lowed; however, special arrangements may be 
indicated by the complexity of the collection. 
The filing rules that are used should be sum- 
marized in the prefatory matter. Cross refer- 
ences should be liberally included. 

5. “Information cards” or other signs 
should always be included to explain a peculiar 
arrangement of entries in complex portions of 


the file. And a table of contents in each vol- - 


ume is desirable to indicate the organization 
of the records when the arrangement is com- 
plex. 

6. Indexes to the catalog are necessary to 
provide a different approach than that of the 
main order when normal intellectual ap- 
proaches so indicate. Thus, subject or classi- 
fied arrangement may be desirable as a basic 
approach, but should then normally be sup- 
plemented by an author index. 

7. If two or three collections are roughly 
of equal strength in the subject covered, are 
equally well indexed, and are in a significant 
degree complementary to one another, then 
the several catalogs should be jointly pub- 
lished if at all feasible. 

8. Records for acquisitions cataloged sub- 
sequent to publication of the initial sequence 
should be published as frequently as logic and 
financial support allow, hopefully at annual 
intervals with cumulations each ten years. 

9, All withdrawals should be noted in the 
next supplement ‘or edition and cataloging 
errors of major importance should be cor- 
rected. 


C. Physical criteria 

1. The clarity of catalog record information 
in a catalog prepared by photographic meth- 
ods should approach closely the clarity of 
newly set type. No important information 
should be reduced below 8-point type. 

2. The grade of paper used should be heavy 
enough so that the end leaves will not be- 
come curled after heavy use, and the quality 
of paper should be permanent/durable and 
relatively opaque. 


3. Unless it is planned to republish the basic 
set frequently in order to incorporate addi- 
tions and changes, the binding should be of 
the highest quality, sewn and in full buckram, 
and with sufficient set in the adhesive that 
the volume will remain tight but open reason- 
ably flat. In other words, the materials and 
methods of binding should exceed the stand- 
ards set in the Library Binding Institute Mini- 
mum Specifications for Class “A” Library 
Binding. 

4. The size and weight of each volume 
should be convenient for heavy use by stu- 
dents and scholars and should not in any case 
weigh over five-and-one-half pounds. 

5. The alphabetical or other basis of divi- 
sion between volumes should be clearly fea- 
tured on the spine of each volume, and each 
volume should be numbered. 

6. Supplements should generally be bound 
in volumes of the same size and general char- 
acteristics as the basic set; however, they 
should have some readily apparent difference 
in order to help distinguish the several se- 
quences. coe 


Reprints of this article are available from RTSD, 50 E. Huron, 
Chicago. 
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Some Library Adhesives—A Laboratory 
Evaluation of P.V.A.’s 


by Gladys T. Piez, Senior Editorial Assistant, Library Technology Project 


Adhesives are an essential tool in library 
book repair and mending operations. “When 
repair work really begins one of the first 
things needed is an adhesive—glue, paste, or 
one of the new synthetics. Books may be made 
without paper; many are made of leather or 
vellum and little else. Books may be made 
without cloth or parchment or binder’s boards. 
But it is difficult, not to say impossible, to 
make them without some form of binding 
agent.” 

Library repair and mending work requires 
an adhesive that meets a wide variety of 
needs. These needs include: ease of applica- 
tion (good working consistency); ease of 
penetration; good storage stability (shelf 
life) ; good initial tackiness (stickiness) ; high 
strength adhesive bond; adequate flexibility; 
economy of application; minimum possibility 
of damage to books and paper on which it is 
used; and good aging characteristics, includ- 
ing retention of flexibility of the dried film. 

In the early 1950’s the more conventional 
starch and glue adhesives, widely used in 
bookbinding and book repair, began to be re- 
placed by a new type of nonflammable syn- 
thetic adhesive which was offered for sale in 
the library supply catalogs. Since then, these 
polyvinyl acetate adhesives, sometimes called 
white adhesives or P.V.A.’s, have been widely 
accepted for many common library mending 
tasks. 

Although available in several forms, they 
are most suitable for mending purposes as 
water emulsions. Among their many advan- 
tages is the fact that they can be used cold. 
They are less susceptible to mold growth and 
to attack by insects than traditional starch 
pastes and animal glues. They are thermo- 
plastic, and even after drying, P.V.A.-coated 
surfaces can be made to adhere by the applica- 
tion of moderate heat and pressure. In ad- 


t Harry Miller Lydenberg and John Archer, revised 
by John Alden, The Care and Repair of Books (4th 
ed.; New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1960), p. 36. 
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dition, they are good adhesives for silk and 
nylon, for which glue and paste are generally 
unsatisfactory. Perhaps the major advantage 
of these new adhesives, however, is the fact 
that when dry they form highly flexible films 
which appear to retain this flexibility for long 
periods. It is not possible to make any firm pre- 
dictions as to the indefinite retention of flexi- 
bility for two reasons: No completely satis- 
factory accelerated aging test has yet been 
developed for these adhesives and no long- 
range natural aging tests have been conducted 
on them. Moreover, flexibility is controlled 
largely by the type of plasticizers used and 
these may vary from brand .to brand. 

Among the better-known brands of P.V.A.’s 
available to librarians are Gaylord’s Magic- 
Mend, Demco’s Norbond, Remington Rand’s 
Rem-Weld, and Bro-Dart’s Bind-Art. 

The Library Technology Project, believing 
that librarians would benefit from further in- 
formation on these relatively new products, 
recently completed a testing program on those 


P.V.A. adhesives usually available to librari- 


ans as well as on a number of other less well- 
known brands. The Chicago Paper Testing 
Laboratory was selected to make comparative 
tests on these adhesives. 

Seventeen samples weré submitted for test- 
ing. The Library Technology Project pur- 
chased all adhesives directly from the manu- 
facturer or supplier and gelivered them to 
the laboratory in plain bottles, identified only 
by number, with one exception. Table I identi- 
fies the numbered samples by brand name and 
manufacturer and gives the price of each at 
the time of purchase. 

In order to evaluate the characteristics of 
these adhesives, they were subjected to a series 
of tests including viscosity (consistency), rela- 
tive solids content, tensile strength of adhered 


film, flexibility and aging character of films, 


relative film caliper (thickness), effect of high 
humidities on the strength of the adhesive 
bond, “open-jar” aging characteristics, and a 
subjective examination of the stored unused 
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TABLE I 


Identity of Polyvinyl Acetate Adhesives Tested by Number, Brand Name, and Manufacturer. 
Price at time of purchase is given also. 


— 





SAMPLE PRICE PER QUART 
NUMBER BRAND NAME MANUFACTURER (except as noted) 
1* [Flexo Bind All-Purpose Adhesive Crossley-Van Deusen Co. $3.25 
2* |Norbond Plastic Adhesive Demco Library Supplies 4.50 
3* jMagic-Mend Liquid Plastic Adhesive Gaylord Bros. Co. 4.50 
4* |Rem-Weld Liquid Plastic Remington Rand Div. 
for Book Repair of Sperry Rand Corp. 6.05 
5 |Fuller’s All-Purpose Adhesive H. B. Fuller Co. 2.80 (approx.) 
6 jEImer’s Glue-All Borden Chemical Co. 1.79 (p $ 
7* (Bind-Art Liquid Plastic Adhesive Bro-Dart Industries 4.50 
8 |Wilhold White Glue Acorn Adhesive and Supply Co. 2.30 
9* |Bro-Dart Plastic Glue Bro-Dart Industries 3.25 
10 |LePage’s Sure Grip White Glue LePage 2.70 
11* jLiquick Leather Liquick Leather 3.95 (pt.) 
12* |Delkote Book-Saver Delkote, Inc. 5.25 
13* |Delkote Library Plastic Adhesive Delkote, Inc. 2.19f 
15 |Dexall Hold Tite Glue Sherwin-Williams Co. 2.30 
16 Swift's 3825 Adhesive Swift & Co. 2.50 
17 |Komet Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Inc. 1.80 (8 oz.) 
6000 |6000 Morningstar-Paisley, Inc. 1.43f 


* Adhesives developed especially for or by library suppliers and readily available to librarians. 
5. 


t Based on price of 1-gallon can @ $8. 
Í Based on price of S-gallon pail @ $28.50. 


adhesives. Space does not permit giving a full 
description of the test methods used in every 
case. A summary of the resulting test data 
with respect to viscosity and acidity is shown 
in Table II. Comparative tensile strengths in 
pounds per square inch as applied to book 
cloths are shown in Table III. The properties 
of cast adhesive films are shown in Table IV. 


Viscosity 


The ease of application of an adhesive is 
largely a function of its viscosity or thickness. 
Thickness in turn strongly influences the quan- 
tity used, as well as the penetration of the ad- 
hesive into the smaller pores and crevices of the 
materials to which it is applied. 

In these tests the Brookfield Viscometer was 
used to determine viscosity. A surprisingly wide 
gradation in this characteristic was noted (see 
Table IL), ranging from 500 to 6500 centipoises 
(the term used to measure viscosity) at a room 
temperature of 77° F. 

Not only does the viscosity of these adhesives 
vary widely from brand to brand, there is some- 
times a substantial variation from shipment to 
shipment of the same brand. Because of this wide 
variation it is not possible to establish any hard 
and fast rules on dilution. It is well to remember, 
however, that in almost all cases a thin coat of 


adhesive is better than a thick coat. In general, 
any P.V.A. with a viscosity of more than 2000 
centipoises is too thick and should be thinned 
with water for most purposes. Proper thinning 
not only produces a better working consistency, 
it makes the adhesive go farther and is therefore 
more economical. Even when thinned, the P.V.A.’s 








TABLE II 





Summary cf Test Data on Polyvinyl Acetate Adhesives 
with Respect to Viscosity and Acidity 


VISCOSITY IN 





SAMPLE 
BRAND NAME CENTIPOISES 

1 Flexo Bind 4900.0 4.2 

2 Norbond 5100.0 4.0 

3 Magic-Mend 2450.0 4.2 

4 Rem-Weld 1000.0 4.0 

5 Fuller’s All-Purpose 3250.0 4.2 

6 Elmer’s Glue-All 5900.0 4.3 

7 Bind-Art 2250.0 3.4 

8 Wilhold White Glue 1900.0 4.3 

9 Bro-Dart Plastic Glue 1600.0 3.3 

10 LePage’s Sure Grip 6550.0 4.0 
11 Liquick Leather 500.0 4.4 
12 Delkote Book-Saver 800.0 4.3 
13 Delkote Library Plastic 800.0 3.2 
15 Dexall 5100.0 4.2 
16 Swift’s 3825 2300.0 4.4 
17 Komet 2300.0 3.6 
6000 6000 3100.0 3.9 
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still have more than sufficient strength for most 
library mending jobs. The exception is the at- 
tachment of labels to book covers, in which in- 
stance the adhesive should be used full strength. 

For reinforcing weak hinges when the crash 
or muslin has pulled away from the insides of 
the boards, or for mending torn pages, a dilu- 
tion of one part water to three parts adhesive is 
about right. For other tasks, a dilution of one 
part water to two parts adhesive is often suit- 
able. 

Since the P.V.A.’s tend to absorb moisture in 
humid weather and to dry out when the weather 
is hot and dry, it is a good precaution to keep 
the stock bottle tightly covered at all times, and 
to keep the working supply in a smaller con- 
tainer which can be refilled as needed. 
Acidity 

For general library purposes these adhesives 
are undoubtedly satisfactory, but in view of the 
researches of W. J. Barrow on the deleterious 
effects of acid on the permanency of paper, these 
adhesives should not be used for the repair of 
archival or other materials which have lasting 
value. To quote Mr. Barrow: “Among the com- 
monly used book papers ... the principal cause 
of deterioration seems to be acidity. The most 
stable papers show a pH [measure of acidity] 
of about 7... while the least stable ones show 
5. For many years acidity has been considered a 
major factor in deterioration, and this study in- 
dicates that a pH of about 7 [neutral] is desir- 
able for maximum preservation.”? (On the pH 
scale, the numbers 1 to 6 represent decreasing 
acidity, 7 is considered neutral, while 8 to 16 
represent increasing alkalinity.) 

As Table II shows, the pH of all the adhesives 
tested is lower than desirable, ranging from a 
high acid content of 3.2 for Delkote Library 
Plastic Adhesive (No. 13) to a lower 4.4 for 
Swift’s 3825 Adhesive (No. 16). None of these 
adhesives, however, even approached the neutral 
point. 


Tensile strength 


The tensile strength of adhesives used for 
library work is important only when materials 
being joined have strengths as great as or 
greater than the adhesive itself. Soon after this 
test was started, it was found that all of the 
polyvinyl acetate adhesives being tested produce 


* Deterioration of Book Stock: Causes and Reme- 
dies, Two Studies on the Permanence of Book Paper, 
conducted by W. J. Barrow, edited by Randolph W. 
Church (Richmond: Virginia State Library, 1959), 
p. 54. 
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bonds whose tensile strengths are well above 
those of most papers. As a result, the tensile 
strength information given here applies only to 
100-Ib. bleached Kraft paper and to various 
types of book cloths. These data provide li- 
brarians with a good indication of the relative 
strengths of these adhesives. 

The Thwing-Albert Tensile Tester was used 
to determine the strength of the bonds developed 
by these adhesives. When two bleached Kraft 
strips cut l-in. wide were glued together with a 
l-in. overlap, the adhesive bond proved to be 
stronger than the paper in each of the seventeen 
emulsions tested. The range of failure in the 
paper was from 48.3 pounds to 66.5 pounds per 
square inch. This indicates that so far as the 
strength of the bond is concerned, all of the 
adhesives tested are more than adequate for ad- 
hering paper to paper. 

To determine the effect of high humidities on 
bond strength, the specimens were exposed to 
tropical conditions at 100° F and 90 per cent 
R.H. (relative humidity) for 70 hours and then 
tested. The results showed that samples 4 (Rem- 
Weld), 12 (Delkote Book-Saver), 13 (Delkote 
Library Plastic), and 16 (Swift’s 3825) were 
the only specimens to fail at the adhesive junc- 
tion. The remaining adhesives produced good 
bonds with strengths greater than the Kraft 
paper on which they were coated. Although this 
type of adhesive is not easily affected by hu- 
midity alone, it was found that most of these 
films could be removed easily by warm tap water. 

In order to obtain information on the reaction 
of these adhesives when water soaked, specimens 
of high wet strength Kraft paper were prepared 
with a l-in. by 44-in. bonded area. The specimens 
were allowed to dry thoroughly so that all be- 
came well bonded. They were then soaked for 
one minute in distilled water, after which they 
were tested for the tensile strength of the bonds 
produced. The paper failed before the adhesive, 
over a range of 18.5 to 29.3 pounds. In no case 
was the bond separated by water soaking. 

Materials most likely to present adhesive prob- 
lems to the library mender are those related to 
case making and repair and to book labeling. 
Coated cloths, starch-filled cloths, and similar 
materials must be capable of repairs and patches 
from the outside (coated side) as well as from 
the cloth side. The Library Technology Project 
furnished several specimen cloths obtained from 
manufacturers regularly supplying commercial 
binders. Each of the emulsions was applied to 
specimens of twelve different book cloths l-in. 
wide and with a 14-in. adhesive overlap. After 
24 hours, they were pulled apart in the Tensile 
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TABLE III 





Comparative Tensile Strength of Adhesive Bonds, Shown in Pounds Per Square Inch, as Applied to Book Cloths 


reggie Fe aū a a a rath F eke 


SAMPLE IMPREGNATED 
NUMBER BRAND NAME CLOTH 
1 Flexo Bind 19.8 
2 |Norbond 18.9 
3 |Magic-Mend 13.6 
4 jRem-Weld 13.0 
5 {Fuller’s All-Purpose 14.5 
6 |Elmer’s Glue-All 13.0 
7 |Bind-Art 13.8 
8 |Wilhold White Glue 14.1 
9 ‘Bro-Dart Plastic Glue 12.0 
10 |LePage’s Sure Grip 14.9 
11 |Liquick Leather 23.8 
12 |Delkote Book-Saver 13.9 
13 |Delkote Library Plastic 13.2 
15 iDexall 12.2 
16 |Swift’s 3825 541° 
17 |Komet 14.9 
6000 {6000 18.4 


* Cloth failed before the adhesive bond, 


Tester and the failure of the adhesive on the 
book cover cloth was noted. The penetration on 
starch vellum and Bolton natural finish was so 
complete that the cloth failed before the bond. 

Variations in tensile strengths of the adhesives 
tested are shown as pounds per square inch in 
Table ITT. All the emulsions tested on the various 
book cloths showed good adhesive strength, with 
samples 1 (Flexo Bind), 11 (Liquick Leather), 
and 16 (Swift’s 3825) well above the rest. The 
lowest bond strengths appeared in samples 6 
(Elmer’s Glue-All), 9 (Bro-Dart Plastic Glue), 
and 13 (Delkote Library Plastic). 


Stability of the emulsions in air 


The stability of the emulsion in air may be 
important in library mending and repair since 
the adhesive is frequently used from an open 
jar. Any tendency to form a skin (or pellicle) 
may influence the quality of the work and is 
annoying to the user. 

_ Small quantities of the adhesives were placed 
in open shallow dishes to determine their rela- 
tive stability when exposed to air. Their surfaces 
were examined after 30 minutes, 45 minutes, 1 
hour, and each hour thereafter for 7 hours, 
followed by another examination after 24 hours. 
At the end of 30 minutes, samples 1 (Flexo 
Bind), 3 (Magic-Mend), 6 (Elmer’s Glue-All), 8 
(Wilhold), 9 (Bro-Dart Plastic Glue), 11 
(Liquick Leather), 12 (Delkote Book-Saver), 13 
(Delkote Library Plastic), 15 (Dexall), and 16 
(Swift’s 3825) had not started to skin. For many 
samples, when the skin is removed a long time is 


PYROXYLIN STARCH. NATURAL 
COATED FILLED FINISH 
39.3% 32 .5* 39 .0* 
25:1 38.6% 41.8* 
31.8 37 .3* 42 ,2™ 
27.7 39 .0* 39.5 
31.3 36. 8* 47 .9* 
20.9 40, 4* 42.5% 
22 1% 39 .4* 36.5* 
24.0* 31.2* 29 .9* 
26.7 34.1* 37.6% 
29.2 40.4* 44 .5* 
26.7 33.6% 31.0 
24.3* 36.5* 35.4 
12.9 40. 6* 28.8 
30.9* 31.8* 38,4* 
29.9* 39.2” 38.2* 
24.9 28.4* 40,0* 
19.2 33.7* 33.4 


required for it to re-form and, under the conditions 
of the test, samples 3 (Magic-Mend), 6 (Elmer’s 
Glue-All), 7 (Bind-Art), 8 (Wilhold), 9 (Bro- 
Dart Plastic Glue), and 11 (Liquick Leather) 
were skin free after 24 hours. Most of the re- 
maining samples had thickened somewhat and 
showed varying degrees of skin formation after 
24 hours. 


Characteristics of dry film 


One of the most effective means for making 
comparisons between adhesives is that of cast- 
ing a film on a nonabsorbent surface, allowing 
it to dry, and then stripping the dry film from 
the surface and testing its characteristics. This 
procedure was followed to permit the examina- 
tion of the solid adhesive for stiffness, brittleness, 
aging characteristics, caliper, and relative solids 
content of the several emulsions. 

Tin plate was selected as the most satisfactory 
material on which to cast the films so that they 
could be readily removed. Three layers were 
coated on tin plates in order to yield a dry film 
of thickness great enough to support itself. After 
the films had set for 24 hours, they were care- 
fully peeled from the surface of the tin plates as 
single sheets and were then examined for color, 
stiffness, ease of peeling, flexibility, and weight 
per unit area. Color and clarity of each film were 
observed. All of the films cast were transparent. 
Films from emulsions 1 (Flexo-Bind) and 2 
(Norbond) showed a slight yellow tint, while 
films from 3 (Magic-Mend), 6 (Elmer’s Glue- 
All), 7 (Bind-Art), 8 (Wilhold), 9 (Bro-Dart 
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Plastic Glue), 10 (LePage’s Sure Grip), 15 


(Dexall), and 17 (Komet) were slightly milky — 


in appearance. The rest of the films were clear 
and colorless. After two months of aging, all of 
them retained their transparency with no tend- 
ency to take on color. In order to observe com- 
parative changes in properties of films during 
aging, new films were cast two months after the 
first films and the color and transparency first 
noted in the earlier groups were duplicated in 
this group. . 

Stiffness and flexibility of the cast films were 
observed over a 90-day period. When placed on 
a flat surface and then extended over the side, 
as with a cantilever beam, the film bends down- 
ward slowly or not at all, depending on its stiff- 
ness. 
(Elmer’s Glue-All), 8 (Wilhold), 9 (Bro-Dart 
Plastic Glue), 10 (LePage’s Sure Grip), 15 
(Dexall), and 17 (Komet) remained stiff over 
a longer period than the remaining samples 
which were too flexible to support any length 
of film and dropped almost immediately. After 
aging 57 days, each film increased in stiffness 
‘and some showed curling. Samples 5 (Fuller’s 
All-Purpose), 13 (Delkote Library Plastic), 16 
(Swift’s 3825), and 6000 showed little or no 
change in flexibility. . 

One interesting observation made during these 
tests relates to the behavior of these films after 
aging. The cast films generally required the aid 
of a razor (stripping) blade throughout the 
peeling operation. Samples 4 (Rem-Weld), 11 
(Liquick Leather), 13 (Delkote Library Plastic), 


Samples 5 (Fuller’s All-Purpose), 6 | 


16 (Swift’s 3825), and 6000 were gummy and 


stretched during peeling—these were very flexi- 
ble films. Films cast two months after the first 
set showed noticeable change in peeling charac- 
teristics: Samples 4 (Rem-Weld) and 13 (Del- 
kote Library Plastic) could: not be peeled from 
the surfaces of the tin plates; samples 6 
(Elmer’s Glue-All), 8 (Wilheld), 9 (Bro-Dart 
Plastic Glue), 10 (LePage’s Sure Grip), and 15 
(Dexall) remained brittle; the remainder showed 
an increase in pliability. 

Table IV summarizes the properties of the cast 
adhesive films, For applications requiring high 
flexibility, such as repairs to perfect-bound 
books, the more flexible formulas are preferable. 
Although no evidence of cold-flow (flow at room 
temperature) was observed, the use of the highly 
flexible adhesives on binding requiring high 
strength in the adhesive itself should be dis- 
couraged until some tests to establish suitability 
have been made. It is likely, however, that the 
more fléxible adhesives covered by this study 
will produce satisfactory repairs on perfect- 


` bound books. Table IV shows that the most 


flexible specimens were samples 1 (Flexo Bind), 
2 (Norbond), 3 (Magic-Mend), 4 (Rem-Weld), 
5 (Fuller’s All-Purpose), 11 (Liquick Leather), 
13 (Delkote Library Plastic), 16 (Swift’s 3825), 
and 6000. l 

The matter of flexibility is important when 
these adhesives are used to repair books or par- 
tially separated internal hinges. Other factors 
being equal, the more flexible the film the longer 
the repair will remain serviceable. In similar 


TABLE IV 


Properties of Cast Adhesive Films 


SAMPLE 


NONIE BRAND NAME NEWLY CAST FILM ROOM TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY | LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY 
sg After After After 4 After 12 
Flexibility Color 24 hrs 57 days hr. @ 47°F brs. @ 16°F 

1 | Flexo Bind very flex. cl. yellow 6--90° ‘stays @ 0° pliable pliable 

2 j Norbond very fiex. cl. yellow 0-909 stays @ 0° pliable pliable 

3 | Magic-Mend very flex. sl. milky 0~90° `~ stays @ 0° pliable pliable 

4 | Rem-Weld very flex water white 0--90° . stays @ 0° pliable pliable 

5 | Fuller’s All-Purpose very flex water white 0--90° ~  §-90° pliable pliable 

6 | Elmers Glue-All rittle sl. milky 0-960? slowly. stays @ 0° cracks cracks 

7 | Bind-Art flexible sl, milky 0~90° 0-90" pliable cracks 

8 | Wilhold White Glue brittle ` sl, milky 0-90° stays @ 0° cracks cracks 

9 | Bro-Dart Plastic Glue | brittle milky 0-90° slowly stays @ 0° pliable cracks: 

10 | LePage’s Sure Grip tittle milky 0-90° slowly’. stays @ 0° cracks cracks 

11 f Liquick Leather flexible water white 0-90° 0~20° very pliable pliable 

12 | Delkote Book-Saver very flex water white 0--90° 0-10° - pliable cracks 

13 | Delkote Lib, Plastic. tacky; i , water white 0--90° _ 0-90° any eng pliable 
very flex. Í ` pliable 

{5 iDexall brittle milky white. 0-90° stays @ 0° aire ia cracks 
pliable 

16 | Swift’s 3825 flexible water white 0~-90° - 0~90° slowly aky os pliable 
pliable 

i7 | Komet brittle sl. milky 0-90° slowly 0-90° slowly cracks cracks 

very flex water white . 0_90° 0-90° pliable pliable 


6000 | 6000 


Example: A very flexible film, such as No. 1, was unable to support itself-as a cantilever and quickly fell when its end was extended over the 
edge of the support, giving it a 0-90° flexibility. No. 6 film, a brittle film, required considerable time to drop to 90°, 
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applications, where flexibility is required, this 
characteristic of the adhesive used should be 
taken into account. 


Summary 


The following conclusions may be drawn from 
these tests: 

1. All adhesives tested have adequate strength 
to adhere paper materials. Failures in the bond 
will result from failure of the paper. 

2. When used to adhere book cloths, the effec- 
tiveness of the adhesive bond varies greatly. 
Bonds for pyroxylin impregnated cloths varied 
from 7.1 pounds for 9 (Bro-Dart Plastic Glue) 
to over 30 pounds for 16 (Swift’s 3825). All 
except Swifts 3825 showed failure of the ad- 
hesive when used on pyroxylin impregnated 
cloths. For the coated fabrics, the adhesive bonds 
were much higher, varying from 20 to 30 
pounds, with fiber or coating failure in seven 
cases. Adhesion was excellent when used on 
starch-filled and natural-finish cloths. 

3. Flexibility varies greatly between samples. 
When room-temperature and low-temperature 
flexibilities are examined, samples 6 (Elmer’s 
Glue-All), 8 (Wilhold), 9 (Bro-Dart Plastic 
Glue), 10 (LePage’s Sure Grip), 12 (Delkote 
Book-Saver), 15 (Dexall), and 17 (Komet) 
have the lowest flexibility. 
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4, No adhesive showed instability after long 
storage time. 

5. When the adhesives are permitted to remain 
in a container exposed to air, the majority 
showed little tendency to form a skin or to in- 
crease unduly in viscosity. Only one, No. 10 
(LePage’s Sure Grip), appeared to be difficult 
to work after seven hours. Several developed 
no skin or only slight skin in that time. 

6. Where emulsions are employed for repair- 
ing perfect binding, the more flexible adhesives 
will yield the better results. 

7. Proper dilution is important. No set rules 
can be established for diluting all brands, but 
with some familiarity with the adhesive the 
worker will learn the proper consistency for 
specific uses. Suggested ratios of water to ad- 
hesive for various uses are given under Viscosity. 

8. The effect of freezing on P.V.A.’s was not 
part of this test program. However, it should 
be observed that many of these adhesives are 
severely damaged by freezing, and proper con- 
ditions of storage may therefore be important. 

9. For ordinary repair work, the pH of these 
adhesives need not be a matter of concern. How- 
ever, the high acid content of all P.V.A. ad- 
hesives tested makes them unsuitable for use on 
rare materials. eee 





to a Famous Family 


YOU AND YOUR LIBRARY 


A 16mm sound film which demonstrates intelligent 
use of the extensive research and information media 
provided by modern public libraries. Outlines 
procedures used in selecting information for a 
research project. Dewey-Decimal System, Reader’s 
Guide, Encyclopedia, pamphlets, magazines, 

still pictures, phonograph records, and motion 
pictures are shown in use. 


For free preview set or descriptive brochure, or 
catalog of other films, direct your request 
to the address below. 


C-B FILMS, INC. 
12 Geary Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 


ee 


[ BRO-DART BOOK JACKET COVERS J 


66 You cannot 
make, my Lord, 


[ fear, a velvet 


purse of a 9 9 


SOW S Car. 


Peter Pindar, 1737-1819 
Lord B and His Notions 


We AGREE. But let’s look at this con- 
versely, A velvet purse can be made to look 
like a sow’s ear—through overuse. Without 
the right protective covering, those beauti- 
ful books lining your library shelves can 
become dog-eared in no time. Not even 
expensive repairs can return them to their 
former glory. 

But, of course, if you use Bro-Dart’s 
complete line of Book Jacket Covers the 
couplet would be different: 

“You cannot beat, my Lord, I hear, 

the full protection of Plasti-Kleer®” 

Bro-Dart, 1962 

Bro-Dart’s Plasti-Kleer® Book Jacket 
Covers not only prevent smudgy, ripped 
and dirty dust jackets, but they actually 
cushion the spine of the book against 
shocks and against moisture damage. 

Bro-Dart makes book jacket covers in 
every size imaginable... and not a sow’s 
ear in the lot. Try them. 


Gro Dewif noustries 


Library supplies » Bro-Dart Books, Inc. « Library 
furniture » Alanar Book Processing Center, Inc. m 
Library charging systems «a Unidoc Service, Inc. 


Dept, 693C, 36 Earl Street, Newark 14, N.J. 
1888 §. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Lid. 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
x 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 
free on request 


Ww 


For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
about our Till Forbidden IBM- . 


RAMAC plan. 
Ww 
F. W. FAXON €0., ING. 
83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 
Ww 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


s ee Send for your FREE copy today! 


masta? : NEW SVE EDUCATIONAL 


FILMSTRIP CATALOG 





By adding this catalog to your file, you 

have quick, easy access to one of the 
world! s largest, most complete flibraries of educational flm- 
strips. Lists over 1200 titles—many new for Fall, "62— 
with emphasis on al! school curriculum subjects, for all 
grade levels. Each filmstrip clearly descrided and illustrated 
to help you make just the right selections for your Hbrary 
story hour, holiday pregrams, events tie-ins and special in- 
terest projects. 


Write: Library Service Bureau _ 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EBUCATION, INC. 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 11, Chicago 14, Ill. 


FREE SCIENCE MATERIALS 


The Free Science Materials you need to create 
curiosity and relate applied science to basic 
science understandings are listed in the New, 


1962 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SCIENCE MATERIALS 


Authoritative—Easy-to-Use 
Available for $7.25 on 30 day approval 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 
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News from the Divisions | 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


by Muriel Fuller, President 
Adult Services Division 


What’s ahead for the members of the Adult 
Services Division in 1962-63? 

Involvement in programs promoting adult 
reading will furnish a major part of the answer. 

The prime example is Reading for an Age 
of Change, the series of reading guides launched 
most successfully at Miami Beach. 

Reading for an Age of Change was designed 
for the intelligent reader who is aware of his 
need for increased knowledge and background 
on current trends in science, political science, 
and the arts. Each guide in the series consists 


of a stimulating analysis of the subject by an 
outstanding authority and an annotated list of 
books for further reading selected by specialist 
librarians. The series was initiated through a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. l 

The guides and their authors are: Space 
Science, by Ralph Lapp, nuclear physicist; “The 
Contemporary Arts,” by Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., . 
director of the Addison Gallery of American 
Art; “The Expanding Population in a Shrinking 
World,” by Marston Bates, zoologist and former 
chairman of the National Science Foundation; 
and “Freedom of the Mind,” by Wiliam O. 
Douglas, associate justice of the U.S. Supreme 


Court. The author of “New Economics” is to be 


announced. 


STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Accepted as the standard for durability and beauty in libraries throughout the country. 
Interesting and informative brochures on library furniture are available on request. 


AE Aa EA ad a alk mah Ht 
`, a 


IWustrated: Our installation-in the Donnell 
Library Center, New York Public Library. 


= STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Of special interest to all librarians is the 
cooperation of the Public Affairs Committee in 
publishing the series as part of their program. 
The guides are available through subscription 
for the series of five pamphlets ($2.50) or in 
quantity lots from Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., Dept. A, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 

Promotional aids are available from the Adult 
Services Division and include a descriptive leaf- 
let (free), promotion kit ($2.00), and a table- 
tep display ($3.50). The ASD Promotion Com- 
mittee and Charles Carner of the ALA Public 
Relations Office cooperated in. the development 
of the excellent promotional materials and pub- 
licity program. 

Librarians are urged to promote the use and/ 
or sale of, the guides as a planned reading 
program for individual readers (including li- 
brary staff members) or as the basis for read- 
ing and study programs initiated by the library 
or with other adult education groups in the 
community. Helen Lyman, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, is writing a handbook on 
utilization of the reading guides. 

The suggestion has also been made that state 
library associations might plan part of their 
meetings around Reading for an Age of Change. 
A collection of the books listed in the annotated 
book lists for Space Science, “The Contemporary 


New Edition 


Art,” and “Freedom of the Mind” is available 
from the ASD office for display at association 
meetings. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of the guides 
and the use of them was planned from the be- 
ginning of the project. Harold Goldstein, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Graduate School of Library 
Science, is the chairman of the Evaluation Com- 
mittee which will make recommendations con- 
cerning the continuation of the publication pro- 
gram. 

Another continuing activity of ASD which is 
tied in with the promotion of adult reading is 
“Goals for Americans.” Supplementary materials 
on the program are available from the ASD 
ofice. Cooperation with other adult education 
groups interested in the program and the promo- 
tion of the “Goals” program by the American 
Library Trustee Association give this a high 
priority among community activities. 

The ASD Conference Program Planning Com- 
mittee is planning a one-day preconference pro- 
gram on “Reading Improvement for Adults” 
for the 1963 annual ALA conference in Chicago. 
The breadth and depth of the problems of 
adult reading, the scope of programs available 
to meet those problems, and the role of the 
library in working with adults at all levels of 
reading skill will be incorporated in the pro- 





The German Who’s Who 
WER IST WER? 


volume |—Bundesrepublik Deutschland und Westberlin © 


14th edition 


Berlin, 1962 cloth 


22,000 entries 


edited by W. Habel 
1789 pp double columns 


$24.50 


(volume II, East Germany and East Berlin, in preparation) 
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grams tentatively scheduled for Saturday, July 
13, at Roosevelt University. . 

The program is being sponsored by the ALA- 
NEA Joint Committee and the Adult Services 
Division with the assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee of adult educators from the Chicago 
area. 

Elda Colombo, Chicago Public Library, is 
chairman of the program committee and has the 
full cooperation of other ASD committees. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 


The director of the Survey of Library Func- 
tions of the States, Phillip Monypenny, met 
with the staff in Chicago on August 4 to review 
progress. Nearly all the reports of visits to the 
states have been completed and are now being 
collated with the information supplied by the 
questionnaires. Some follow-up will be needed, 
where information is inadequate or contradic- 
tory, but on the whole, it may be said that the 
essential data are well in hand. 

A general outline of the final report was dis- 
cussed, as was a series of general conclusions 
to be drawn from the data. A preliminary report 
to be distributed to the agencies supplying in- 
formation will provide the basis on which the 


division’s Survey and Standards Committee ex- 
pects to begin work on standards late in the 
fall of 1962. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION | 


One of the many new responsibilities ALTA 
has assumed in becoming a full-fledged division 
is the Jury on Citation of Trustees, formerly a 
committee of the Public Library Association. 

The ALA Awards Committee proposed some 
changes in the criteria for the citations in which 
the ALTA Board of Directors concurred. These 
will be published in full in the ALA Bulletin 
for November 1962, under the Awards Commit- 
tee heading, since the jury will function as a 
subcommittee of that committee. Meantime, it 
should be noted by all who are desirous of sub- 
mitting nominations for the 1963 citations that 
the date when the jury chairman must receive 
nominations has been changed to January 15, 
to allow for more careful consideration by the 
jury. Nominations should be limited to five 
double-spaced typewritten pages, listing the 
nominee’s contribution to his local library and 
to state and national library development. Five 
copies of the nomination should be sent. The 
chairman of the jury is Dr. Roy Lanier, 703 
McLemore Ave., Brownsville, Tenn. eoo 





10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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MAGAFILES 









and me nn AA = 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
——no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE Co. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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No sound proof booths needed 
if you have a 


TRIO-PHONIC Kiro Cute 


- $e 
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Twelve or more students 
may listen simultaneously 
without disturbing the quietness of the room 


The Model T1l1-MTS TRIG-PHONIC offers four 
speed monaural and stereo turntables plus a three 
speed tape deck. You can use it with headphones for 
quiet listening, or for full audio service with the built 
in speakers. With standard equipment microphone it 
serves as a public address system. Top quality Gar- 
rard and Webcor components are mounted in a mar 
and burn resistant laminate plastic covered table, 
32” wide by 92” iong with folding legs. 

See this practical listening center that offers you 
full listening facilities without the cost of expensive 
and space consuming booths, Write today for the name 


= P, O. Box 7187 
WACO, TEXAS 





FREE SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 


The free materials you need to vitalize and en- 
rich teaching are listed in the New, 1962 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SOCIAL 
STUDIES MATERIALS 


Authoritative-——Easy-to-Use 
Available for 86.75 on 30 day approval 
- EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 


Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 


WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 
(Price subject to change December Ist} 


8 prints $3.00 

JULIUS CAESAR 5 prints $2.25 
CANTERBURY TALES 

24 prints $4.35 


All sets 11” x 17”, Black and White 
Refund assured if not satisfied 


Compiete list of prints upon request 


YORKE STUDIO 
60 Kramer St., Hicksville, N.Y. 
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YONKERS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 


CIRCULATION 1,000,000—sERviNG 200,000 
25 MINUTES FROM TIMES SQUARE 


VACANCIES: 


DEPARTMENT HEADS-—~$6930-$7980, 4 years ex- 
perience 
Extension/Bookmobile 
Circulation 
Reference 
ASS’T DEPARTMENT HEADS—~-$5880-$6930, 2 
years experience 
JUNIOR LIBRARIANS-~-$5370-$5880, no experi- 
ence 
Twenty-three (23) working days vacation, 15 
days sick leave annually; excellent health in- 
surance and retirement program. 
Inquiries welcomed from qualified applicants. 
All applicants must be United States citizens, 
college graduates, and have completed a fifth 
year of study in library science. Appointments 
can be made above the minimum for appropri- 
ate experience. 


APPLY:  Grinton |. Will, Director 


Yonkers Public Library 
70 South Broadway 
Yonkers, New York 
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With Planomatic seale models your easily de- 
veloped plans become dramatic to2ls for convey- 
ing ideas to others. For more information write’ 
M & M Industries Box 9] South Milwaukee, Wis. 


7 Yew 
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Machine 








PRINTS “2 iow 
CATALOG CARDS” cost 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and lcw direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 110, Chicago 40 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of our 
specialties, Foreign books and periodicals current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK Leather will repair, restore, and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great librar- 
ies. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
Want lists invited. 23 E. 4th St, New 


k 3. 
BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek, and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $3.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving PI, New 


ork 3. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 


ton 20. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 
200,000 scholarly books. No fantastic premiums 
charged. Catalogs issued. Request yours. Ira J. 
iceman Inc., 215 Main St., Port Washington, L.L, 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
subscription—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mo. & ann.)— 
$10. Annuals %60, 62--$5 ea. Binder—$2. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

EARPHONE-TYPE record players used in recent 
testing program available to libraries only on first 
come basis at one-third regular list price plus packing 
and shipping charges from East Coast. For list of 
players and further information write Library Tech- 
nology Project, ALA. 

FOR THAT OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK. Always write 
Brainard Book Co., Box 444 AL, La Grange, Il. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest maga- 
zine of educational opportunities since 1952. No fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and li- 
brary vacancies listed free. One issue $1.00; 9 is# 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G., Brooklyn 22. 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 
NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also bookmobile librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending upon qualifications, Apply Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head, Public School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Sts., Trenton 10, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy library in 
new air-conditioned building with two branches serv- 
ing a residential community of 47,000 bordering 
New York City on Long Island. LS degree. Experi- 
ence desirable. Salary: $5500-$6750. 35-hour week, 
month’s vacation, Social Security, New York state 
retirement and health plans, cumulative sick leave, 
and other fringe benefits. Apply Edward H. Fenner, 
Dir., Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 

TWO POSITIONS: Senior reference librarian and 
junior reference librarian. Excellent opportunity to 
work in busy flourishing library. Congenial staff. 
Attractive air-conditioned library. Salary: $5900- 
$7400 and $5500-$6750. 35-hour week, month’s vaca- 
tion, Social Security, New York state retirement and 
health insurance plans, paid holidays and other 
fringe benefits. Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir., El- 
mont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

CATALOGER. College library. Apply Doris M. 
sag Lib., Springfield College, Springfield 9, 

ass. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN wanted in medium- 
sized public library on L.I. Some cataloging duties 
included. Salary range $5600~$9600, in 8 steps. Be- 
ginning salary depends on experience. L.S. degree 
required. Contact Library Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y.—WE 1-1419. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Public library in 
metropolitan arsa of 300,000 near Philadelphia. Fifth 
year library degree required. Five-day week, four 
weeks’ vacation, retirement system. Social Security. 
Beginning salary $5200. Write B-214. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN POSITION open in en- 
gineering college library. Beginning salary ranging 
between $5300 and $6500, depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Liberal vacation and social benefits. Apply 
Lib., Newark College of Engineering. Newark 2, N.J. 

YOUNG ADULTS’ LIBRARIAN, some advisory 
service to adults, in pleasant growing suburb 35 min. 
from New York. 5th year library degree plus mini- 
mum of 2 years’ experience with young adults re- 
quired. Starting salary $5750-$7430, depending on 
experience. Retirement, Social Security, 35-hr. wk., 
health plan, other fringe benefits. New ideas wel- 
comed. Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

GENERAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Take part 
in a stimulating program of cooperative library serv- 
ice. Live, work, and play in central New York’s beau- 
tiful lakes region. Duties in spacious, modern head- 
quarters include cataloging, interlibrary Joan and 
reference work, book selection, and other system 
activities, Salary $5040-$5940, dependent upon quali- 
fications; excellent personnel benefits. Many cultural 
and recreational attractions nearby. College and li- 
brary science degrees and eligibility for professional 
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certificate are required. Write or telephone William 
T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Library System, 
419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y.—AR 3-4074. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Open in- 
September. Unusual opportunity to participate in 
stimulating program of cooperative library service in 
central New York’s beautiful lakes region. Qualified 
cataloger with administrative ability and understand- 
ing of needs of rural libraries wanted to direct cen- 
tral purchasing and processing of material for col- 
lections in 23 member libraries and system head- 
quarters, Salary $6600-$7920, dependent upon quali- 
fications; excellent personnel benefits, including 
pleasant working conditions in spacious, modern 
building. Many cultural and recreational attractions 
nearby. Requires four years’ of library experience 
following receipt of college and library science de- 
grees, and eligibility for professional certificate. 
Write or telephone William T. Weitzel, Dir., 
Finger Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca St, 
Ithaca, N.Y.—-AR 3-4074. 

"REFERENCE ASSISTANT. One of the most active 
departments in Pennsylvania. Excellent reputation for 
service. District center. Interesting staff. LS degree 


with some experience. $5800. 38-hr., 5-day week. 


Month’s vacation, Social Security, ALA retirement. 
Allentown, Pa., Free Library. 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. New 
position in lively, expanding department. District 
center. MS in LS degree, Some experience preferred. 
Salary $5800, plus Social Security, ALA retirement. 
5-day, 38-hr. week. Month’s vacation. Congenial staff. 
Allentown, Pa., Free Library. 

MASSACHUSETTS invites creative librarians to 
participate in the planning and development of its 
new regional library program. Positions now open at 
Fitchburg, which will be serving as one of two re- 
gional centers for the Central Massachusetts Regional 
Public Library System, include: assistant chief li- 
brarian and coordinator of adult services, $1250- 
$8250; Director of regional services, $7250-$8250; 
children’s librarian, $5650-$7250; Librarian I, $4650- 
$6250. Write to Arthur J. Kissner, Chief Lib., Fitch- 
burg Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 

ADULT SERVICES. Attractive positions open in 
general reference and reading department; also busi- 
ness, science and technology department. Profes- 
sional degree required. Salary dependent on qualifi- 
cations; Junior grade $4641-$5304; Senior grade 
90382-$6461. Five-day, 37%4-hr. wk., month’s vaca- 
tion. Many employee benefits. New central library in 
an “All America” award-winning city. Apply Doro- 
thy Drysdale, Assist. Lib., Hartford Public Library, 
500 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. Positions open in 
central and branch libraries. Professional degree re- 
quired. Salary dependent on qualifications: Junior 
grade $4641~$5304; Senior grade $5382-$6461. Five- 
day, 37%4-hr. wk., month’s vacation. Many employee 
benefits. New central Itbrary in an “All America” 
award-winning city. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Assist. 
Lib., Hartford Public Library, 500 Main St., Hart- 
ford 3, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. LS degree. Some ex- 
perience. Salary $5300. 4 weeks’ vacation, 2 weeks’ 
sick leave, hospitalization, pension, equal oppor- 
tunity. Apply Director, Englewood Public Library, 
Englewood, N.J. 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY to be head of a 
university general reference department. Building pro- 
gram and expansion of areas of educational service 
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offer excellent opportunities for real growth. MLS 
degree. Salary $8160-$9720, dependent upon qualifi- 
cations. Requirements: good foreign language back- 
ground, broad subject interests, administrative abil- 
ity, three years’ experience in reference work. Apply 
Office of the Director, Temple University Library, 
Philadelphia 22. 

CATALOGER to head department with full-time 
clerical assistants and part-time professional, $22,500 
book budget; experience required. Salary ‘open. Paid 
hospitalization, 4 weeks’ vacation, pension plan. Ad- 
dess Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT with interest in tech- 
nology and science. Building program offers oppor- 
tunity for advancement to competent person. MLS 
degree. Salary $5400-$6000. 36-hr. wk. Generous va- 
cations and usual benefits. Apply Office of the Di- 
rector, Temple University Library, Philadelphia 22. 

RESERVE BOOK ROOM ASSISTANT with in- 
terest in educational materials and children’s litera- 
ture. Exciting building program under way. MLS de- 
gree. Salary $5400~-$6000. 36-hr. wk. Generous vaca- 
tions and usual benefits. Apply Office of the Director, 
Temple University Library, Philadelphia 22. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN for community on the 
north shore of Long Island. Some experience neces- 
sary. Salary $5800-$8200 in 8 steps. Apply Kirk L. 
oe Dir., Northport Public Library, Northport, 


PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston. Assistant librar- 
ian, $5400-$6400; LS and administrative experience 
required. Write Mrs. Louis G. Smith, Lib., Public 
Library, Winchester, Mass. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN I. Salary $5880-$7200 (4 
increments of $330 each) plus additional 5% of the 
New York State Retirement paid by the city. 5th year 
library school degree required, 2 years’ experience 
after graduation. N.Y. State Retirement System, Social 
Security, month’s vacation, city pays portion of hos- 
pitalization, other fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir. a New Rochelle Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y 
JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 in- 
crements of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the 
New York State Retirement paid by the city. 5th 
year library school degree required. N.Y. State Re- 
tirement System, Social Security, month’s vacation, 
city pays portion of hospitalization, other fringe 
benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New Rochelle 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y 

HEAD, Fine Arts Department. Well- iahlished 
art and music department. Large picture collection 
used by professional artists, lecturers, students. Rap- 
idly building recording and film collections. Audio- 
visual center for Westchester Library System. Salary 
$7000-38580 (4 increments of $395 each) plus addi- 
tional 5% of the New York State Retirement paid 
by the city. 5th year library school degree required, 
4 years’ experience after graduation. N.Y. State Re- 
tirement System, Social Security, month’s vacation, 
city pays portion of hospitalization, other fringe bene- 
fits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New Rochelle 
Public Library, New Rochelle. N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for a progressive pub- 
lic library in a community of 15,000. LS degree re- 
quired. Experience desirable, but not necessary. 37- 
hour week, vacation and sick leave. Starting salary 
$5000. Apply Mrs. Georgia Coyle, Dir., Warren Li- 
ebrary Association, Warren, Pa. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for 5- -county demon- 


stration, now in progress with state-owned vehicle, in 
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unserved districts of central New York’s beautiful lakes 
region. Supervise driver-clerk and clerk, work under 
understanding direction. This service, operated from 
modern centrally located headquarters, will be taken 
over by the system in 1963 and a new bookmobile will 
be purchased. Salary range $5040~$5940 or $5820- 
$6900, dependent on qualifications; excellent personnel 
benefits. Previous library experience desirable, but not 
mandatory. College and library science degrees from 
approved institutions and eligibility for professional] 
certificate are required. Write or telephone William T. 
Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Library System, 419 W. 
Seneca St, Ithaca, N.Y—AR 3-4074. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for county and town library 
in central Pennsylvania. Also full-time or part-time 
children’s librarian. Fifth year library school gradu- 
ate required for both positions. Usual fringe benefits 
and salaries commensurate with training and experi- 
ence. Reply B-226. 

GENERAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN to serve as 
all-around assistant in our system headquarters and to 
the head of field services as time allows. Includes 
some regular responsibilities for interlibrary loans, 
technical services, book selection, and advisory work 
with the 29 member libraries, plus a wide variety of 
day-to-day assignments. This is an opportunity to 
gain broad experience and to participate at a pro- 
ductive and responsible level in a basic upgrading of 
library service in this area. Requires graduate library 
degree and driving ability (car provided). Salary 
$5004~$6004, 4 annual increments. Liberal personnel 
benefits, including month’s vacation. Lovely outdoor 
recreational country, with strong summer cultural at- 
traction. Live in urban area of 60,000 at moderate cost, 
with housing situation especially good. Write Kenneth 
Brown, Dir., Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Library Seren, 
106 W. 5th ‘St, Jamestown, N.Y. 

FIELD SERVICES LIBRARIAN for system com- 
prising 29 member libraries. Position is under the 
general supervision of the Head of Field Services and 
will include responsibilities for advisory work with 
the libraries, developing boak selection lists, prepar- 
ing promotional materials and news articles, assisting 
in planning workshops and other in-service projects. 
Requires two years of professional experience beyond 
the graduate library degree and driving ability (car 
provided). Appropriate specialized experience will .be 
welcomed, although flexibility and broad interests are 
essential. Salary $5800-$7250, 5 annual increments. 
Beginning step can be higher, depending upon ex- 
perience. Liberal] pergonnel benefits, including month’s 
vacation. Lovely outdoor recreational country, with 
strong summer cultural attraction. Live in urban area 
of 60,000 at moderate cost, with housing situation 
especially good. Write Kenneth Brown, Dir., Chau- 
tauqua-Cattaraugus Library System, 106 W. 5th St., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN, reference, cataloging, experience not 
required. Salary open. Growing, progressive system. 
ag Director, Paramus Public Library, Paramus, 
N.J. 

POSITION IN SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE— 
$8130-$9815. New York State Education Department. 
Nationwide testing. No residence requirement. Pro- 
vides consultative services in the specialty to schools 
in New York state. Masters with 3 years’ experience, 
or 2 years’ experience and additional year of graduate 
study. Test November 17. Write Recruitment Bureay, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, Unit 
26H, The State Campus, Albany 1, N.Y. 


IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITY at Connecticut 
State Library in challenging, administrative position 
of chief technical processes division, supervising 
cataloging, serials, acquisitions, and special services. 
Opportunity to effect methods and procedures changes 
toward improving technical services of a large re- 
search and reference library. Advantages of central 
location between Boston and New York in the cul- 
tural, capital region of Hartford, excellent retirement, 
health insurance, Social Security, 35-hour week, and 

other benefits. Civil service position. Minimum re- 
quirements of five years appropriate experience and 
MSLS degree. Salary range $7680 to $10,760. Write 
Connecticut Personnel Department, 405 State Office 
Building, Hartford, Conn. 


southeast 


LIBRARIAN for two-county regional library serv- 
ing a population of 46,000. Supervision of head- 
quarters library, branch, and bookmobile. Salary 
$5500-$6500, depending on experience. Apply Leon- 
ard Berger, Chm., St. Lucie-Okeechobee Regional 
Library Board, Okeechobee, Fla. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with 5th year degree, 
experience, and attractive personality. Wonderful op- 
portunity to develop and expand children’s collec- 
tion. New building in planning stage with construc- 
tion this year in the City Beautiful. Population 
35,000. Salary range: $4550-$5798 (six annual 
steps). Five-day, 40-hour week; retirement system; 
fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Dept., City of Coral 
Gables, P.O. Drawer 34-1549, Coral Gables, Fla. 

ALLEGANY COUNTY, MARYLAND, WANTED: 
Professional librarian needed at once for administra- 
tive and supervisory work in developing countywide 
library service in beautiful western Maryland. Main 
library, bookmobile, and four branches, County popu- 
lation 84,000. Operating 1963 budget $75,000; 1964 
budget about $100,000. Library science degree and 
at least three years applicable professional experience 
required. Beginning salary $7000; early promotion 
assured the right person. State retirement, Social 
Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, four weeks’ 
vacation included in benefits. Address replies to Dr. 
Adam S. Baer, Pres., Allegany County Library Board, 
Frost Ave., Frostburg, Md. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND, a subur- 
ban metropolitan community of 500,000 population, 
has a dramatic library expansion program under way. 
New libraries and services demand additional ener- 
getic, enthusiastic staff, Current vacancies: Coordina- 
tor of children’s services ($7413-$8893 in five steps) 
to select children’s books for entire system from 1962 
children’s book budget of $80,000 and to direct chil- 
dren’s services. 5 years’ experience required. Person- 
nel officer ($6529-$7834 in five steps) to organize 
and direct professional and clerical recruiting, in- 
service training, etc., and to recommend new policies 
and procedures. 3 years’ experience and aptitude or 
training for personnel work. Assistant branch li- 
brarian ($6529-$7834 in five steps) for large branch 
with bookmobile. Book selection, reference, branch 
administration. 3 years’ experience. Branch librarians 
for new small branches ($5867~$7037 in five steps). 
2 years’ experience. General and children’s assistants 
for all agencies. Experienced ($5867-$7037 in five 
steps) and inexperienced ($5572-36682 in five steps). 
All positions require degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. For details write Charles W. Robinson, 
Baltimore County Public Library, Towson 4, Md. 
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CITY OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA., is accepting 
applications for professional grade I librarian, salary 
range $5280 to $5580, and for professional grade 3 
librarian, salary range $6060 to $6600 annually. Ap- 
ply City Civil Service Board, 1201 City Hall, Jack- 
sonville. 

LIBRARIAN for two-county regional library serv- 
ing a population of 46,000. Supervision of head- 
quarters library, branch, and bookmobile. Salary 
$5500~$7000, depending upon experience. Apply 
Harry M. St. John, 9403 S. Indian River Dr., Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN wanted for the growing Mar- 
tin County Public Library in the progressive town of 
Stuart, Fla. Beautiful modern building, excellent book 
collection, bookmobile, staff of four. Civic-minded 
community. Professional degree and experience re- 
quired. Two weeks’ vacation, good retirement program. 
Starting salary $5000. Write Dr. W. Ira Williams, 
Chm., Martin County Public Library Board, P. O. 
Bex 742, Stuart, Fla., or call ATlantic 7-2890. 

CITY OF MIAMI BEACH. Position open for li- 
brarian assistant 2. Age 22-55. Graduation from col- 
lege with major course work in library science at 
either the undergraduate or graduate level, and five 
years full-time paid experience in a public or college 
library. Applicants must be U.S. citizens. Starting 
salary $375 per month, maximum $488 per month. 
Additional benefits include pension, paid vacation and 
sick leave, life and hospitalization insurance. For ap- 
plication write Personnel Director, City Hall, 1130 
Washington Ave., Miami Beach. 

LIBRARIAN III (Acquisitions) position now open 
with public library system of Arlington County, Va., 
‘a Washington, D.C., suburb of 170,000 population. 
Salary range $6410-$7810. Liberal fringe benefits. 
Fifth year library science degree required, plus at 
least 2 years professional library experience, includ- 
ing 1 year in acquisitions work and 1 year in a public 
library. Apply Jack H. Foster, Dir. of Pers., Court 
House, Arlington 1, Va. 


midwest 


PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Administrative 
assistant, Librarian IJ. BA and graduate library de- 
gree required, plus 2-3 years professional library ex- 
perience. Salary $5989-$7263, the increments occur- 
ring at 6 months, J, 2, and 3 years. Beautiful new 
main library, excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Lib., Pontiac Public 
Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

REFERENCE CATALOGER in newly remodeled 
public library. Fifty miles from Cleveland. Town of 
20,000. Salary open. Some experience preferred. Ex- 
cellent state retirement. Apply Edith M. Brainard, 
Lib., McKinley Memorial Library, Niles, Ohio. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. New position. 
Assistant children’s librarian (Librarian I). BA and 
. 5th year library degree required. Salary $5177-$6279. 
(Start at 2nd: step for successful appropriate experi- 
ence.) Beautiful new main library, good working 
cenditions, very congenial staff, and the children’s 
librarian a fine person to work for. Apply to Phyllis 
Pope, City Lib., Pontiac Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike 
St, Pontiac, Mich. . 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. 5th year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$5177-$6279 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week, etc. Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
reads. General management of BKM services and 
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BKM book selection, under sympathetic, not restric- 
tive supervision. Two assistants (clerk and driver- 
clerk}. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Lib., Pontiac 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Stimulating position 
in modern, progressive library. Cultural opportunities 
in city of colleges. LS degree required. Starting 
salary based on experience. 38-hr. wk., 4 wks.’ vaca- 
tion, 12 days’ sick leave. Social Security and state 
retirement plan. Apply Mark Crum, Dir., Kalamazoo 
Public Library, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN. A new position 
for second professional in section now being ex- 
panded to a department. Good experience and train- 
ing will be provided. New building. Good collection. 
Starting salary $4830 to $5980, depending upon -ex- 
perience. Contact Mark Crum, Dir., Kalamazoo Pub- 
lie Library, 315 8. Rose St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT HEAD in a public 
library noted for its extensive collections. Salary 
starting at $7040, annual increases to maximum of 
$8480. Requirements include graduate degree in li- 
brary science, strong background for art and music 
with thorough knowledge of the literature, success- 
ful professional and supervisory experience. Write 
Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14. 

POSITION OPEN. Director of libraries, Chippewa 
County, West Central Minnesota. Responsible for 
countywide bookmobile service, public relations to- 
ward regional system, opportunity for personal ad- 
vyancement, Library and master’s degree required. 
Salary open. Apply E. A. Smith, Sec., Library Board, 
Route 4, Montevideo, Minn. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Assistant refer- 
ence librarian (Librarian I), new position. Salary 
§5177-$5436~-$5701-$5939-$6279, may start at 2nd 
step for appropriate experience. Work in new main 
library. Excellent working conditions, including fine 
staff and supervisor. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Lib., 
Pas Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, city of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
needed immediately. MLS required. 21,000 pop. Full 
fringe benefits. Salary open. Located within a few 
minutes’ drive of University of Michigan. Eastern 
Michigan University located in city. Apply Richard 
Riley, City Mgr., 304 N. Huron St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

CHIEF OF PROCESSING. For Detroit suburban 
community of 65,000. Under 45 with LS degree re- 
quired. Beginning salary up to $7600, depending 
upon experience. Allowance fos additional graduate 
level training. Annual increments, four weeks’ vaca- 
tion, five-day week, sick leave, Social Security, and 
good retirement plan. An unusual opportunity to 
supervise book selection, ordering, and processing. 
For additional information and application forms, 
write Robert M. Orr, Dir., Grosse Pointe Public 
Libraries, 10 Kercheval, Grosse Pointe 36, Mich. 

POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN is open at 
Menominee, Mich. Attractive summer resort town. 
Library located on Green Bay. Library has 37,000 
books, circulation 170,000. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. For information write and send resume 
to Joseph Madden, Pres., Spies Public Library, Me- 
nominee, Mich. 

COORDINATOR OF YOUNG ADULT WORK: 
The library which pioneered in work with young peo- 
ple is seeking a specialist in this field who will ac- 
tively supervise and work in the Stevenson Room 
‘(established 1925) and who will also serve as young 
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adult specialist throughout the library system. Salary 
on appointment $7040, advancing to max. of $8480. 
Excellent retirement plan, group insurance and hos- 
pitalization. Requirements include graduate degree 
in library science, training and experience in library 
work with young adults, successful professional and 
supervisory experience, Write Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14. 

OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, man 35-45, 
cataloger and/or circulation librarian, with master’s 
degree from ALA-accredited library school, Septem- 
ber 1962. 12-month contract, faculty rank, vacation, 
sick leave, TIAA plan for members or after first year 
of service. Salary dependent upon experience and 
qualifications. State education, training, experience, 
references, and requirements in first letter. Apply 
Head Librarian, Ohio Northern University, Ada. 

WANTED: Head librarian with professional train- 
ing, for public library in county seat town of over 
10,000. Position now open. Air-conditioned building, 


superior art department. Apply James M. Smith, 412 - 


S. Jackson, Charles City, Iowa. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN needed immediately to 
reorganize and expand reference services. $6060- 
books, circulation 170,000. Salary commensurate with 
$7008 in six steps, 12 working days’ sick leave cumu- 
lative to 90, 1 mo. vac., Wisconsin retirement plus 
S.S., hospitalization, and life ins. MLS degree re- 
quired. Send resume of qualifications, references, and 
photo to Leonard B. Archer, Dir., Oshkosh Public 
Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN needed immediately to 
head extension department and promote library serv- 
ice in Winnebago County. Good opportunity to try 
out ideas. $6060-$7008 in six steps, 12 working days 
sick leave cumulative to 90, I mo. vac., Wisconsin re- 
tirement plan plus S.S., hospitalization, and life ins. 
MLS degree required. Send resume of qualifications, 
references, and photo to Leonard B. Archer, Dir., 
Oshkosh Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 

REGIONAL REFERENCE SYSTEM with center 
in Wausau, Wis., desires additional reference librar- 
ian to help in organizing and carrying out service in 
an ll-county area. Librarian I qualifications: degree 
from an accredited library school. Salary: $4620 plus 
fringe benefits. Apply Dorthea Krause, Lib., Wausau 
Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 

READERS’ ADVISER needed immediately to de- 
velop book lists, aid in book selection, and help at 
information desk. $5232-$6060 in six steps, 12 work- 
ing days’ sick leave cumulative to 90, 1 mo. vac., Wis- 
consin retirement plus S.S., hospitalization, and life 
ins. MLE degree required. Send resume of qualifica- 
tions, references, and photo to Leonard B. Archer, 
Dir., Oshkosh Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 

SCIENCE CATALOGER: LS degree and relevant 
education or experience required. Beginning salary 
$5904--$8600, depending upon qualifications. AC- 
QUISITIONS ASSISTANT: directly responsible for 
acquisition of out-of-print and foreign books. LS de- 
gree and two or more foreign languages required. 
Beginning salary $5904~-$7475. Five-day, 3834~hour 
week. TIAA-CREF retirement plan, Social Security, 
medical, hospital and life insurance, I-month vaca- 
tion. Apply G. Flint Purdy, Dir., Wayne State Uni- 
versity Libraries, Detroit 2. 

OPENING for qualified children’s and reference 
librarian. Salary open. M. J. Burch, Lib., Newton 
Public Library, Newton, Iowa. x 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for public library in 
suburban Detroit. Population 33,000. Degree required. 


Salary to $6000. Send resume and references to (Mrs.) 
Mildred S. Droege, Lib., Farmington District Library, 
Farmington, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD OF COMMUNITY AND 
GROUP SERVICE DEPARTMENT. To work with 
community groups and develop community contacts, 
administer film collection, promote advisory service 
and program planning. Opportunity to develop new 
program in an expanding library situation. Library de- 
gree, minimum of 4 years’ experience. Annual incre- 
ments. Beginning salary up to $7792, depending upon 
experience. Apply Flint Public Library, Personnel 
Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN to head extension serv- 
ice in county library. New headquarters building, new 
branch under construction; rapidly growing com- 
munity. Salary $6000. 5th year degree and some ex- 
perience required. Apply Doris Wood, Lib., Clermont 
County Public Library, Batavia, Ohio. 

OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, man 35-45, 
cataloger and/or circulation librarian, with master’s 
degree from ALA-accredited library school, Septem- 
ber 1962. 12-month contract, faculty rank, vacation, 
sick leave, TIAA plan for members or after first year 
of service. Salary dependent upon experience and 
qualifications, State education, training, experience, 
references, and requirements in first letter. Apply 
Head Librarian, Ohio Northern University, Ada. 

CATALOGER for a fast-growing public library in 
a village of 18,000 near colleges and 30 minutes from 
Chicago. Book budget about $15,000 a year. Sth year 
library degree desirable but suitable training or ex- 
perience may be accepted in lieu of degree. Oppor- 
tunity for administrative experience under. direction 
of head librarian. Salary $4400-$5400, depending upon 
experience, Include personal history and recent pic- 
ture with application. Apply Peter Bury, Glenview 
Public Library, 1930 Glenview Rd., Glenview, III. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, female. For village of 23,000, 
located only 30 minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing. Public library experience required. Salary open. 
Thirty-eight hour week, retirement benefits, liberal 
cumulative sick leave. Month vacation, plus time for 
professional meetings. Staff of four, plus pages. 
nual circulations, 100,000. Send complete resume im- 
mediately to Grover C. Gantt, Trustee, 7903 West- 
wood Dr., Elmwood Park 35, JIL 

HEAD, cataloging department, needed to supervise 
four assistants and to help in detailed layout of new 
departmental facilities in a million-dollar main build- 
ing (construction starts November 1962). Book 
budget: $28,500. Salary range $5700-$6850. Both to 
be revised upward January 1, 1962, Cooperative cata- 
loging with our suburban neighbors under serious 
consideration. An unusual opportunity to live in a 
top residential community 25 minutes from Chicago’s 
Loop, in a system otherwise fully staffed with con- 
genial people vitally interested and excited about a 
progressive program, which promises to make this 
one of the leading medium-sized public libraries any- 
where. Your immediate application will be given 
swift acknowledgment and attention. Apply with res- 
ume showing minimum experience to Lester I. Stoffel, 
Lib., Oak Park Public Library, Forest and Lake Sts., 
Oak Park, IIl. 


mountain plains 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: Also in charge of gifts 
and exchanges. Library school degree, 2 years pro- 
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fessional experience required. Salary open, faculty 
status, 3 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, hospital—-medical 
insurance benefits. New building, small college town 
near Denver. Apply Virginia Lee Wilcox, Lib., Colo- 
rado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 

southwest 


CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN, A person versed in 
modern charging systems and ‘familiar with circula- 
tion procedures, preferably in college libraries. Capa- 
ble of supervisory duties. Good working conditions 
and benefits. Salary $6000 or better, depending upon 
qualifications. Please write to Hardin Craig, Lib., 
Rice University, Houston. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of supervi- 
sion of circulation routines and guidance of students 
in use of book collection. TIAA, Social Security, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, faculty rank, month’s annual 
vacation, Challenging opportunity in medium-sized 
liberal arts institution. Open in late summer. Salary 
depends on training and experience. Write B-213. 

ENERGETIC, AMBITIOUS ASSISTANT LI- 
BRARIAN wanted immediately for city of 30,000. 
Additional 20,000 outside of city limits to be served. 
New building now under construction. Must have 
MLS degree from accredited library school. Salary 
$6600. Apply H. J. Blasick, Lib., Sterling Municipal 
Library, Baytown, Tex 

ASSISTANT COLLEGE LIBRARIAN in charge of 
reference circulation and serials in new building 
housing audio-visual as a part of library services. 
Graduate library school degree required. Starting 
salary $5833. Apply Edward C. Werner, Head Lib. 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City, N.M. 


pacific northwest 


MUSIC LIBRARIAN. To head department in large 
county system, serving professional and amateur 
groups, students as well as general public. Excellent 
collection includes 9500 books, 18,000 scores, 15,000 
records for reference and circulation. Requirements 
include strong music background, library degree and 
appropriate experience. Salary scale $5988~$6936. 
3744-hour week, four weeks’ vacation, sick leave, Social 
Security and retirement plan. Write Katherine Ander- 
son, Personnel]. Officer, Library Association of Port- 
land, 801 S.W. 10th Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 


far west 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN will be welcomed to our 
central school library staff. To qualify for Librarian 
T: salary range, $403-$503, with 15 days’ vacation, 12 
days’ sick leave, and group insurance. To serve teach- 
ers and select graded trade books in grades four 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


LOS ALAMOS SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY 
has an opening for a Technical Librarian who 
would be responsible for work in the technical 
processes section of our library. The position 
requires a degree in library science plus a scien- 
tific or technical background. Experience in a 


technical library is necessary. The ability to read 
German, Russian or French would be desirable 
as would training or experience in the use of 
machine methods in library work. Delightful 
year-round climate. 24 days annual vacation. 
Please send resume to: Recruiting Office, Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Alamos, New Mexico. 
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through eight. Write Walter G. Martin, Supt. of 
Schools, 2314 Mariposa, Fresno 21, Calif. 

IF YOU HAVE A LIBRARY SCHOOL DEGREE, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in people and 
books, and would ‘like to locate in Southern Cali- 
fornia, now is the time. Write Long Beach Public 
Library, Long Beach 2, for information about job op- 
portunities. 

TWO EXTENSION LIBRARIANS needed in city- 
county library system. Librarian I], at least 2 years’ 
professional experience, $501-$609. Librarian HE, 4 .- 
years’ experience, at least 2 in a supervisory capacity, ` 
$552-$671. Both require ALA-accredited library 
school degree. 5-day, 40-hour work week: 12 days’ 
vacation; 12 days’ sick leave; Social Security; state 
retirement, and city paid health insurance. First in- 
crement after 6 months. Apply Director of Library . 
Services, Public Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, Calif. 

CITY OF SAN DIEGO offers employment oppor- 
tunities. Positions available in children’s reference, 
technical services, and other fields of librarianship. 
Outstanding employee benefits include annual vaca- 
tion, sick leave, injury leave, health and life insur-. 
ance. Splendid local educational and recreational 
facilities available. Unsurpassed weather. Salary to 
$6384, depending on qualifications. Must be graduate 
of accredited library school. Citizenship required. To 
age 64. Inquire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 
Pacific Highway, San Diego, Calif. - 

LIBRARIANS! The jeb: positions immediately 
available in new branches, subject departments, tech- 
nical services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $464~—$575 per month. ( Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
where the climate is always good. The future: good 
opportunity for professional growth and promotional 


‘ advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 


motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply during their last semester of library school. 
For additional information write Personnel Officer, 
Los Angeles Public Library, 630 W. 5th St., Los An- 
geles 17. 

, hawaii 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN IF to supervise cataloging 
and classifying program of public library in Hilo, 
Hawaii, BLS from ALA-accredited college and 2 
years professional cataloging and classifying experi- 
ence. $6156-$7860. CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I 
for public libraries in Honolulu and in Wailuku, 
Maui. BLS from ALA-accredited college and one 
year professional experience in children’s library 
program. $5592~$7128. Contact? Dept. of Personnel 
Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 

canada 
SAINT MARY’S UNIVERSITY, Halifax, N.S. As- 
sistant librarian (possible appointment as head li- 
brarian). Salary up to $8000, depending upon quali- 
fications and experience. Write Rev. A. J. Cotter, S.J., 
Chief Lib. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Deadline: 
first: of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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z The World Book Encyclopedia 
$ Single Alphabetical Arrangement 


1 


` 
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There is no need to look-look-look to get 
an answer in World Book. The unique. 
; single alphabetical arrangement makes 
an index unnecessary, avoids discour- - 
aging “detours” to discovery. 3 
a: Inquiring minds of all ages get right 
_ to the point quickly by looking up sub- 
‘jects self-contained in individual 
volumes. Interesting side-trips are sug- 
l gested, of course. Cross references to 
related articles lead the reader to 
‘acquire an even broader background 
‘in the subject. World Book’s exclusive 
Reading and Study Guide outlines com- 
plete programs that can be pursued— 
and found—in the specific articles 
indicated. 


This attention to ease of use -is in 
keeping with our editorial policy of 
: serving the greatest needs of the great- 
est number. It is another reason why 
World Book and its manner of presen- 
tation remain most memorable in the 
minds of millions. 
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One man’s-meaty reading is another man’s poison. 
Literary fads come and go and woe unto the poor librarian 
who doesn’t keep up! 


it’s a constant wonder to us at the Library Bureau that 

‘ Jibrarians not only keep in touch with current reading trends 
but anticipate them. The librarian is truly a well-rounded 
person. Whether a subscriber wants information on cookouts, 
candelabra, cannibals or Chattanooga, the library 
is expected to supply it—now! -. 


And chances are itdoes. But that’s notall. 


One 
Aaa ata 


Far more impressive is the major role libraries play in keeping the world’s classics alive for 
discovery by the young and rediscovery by their elders. 


Literary lights brighten and dim, but books of merit endure. Their authors are remembered by 
generation after generation of readers, 


A postage stamp issued in Russia this year makes the point better than any words of ours. 


It carries the portrait of one of the Russian people’s favorite writers—an author at one time 
banned there but never forgotten. His name is O. Henry. Look closely, you'll see that he’s 
winking-——winking because even in a totalitarian state 
sometimes the people's literary will wins out, 
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LIBRARY BUREAU 


The one complete library supplier for more than 70 years, 
a firm that, like its clients, keeps up with changing needs 
while providing constant value. 
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MODERN 2n/CLASSIC 


Demco Profile Letters now _ 
available in 2 styles . . . 7 colors 
White ¢ Black « Red œ Copper + Blue * Green ‘ Gold 


The signs that get read... the dis- 
plays that attract the most attention 
are the ones that stand out. And there’s 
no easier way to make your signs and 
displays dramatically outstanding than 
with Demco’s new broad, colorful se- 
lection of Profile Letters. 

You have your choice of two beauti- 
fully desifned styles . . . MODERN 
and CLASSIC ... with raised surfaces 
that quickly catch light shadows that 
highlight their natural 3-dimensional 
beauty. 

Made of molded plastic with a self- 
adhering back that sticks to ‘practically 


For Complete Details Write for Colorful Descriptive Folder 






_ OVER 50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE TO 
LIBRARIES 





EÐ LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis: 
_ Box 4231, Hamden, Conn.. 


any smooth surface... “weed: glass, 
metal, plastic, lucite . . doors, desks, 
bulletin boards, pegboards, tackboards 
and displays. Can be used inside or out- 
side. Not affected by weather or sun- 
light. 

Ideal for permanent and changeable 
signs or displays. Press in position and 
they stay. Or you can remove them and 
use over and over again. If after re- 
peated use letters need more adhesive, 
simply apply a few drops of Demco 
Replacement Adhesive to make them 
stick like new again. 
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* Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 
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a Now in University Microfilms’ 0-P Books 
BASIC RUSSIAN PUBLICATIONS 


-Complete HORECKY Bibliography 
Spans Past and Contemporary Affairs 





The University of Chicago Press is publishing Basic 
Russian Publications, an annotated bibliography on 
Russia and the Soviet Union, edited by Paul L. Horecky, 
Assistant Chief of Slavic and Central European Division, 


Library of Congress. Available from Chicago about De- 





: cember 4th, at $6.50, the book lists 1620 publications in 
1396 entries. 

This bibliography promises to be the most significant 
project in recent years for the teaching, study, and research 
of Russian political and social sciences, and the humanities, 

The work was sponsored by the Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Slavic and East European Library Resources 
(COCOSEERS) and the asecen of Research Libraries. | 
It embraces titles published in Tsarist Russia, the Soviet 

. Union, and in other countries in the Russian language. 

University Microfilms is now filming the hard-to-get 


- and out-of-print titles so they will be available in the 


O-P Books Russian Language Series. Write for complete 


information. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
| M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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THE ALA DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division ... 912 
American Association of 


School Librarians ...... 903 
American Association of 
State Libraries ......... 905 
American Library Trustee 
Association ............ 914 
Association of College and `^ 
Research Libraries ..... 906 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries .... 908 


Children’s Services Division 915 - 


Library Administration Di- 
VISION: wseticiaes so ncees 917 


Library Education Division 919 
Public Library Association 909 
Reference Services Division 920 
Resources and Technical 


Services Division ....... 922 
Young Adult Services Di- 
VISION ....... Ais kote, 2 926 


The index to ALA Organiza- 
tion and Information 1962-63 
begins on page 964. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the Americar Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library,*or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Educetion In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
Alphonse F. Trezza 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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Read what 


LIBRARY JOUR: 


has to say about the new 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SCIENCE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“.. . Though of greater use to schools for reference in classrooms and in the li- 
brary, this set is recommended for public libraries, also. It provides an easy and 
quick way to find science information, some of which cannot be found in books 
for children this young. It should also stimulate a desire to read further in single 
books devoted to science in greater depth.” 


and... 


“The high interest with low reading levels allows poor and reluctant readers 
in junior high and brighter primary-grade children to share in the use of the 
volumes.” 


and > LJ . 


“Experiments and other activities are incorporated in many volumes and in- 
dexed in the last volume. The 4,000 topics covered are based on elementary 
and junior high science courses. The age group able to profit from this set 
iS wide . . .” 


From a review in LIBRARY JOURNAL, September 15, 1962, by Ethel 
Richard, Branch Librarian, Park Ave. Branch, E. Orange, N. J., F. P. L.; 
Wiliam Lyons, Science Teacher, Ashland J. H. S., E. Orange, N. J.; Book 
Review Advisory Committee. 


Discover for yourself why leading © 20 volumes including Teacher’s Guide. 

R ; ' e 4,000 entries, 2,500 color illustrations. 

journals, educators and librarians e 200 science projects and experiments. 

are recommending the Young Peo- e The most important science work ever 
le’s Science Encyclopedia. Examine published for grades 3 through 8. 

P daa © Eligible under Title Ill, N.D.E.A. 

it now for your elementary science , Only $49.95, net postpaid to schools 


requirements. l and libraries. 


YOUNG PEOPLES SCLENCE encyciovepia 


Published in cooperation with the National College of Education. 
Childrens Press, Inc. . Jackson and Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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` COMPUTERS AT YOUR SERVICE 
Bernice Kohn « ill. Aliki 


WINTER SLEEPERS 
Phyllis Sarasy « ill: Edna Miller 


THINGS THAT MEASURE * Philip B. Carona ° il. John Kaufmann 


GO! THE STORY OF OUTER SPACE * Charles Spain Verral « 
ill. Lewis S. Zacks 


IN THE DEEP BLUE SEA ° Elizabeth Morgan ° ill. Peter Plasencia 
TELEVISION AND HOW IT WORKS ° Eugene David * ill. Aliki 
THE MAGIC OF WORDS ° Arthur Alexander ¢ ill. R. S. Alexander 


P-H Library. Editions are bound in durable , 
pyroxylin-impregnated washable cloth which is stain 
resistant, guaranteed for the life of the pages; 

side sewn; reinforced with visible cambric hinges; 
jacket art printed on pyroxylin cover; paper jacket; 
indexed; 64-72 pp; $2.84 net 


Suitable For Purchase Under Title 3, N.D.E.A, 
~ Catalog and approval copies available: Library Division--Box 500C 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers $59 


ALA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The ALA Nominating Committee submits the 
following slate of candidates for the 1963 elec- 
tion of the American Library Association in ac- 
cordance with Bylaw Article III, and Article IV, 
Section 2(e). The Committee wishes to express 
its appreciation to the nominees for allowing 
their names to appear on the ballot. 

The attention of the membership is called to 
Article ITI, Section 2(b) of the Bylaws, which 
reads as follows: 


At the midwinter meeting any member of the Coun- 
cil may present a petition signed by not fewer than 
ten councilors proposing additional nominations. In 
case nominations for more than two candidates for 
any office are made by the committee and by petition- 
ers, the Council shall take a written ballot on the 
names presented. The two names receiving the highest 
number of votes for any office shall be the official 
candidates placed on the official ballot. 


The attention of the membership is further 
called to Article ITI, Section 3(b) of the Bylaws, 
which reads as follows: 


The ALA Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot other nominations filed with the 
executive director by petition of any one hundred 
members of the Association at least three months be- 
fore the annual conference, provided written consent of 
these nominees shall have been filed with the executive 
director of the Association. 


ALA Nominating Committee 
William Chait 
Alma Jacobs 
Carma R. Leigh 
Raynard Coe Swank 
Carolyn I. Whitenack, chairman 


NOMINATIONS 


President-elect 


In accordance with Article III, Section 1(c) and 
Section 5 of the Bylaws, two nominations are 
presented for the office of president-elect, one of 
whom will serve as second vice-president: 


EDWIN CASTAGNA, director, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

RICHARD B. SEALOCK, head librarian, Public 
Library, Kansas City, Missouri. 


360 
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Council 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for the term 1963-67: 


PAGE ACKERMAN, assistant librarian, Univer- 
sity of California Library, Los Angeles, 
California. 

MARY LOIS BULL, personnel librarian, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ilinois. 


KENNETH J. BROUGH, librarian, San Francisco 
State College Library, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

DONALD C. DAVIDSON, librarian, Santa Barbara 
College Library, University of California, 
Goleta, California. 


WILLIAM H. CARLSON, director, Oregon State 
College Libraries, Corvallis, Oregon. 

EDWARD B. STANFORD, director, University of 
Minnesota Libraries, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


RICHARD E. CHAPIN, director, Michigan State 
University Library, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 

JOHN H. MORIARTY, director, University Li- 
braries, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


MARGARET SUE COPENHAVER, librarian, Wythe 
High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

SYLVIA ZISKIND, associate professor, School of 
Library Science, Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Californie. 


FLORENCE S. CRAIG, director, Adult Education, 
Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

DOROTHY A. KITTEL, adult service consultant, 
State Library, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


RICHARD L. DARLING, specialist, School Librar- 
ies, Library Services Branch, Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

RAYMOND G. ERBES, head librarian, Reavis 
High School Library, Oak Lawn, Ilinois. 


MARY ELIZABETH DONALDSON, librarian, Pro- 
vincial Library, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

NEWMAN F. MALLON, assistant chief librarian, 
Public Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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WALFRED ERICKSON, librarian, Eastern Michi- 
gan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

ROBERT R. HERTEL, director, Ilinois State Nor- 
mal University Library, Normal, Hlinois. 


SALLIE J. FARRELL, librarian, State Library, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. : 

ESTELLENE (JACK) WALKER, director, State 
Library Board, Columbia, South Carolina. 


CAROLYN FIELD, coordinator, Work with Chil- 
dren, Free Library, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

RUTH HEWITT HAMILTON, associate professor, 
Library School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


ELLIOTT HARDAWAY, director, University of 
South Florida Libraries, Tampa, Florida. 
W. STANLEY HOOLE, director, University of Ala- 

bama Library, University, Alabama. 


GUSTAVE A. HARRER, director, Boston Univer- 
sity Libraries, Boston, Massachusetts. 

CHARLES W. MIXER, assistant director, Colum- 
bia University Library, New York, New 
York. 


WILLIAM R, HOLMAN, city librarian, Public Li- 
brary, San Francisco, California. 

WILLARD O. YOUNGS, librarian, Public Library, 
Seattle, Washington. 


HELEN D. HUTCHINSON, deputy director, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

MILDRED Y. JOHNSON, assistant chief librarian, 
Public Library, Queens Borough, New York. 


VIOLA JAMES, director of library services, Des 
Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

MARGARET KALP, associate professor, School 
of Library Science, University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


FRANCES B. JENKINS, professor, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Il- 
linois, Urbana, Illinois. 

ALICE PHELPS PATTEE, head, Catalog Depart- 


ment, State University Library, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


BRIGITTE KENNEY, assistant librarian, Trans- 
portation Center Library, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

HOWARD M. ROWE, chief librarian, San Be- 
nardino Free Public Library, San Bernar- 
dino, California. 
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MARGARET M. KLAUSNER, director, Library 
Services, Stockton and San Joaquin County 
Public Library, Stockton, California. 

MARYAN E. REYNOLDS, librarian, State Library, 
Olympia, Washington. 


KATE KOLISH, head, Special Adult Services, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

POROTHY M. SINCLAIR, coordinator, Adult 
Services, Enoch Pratt Free Public Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


ALBERT P. MARSHALL, librarian, Page Library, 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

JOHN E. SCOTT, head librarian, West Virginia 
State College Library, Institute, West Vir- 
ginia. 

ANN SEELEY, supervisor, Children’s Work, 
Montgomery County Library, Gaithersburg, 
Maryland. 

MARY ROGERS SMITH, coordinator, Children’s 
Service, Los Angeles County Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, California. 


BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, assistant director for 
technical services, National Agricultural 
Library, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

JOSEPH H. TREYZ, head, New Campuses Pro- 
gram, University of California, La Jolla, 

| California. 


To complete the term, which will expire in 1964, 
of C. Sumner Spalding who resigned: 


ESTHER BURRIN, librarian, Westlane Junior 
High School, Washington Twp., Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 

MILDRED KROHN, director, Public School Li- 
braries, Shaker Heights, Oho. 


To complete the term, which will expire in 1964, 
of Elizabeth Gross who resigned: 


HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, professor, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Il- 
linois, Urbana, Ilinois. 

FREDERICK WEZEMAN, associate professor, Li- 
brary School, University of Minnesota, Min- 

| neapolis, Minnesota. 


Note: Council Nominating Committee Report 


will be found on page 927. 
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VaMF=lalalelelalex=iaal-1al me elmlaal EA 
by Lowell Martin, 
Editorial Director of Grolier Inc.: 


Q 


The coming of the space age has changed the 
course of the world so rapidly that a serious gap exists 


among reference sources. To close it, Grolier inc. 
„has undertaken the publication of a major encyclo- 
pedia designed to reflect knowledge as it is today. 
It is called ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL and will 
be issued in mid-1963. No other encyclopedia is as 
contemporary as ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL. 
It will serve students and general readers seeking the 
full range of knowledge and all others needing 
practical everyday information. It is mature 

yet readable; at once colorful and functional. It is 
easy to use and moderately priced. 


° Watch for it. 


` EDITOR-IN-CHIEF , = GENERAL ADVISORY BOARD 


EORGE A, CORNISH l Chairman: CYRIL 0. HOULE, E ERNEST E. MC MAHON, 
formerly Executive Editor of The | Professor of Education, a Dean, University College, Soares 
Tew York Herald Tribune) A University of Chicago The State University 
CHIEF INDEXER a GORDON W. BLACKWELL, | WILLIAM I. NICHOLS, l 
ARITA ROBINSON President, Florida State University Editor and Publisher, 
formerly Editor, Readers Guide BLAIR FRASER, This Week Magazine 
o Periodical Literature) former Editor, Maclean’s magazine THOMAS G. PULLEN, JR., 
EMERSON GREENAWAY, - State Superintendent of Schools, 
Director, Free Library of r ` Maryland: 
' Philadelphia l MAURICE F. TAUBER, 
ERIC A. JOHNSTON, Melvil Dewey Professor of Library 
President, Motion Picture a Service, Columbia University 
Association of AmeTicA Ine. ° v HOWARD E. WILSON, Dean, 
' 0 School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles 


Plus 67 spies: advisors and 1,780 aE eres een 





DIMENSIONS 


20 volumes 102,000 entries in index 
11,600 pages 18,000 illustrations 
37,000 entries 7,500 in color 

The INTERNATIONAL is functional in 
layout, simple in structure and very 
easy to use. Includes: STUDY 
GUIDES to major subjects, CAREER 
GUIDES fer all vocations: statistics 
pulled together in tables, bibliog- 
raphies containing titles found in 
most schools and public libraries; 
“teaching” illustrations, straight 
alphabetical arrangement. 


STUDENT AND GENERAL USE 


Simple, vivid and lucid. the INTER- 
NATIONAL is the first major encyclo- 
pedia based on research into student 
reference needs, . 

Following a grant to the University 
of Illinois in 1962, two nation-wide 
surveys were conducted by J. Har- 
lan Shores, Professor of Education. 
Junior high school students and 
teachers were studied in one, senior 
high school stydents and teachers in 
the other. 

Because it presents the full range of 
knowledge contained in our world 
as it is today and presents it in clear 
readable terms, the INTERNATIONAL 
truly serves the modern farnily. 








WHEN 


Four years in preparation, the firs 
volume is now off the presses. Al 
20 volumes will be completed i 
1963. 

For details and an illustrated book 
let, write: 

Department ALAB 

School & Library Division, 

Grolier Inc., 

575 Lexington Ave., 

New York 22, N. Y. 











LIBRARY DAY WAS HELD AT THE Seattre Worto’s FAIR on OCTOBER 2. THE OCCASION 


RECOGNIZED STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANTS AND WASHINGTON AUTHORS. A CON- 
SIDERABLE AUDIENCE IN THE PLAYHOUSE LISTENED WITH COMPLETE ATTENTION TO 
A MOST INTERESTING AND DELIGHTFUL TALK BY MADAME NEHRU, wire of INDIA'S 
AMBASSADOR TO THE Untiteo States. Madame NEHRU TOLD MUCH ABOUT PRESENT 
DAY ÍNDIA INCLUDING THAT COUNTRY'S GOAL OF 200,000 LIBRARY CENTERS TO 
SERVE THE 500,000 VILLAGES OF ÍNDIA. SHE EXPLAINED ALSO WHY SHE CHOSE 
Lisrary Day FOR HER FIRST PUBLIC ADDRESS IN FOUR YEARS IN THIS COUNTRY. 
AS A STUDENT FROM HUNGARY, SHE MET HER FUTURE HUSBAND ~ IN A LIBRARY ~ 
WHILE BOTH WERE STUDYING IN LONDON. OTHER SPEAKERS INCLUDED Mrs. HELEN 
GILBERT, PRESIDENT OF THE WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION; Miss MARYAN 
REYNOLDS, WASHINGTON State LIBRARIAN; Miss ELEANOR AHLERS, SUPERVISOR 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT oF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION; 

Í RVING LIEBERMAN, DIRECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP, AND THE Executive DIRECTOR oF ALA. 


THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION FOR THE LARGE GROUP AT LIBRARY DAY WAS THE 
LIBRARY 21 EXHIBIT, SPONSORED BY THE ALA. THIS WAS MY FIRST VISIT TO 

THE EXHIBIT AND LIKE MOST OF THE OTHER MILLION OR MORE PERSONS WHO 

HAVE EXAMINED IT, | WAS GREATLY IMPRESSED ~ BY THE NUMBER OF INTERESTED 
VISITORS, THE UTILIZATION OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, THE INTERESTING 

ANG HEAVILY USED BOOK COLLECTIONS, AND THE CHILDREN = SO FASCEINATED BY 
THE CHiLOREN'S WORLO, ONE LEAVES THE EXHIBIT WITH A DEEP SENSE OF AP- 
PRECIATION ANO ADMIRATION FOR THE SUSTAINED AND IMAGINATIVE WORK OF SO 
MANY PERSONS. IT WAS THE WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION THAT PRODUCED 
THE JOEA THAT GREW INTO LiBRARY C1. THE LIBRARIANS IN WASHINGTON, HEADED 
BY iavinG LIEBERMAN, HAVE PERFORMED AN OUTSTANDING SERVICE IN STAGING AND 
MAINTAINING THE EXHIBIT. 


ALA's Executive Boaro with HOLO ITS Fath MEETING IN CHtcaco Noyemper 9~11, 


THe Boaro's Visiting COMMITTEE WILL BE AT HEADQUARTERS ON NOVEMBER 7-8., 
THE INVESTMENTS COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD, COMPOSED OF THE OFFICERS, WILL 
MEET WITH THE ALA ENDOWMENT TRUSTEES ON THE AFTERNOON OF NOVEMBER 9. 
THe BOARD, WHICH IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS ENDOWMENT FUNDS, 
HAS ARRANGED FOR THE PAST FEW YEARS FOR THE ENDOWMENT TRUSTEES ANO THE 
INVESTMENTS COMMITTEE TO MEET ANNUALLY SO THAT THE BOARD MIGHT BE FULLY 
FAMILIAR WITH THE INVESTMENTS AND TO GIVE THE TRUSTEES A CURRENT 
ANALYSIS OF THE ASSOCIATION'S FINANCIAL NEEDS, 


© THE HEARINGS ON THE OMNIBUS LIBRARY Bite (HR 118235) NAVE BEEN PUBLISHED. 





LET ME URGE YOU TO GET A COPY (WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN) AND READ THE 
ENTIRE REPORT ~ ALL 247 PAGES. THE HEARINGS, FOR A LUCID ANO DETAILED 
PRESENTATION OF THE CASE FOR BETTER LIBRARY SERVICE, CAN BE READ BY ALL 


WITH PROFIT. 
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* REPRESENTATIVES oF ALA, HEADED BY PRESsiDENT. BRYAN, wre meet with SECRETARY 
UELESREZZE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTHY EDUCATION, AND WELFARE ON ee 
NOVEMBER 14 FOR A DISCUSSION oF MANY: MATTERS: RELATING TO LIBRARY SERVIC 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





THE LIBRARIAN'S LIAISON Committee, ESTABLISHED BY. THE LIBRARIAN OF Congress 
-RELO ITS FIRST MEETING ON JULY 27. SPECIAL ATTENTION WAS GIVEN, EN © 
DISCUSSIONS WITH THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS AND HIS ASSOCIATES, TO THI 
MEMORANDUM ON THE LISRARY OF CONGRESS AND RELATED. AGENCIES PREPARED BY a 
Doveras We BRYANT, Associate DIRECTOR OF THE HARVARD University LT RARY. 
THIS WAS PREPARED AT THE REQUEST OF SENATOR CLAIBORNE PELL AND INTROOUG 
BY THE SENATOR INTO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF May 24, agoes THE ree 
COMMITTEE | wih, MEET NEXT FOR TWO DAYS ỌN NOVEMBER 15516, 











ICIL OF THE: AUN IN A MAIL VOTE, WAS AGREED To SUBSTITUTE WRITTEN 
AL REPORTS FROM THE PRESIDENTS OF DIVISIONS AT. THE 1963 ANNUAL 
ENCE. THe COUNCIL DECIDED AT THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE TO HAVE o 
CH ORAL REPORTS ANNUALLY. THE RECOMMENDATION TO HAVE THEM IN WRITING © 
FOR THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE CAME FROM THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE FOR THE — à 
—CHECAGO. CONFERENCE. COUNCIL'S AGREEMENT WILL MEAN TWO, INSTEAD OF 
THREE SESSIONS OF COUNCIL, THUS FREEING NEEDED TIME FOR THE SPECIAL 
o a ANTO THE NEEDS OF LIBRARIES AND STUDENTS." 





















NG HAVE. “ACCEPTED APPOINTMENT TO SERVE THROUGH Auauer. 34, 1964, 
Apvisory COMMITTEE FOR THE LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECTE BURTON 
A TENSON, ROBERT E. Kingery, Goroon E. RANDALL. (REPRESENTING THE 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION), RICHARD Be SEALOCKy MAURICE F a e 
CAND Francis R. ST.JOHN, CHAIRMAN, THE COMMITTEE PLANS To MEET ce 
— GHicago IN DECEMBER. | bie 


baie 


Davin. He ote 
Executive DIR 











- ALA c onferences: Chicago, July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-J uly 4, 1964; 
Dai. July 4-10, 1965; New York, _July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25 
July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meeting, Chicago: January 28-February 2, 1963. . 
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cotton candy, 
popcorn, 

ice cream, 
apple taffy... 


all 


children! 


3 ve i 
r 
FES E 
Heti 


At the Seattle World’s Fair 
Children’s Library Exhibit, 
you can bet books were given 
more than the usual hardy 
handling and casual treatment. 

We're pleased (along with the librar- 
ians) that both Bro-Dart’s Plasti-Kleer 
Lifetime Book Jacket Covers and Vinyl 
Book Covers were there to protect every 
book in the Exhibit. 

Bro-Darts Plasti-Kleer® Lifetime? 
Book Jacket Covers are made of amaz- 
ingly durable (and clear) polyester film. 
A sturdy kraft paper backing cushions 
binding against damage from knocks 
and blows, A reinforced edge located 
beneath a plastie “window” provides a 





no- Yanf inoustries 


Library supplies « Bro-Dart Books, Inc. = Library 
Jurniture a Alanar Book Processing Center, Ine.» 
Library charging systems « Unidoc Service, Inc. 








(No wonder the Seattle Fair used Bro-Dart Book Covers.) 


smooth surface; eliminates “picking” 
and facilitates shelving. 

Bro-Dart’s Vinyl Book Covers are 
crystal-clear, all-purpose covers for 
books without publisher’s dust wrap- 
pers. Precision made for perfect fit with 
tear-resistant vinyl plastic electronic- 
ally welded for added strength, they 
adjust to all book binding thicknesses. 

Because of this complete protection, 
the books and Bro-Dart’s’erystal-clear 
Covers will still be in use long after the 
Fair is just a memory. Since Bro-Dart 
Covers work so well under these extreme 
conditions, just think of how well 
they’ll stand up year after year in your 
children’s library — or any library, 


Dept. 694C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, N.J s 
1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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LOOK FOR 
THE FINEST JUVENILE AUTHORS 
IN HOLT LIBRARY EDITIONS 


“Robert Frost and 
and Stephen, 

. Vincent Benet and 
Carl Carmer and 
Rebecca Caudill 
and Elizabeth 
Enright and Arthur , 
C. Clarke and...” 





“Name dropper!” 


“Just send for the 
complete list of HOLT 
LIBRARY EDITIONS 
and see for yourself, 
it’s a veritable ., .” 





“Who-0o-0-0's: 
Who-o-0-o!” 





Write Library Promotion Department today for new circular 
describing more than 60 outstanding titles now available in 
HOLT LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. + 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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A carefully selected list of important ooks recommended by 
library media and basic for the library market. 
Starred titles are recommended for Young Adult collections. 


ABRAM T. COLLIER 
MANAGEMENT, MEN, AND VALUES 


In dramatic dialogue form this book illu- 
minates the relationship of human values 
to business profits. “It is going to be tre- 
mendously successful and deservedly so. 
.. . I have yet to read anything that so 
truthfully captures the genuine sound of 
the businessman, the academician and so 
on...’— PETER F. DRUCKER 


LC 62:14586.. $5.00 
HELENE HANFF 
*UNDERFOOT IN SHOW BUSINESS 


As full of fun as My Sister Eileen—a 
lighthearted but soundly realistic guide 
through Shubert Alley and environs (TV 
and the summer theatre circuit). Illus. 

LC 62-14530. $4.00 


EDWIN SCOTT GAUSTAD 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 
RELIGION IN AMERICA 


For the first time —-a one-volume, fact- 
filled guide that graphically traces the full 
story of American religion. 71 maps; 59 
charts, graphs and tables; 15 full-scale de- 
nominational studies; special sections. “A 
great contribution...an indispensable tool 
for the study of American religion.” 

— ROBERT T. HANpy, Union Theological 
Seminary. LC MAP 62-51. $8.95 


JOHN GUNTHER 


*A FRAGMENT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
The Fun of Writing the INSIDE Books 


“Lively and informative ... the book 
should be of interest not only to Mr. 
Gunther’s fans but also to students of writ- 
ing techniques.”— Library Journal. 

Frontispiece. LC 62-16428. $3.50 


GLENWAY WESCOTT 
IMAGES OF TRUTH 


One of America’s most eminent novelists 
combines lively personal recollection with 
acute literary judgment to bring into new 
focus the achievement of Katherine Anne 
Porter, Thornton Wilder, Colette, Mann, 
Maugham and Isak Dinesen. 


MORTON M. HUNT 


HER INFINITE VARIETY 
The American Woman 
as Lover, Mate and Rival 


“No person, male or female, has ever 
written about women with. more percep- 
tion, sympathy and realism than Morton 
Hunt.”— CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


LC 62-9890. $5.95 
MARK TWAIN 


LETTERS FROM THE EARTH 
Edited by Bernard DeVoto 


Unexpected treasure! A vintage selection 
from the unpublished- papers of Mark 
Twain, edited by Bernard DeVoto more 
than twenty years ago but withdrawn as 
too controversial. LC 62-14550. $6.95 


PAWEL MONAT 
with JOHN DILLE 


*SPY IN THE U.S. 


Delayed for more than a year by security 
requirements — the amazing story of how 
a Polish officer trained by the Com- 
munists picked up information valuable 
to Russia simply by asking questions, 
politely! LC 61-10211. $3.95 


fate eee e reer ee hee eee eee eee eee he 
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FLETCHER KNEBEL and 
CHARLES W. BAILEY II 
*SEVEN DAYS IN MAY 


“An absorbing thriller, but*it is more than 
that, for it has some important things to 
say about this extraordinary time in 
which we live and the relationships be- 
tween democracy and a vast defense 
establishment.” — Marquis W. CHILps. 
LC 62-14555. 4 LARGE PRINTINGS BEFORE 
PUBLICATION. $4.95 


JOHN MASTERS 
TO THE CORAL STRAND 


This first novel of the Savage family since 
Far, Far the Mountain Peak tells the 
dramatic story of Rodney Savage's life 
in India after Independence. “Masters at 
his best again.” —Vuirginia Kirkus Service. 
: LC 62-14558, $4.95 


LC 62-15723. $6.00 
HARPER & ROW, Publishers, New York 16 
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MIDWINTER MEETING—1963 


The ALA Midwinter Meeting will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, January 28 to Feb- 
ruary 2. Room rates at the hotel for this meet- 
ing are as shown in the reservation form below. 
Reservations will be processed in the order re- 
ceived and should be made directly with the 
hotel as early as possible. As usual, single rooms 
are limited and delegates are urged to arrange 
for double occupancy. In making such arrange- 
ments, please be sure to include the names and 
addresses of the persons with whom you plan to 
share accommodations. 


Open meetings of the Council will be held on ` 


Wednesday, January 30, at 2:00 p.m., and on 
Thursday, January 31, at 2:00 p.m. A closed 
meeting of the Council with the Executive Board 


will be held Wednesday, January 30, at 8:30 a.m. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee will meet on Saturday, January 26, from 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m. and at 8:30 p.m.; on Sunday, 
January 27, from 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon and 
at 2:00 p.m. 

Meetings of the Executive Board will be held 
on Monday, February 28, 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 
to 6:00 p.m.; Tuesday, January 29, 8:30 P.M.; 
Wednesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m.; Friday, Feb- 
ruary I, 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon and at 2:00 
P.M. 

Registration fees for the Midwinter Meeting 
are $2.00 daily or $5.00 for the entire week. 
Registration will begin at the hotel on Sunday 
evening, January 27. 


ALA MIDWINTER MEETING—-HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


To: Mr. John W. Putnam 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 
5300 N. Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please make reservation as follows: 
Single occupancy 


Double occupancy (twin beds or double) 


Family Unit (2 twin bedded rooms with connecting bath) 


Small Suite (bedroom and parlor) 


Sunparlor Sufte (bedroom and parlor) 


| 


E EEr SEF ST E e r r r r r r a a E E E E r O E T S r r 
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C] $11.00 
[] $16.00 
M] $16.00 to 31.00 
[ $20.00 to 31.00 
C] $25.00 to 52.00 


oe 8B ep ee & bee He He 


Names and addresses of occupants (bracket those sharing a room} 


eS Se SS Se 2 
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Mail confirmation to: 
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You won't find all the answers, 
but you will find a number 
of good ones in... 


AMERICAN LIBRARY RESOURCES 
A Bibliographical Guide 
Supplement 1950-1961 


Robert B. Downs 


FILMS FOR LIBRARIES 


Selected by a Subcommittee of ALA’s Audio-Visual 
Committee 


This highly selective, annotated listing of more than 
400 of the best available 16mm films covers a wide 
variety of subjects for all age levels. Complete buy- 
ing information and age or specific group use is 
given for each title. A detailed subject index and 
directory of distributors add to its usefulness. 


Just published. Paper. ............-0000005 $1.75 


Lists and annotates nearly 3000 bibliographical find- 
ing aids: printed library catalogs, union -lists of 
books and periodicals, descriptions of special collec- 
tions, surveys of library holdings, calendars of ar- 
chives and manuscripts, selected library reports, and 


Order direct from 





a number of unpublished manuscripts. 


Just published. Gloth-<s222% st hokiwe acne 


BACK IN PRINT. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY RESOURCES 
A Bibliographical Guide 


Robert B. Downs 


The basic volume covering the period 1875-1950. 






iili 
RA 
RO 
$9.00 


Publishing Dept. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago Jl 


ClO IIl tac. cancce en wuess ames dant $7.00 


. LANGUAGE OF THE FOREIGN BOOK 


TRADE: Abbreviations, Terms, Phrases 
2d edition 


Jerrold Orne 


Expanded and revised to reflect current usage, this 


new edition gives clear, concise definitions for 16,000 
of the most commonly used book trade terms in sepa- 
rate lists of eleven languages: Czech, Dano-Norwe- 
gian, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Polish, Portu- 
guesa, Russian, Spanish and Swedish. 


ClO, 1962.5 veesapdoutebwieiieewnan saat $5.50 
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kind of cultural 
reference library with 
an encyclopedic index 
-for today’s home _ 
and school needs 


MAGATINE 
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10 Magnificent Volumes ; 
Durably Bound In Cloth. 


Covers Illustrated In 4 Colors - 


1. UNDERSTANDING THE UNIVERSE 2. THE MARVELS OF NATURE 

3. AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 4. MASTERPIECES OF THE ARTS : 

5. TREASURES OF LITERATURE 6. HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 7. GREAT EVENTS IN WORLD HISTORY 
8. NATIONS OF THE WORLD 9. FAMOUS PEOPLE OF ALL TIME 10, MAN AND HIS CULTURE 


Makes Learning A Pleasure .»» Makes Knowledge Come Easily. Mall This Coupon Now 


In The New Wonder World CULTURAL LIBRARY sc cs a a a ala ee dere 
boys and girls will see how ideas can span centuries r 1 
and continents. They will understand how the 
thoughts and actions of the past can come alive and 
combine with, enrich or influence the present. And 
as they thrill to this discovery, so will their curiosity 
and interest increase ...in reading more! 


Subjects That Belong Together Go Together— Reads Like A 
Storybook. The New Wonder World CULTURAL 
LIBRARY is topically arranged—things that belong 
together go together in each volume. Furthermore, 
every paragraph has been written in a vivid, narra- 
tive style; every volume is encyclopedically indexed. 
The work of over 150 Educational Experts, The 
New Wonder World CULTURAL LIBRARY was 
developed under the direction of Dr. Geosge D. become an Educational Representative for Parents’ 
Stoddard, Chancellor and Executive Vice-President Magazine's Education Press. ALR11-82 


Parents’ Magazine's Education Press — 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


‘Please send more information about The New 
Wonder World CULTURAL LIBRARY and how 
my library or school may acquire this cultural 
reference work at a special educational rate. 


My name 
Address 


City. Zone. State 
C] CHECK HERE, If you want Information on how to 


a ci DO PE cee, EN ee i Go 
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HECKMAN Services 


CLASS A MAGAZINE BINDING 


Thiglis the type most frequently re- 
quirea, and combines strength and 
beauty, as well as the ultimate in 
reader convenience, 


HECKMAN STANDARDIZED 
MAGAZINE BINDING 

A quality magazine binding produced 
by Standardized methods at a lower 
cost per volume. Useful where materials 
are used frequently but by non-tech- 
nical readers. 


LIBRARY BOOK BINDING 


Maximum circulation at lower cost for 
fiction, non-fiction, and reference books. 
Illustrated -and Decorative covers sup- 
plied at no additional cost. 


TEXT BOOK BINDING 


A binding designed for rugged, every- 
day .classroom use. A must for schools 
withiirenta!l systems. 


RESTORATION AND REPAIR 


A separate department is maintained Heckman offers a complete Library Binding 
for the restoration and repair of rare Service featuring top quality and reliable 
and old volumes. Complete facilities delivery schedules. 


for map mounting, box, solander, and : : : 
portfolio construction. Write or call us for complete information. 





NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





The American Library Association is the oldest 
and largest national library association in the 
world, with thirteen divisions, fifty-four state, 
regional, and territorial chapters, and eight affili- 
ated organizations, Founded in 1876, the Associ- 
ation has a membership today of more than 
25,000 librarians, libraries, library trustees, and 
friends of libraries. 

The object of the ALA is to extend and im- 
prove library service and librarianship in the 
United States and throughout the world. In the 
furtherance of this objective, it seeks to make 
books and ideas vital forces in American life, 
to make libraries easily accessible to all people, 
to improve professional standards of librarian- 
ship, and to create and publish professional 
literature. 


Services 


The ALA establishes standards of service, 
support, educational qualifications, and welfare 
for libraries and library personnel, and pro- 
motes the adoption of such standards in librar- 
ies of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of li- 
brarians through accreditation of library schools. 
It provides leadership in a nationwide program 
for recruiting competent personnel for profes- 
sional careers in librarianship. It promotes popu- 
lar understanding and public acceptance of the 
value of library service and librarianship. 

Its liaison with federal agencies benefits li- 
braries in many ways. An outstanding example 
is the enactment and administration of the Li- 
brary Services Act, which has now been ex- 
tended for a second five-year period. 


Organization 


$ 

The Association is governed by its member- 
ship through a body of elected representatives 
called the Council, and through an administra- 
tive body of the Council, including the Associa- 
tion officers, called the Executive Board. The 
affliated state, provincial, territorial, and re- 
gional library associations elect representatives 
to Council. 

The ALA activities are carried on by a head- 
quarters staff under the direction of an execu- 


tive director, by appointed voluntary committees, 
by the divisions and their sections, and by round 
table groups interested in various aspects of 
library service. 

The growth and development of the modern 
library brought a need for specialization among 
libraries and within the profession. To provide 
practical channels for utilizing this diversity of 
interest, ALA members have organized them- 
selves into divisions to extend and improve li- 
brary service and librarianship within certain 
special fields. Divisions have been organized 
by kind of library and by kind of library work, 
each division operating in a defined field dis- 
tinct from the others. 

Thousands of ALA members work through 
these divisions and their sections, and serve on 
voluntary committees and in round table groups, 
generously contributing valuable advice, experi- 
ence, and professional leadership. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leadership as 
a publisher in the field of library science. The 
ALA conducts a nonprofit, cooperative publish- 
ing business in the special field of library sci- 
ence, publishing professional books and pam- 
phiets which serve as guides to library policy 
and as aids to professional development. 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and sent 


to every member, carries articles, and reports on 


` the Association’s activities and on’ significant 


developments in librarianship. The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, published twice a 
month, reviews current books to assist libraries 
in their selection of new material for loan and for 
reference. A number of the divisions publish 
journals which are sent free to their members. 


Conferences 


Annual national conferences are held in differ- 
ent parts of the country as a means of profes- 
sional information, stimulation, and advance- 
ment. They provide a mechanism for participat- 
ing in library affairs, for improving methods of 
operation, and for inspecting displays of li- 
brary materials, appliances, and equipment. 


HOW TO USE THIS ISSUE 


The purpose of this issue is to set forth the 
most generally useful information about the gur- 


rent organization of the American Library As-: 


sociation concisely and conveniently for reference 


use. The Table of Contents shows where to find 
information about each of the component parts 
of the organization and also contains an alpha- 
betical list of the divisions. 
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Library” by The Booklist- from 
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“Suggested for the Small 


(ipin att 


THE COWPENS -GUILFORD 
COURTHOUSE CAMPAIGN 


By BURKE DAVIS. “Fresh and stimulat- 
ing material on the final stages of the 
American Revolution, interweaving history 
and military strategy in a vivid, readable 
style.” Illustrated. In the Great Battles of 
History series. YA $3.95 


Sports Illustrated 
BOOK OF SAFE DRIVING 


-By the Editors of Sports Illustrated. “Three 
champion drivers contribute to this brief, 
helpfully illustrated book of pointers on 
safe driving. Chapters on driving rules and 
signals and a quiz for teen-age drivers com- 
plete a succinct and useful manual.” Ius- 


trated, YA $2.95 
LET'S READ ALOUD 


Stories and Poems Selected and with an 
Introduction by RUTH GAGLIARDO. 
illustrated by Valenti Angelo. “Designed 


‘tor family reading, this isa choice collec- 


tion of stories and a few poems chosen 
from among those shared and treasured 
by the compiler’s own family.” 

Grades 4 up. $4.95 


‘SPIES OF THE REVOLUTION 
By KATHERINE and JOHN BAKELESS. 


“Dramatic and authentic accounts, based 
largely on relatively unknown material, of 
espionage and counter-espionage in the 
Continental and British armies in the main 
sphere of the American Revolution.” 


Grades 6-9, $3.95 


ADVENTURES WITH 
A HAND LENS 
By RICHARD BIRGER HEADSTROM. 
Illustrated by the author. “The author of 
Adventures with a Microscope, a high 
school teacher and curator of entomology, 
now presents 50 nature experiments... he 
describes the procedure of each experi- 
ment and discusses informally and inform- 


atively the discoveries made and what they 
mean,” Grades 6-9, $4.25 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia * New York 
Good Books Since 1792 





Arrangement—Most of the detailed informa- 
tion in this issue under main headings is in 
alphabetical order. 

Divisions and Round Tables—Information 
about divisions is given in this order: 1) state- 
ment of field of responsibility within the ALA 
structure; 2) officers, including board members; 
3) publications; 4) committees; 5) sections and 
their committees, if any; and 6) other compo- 
nents, such as chapters and discussion groups. 
Listings of round tables contain substantially the 
same type of information. 

Addresses—Addresses of a large number of 
officers and of all committee chairmen are given 
in the most concise form possible. Abbreviations 
are few and are readily understood. A key to 
abbreviations of names of the divisions will be 
found at the beginning of the Index, page 964. 

Membership classes—Since there are a num- 
ber of classes of membership in ALA, and the 
dues and privileges of the classes vary, the in- 
formation on membership in Article I of the 
Bylaws (page 943) has been arranged in the 
form of a chart and appears on page 952. 

Dates—Inclusive dates in parentheses follow- 
ing a name indicate the term of office of the 
person. A single date indicates the end of the 
term of office, which coincides with the end of 
the annual conference of that year. 

ALA participation and cooperation—ALA par- 
ticipates in the work of many other organizations 
in a variety of ways. Information on this par- 
ticipation and cooperation will be found pri- 
marily in three sections of this issue: Joint Com- 
mittees (page 895), Division Joint Committees 
(page 896), and Representatives to Other Or- 
ganizations (page 931). Joint committees are: 
formed by the ALA and another organization: 
division joint committees, as opposed to inter- 
divisional committees, are formed by an ALA 
division and another organizatiqn. ALA also has 
representatives on the policy or executive bodies 
of other organizations for whose work it does 
not make itself responsible. Just as division 
joint committees work with other organizations 
within their fields of responsibility, so ALA rep- 
resentation to another organization may be from 
a division or one of its sections, when the work 
of the organization as a whole is within the field 
of responsibility of the division or its section. 


The Index to the Organization and Infor- 
mation Issue begins on page 964. The In- 


dex to the ALA Bulletin, Volume 56, 1962, 
will be found in the December issue. 
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Update your reference shelf with 


the completely new 1962 edition 
RAND MCNALLY COSMOPOLITAN WORLD ATLAS 























The most fascinating portrayal of man 
and his world since Van Loon’s Geography 


THE EARTH & YOU 


by Norman J. &. Pounds 


A geographic picture of the world we live in, designed 
and written especially for the layman, illustrating signifi- 
cant relationships of land, water, air, and man. ` 


e More than 100 pictorial sketches, duo-color maps, full- 
page photographs e Distinctive double-fold jacket expands 
into a beautiful full-color historical map èe 16 pages of 
full-color maps show topography, climate, races, religions, 
languages, and population distribution. 


592 pages $6.95 


The most comprehen- 
sively revised and 
completely expanded 
edition since the 
original of 1949. 


27 pages of historical maps e 16 
pages of maps, charts, photos of 
new discoveries in the universe eè 
14 pages of colorful relief maps 
e 8 pages of comparative world 
maps in terms of special subjects 
» twice as many detailed African 
maps è twice as large a “Points of 


Interest” section e data on all four- 


year accredited U. S. colleges and 
universities, and much, much more. 


400 pages, 1144 by 14, bound in 
strong buckram. Still only $14.95. 


RS nathi b taht p, 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY r.o. Box 7600, chicago 80, tilinois 


In Canada: Thomas Allen Ltd., 266 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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Man’s Masterpieces 
yace the Dawn of Art 


Brilliantly Reproduced and 
Annotated in a Publishing Milestone 
by Golden Press. 


Planned as a 40 volume set, the Golden Press “Arts of 
Mankind” series will provide every art class, school 
library and art lover with a written and pictorial history 
of art never before available in a single source, Every 
period and “movement” will be covered, from man’s 
earliest ‘“scratchings” to his most recent “experiments”. 
To accomplish a feat of such scope and importance, some 
of the finest minds in the art world have been chosen. 

Editing the series is André Malraux, France's Minister 
of Culture and renowned author ‘and art critic, along 
with Georges Salles, former Director of National Muse- 
ums of France, As you'll see from the first two volumes 
already available, the quality of reproduction and print- 
ing is unparalleled in art book publishing. The pages 
teem with full-color plates, many printed with metallic 
inks, The text is rich with the facts and insights that turn 
even the most casual reader into an authority. The “Arts 
of Mankind” series is the most enjoyable, complete and 
indispensable work in its field. 








EDAWN N 


SUMER TER 





7 REK RES t FRINKEN G 
BY ANDRÉ PARROT į at 


[ead aes ea me Parat T PPE 
eo 








Vol. I~—“‘Sumer, The Dawn of Art” by André Parrot... 
and the beginning of this monumental, 40 volume art his- 
tory series, As nothing before, “Sumer” gloriously re- 
fects the first glow of civilization, giving a deep under- 
Standing and appreciation of man’s artistic birth. It con- 
tains 557 illustrations in glorious full color, metallic 
inks, and monochrome. $25 


Vol. II~-“*The Arts of Assyria”...written and edited by 
the same authorities who made Volume I possible, 
“Assyria” begins where “Sumer” leaves off and deals 
with Mesopotamian art from the 13th to the 4th Cen- 
tury B.C. Another masterpiece of publishing, “Assyria” 
contains 491 illustrations in full color, metallic inks, and 
monochrome. $25 


Coming: Vol. III — “Persian Art 249 B.C.~A.D. 651” 7 
..by Roman Ghirshman...same editorial staff, same Hi 
glorious presentation as Volumes I & II, covers Near gy snort PARROT | : 
Eastern art from the death of Alexander the Great to JONA Wa e EA 
the Moslem conquest. This volume will be followed by z ER : 

“Arts of The Pacific”. 


i THL ARISI MANKIND 
Tiffin 





Also from the outstanding ART OF THE WESTERN WORLD series 


Vol. I—“Venetian Painting”... from the 15th Vol. H—“Prehistoric to Classical Painting” 
to 18th centuries. Text by Marco Valsecchi. ...the heritage of Western Art, Text dy 
$5 G. Guido Belloni. $5 


Gold CH Pr CSS I WC. Educational Division, 1 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


President—JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L. 

First Vice-President and President-elect—FreEp- 
ERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann 
Arbor. 

Second Vice-President—epMoN Low, Oklahoma 
State Univ. L., Stillwater. 

Treasurer (for term expiring 1964)—ARTHUR 
YABROFF, Detroit P.L. 

Executive Director—pavip H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board consists of the officers, 
the immediate past president, and eight mem- 
bers elected by and from the Council. 


Immediate Past President 


MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge. 


Terms expiring 1963 


VIRGINIA CHASE, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh. 
NEAL HARLOW, Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Terms expiring 1964 


MARGARET M. KINNEY, U.S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital L., Bronx. 

MIRIAM E. PETERSON, Division of Libraries, Board 
of Education, Chicago. 


Terms expiring 1965 


ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Terms expiring 1966 


JEROME CUSHMAN, New Orleans P.L. 
ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more. 


Executive Board Subcommittees 
Investments 


The officers: MR. BRYAN, chairman; MR. WAG- 
MAN, MR. LOW, MR. YABROFF, MR. CLIFT. Staff 
liaison: DONALD D. BOCK. 


Headquarters Visiting Committee 


MR. ROGERS, Chairman (1964); MISS KINNEY 
(1963), MR. YABROFF (1964). Staff liaison: 
DAVID H. CLIFT and DONALD D. BOCK. 


Publishing 
To be appointed. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


HOLDEN K. FARRAR, Smith Barney and Co., Chi- 
cago (1964). 

ROBERT L. FOOTE, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
(1965). 

RICHARD B. SEALOCK, Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 
(1963). 





HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Executive Office 


DAVID H. CLIFT, executive director. 

MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative assist- 
ant to Mr. Clift. l 

MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, deputy executive di- 
rector. 

MRS. YURI NAKATA, administrative assistant and 
secretary to Mrs. Stevenson. 

PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, special program director, 
Chicago Conference. 

DONALD D. BOCK, deputy executive director/man- 
agement. 

MARY CILLUFFO, assistant for conference arrange- 
ments and secretary to Mr. Bock. ° 


ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, associate executive director. 





Administrative and Fiscal Services Department 


LeROY J. GAERTNER, assistant to the deputy ex- 
ecutive director/management, and chief ac- 
countant. 


Office for Adult Education 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, director. 


Adult Services Division 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


American Association of School Librarians 
DOROTHY A. MCGINNISS, executive secretary. 
MRS. BARBARA SPENCER, assistant. 

MARGARET D. CALHOUN, assistant (NEA Head- 


quarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 
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Headquarters Staff 


American Association of State Libraries 


ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH M. WHITE, assistant. 


ALA Bulletin H 


SAMRAY SMITH, editor. 

c. J. HOY, advertising and business manager, and 
conference exhibits manager. 

MONTYLOU WILSON, publications assistant. 


ALA Committee on Accreditation: 
SARAH REBECCA REED, secretary. 


ALA International Relations Office 


LESTER E. ASHEIM, director. 
JOSEPH F. SHUBERT, assistant director. 


ALA Washington Office—-Hotel Coronet, 200 
C Street, SE, Washington 3, D.C. 


GERMAINE KRETTEK, director. 
MISS HOWARD W. HUBBARD, assistant director. 


American Library Trustee Association 


ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH M. WHITE, assistant. 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


JOSEPH H. REASON, executive secretary. 
MRS. MARY FALVEY, publications officer. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Children’s Services Division 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


Headquarters Library 


RUTH SHAPIRO, librarian. 
Assistant librarian to be appointed. 


Library Administration Division 
ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, executive secretary. 


PETER SPYERS-DURAN, assistant. 


Library Education Division 
SARAH REBECCA REED, executive secretary. 


Membership Promotion Office 
DOROTHY TURICK, chief. 


Public Library Association 

ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH M. WHITE, assistant. 

Public Relations Officer 

CHARLES R. CARNER. 


Publishing Department 


MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, director, and secretary 
to the Editorial Committee. 
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MARION DITTMAN, editor of publications. 

JACK HAGOPIAN, sales and advertising manager. 

KAREN L. JENSEN, special assistant to the direc- 
tor. 

WILLIAM KATZ, assistant to the director. 

MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE, assistant to the 
director. 

Production manager, to be appointed. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
EDNA V. VANEK, editor. 
ELOISE LIGHTFOOT, assistant editor. 
BARBARA DUREE, editor, young adult books. 
HELEN KINSEY, editor, children’s books. 
FLORENCE BURMEISTER, reviewer, children’s books. 
Reviewer, young adult books, to be appointed. 
MRS. MARGUERITE KETTERING, reviewer, adult 
books. 
MRS. JEAN KLEIN, reviewer, adult books. 
MARY POOLE, reviewer, adult books. 


Reference Services Division . 
RONALD V. GLENS, executive secretary. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, executive secretary. 


Young Adult Services Division 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS STAFF 
ALA Office for Recruitment 
MYRL RICKING, director. 


Catalog Code Revision Project 
C. SUMNER SPALDING, editor. 


Library Technology Project 

FRAZER G. POOLE, director. 

FORREST F. CARHART, JR., assistant director. 

EDWARD M. JOHNSON, technical editor. 

MRS. GLADYS T. PIEZ, senior editorial assistant. 

EUGENE N. SALMON, head, technical information 
service. 


Survey of State Library Functions of the States 
PHILLIP MONYPENNY, director. 


National Taiwan University Library Training 
Program 


DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, visiting professor and 
consultant. 


Project to Aid Trustees and Librarians in Small 
Communities in Improving Library Service. 


DONALD E. WRIGHT, director. 


University of the Philippines Graduate Library 
Sthool Project 


Visiting professor, to be appdinted. 
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Officers of the Council, 1962-63 


President—JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L. 

First Vice-President and President-elect—FreEp- 
ERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. L., Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

Second Vice-President—rpMon Low, Oklahoma 
State Univ. L., Stillwater. 

Executive Director—pavip H. cLirr, ALA head- 
quarters. 


COUNCILORS 


See Bylaws, Article IV, Sections 2 and 3. The 
year following a name is the date of expiration 
of term of office. The Council year begins at the 
end of the annual conference. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


AHLERS, ELEANOR E., State Dept. of Education, 
Olympia, Wash. (1966). 

ALLEN, MARIAN MEAD, Univ. of Rochester L., 
Rochester, N.Y. (1964) 

ANDERSON, JOHN F., Tucson, Ariz., P.L. (1965). 

APPELL, ALICE J., Long Beach, Calif, P.L. 
(1963). 

ARCHER, H. RICHARD, Williams College L., Wil- 
Manow Mass. (1965). 

ASH, LEE, 31 Alden Rd., 
(1963). 
BATCHELOR, MRS. LILLIAN, Secondary Schools L., 
Board of Education, Philadelphia (1963). 
BAYLESS, JUNE ELIZABETH, San Marino, Calif., 
P.L. (1965). 

BERNINGHAUSEN, DAVID K., Library School, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis (1964). 

BLANCHARD, J. RICHARD, Univ. of Calif. L., Davis 
(1963). 

BOYD, JESSIE E., Public School Libraries, Oak- 
land, Calif. (1964). 

BROWN, HELEN M., Wellesley College L., Welles- 
ley, Mass. (1963). 

BROWN, JACK E., National Research Council L., 
Ottawa, Ont. (1964). 

BROWN, MARGARET C., Processing Div., Free L. 
of Philadelphia (1966). 

BURNETTE, PAUL J., Army L., Dept. of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. (1964). 

CATHON, LAURA E., Carnegie L., Pittsburgh 
(1965). 

CRABTREE, JEAN, Senior High School L., Garden 
City, N.Y. (1964). 

CUSHMAN, JEROME, New Orleans P.L. (1964). 

DARRAH, JANE ADDAMS, Seattle P.L. (1965). 


New Haven, Conn. 


COUNCIL 


DAY, NANCY JANE, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbia, S.C. (1965). 

DOMS, KEITH, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh (1963). 

DRAKE, DOROTHY M., Scripps College L., Clare- 
mont, Calif. (1964). 

EAKIN, MARY K., [owa State Teachers College L., 
Cedar Falls (1965). 

FARLEY, RICHARD A., Univ. of Nebraska L., Lin- 
coln (1966). 

FOSTER, EDITH, West Georgia Regional L., Car- 
rollton (1963). 

GAVER, MARY v., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
(1965). 

GRAHAM, MAE, Library Extension Div., State 
Dept. of Education, Baltimore (1965). 

GRAZIER, MARGARET HAYES, Groves High School 
L., Birmingham, Mich. (1964). 

GRIEDER, ELMER, Stanford Univ. 
Calif. (1964). 

GRIM, FRANCES M., Cuyahoga County P.L., Cleve- 
land (1966). 

GULL, CLOYD DAKE, General Electric Co., 4901 
Fairmont Ave., Washington 14, D.C. (1965). 
HAMLIN, ARTHUR T, Univ. of Cincinnati L., 

(1963). 

HANNIGAN, MARGARET C., State L., Albany, N.Y. 
(1966). 

HAVILAND, VIRGINIA, Boston P.L. (1963). 

HENDERSON, WINSTON R., Phoenix, Ariz., 
(1966). 

HENKE, ESTHER MAE, Oklahoma State L, Okla- 
höna City (1965). 

HERR, MRS. MARIAN A., Library Assn. of Port- 
land, Ore. (1963). 

HIGGINS, CHARLES L., Div. of L. Education, State 
Univ. College, Geneseo, N.Y. (1964). 

HOPP, RALPH H., Univ. of Minnesota L., Minne- 
polis (1963). 

HUMPHRY, JAMES, I, Metropolitan Museum ol 
Art L., New York (1963). 

HUMPHRY, JOHN A„ City Library Assn., Spring- 
field, Mass. (1964). 

JACOBS, MRS. ALMA S., Great Falls, Mont., P.L. 
(1965). 

JAFFARIAN, SARA, 
Mass. (1966). 

JANE MARIE, SISTER, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 
(1966). 

JOHNSON, ELIZABETH, Lynn, Mass., P.L. (1964). 

JONES, FRANK N., Peabody Institute L., Balti- 
more (1966). 


L., Stanford, 


P.L. 


Public Schools, 


Lexington, 
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KARLSON, MARJORIE, Washington Univ. L., St. 
Louis (1966). 

KENISTON, MRS. ROBERTA C., Univ. of Michigan 
Undergraduate L., Ann Arbor (1965). 

LAICH, KATHERINE, Los Angeles P.L. (1966). 

LEDLIE, MARY ELIZABETH, Milwaukee P.L. 
(1964). 

LEFEVRE, ALICE LOUISE, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo (1965). - 

LOHRER, ALICE, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Ilinois, Urbana (1966). 

LONGWORTH, MRS. RUTH 0O., Montana State Li- 
brary Extension Commission, Missoula (1966). 

LUNDY, FRANK A., Univ. of Nebraska L., Lincoln 
(1963). 

LYMAN, MRS. HELEN H., Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison (1965). 

MCCLURE, JANE s., Summit, N.J., P.L. (1964). 


MCDONALD, JOHN, Washington Univ. L., St. Louis 


(1966). 

MCELDERRY, STANLEY, San Fernando Valley State 
College L., Northridge, Calif. (1966). 

MCKAY, MRS. MILDRED, New Hampshire State L., 
Concord (1966). 

MASON, ELLSWORTH GOODWIN, Coburn L., Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs (1965). 

MERRILL, JEAN A., Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 
(1963), 

MOORE, EVERETT T., Univ. of Calif. L., Los An- 
geles (1966). 

NICHOLSEN, MARGARET E., Evanston Township 
High School L., Evanston, NI. (1963). 

NOLAN, J. LESTER, Reference Dept., Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. (1966). 

OLDFATHER, MARGARET, Ohio State Univ. L., Co- 
lumbus (1965). 

OWENS, VIRGINIA L., Oklahoma State L., Okla- 
homa City (1966). 

PARKS, ALTA M., Gary, Ind., P.L. (1965). 

PETERSON, HARRY N., P.L. of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, D.C. (1963). 

PIERCY, ESTHER J., Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more (1963). 

PRICE, PAXTON P., Missouri State L., Jefferson 
City (1963). 

READ, CARL H., 321 N. Lima St., Burbank, Calif. 
(1964). 

RICHARDSON, RANSOM L., Flint, Mich., P.Ls. 
(1964). 


ROGERS, RUTHERFORD D., Library of Congress,- 


Washington, D.C. (1963). 

ROUNDS, JOSEPH B., Buffalo and Erie County 
P.L., Buffalo, N.Y. (1964). 

RUTHERFORD, MARGARET, School Libraries, Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education, Richmond 
(1964). 

SAKS, MRS. BENJAMIN, 612 Pierce St., Gary, Ind. 
(1963). 
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SEELY, PAULINE A., Denver P.L. (1963). 

SHANK, RUSSELL, Univ. of Calif. L., Berkeley 
(1965). 

SHAW, THOMAS S, Library School, Louisiana 
State Univ., Baton Rouge (1965). 

SMITH, HOWARD M., Richmond, Va., P.L. (1966). 

SPANGLER, MRS. MARGARET K., Pennsylvania State 
Univ. L., University Park (1965). 

STRATTON, JOHN B., Oklahoma State Univ. L., 
Stillwater (1963). 

STROUT, DONALD E., Graduate School of Library 
Science, Univ. of Ilinois, Urbana (1963). 
TALMADGE, ROBERT L., Tulane Univ. L., New 

Orleans (1966). 

TAUBER, MAURICE F., School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York (1963). 

TAYLOR, NETTIE B., Library Extension Div., 
Maryland State Dept. of Education, Baltimore 
(1964). 

TROTIER, ARNOLD H., Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
(1966). 

VANCE, KENNETH, Bureau of School Services, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor (1966). 

VEDDER, MARION H., Extension Div., New York 
State L., Albany (1965). 

VON OESEN, ELAINE, Extension Services, North 
Carolina State L., Raleigh (1966). 

VOSPER, ROBERT, Univ. of Calif. L., Los Angeles 
(1964). 

WILLIAMS, RAYMOND E., Minneapolis P.L. (1964). 

WOY, MRS. SARA GERMON, Free L., of Philadel- 
phia (1965). 

WRIGHT, WYLLIS E., Williams College L, Wil 
liamstown, Mass. (1965). 

YOUNG, MRS. RAYMOND A., 10 E. Parkway Dr., 
Columbia, Mo. (1966). 

YUNGMEYER, ELINOR, School Libraries, Public 
Schools, Oak Park, HI. (1966). 


Two vacancies for the term 1964. 


Elected by Chapters 


Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter is 
entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representa- 
tion is through state or provincial chapters, 
unless chapters in a region choose to take rep- 
resentation through a regional chapter. In such 
case the regional chapter shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
within the regional chapter. 


Arizona Library Association—MRS. ELINOR CHAP- 
PLE SALTUS, Univ. of Arizona, College of Edu- 
cation L., Tucson (1963). 

Arkansas Library Association—MRS. FRANCES 
NEAL, Arkansas State Library Commission, 
Ijttle Rock (1965). 

British Columbia Library Association—PETER 
GROSSMAN, Vancouver P.L. (1964). 
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California Library Association—LAWRENCE 
CLARK POWELL, School of Library Service, 

_ Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles (1963). 
Colorado Library Association—-LeMOYNE W. AN- 
DERSON, Colorado State Univ. L., Fort Collins 
(1963). 

Connecticut Library Association—ELEANOR F. 
STREET, Westport P.L., Westport (1966). 

Delaware Library Association—JOHN M. DAW- 
son, Univ. of Delaware L., Newark (1965). 

District of Columbia Library Association—MARI- 
ETTA DANIELS, Columbus Memorial L., Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. (1964). 

Florida Library Association—-FRANK B. SESSA, 
Miami P.L. (1963). 

Hawaii Library Association—-MRS. MABEL K. 
JACKSON, L. of Hawaii, Honolulu (1962). 
Idaho Library Association—-LEE ZIMMERMAN, 

Univ. of Idaho L., Moscow (1963). 

Ilinois Library Association—GERTRUDE E. GSCHEI- 
DLE, Chicago P.L. (1965). 

Indiana Library Association—rEDWARD B. HAY- 
WARD, Hammond P.L. (1965). 

Iowa Library Association—DONALD O. ROD, State 
Teachers College L., Cedar Falls (1965). 
Kansas Library Association—FORD A. ROCKWELL, 

Wichita City L., Wichita (1966). 

Kentucky Library Association—MARGARET F. 
WILLIS, Extension Div., Kentucky State L. 
Frankfort (1963). 

Louisiana Library Association—-ELMER D. JOHN- 
son, Stephens Memorial L., Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette (1964). 

Maine Library Association—-RICHARD B. HAR- 
WELL, Bowdoin College L., Brunswick (1966). 

Maryland Library Association—EVELYN LEVY, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore (1963). 

Massachusetts Library Association—LAWRENCE 
E. WIKANDER, Forbes L., Northampton (1965). 

Michigan Library Association—cLOVER FLAN- 
DERS, Extension L., Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor (1964). 

Minnesota Library Association—RoBERT H. 
ROHLF, Dakota-Scott Regional L., West St. 
Paul (1966). 

Mississippi Library Association—JOHN S. HAR- 
TIN, Univ. of Mississippi L., University (1965). 

Missouri Library Association—RICHARD B. SEA- 
LOCK, Kansas City P.L. (1965). 

Montana Library Association—KATHLEEN R. 
CAMPBELL, State Univ. L., Missoula (1965). 

Nebraska Library Association—FRANK GIBSON, 
Omaha P.L. (1966). 

Nevada Library Association—pavip HERON, Univ. 
of Nevada L., Reno (1963). 

New Hampshire Library Association—mnrs. LOIS 
R. MARKEY, Concord P.L. (1966). 

New Jersey Library Association—MRS. CATHER- 





Council 


INE W. WETTERLING, Burlington County Free 
L., Mt. Holly (1963). 

New Mexico Library Association—-CHESTER H. 
LINSCHEID, State Univ. L., University Park 
(1964). 

New York Library Association—s. GILBERT PREN- 
viss, Library Extension Div., New York State 
L., Albany (1963). 

North Carolina Library Association—-CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY, School of Library Science, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1963). 

North Dakota Library Association-—LOIS RON- 
NING, Minot P.L. (1966). 

Ohio Library Association—A. CHAPMAN PARSONS, 
Alliance P.L. (1964). 

Oklahoma Library Association—-MABEL MURPHY, 
Extension Div., Oklahoma State L., Oklahoma 
City (1964). 

Ontario Library Association—-LEONARD H. FREI- 
SER, Board of Education, Toronto 2B (1966). 

Oregon Library Association—-PHYLLIS HOCH- 
STETTLER, School Libraries, State Dept. of 
Education, Salem (1965). 

Pennsylvania Library |§ Association—AGNEs 
KRARUP, Public School Libraries, 341 Belle- 
field Ave., Pittsburgh (1964). 

Rhode Island Library Association—-sTUART C. 
SHERMAN, Providence P.L. (1965). 

South Carolina Library Association—ROBERT 
TUCKER, Furman Univ. L., Greenville (1964). 

South Dakota Library Association-—-ALFRED G. 
TRUMP, South Dakota State College L., Brook- 
ings (1963). 

Tennessee Library Association—J. ISAAC COPE- 
LAND, George Peabody College for Teachers ` 
L., Nashville (1965). 

Texas Library Association—-MRS. HARRIET DICK- 
SON REYNOLDS, Houston P.L. (1963). 

Utah Library Association—s. LYMAN TYLER, | 
Brigham Young Univ. L., Provo (1965). 

Vermont Library Association—MRS. MURIEL 
THOMAS, Rockingham Free P.L., Bellows Falls 
(1965). 

Virginia Library Association—MISS ROY LAND, 
Alderman L., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville (1964). 

Washington Library Association——ELLEN L. 
WALSH, Seattle P.L. (1963). 

West Virginia Library Association—HAROLD W. 
APEL, Marshall Univ. L., Huntington (1963). 

Wisconsin Library Association—BERNARD 
SCHWAB, Madison P.L. (1964). 

Wyoming Library Association—MRS. WILMOT C. 
HAMM, Carnegie L., Rock Springs (1965). 


Division Presidents 


Presidents of divisions are members of the 
Council for the year of their presidencies, and 
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Council 


the presidents-elect are their alternates, accord- 
ing to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(c). For 
presidents of divisions, see pages 903-27. 


Executive Board - 


The Executive Board, consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past presi- 
dent, and eight members elected by Council 
from its membership, are members of the Coun- 
cil as provided by the Constitution, Article VII, 
Section 1; Article VIII, Section 1; Bylaws, 
Article III, Section 6(b); Article IV, Section 
1(b) and Section 2(c). The executive director 
is without vote, and the presiding officer of the 
Council may vote only in case of a tie. For a 
list of the Executive Board members, see page 
877. 


Past Presidents of the Association 


Past presidents of the Association are members 
of the Council as provided in Bylaw Article IV, 
Section 2(c). 


COMPTON, CHARLES H., Parkedge Hotel, St. Louis. 


CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, 801 Convention Street, 
Baton Rouge 2. 


DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L., and Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, Urbana. 


EASTMAN, LINDA A., 2160 Chatfield Drive, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


_FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., Centerlawn P.O. Box 
706, East Lansing, Mich. 

GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Louisville Free P.L. 

GREENAWAY, EMERSON, Free L. of Philadelphia. 

LORD, MILTON E., Boston P.L. 


LUDINGTON, FLORA B., Williston Memorial L., 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


MCDIARMID, ERRETT WEIR, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


METCALF, KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St., Belmont 
78, Mass. 


MORSCH, LUCILE M., Descriptive Cataloging Div., 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


MORTON, MRS. FLORRINELL F., Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge. 


MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, 
Washington, D.C. 


MUNN, RALPH, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh. 


POWELL, BENJAMIN E., Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. 


RICE, PAUL NORTH, 159 High St., Middletown, 
Conn. 


Library of Congress, 


$82 





RICHARDS, JOHN s., Apt. 355, The Tamarack, 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


SHAW, RALPH R., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 


SPAIN, MRS. FRANCES LANDER, Central Florida 
Junior College L., Ocala. 


ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 
VITZ, CARL, 323 Waverly, Cincinnati. 


WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 201 Caldwell Hall, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


WYER, MALCOLM GLENN, 2280 Ash St., Denver. 


Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2(d), chairmen of ALA committees and one rep- 
resentative of each affiliated organization, as 
such, shall be members of the Council without 
privilege of vote. For chairmen of ALA com- 
mittees, see pages 884—95. 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 
Councilor. 


American Association of Law Libraries-—wit- 
LIAM MURPHY, Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaf- 
fetz and Masters L., Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago (1965). 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
—WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, I, 45 Broadway, 
New York (1964). 


American Theological Library Association— 
ELIZABETH JANE HIGHFIELD, North Park Col- 
lege L., Chicago (1964). 

Association of American Library Schools— 
HOWARD W. WINGER, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1962). 


Association of Research Libraries—-rRaLPH H., 
PARKER, Univ. of Missouri L., Columbia 
` (1965). 

Canadian Library Association——-ALBERTA LETTS, 
Provincial L., Halifax, Nova Scotia (1966). 
Music Library Association—-MORTIMER DAVEN- 
PORT, Mannes College of Music L., New York 

City (1964). 
Theatre Library Association—-GEORGE FREEDLEY, 
New York P.L. (1965). 


Special Council Committees, 1962-63 


Council Nominating—See ALA Committees in 
this issue. 
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For Joint Committees, see page 895. For Divi- 
sion Joint Committees, see page 896. 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are normally 
appointed for two-year terms; members of spe- 
cial committees for one-year terms. The com- 
mittee year ends with the adjournment of the 
annual conference and change of officers. 


*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


To be responsible for the execution of the ac- 
creditation program of the American Library 
Association, and to develop and formulate stand- 
ards of education for librarianship for the ap- 
proval of Council. 

NEAL HARLOW, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
(1963), chairman; GEORGE s$. BONN (1965); 
LEON CARNOVSKY (1967); RUTH M. ERSTED 
(1964); MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH (1966); SARAH 
REBECCA REED, secretary. 


*+ALA COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 
To consider relationships between the ALA and 
the ATPI on problems and programs of mutual 
interest and make recommendations to appropri- 
ate units within the two organizations. 

JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L., chair- 
man; ANDREW GEDDES (1963); EMERSON GREEN- 
AWAY (1963); MRS. MILDRED YOUNG JOHNSON 
(1954) ; RALPH R. SHAW (1963); MRS. MARGARET 
KNOLL SPANGLER (1964); DAVID H. CLIFT, ex 
officio. 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 

Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. l(a). 

FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. L., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Aftbor, chairman; FERN LONG 
(ASD); JEAN LOWRIE (AASL); ELOISE Q. EBERT 
(ASL); GEORGE w. coen (ALTA); NEAL HAR- 
Low (ACRL); MRS. VERA S. FLANDORF (AHIL); 
MRS. RUTH G. GAGLIARDO (CSD); KEITH DOMS 
(LAD); MELVIN J. voict (LED); RANSOM L. 
RICHARDSON (PLA); FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR. 
(RSD); JAMES E. SKIPPER (RTSD); MRS. AU- 
DREY C. BIEL (YASD). ALA staf liaison, DAVID 
H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL APPORTIONMENT COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IV, Sec. 2(e). 
Appointed biennially. To be appointed if re- 
quired. ° 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 





COMMITTEES 





* AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


To study and promote the use of all media and 
materials of an audio-visual nature as they are 
related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

IRVING LIEBERMAN, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle (1964), chairman; 
MRS. AUDREY C. BIEL (1964); RICHARD A. FAR- 
LEY (1963); LEILA HEASLEY (1963); MARGARET 
M. MCGUIRE (1964); MRS. MASHA PORTE (1963); 
EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD (1964). ALA staff liaison, 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON. 


AASL, ACRL, LED, DAVI Joint Committee 


LEILA DOYLE (AASL); anna HYER (DAVI); 
KENNETH LaBUDDE (ACRL); IRVING LIEBERMAN 
(ALA); MARGARET RUFSVOLD (LED). 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Film Review Subcommittee 

GEORGE HOLLOWAY; WILLIAM PETERS; 
MASHA PORTE; WILLIAM SLOAN. 


MRS. 


Broadcasting Subcommittee 


VIRGINIA MATHEWS, National Library Week, 
58 W. 40th St, New York 18, chairman; RUTH 
HAMILTON; IRVING LIEBERMAN; KATHLEEN 
MOLZ; MRS. SOPHIE SILBERBERG; MRS. ELEANOR 
T. SMITH. 


Chicago Preconference Workshop Committee 
PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, ALA headquarters, chair- 
man; MRS. GEORGIA COLE; MARGARET COMMISKEY; 
CHARLES DEYOUNG; MRS. RUTH HAMILTON; MRS. 
MURIEL JAVELIN; WILLIAM PETERS; JOHN REB- 
ENACK; MARGARET RUFSVOLD; NETTIE B. TAYLOR. 


Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 


WILLIAM SLOAN, Donnell Library Center, 20 
W. 53rd St., New York 18, chairman; HERBERT 
CAHOON; MARY C. HATCH; GERALD D. MCDONALD; 
ALICE G. OWEN, 


Subcommittee for the Noon Hour Film 
Showings at the Chicago Conference 


RUTH PARRINGTON. 


*AWARDS COMMITTEE 


To be responsible for recommendations on all 
policies relating to awards to be made or spon- 
sored by ALA. The committee shall review pe- 
riodically the appropriateness of existing awards, 
and shall make recommendations with respect 
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Committee on Awards 


to all new awards proposed. The committee shall 
coordinate the work of juries appointed to select 
recipients of general ALA awards, arrange for 
the presentation of these awards, and shall co- 
ordinate the awards programs of the various 
ALA divisions. 

ROXANNA AUSTIN, Div. of Instructional Ma- 
terials and Library Service, Dept. of Education, 
Atlanta (1964), chairman; JANE A. DARRAH 
(1964) ; HELEN M. FOCKE (1964); MRS. RUTH L. 
HOWARD (1963); MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 
(1964) ; MRS. JANET Z. MCKINLAY (1963); JAMES 
H. RICHARDS, JR. (1964). ALA staff laison, 
SAMRAY SMITH. 


Information on all ALA awards, cita- 
tions, and scholarships, including those 
contributed or administered by divisions, 
is given below. 


AHIL Exceptional Service Award 


A citation given to a librarian every two years 
by the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries in recognition of exceptional service 
in the various fields included in AHIL. Estab- 
lished 1957. ` 

The award will be made in 1963. 

Deadline for nominations, 1963 Midwinter 
Meeting. Send nominations to the committee 
chairman., 

HAZEL B, AUSTIN, U.S. Veterans Administration 
L., Washington, D.C. (1963), chairman; SHER- 
RILL MCMILLAN (1964); VIRGINIA F. LUDLOW 
(1964). AHIL staff liaison, ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


Aurianne Award 


A bequest from a New Orleans school librarian, 
Augustine Aurianne, in memory of her father, 
Pierre Aurianne, Sr., and her sister, Adele, pro- 
vides an annual award of $200 to the author of 
the best children’s book on animal life which 
develops a humane attitude. Award announced 
January 1963 is for a book published in 1961, and 
is administered by the Children’s Services Di- 
vision. The award is not given when no books 
qualify. Recipient receives a certificate designed 
by Valenti Angelo. 

MRS. MARY E. WEST, Lincoln L., Springfield, 
Il., chairman; JANE BOTHAM; FAITH HEKTOEN; 
MRS. RUBY LING LOUIE; SARA B. MCALLISTER; MRS. 
JEAN MOORE; MABEL RICE. CSD staff liaison, 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Beta Phi Mu Award 


An annual award consisting of $50 and a cita- 
tion, administered by the Library Education Di- 
vision, made to an individual for distinguished 
service to education for librarianship. Estab- 
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lished 1954 by Beta Phi Mu, international li- 
brary science honorary fraternity. 

Deadline for nominations, April 1, 1963. Send 
nominations to the committee chairman, 

LESLIE DUNLAP, State Univ. of Iowa L., Iowa 
City, chairman; WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD; ROBERT 
L. GITLER} EVELYN MULLEN. LED staff liaison, 
SARAH R. REED. 


Caldecott Medal 


The Randolph J. Caldecott Medal awarded an- 
nually since 1938 is given to the illustrator of a 
picture book published in the U.S. in the pre- 
ceding year. The recipient must be a citizen or 
resident of the U.S. The medal designed by René 
Chambellan is the gift of Frederic G. Melcher 
who originally suggested the award. Adminis- 
tered by the Children’s Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates in December. Final 
selection is made by the Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards Committee during the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting. Announcement of book to receive the 
medal is made by Frederic G. Melcher in early 
spring. Medal presented at the Newbery-Calde- 
cott dinner during the ALA Annual Conference. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Cemmittee: MRS. 
RUTH GAGLIARDO, 1108 Ohio 5t., Lawrence, 
Kan., chairman; BARBARA BAILEY; MRS. ZENA 
BAILEY; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; BERNICE I. 
BRUNER; LAURA E. CATHON; MRS. WINNIFRED M. 
CROSSLEY; ALICE B. CUSHMAN; MRS. MAE DUR- 
HAM; CHRISTINE B. GILBERT; NINA GREIG; VIR- 
GINIA HAVILAND; ISABELLA JINNETTE; HELEN 
KINSEY; FRANCES LEE; JEAN A. MERRILL; MRS. 
BARBARA S. MILLER; BARBARA S. MOODY; HARRIET 
B. QUIMBY; MARY PETERS; MARJORIE B. RANKIN; 
MARY LOUISE RHEAY; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. CSD 
staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


An annual award consisting of a citation made to 
libraries of all types submitting scrapbooks 
showing outstanding publicity during the present 
year. The awards are given by the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin jointly with the Public Relations 
Section of the ALA Library Administration Di- 
vision. Established 1946. 

Deadline for entries is April 1, 1963, and 
deadline for scrapbooks is April 15, 1963. Send 
entries and scrapbooks to the John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Ave., New York 52. 

The jury consists of a chairman and four 
members of the Public Relations Section. 

* MRS. HELEN WESSELLS, 433 W. 21st St, New 
York, chairman; SIDNEY FORMAN; MARGARET 
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KATELEY; MRS, SOPHIE SILBERBERG; MARION SIM- 
mons. LAD staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 


Clarence Day Award 


An annual ALA award, consisting of a citation, 
$1000, and a contemporary print suitably en- 
grossed, made to a librarian, or to another in- 
dividual, who has through substantial published 
work such as a book, essay, or published lec- 
tures,. promoted a love of books and reading, 
such work to have been published within the 
five calendar years preceding the presentation of 
the award. To be given only in those years when 
a suitable recipient is found. Established 1959. 
Donated by the Reference Book Section of the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. 

The jury consists of a chairman and four 
members which includes one former ALA presi- 
dent and a member of the ALA Awards Com- 
mittee. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1963. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C., chairman; MARIE DAVIS; MRS. ALICE BROOKS 
MCCUIRE; MARGARET RUFSVOLD; MARIANA THUR- 
BER. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Melvil Dewey Award 


An engraved medal and a citation to be pre- 
sented annually to an individual or a group for 
recent creative professional achievement of a 
high order, particularly in those fields in which 
Melvil Dewey was actively interested, notably 
library management, library training, cataloging 
and classification, and the tools and techniques 
of librarianship. Established 1952. Donated by 
Forest Press, Inc. 5 

The jury consists of a chairman and four 
members which selects a recipient annually 
from nominations submitted and prepares a suit- 
able citation. ý 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1963. 
‘Send five copies of nominations to the jury chair- 
man. 

MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 27, chairman; 
MRS. KATHRYN BLACKWELL; MRS. FRANCES NEEL 
CHENEY; MRS. SYDNEY G. MARCU; EDITH SCOTT. 
ALA staff liaison, MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 


An annual ALA scholarship of $1900 made to 
a children’s or young adults’ librarian for ad- 
vanced study in the field of library work for 
children and young people. Established 1953. 
Donated by the E. P. Dutton Company. 


Committees / Committee on Awards 


The jury. consists of a chairman and four 
members which includes one member chosen to 
represent each of the following ALA divisions; 
AASL, CSD, YASD, and LED. The jury shall 
prepare, and revise as needed, the specifications 
for the award; publicize it through appropriate 
channels; set up the procedure for inviting and 
evaluating candidates; carry through the selec- 
tion procedure; notify the ALA executive di- 
rector of the winner for official announcement 
from ALA headquarters office. 

Deadline for applications, January 15, 1963. 
Application blanks and instructions available 
from jury chairman. Applications must be ac- 
companied by a statement of the proposed proj- 
ect and evidence of qualification to undertake it. 

MARGARET KALP, School of Library Science, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, chairman; 
HELEN FULLER; MARY E. LEDLIE; M. BERNICE 
WIESE; one member to be appointed. ALA staff 
liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, 


Grolier~Americana Scholarships 


Two annual scholarships of $1000, administered 
by the American Association of School Librari- 
ans, made to each of two library schools for a. 
prospective school librarian in each school. One 
scholarship is awarded to a graduate library 
school and the other to a school with a program 
of library education at the undergraduate level. 
Established 1956. 

The committee consists of a chairman and five 
members. Applications for these scholarships 
from the directors of schools of library educa- 
tion will be received by the committee chairman 
through mid-January, 1963. 

ALICE JOHNSON, Evanston Township High 
School L., Evanston, IIL, chairman; JANE CAR- 
STENS; IRENE HAYNER; VIOLA JAMES; ALICE ROB- 
INSON; MABEL TURNER. AASL staff liaison, por- 
OTHY MCGINNISS. 


Grolier Society, Inc., Award 


An annual ALA award, consisting of an ap- 
propriate scroll or plaque plus $500, made to a 
librarian in a community or in a school who has 
made an unusual contribution to the stimulation 
and guidance of reading by children and young 
people. The Executive Board in accepting the 
award recommended that the award be given for 
outstanding work with children and young peo- 
ple through high school age, and that the award 
be given for continued service or in recognition 
of one particular contribution of lasting value. 
Established 1953. Donated by Grolier Society, 
Inc. 

The jury consists of a chairman and four 
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Committee on Awards 


members which includes representatives from 
each of the divisions concerned—-AASL, CSD, 
YASD—and one member representing the ALA 
Awards Committee to serve as chairman. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1963. 
Send nominations, with five copies of statement 
of achievement, to the jury chairman. 

JANE A. DARRAH, Seattle P.L., chairman; MAE 
GRAHAM; GERTRUDE R. JAMES; JANE MANTHORNE; 
MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN. ALA staff liaison, 
DOROTHY MCGINNISS. 


C. S. Hammond Company Library Award 


An award of $500 and a citation, made every 
two vears to a librarian who has effectively en- 
couraged the use of maps and atlases or pro- 
moted an interest in cartography. The award is 
to be presented only in those years when an ap- 
propriate recipient is found. Established 1962. 
Donated by C. S. Hammond Company. 

Selection by a jury of five which includes one 
member of the ALA Awards Committee and 
members of various ALA divisions. 

Send nominations by March 1, 1963, to the 
jury chairman. 

GILES B. ROBERTSON, Undergraduate Div., Univ. 
of Illinois L., Navy Pier, Chicago, chairman; 
PETER T. CONMY; MISS NORDIS FELLAND; JAMES 
H. RICHARDS; DOROTHY STARR. ALA staff liaison, 
SAMRAY SMITH. 


Library Buildings Award Program 


Established by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the ALA, and the National Book Com- 
mittee to encourage excellence in the architect- 
ural design and planning of libraries, to consist 
of a citation and a plaque to be placed in each 
winning building. Awards are to be made in three 
classifications: school libraries (up to and in- 
eluding secondary schools), college and univer- 
sity libraries, and public libraries (including 
county and state). ALA participation authorized 
by Council in 1962. Jury to be announced. 
For further information write the Library 
Administration Division at ALA headquarters. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award 


An award made to a librarian, consisting of 
$1000, an engraved medal, and a special cita- 
tion, to be made annually by the ALA to honor 
outstanding participation in professional library 
associations, notable published professional writ- 
ing, or other significant activity in the profes- 
sion. Established 1938. Donated by Joseph W. 
Lippincott. 

The jury consists of a chairman and four 
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members which selects a recipient annually from 
nominations submitted and prepares a suitable 
citation. n 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1963. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

MARTHA T. BOAZ, School of Library Science, 
Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles, chair- 
man; ELEANOR AHLERS; MRS. FLORENCE S. CRAIG; 
JAMES FOUTTS; RALPH R. SHAW. ALA staff liaison, 
SAMRAY SMITH. 


Margaret Mann Citation 


An annual citation, awarded by the Cataloging 
and Classification Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division, made to a cata- 
loger and/or classifier, not necessarily an Amer- 
ican, for his outstanding professional achieve- 
ment in the areas of cataloging and classifica- 
tion, either through publication of significant 
professional literature, participation in profes- 
sional cataloging associations, introduction of 
new techniques of recognized importance, or 
outstanding work in the area of teaching within 
the past five years. Established 1951. 

Deadline for nominations, January 1, 1963. 
Send nominations with résum2 of achievement 
on which nomination is based to the committee 
chairman. Nominations may be made by any 
librarian or ALA member. 

JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK, Stanford Univ. L., 
Stanford, Calif., chairman; LORNA FRASER; PAUL 
KEBABIAN. RTSD staff liaison, MRS. ELIZABETH 
RODELL. 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 


An annual $1000 scholarship established. by the 
Children’s Services Division in honor of Fred- 
eric G. Melcher to assist young people who 
wish to enter the field of library work with chil- 
dren. It is awarded to a qualtfed candidate who 
has been accepted for admission in an ALA- 
accredited library school. First given in 1958. 

Information and applications are available 
from the committee chairman. Completed appli- 
cations must be submitted by April 1, 1963. 

CAROLINE HOLMES, Director of Libraries, Co- 
lumbus Public Schools, 270 E. State St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio, chairman; HELEN FULLER: PEGGY 
SULLIVAN; MARY ANN WENTROTH; MRS. SARA 
WHEELER. CSD staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCH- 
ELDER. 


Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation 


Å citation to be given at the annual conference 
of the ALA to a person who has made a dis- 
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tinguished contribution. to reference librarian- 
ship. This contribution may take the form of an 
imaginative and constructive program in a par- 
ticular library; the writing of a significant book 
or articles in the reference field; creative and 
inspirational teaching of reference service; ac- 
tive participation in professional associations de- 
voted to reference services; or other noteworthy 
activities which stimulate reference librarians, to 
more distinguished performance. Established 
1958. 

The committee, consisting of a chairman and 
two or more members of the Reference Services 
Division, shall select a recipient from nomina- 
tions submitted and prepare a suitable citation. 

Send nominations to the chairman by January 
15, 1963. 

ARDIS LODGE, Univ. of California, Los Angeles, 
chairman; FRANCES JEANNETTE CARTER; ROSE B. 
PHELPS. RSD staff liaison, RONALD V. GLENS. 


Newbery Medal 


The John Newbery Medal awarded annually 
since 1922 is given to the author of the most 
distinguished contribution to American literature 
for children published in the U.S. in the preced- 
ing year. The recipient must be a citizen or resi- 
dent of the U.S. The award was proposed by 
Frederic G. Melcher who contributes the medal 
designed by René Chambellan. Administered by 
the Children’s Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates. Final selection is made 
by the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. Announce- 
ment of book to receive the medal is made by 
Frederic G. Melcher in early spring. Medal pre- 
sented at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner during 
the ALA Annual Conference. 

For committee list see Caldecott Medal. CSD 
staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial Award 


A biennial award (given in odd-numbered 
years), consisting of a citation and a cash award 
of the income of the Oberly Memorial Fund, 
made to the American citizen who compiles the 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture or 
the related sciences in the two-year period pre- 
ceding the year in which the award is made. 
The bibliographies are judged on accuracy, 
scope, usefulness, format, and special features 
such as explanatory introductions, annotations, 
and indexes. Created in 1923 and made possible 
by a fund established by colleagues in memory 
of Eunice Rockwell Oberly. 


Committees /Committee öt Awards 


The committee, consisting of a chairman and 
four or more members of the Reference Services 
Division, shall select a recipient from nomina- 
tions submitted and prepare a suitable citation. 

Send nominations to the chairman by March 
15, 1963. 

FRANCIS P. ALLEN, Univ. of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, chairman; MRS. WINIFRED M. ALLE- 
MAN; CLYDE HULL CANTRELL; RALPH W. Mc- 
COMB; HARRIS DEAN STALLINGS. RSD staff liaison, 
RONALD V. GLENS. 


Herbert Putnam Honor Award 


Given at intervals, depending upon availability 
of sufficient income from the Herbert Putnam 
Fund, as a grant-in-aid to an American librar- 
ian of outstanding ability, for travel, writing, or 
other use that might improve his service to the 
library profession or to society. Friends and as- 
sociates of Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress from 1899-1939, established fund for the 
award in 1939 to keep in remembrance his serv- 
ices to his profession, and to inspire future gen- 
erations to emulate the qualities and accomplish- 
ments which distinguished his career. Awarded 
in 1949 and 1954. 

To be announced and presented at the 1963 
Chicago Conference. 

For further information write ROXANNA AUS- 
TIN, chairman of the ALA Awards Committee, 
the responsible committee for the award, at the 
Div. of Instructional Materials and Library Serv- 
ice, Dept. of Education, Atlanta. ALA staff li- 
aison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Scarecrow Press Award for Library Literature 


An ALA award of $500 made to an American 
librarian to be given at each of five ALA con- 
ferences to recognize an outstanding contribu- 
tion to library literature issued during the cal- 
endar year preceding the presentation. Award 
will be made only when a title merits such rec- 
ognition. Established 1959. Donated by Scare- 
crow Press. 

The jury consists of a chairman, who is a 
member of the ALA Awards Committee, and 
one representative of each type-of-library divi- 
sion. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1963. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

HELEN FOCKE, School of Library Service, West- 
ern Reserve Univ., Cleveland, chairman; ZELLA D. 
ADAMS; MRS. VERA S$. FLANDORF; MRS. MARY 
FRANCES K. JOHNSON; ROBERT H. LAND; MRS. 
CARMA R. LEIGH. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 
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Committee on Awards 


Trustee Citations 
A citation, administered by the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association, made to each of two 
outstanding trustees, in actual service during 
part of the calendar year preceding the presenta- 
tion, for their distinguished service to library 
development whether on the local, state, or na- 
tional level. Presented annually since 1941. 
Nominations may be submitted by any library 
board, individual library trustee, state library 
extension agency, state trustee association, the 
American Library Trustee Association, or the 
Public Library Association. Each recommenda- 
tion must be accompanied by five copies of a 
comprehensive statement of the candidate’s 
achievements limited to five double-spaced type- 
written pages. Equal consideration will be given 
to trustees of small and large libraries. The 


names of unsuccessful nominees may be resub- 


mitted if the sponsors desire. 

The Jury on Citation of Trustees may make 
no citation when, in its opinion, no sufficiently 
outstanding achievement is brought to its at- 
tention; or it may make only one. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1963. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

DR. ROY M. LANIER, 703 McLemore Ave., 
Brownsville, Tenn., chairman; PHILIP OGILVIE; 
MRS. DONALD RICE; HANNIS S. SMITH; MRS. HENRY 
STEFFENS. ALTA staff liaison, ELEANOR FERGU- 
SON. 


Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 


Established by the Children’s Services Division 
of the American Library Association to give 
recognition each five years to an author or illus- 
trator whose books published in the U.S. have 
over a period of years made a substantial and 
lasting contribution to literature for children. 
The selection is based on nominations by mail 
vote of the division membership. It was first given 
in 1954 to Mrs. Laura Ingalls Wilder. The sec- 
ond award was in 1960 and the next will be 

ade in 1965. The bronze medal was designed 
by Garth Williams. 

No award in 1963. 

CSD staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 

To be given annually to a periodical published 
by a local, state, or regional library group, or 
a local, state, or regional] library association in 
the United States or Canada, which has made 
an outstanding contribution to librarianship. 
(This excludes publications of ALA, CLA, and 
their divisions.) All issues for the calendar year 
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prior to the presentation of the award will be 
judged on the basis of sustained excellence in 
both content and format, with consideration be- 
ing given to purpose and budget. The award 
shall consist of $100 and a certificate, and shall 
be presented only in those years when a periodi- 
cal meriting such recognition is submitted for 
the award. Established 1960. Donated by H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

The jury of three to make the selection for 
this award shall include an editor of a national 
publication and a member of the Library Pe- 
riodicals Round Table. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1963. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

MILDRED STIBITZ, Community Relations Dept., 
Dayton and Montgomery County L., Dayton, 
Ohio, chairman; GRACE HIGHTOWER; ALICE NOR- 
TON. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR LIBRARY OF THE 
FUTURE, CENTURY 21, PROJECT 


IRVING LIEBERMAN, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle, chairman; BURTON 
ADKINSON (represented by BERNARD FRY, Na- 
tional Science Foundation) ; MRS. FRANCES NEEL 
CHENEY; EMERSON GREENAWAY; KATHARINE 6. 
HARRIS; ROBERT HAYES; FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT; 
ANDRE S. NIELSEN; MARYAN REYNOLDS; FRANCIS 
R. ST. JOHN; RALPH R. SHAW; MORTIMER TAUBE; 
CAROLYN I. WHITENACK; WILLARD O. YOUNGS. 
ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. Data 
Processing Subcommittee—MR. HAYES, MR.. 
SHAW, MR. TAUBE. General Planning Subcom- 
mittee—-MR. LIEBERMAN, MR. ADKINSON, MR. 
CREENAWAY, MR. ST. JOHN, MISS WHITENACK, MR- 
youncs. Information Content Subcommittee— 
MRS, CHENEY, MISS HARRIS, MR, MOHRHARDT, MR. 
NIELSEN. Local Arrangements Subcomittee-~MR. 
MARION MILCZEWSK1; BERNARD POLL; MARYAN 
REYNOLDS; MRS. JUNE THURSTON. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To plan programs for the general sessions of 
the annual conferences; to insure, insofar as 
practicable, that the content of all program 
meetings of divisions, sections, round tables, and 
committees, together with the general sessions 
present an integrated conference program with: 
a minimum of duplication. Consists of the presi-. 
dent, the first vice-president, the presidents of 
the divisions, and the executive director, together 
with such other members as the committee may 
wish to add. 

JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L., chairman; 
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FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. L., Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; DAVID H. CLIFT; MURIEL L. 
FULLER (ASD); cora PAUL BOMAR (AASL); 
HELEN A. RIDGWAY (ASL); MRS. WELDON LYNCH 
(ALTA); KATHARINE M. STOKES (ACRL); MIL- 
DRED McWHORTER (AHIL); BARBARA MOODY 


(CSD); Louse F. REES (LAD); CARL W. HINTZ | 


(LED); CLARA E. BREED (PLA); MRS. FRANCES 
B. JENKINS (RSD); DOROTHY J. COMINS 
(RTSD); Lucie satcH (YASD); GERTRUDE E. 
GSCHEIDLE, chairman of the Chicago Local Com- 
mittee; WILLIAM W. BRYAN, 1962-63 president of 
the Illinois Library Assn. ALA staff liaison, 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, 


Program Planning Subcommittee 

MR. BRYAN, chairman; MISS BOMAR; MISS FUL- 
LER; MRS. JENKINS; EDMON LOW; MISS STOKES. 
ALA staff liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


To consider amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws and to make recommendations to the 
Association in accordance with the provisions 
of Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 

HOWARD ROVELSTAD, Univ. of Maryland L., 
College Park (1964), chairman; VERONICA F. 
CARY (1964); MRS. DORA HAY (1963); HELEN 
RIDGWAY (1963); BELLA E. SHACHTMAN (1964). 
ALA staff liaison, MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK and 
DAVID H. CLIFT. ; 


*INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON DOCUMENTATION 


To coordinate activities now in progress in the 
several divisions of ALA; to explore areas not 
now being given consideration; to relate present 
interests to activities now being carried on in 
organizations other than the ALA; to develop 
programs in the field for meetings at conferences; 
to examine further possibilities of assigning re- 
sponsibility of the various areas in documentation 
to existing units of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, RTSD (1964), 
chairman; JOSEPH BECKER, LAD (1964); J. 
PERIAM DANTON, LED (1963); HENRY J. DUBES- 
TER, RSD (1963); ann GaLusHa, ASL (1963); 
HENRY J. GERTLAND, AHIL (1963); CLOYD DAKE 
CULL, ALTA (1964); HERBERT HOLZBAUER, ASD 
(1964); RICHARD E. KRUG, PLA (1964); JESSE H. 
sHERA, ACRL (1964); M. BERNICE WIESE, AASL 
(1963). ALA staff liaison, MRS. ELIZABETH RO- 
DELL. 


Committees / Intellectual Freedom Committee 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII, Sec. 1. 

F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn. (1963), chairman; MRS. FRANCES B. JEN- 
KINS (1964) ; REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK (1964) ; 
MARY HELEN MAHAR (1963) ; LUCILE NIX (1963) ; 
MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, secretary. 


Subcommittee on “Books for Tired Eyes” 


MARIE A. DAVIS, Free L. of Philadelphia, chair- 
man; EDWARD G. BROWN; ADELINE FRANZEL; RUTH 
GREGORY; EFFIE LEE MORRIS; CHARLES HENRY 
NESS; KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN. 


“Guide to Reference Books, 8th edition” 
Advisory Committee 


MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, chair- 
man; MARY N. BARTON; MRS. FRANCES NEEL 
CHENEY; DAVID R. WATKINS. 


Subcommittee on Revision of “ALA Rules for 
Filing Catalog Cards” 

PAULINE A. SEELY, Denver P.L., chairman; 
DORALYN HICKEY; FRANCES LUBOVITZ; MRS. 
ORCENA MAHONEY PETERSON; CLARIBEL SOMMER- 
VILLE; CATHERINE WHITEHORN, 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IIT, Sec. 4(a), 
(b) and Sec. 5. 

PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, c/o ALA headquarters, 
chairman; EDWARD M. HEILIGER; RUTH W. TAR- 
pox. ALA staff liaison, LeROY J. GAERTNER. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING COMMITTEE 


GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE, Chicago P.L., chair- 
man; JOHN HALL JACOBS; ANDRE 5. NIELSEN; 
RICHARD B. SEALOCK; ARTHUR YABROFF; Endow- 
ment Trustees: HOLDEN K. FARRAR; ROBERT L. 
FOOTE; MR. SEALOCK. ALA staff liaison, DONALD 
D. BOCK. 


*INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in ac- 
cordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council. 

Publication—Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom, a bimonthly newsletter, edited by Leroy c. 
MERRITT, School of Librarianship, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Subscription price $3.00 per 
year. 
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Intellectual Freedom Committee 


Address all correspondence concerning sub- 
scriptions to: Subscriptions Dept., ALA head- 
quarters. i 

ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla. (1963), chairman; MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER (1964); MARTHA BOAZ (1964); RALPH E. 
ELLSWORTH (1963); ERWIN J. GAINES (1964); 
RALPH HUDSON (1963); EVELYN LEVY (1964); 
LEROY C. MERRITT (1963); ERNEST I. MILLER 
(1964) ; EVERETT T. MOORE (1964); BENJAMIN E. 
POWELL (1964). ALA staff liaison, MILDRED L. 
BATCHELDER, 


*INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries; to encourage and 
facilitate the use of library and bibliographic 
techniques and knowledge throughout the world; 
to assist in the exchange of professional infor- 
mation, ideas, and literature between this and 
other countries: to coordinate the activities of 
other units of the Association within this field. 

RAYNARD C. SWANK. School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley (1963), chairman; 
JACK DALTON, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 27 (1963), vice-chair- 
man; EDWIN CASTAGNA (1963); NEAL HARLOW 
(1964); MR. MARION A. MILCZEWSK!I (1964); 
RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS (1963). ALA staff liaison, 
LESTER E. ASHEIM. 


Advisory Committee to the Ankara Institute 
of Librarianship 

ELMER M. GRIEDER, Stanford Univ. L., Stanford, 
Calif., chairman; DOUGLAS BRYANT; JACK DAL- 
TON; ROBERT B. DOWNS; FLORA B. LUDINGTON; 
MISS NORRIS MCCLELLAN; ANNE ETHELYN MARK- 
LEY; LEWIS STIEG; CARL WHITE. 


Advisory Committee for the University of 
Delhi Library School Projects 

JACK DALTON, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York, chairman; LAURENCE 
J. KIPP; ALBERTA LETTS. 


Advisory Committee for the University of 
the Philippines Graduate Library School 
Project 

LEWIS STIEG, Univ. of Southern California L., 
Los Angeles, chairman; LOVISE GALLOWAY; RAY- 
NARD C. SWANK; SARAH K. VANN, 


Advisory Committee for the National Taiwan 
University Library School Project 


NEAL HARLOW, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J., 
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chairman; WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD; MRS. DORO- 
THEA SCOTT. 


AASL International Relations Committee 


MISS NORRIS MCCLELLAN, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, chairman; 
MARGARET GRIFFIN; INGRID MILLER; NANCE 
O’NEALL; HELEN SATTLEY. 


Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD) 


VIRGINIA STRICKLAND, Anacostia Branch, P.L. 
of the Dist. of Columbia, Washington, D.C., 
chairman; DOROTHY ANDERSON; MARGUERITE 
BAGSHAW; PATRICIA EWEN; RUTH HILL VIGUERS; 
CATHERINE YAMAMOTO. 


Peace Corps Subcommittee CYASD) 


GRACE P. SLOCUM, Free L. of Philadelphia, 
chairman; EDWARD BARTH; MRS. INEZ KING COX. 


Panel on UNESCO 


LUCILE morscH, Descriptive Cataloging Div. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1964), 
chairman; SCOTT ADAMS (1964): LESTER E. 
ASHEIM; WILLIAM BEATTY (1964); JAMES E. 
BRYAN (1963); EDWIN CASTAGNA (1963); VERNER 
w. CLAPP (1964); JACK DALTON (1963); MARL 
ETTA DANIELS (1964); WILLIAM s. DIX (1964); 
ROBERT B. DOWNS (1964); LUTHER H. EVANS 
(1964); HOYT GALVIN (1964); NEAL HARLOW 
(1964); LAURENCE J. KIPP (1964); HAROLD 
LANCOUR (1963); MISS NORRIS MCCLELLAN 
(1964); MR. MARION MILCZEWSKI (1964); 
FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (1964); HELEN RIDGWAY 
(1964) ; RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS (1964); HAROLD 
ROTH (1964); JOSEPH SHUBERT; MRS. GRACE T. 
STEVENSON; LEWIS STIEG (1964); VIRGINIA 
STRICKLAND (1964) ; RAYNARD C. SWANK (1964) ; 
ROSE VAINSTEIN (1964) ; SARAH K. VANN (1964) ; 
MELVIN vort (1964); CARL WHITE (1964); 
JANE WILSON (1964). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON INTERRELATED LIBRARY 
SERVICES TO STUDENTS 


To study the services of school, college and uni- 
versity, and public libraries to an overlapping 
clientele with emphasis on the provision of li- 
brary materials, services, and facilities, to stu- 
dents in all types of educational programs at the 
secondary level and beyond. To have representa- 
tion from the ASL, AASL, ACRL, PLA. 

WALTER BRAHM, Ohio State L., Columbus 
(ASL), chairman; MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR 
(AASL); LOIS FANNIN (AASL); FELIX E. HIRSCH 
(ACRL); MRS. ELIZABETH HUGHEY (ASL); ED- 
WIN G.  JAcKksoN (PLA); NORMAN TANIS 
(ACRL); THURSTON TAYLOR (PLA). ALA staff 
liaison, ELEANOR FERGUSON. 
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*LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


To have full responsibility for the Association’s 
total legislative program on all levels—federal, 
state, and local—-and to recommend general 
policy on all legislative matters; to set up, in 
cooperation with ALA divisions, subcommittees 
to study specific legislative needs for definite 
areas such as schools, colleges and universities, 
institutions, etc. In order to provide close co- 
ordination between the subcommittees and the 
parent committee, it is suggested that the chair- 
man of each subcommittee sit with, but not 
necessarily be a member of, the ALA Legislation 
Committee; to consider all matters involving 
federal legislative or governmental action which 
affect libraries and librarians; to recommend 
legislation and take steps to secure favorable ac- 
tion on approved measures; to protest any un- 
desirable legislation bearing on libraries intro- 
duced in the Congress; to seek rulings and inter- 
pretations of federal laws and regulations which 
affect libraries; and to represent the ALA before 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
federal government. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1964), chairman; CORA PAUL BOMAR (1964); 
JOHN D. HENDERSON (1963); EDMON LOW 
(1963) ; MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE (1963) ; LUCILE 
NIX (1964); RICHARD B. SEALOCK (1963). ALA 
staff liaison, GERMAINE KRETTEK. 


AASL Legislation Committee (ad hoc) 


SARAH JONES, State Dept. of Education, At- 
lanta, chairman; CHARLOTTE COYE; KATHERINE 
GALLIVAN; MAE GRAHAM; MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY; 
CAROLYN I. WHITENACK. 


ASL Library Services Act Revision Committee 


HANNIS S. SMITH, Library Div., Minnesota Dept. 
of Education, St. Paul, chairman; KENNETH DU- 
CHAC; CHARLES L. HIGGINS; ROGER MCDONOUCH; 
MRS. FRANCES EAL; S. GILBERT PRENTISS; 
MARYAN E. REYNOLDS; ESTELLENE P. WALKER. 
ACRL Advisory Committee to the President 
on Federal Legislation 

EDMON Low, Oklahoma State Univ. L., Still- 
water, chairman; LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB; ROBERT 
B. DOWNS; FREDERICK G. KILCOUR; RICHARD H. 
LOGSDON: STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY. 


The Copyright Law Revision Subcommittee 
RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State Univ. L., 

East Lansing; chairman; JOHN FALL; RAY W. 

FRANTZ, JR.; JOSEPH W. ROGERS. 

Legislative Gazette Subcommittee 


ae : š ad 
Publication—Legislative Gazette, an annual 
publication containing brief summaries of laws 


Committees / Membership Committee 


affecting libraries which were passed,. defeated, 
or vetoed by the various state legislatures dur- 
ing the year. 

ERNEST E. DOERSCHUK, JR., Pennsylvania State 
L., Harrisburg, chairman. 


PLA Library Services Act Committee 


To collect information on and evaluate state 
plans and projects; publicize LSA programs. 

ERNEST E. DOERSCHUK, JR., Pennsylvania State 
L., Harrisburg (1963), chairman; KATHLEEN 
MOLZ (1963); MRS. EDNA H. OLSON (1964) ; 
WILLARD O. YOUNGS (1963). 


*MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To establish general policies and procedures for 
the solicitation of new ALA members and be 
responsible for the implementation thereof, in- 
cluding the coordination of similar activities of 
all units of the Association; and to make recom- 
mendations concerning membership dues. 

(See also Advisory Committee to the Member- 
ship Committee and Committee for a Greater 
ALA at the end of this listing.) 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Minneapolis P.L., general 
chairman (1964). ALA staff liaison, DOROTHY 
TURICK,. 


Regional Chairmen 


l. WILLIAM B. woop, Portland Library Assn., 
Portland, Ore. (1964)—-Alaska, Idaho, Mont., 
Ore., Wash. 

2, ALICE J. APPELL, Long Beach P.L. (1964)— 
Calif. 

3. MISS FREDDY SCHADER, Arkansas Library Com., 
Little Rock (1964)—Ariz., Ark., La., N.M., 
Okla., Tex. 

4, L. H. KIRKPATRICK, Univ. of Utah L., Salt 
Lake City (1963)—-Colo., Kan., Neb., Nev., 
N.D., S.D., Utah, Wyo. 

5. MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE, St. Louis P.L., St. Louis 
(1963) —II1., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Wis. 

6. ALTA PARKS, Gary, Ind., P.L. (1963)—Ind., 
Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 

7. CHARLES ADAMS, Woman’s College L., Univ. 
of North Carolina, Greensboro (1963)—Ala., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Va. 

8. SHIRLEY BYSTROM, Processing Dept., Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. (Mail to: 616 
G St., SE, Washington 3, D.C.) (1964)—Del., 
District of Columbia, Md., N.J., Pa. 

9. W. K. HARRISON, DI, Rockville Centre, Dee 
P.L. (1963) —New York State. 

10. JOHN A. HUMPHRY, City Library oon 
Springfield 5, Mass. (1964)—-Conn., Me., 
Mass., N.H., R.L, Vt. 

ll]. KATHERINE MCKINNON, P.L., Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katchewan (1963)-—Canada. 
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Membership Committee 


12. MRS. MARION MCDERMOTT, Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu (1963 )—Hawaii. 


Divisional Representatives 


ASD—E£LIZABETH B. HAGE (1963). 
AASL—mrs. FORREST F. CARHART, JR. (1963). 
ASL—JAYNE L. HESS (1963). 
ALTA—GEORGE COEN (1963). 
ACRL—amiss Roy LAND (1963). 
AHTL—mrs. ELIZABETH M. BAKER (1963). 
CSD—ANNE R. IZARD (1963). 
LAD—rTHELMA REID (1963). 
LED—FREDERIC J. O'HARA (1963). 
PLA—VIRGINIA OWENS (1963). 
AFL-—-MRS. MYRTLE C. JONES (1964). 
RSD—eLizaBeTH BOND (1963). 
RTSD—sosErH H. TREYZ (1963). 
YASD-——-FRANCES LOMBARD (1963). 


State, Provincial, and Local Chairmen 


Alabama—ceEcIL P. BEACH (1964). 

Alaska—-MRS. A. VIRGINIA CHANEY (1964). 

Arizona--MRS, FRANK A. CUMMINGS (1963). 

Arkansas—To be appointed. 

California—Golden Empire District: To be ap- 
pointed; Golden Gate District: To be ap- 
pointed; Southern Gate District: To be ap- 
pointed; Mt. Shasta District: To be appointed; 
Redwood District: CHARLES BLOOM (1964); 
Yosemite: To be appointed. 

Colorado—CLAUDE L. SETTLEMIRE (1963). 

Connecticut—Lewis ICE (1964). 

Delaware—MRS. MYRTICE M. WICKHAM (1963). 

District of Columbia—PETER DE LA GARZA (1964). 

Florida-—GERARD B. MCCABE (1964). 

Georgia—-GRACE HIGHTOWER (1963). 

Hawali—-Hawaii: CAROL BRICE (1964); Kauai: 
MRS. NATHALIE 0. GUSHIKUMA (1964); Maui: 
MRS. JACQUELINE ENEQUIST (1964); Oahu: 
MRS. AILEEN PERLSTEIN (1964). 

Idaho—sHIRLEY HAKE (1964) 

Illinois—HAROLD RATH (1963). 

Indiana—-RUTH KELLOGG (1964). 

Iowa—o. m. HOVDE (1963). 

Kansas—To be appointed. 

Kentucky—PHYLLIS COVATTA (1963). 

Louisiana—To be appointed. 

Maine—KENNETH P. BLAKE, JR. (1963). 

Maryland—Mrs. MARY A. DULANY (1963). 

Massachusetts—-MILDRED O'CONNOR (1964). 

Michigan—cLOVER M. FLANDERS (1964). 

Minnesota—-HELEN A. YOUNG (1964). 

Mississippi—-ALBERTA F. EDMONDSON (1964). 

Missouri—GENE MARTIN (1964). 

Montana—-MRS. MARGARET L. GADBOW (1963). 

Nebraska—KATHRYN RENFRO (1964). 
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Nevada—BARBARA J. MAUSETH (1964). 

New Hampshire—pAVID DORMAN (1964). 

New Jersey-—MRS. CHRISTINE MCCLOSKEY (1964). 

New Mexico—To be appointed. 

New York—Buffalo: RICHARD T. MORRIS (1964) ; 
Rochester: MARION McGUIRE (1964); Man- 
hattan and Bronx: JOSEPH E. HANSBERY 
(1964); Brooklyn: NORMAND E. DUMONT 
(1963); Queens: WILLIAM VANDER LINDEN 
(1963); Long Island: DANIEL R. NEWTON 
(1964); Elmira: HOWARD R. BRENTLINGER 
(1963) ; Utica: ALICE C. DODGE (1964). 

North Carolina—MRs. HALLIE BACELLI (1963). 

North Dakota—To be appointed. 

Ohio—a. CHAPMAN PARSONS (1963). 

Oklahoma—To be appointed. 

Oregon—To be appointed. 

Pennsylvania—HOBART F. BEROLZHEIMER (1964). 

Puerto Rico—J. R. ASHTON (1963). 

Rhode Island—mrs. JOSEPHINE CARSON (1964). 

South Carolina—MAJOR JAMES M. HILLARD 
(1964). 

South Dakota—To be appointed. 

Tennessee—MISS JOHNNIE GIVENS (1963). 

Texas—To be appointed. 

Utah—JAMES TOLMAN (1964). 

Vermont—~ALVIN F. GAMAGE (1963). 

Virginia—JEANNE ROSE (1964). 

Washington—BERNADETTE GAMBLE (1963). 

West Virginia—crcIL A. REID, JR. (1964). 

Wisconsin—VIVIAN MADDOX (1963). 

Wyoming-—To be appointed. 

Canada—Alberta: LILIAN LEVERSEDGE (1963) ; 
British Columbia: JOAN MITCHELL (1964); 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan: MRS. HAZEL 
CRIMSEY (1964); New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland: 
M. KATHLEEN CURRIE (1964); Ontario: PHYL- 
Lis VAIR (1964); Quebec: ELIZABETH BUNTING 
(1964). 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To guide the Membership Committee and assist 
in the development of a program to meet the 
objectives of the Committee; to advise the Execu- 
tive Board and the Membership Committee on 
matters relating to it, and make recommenda- 
tions as necessary; and to develop, in coopera- 
tion with the Membership Committee and head- 
quarters staff, plans and procedures for carry- 
ing on an effective membership maintenance and 
promotion program. ; 

FRANK B. SESSA, Miami P.L., chairman; SARAH 
L., WALLACE; RALPH A. ULVELING; FREDERICK H. 
WAGMAN; BENJAMIN E. POWELL; ROBERT L. TAL- 
MADGE; ALA staff liaison, DOROTHY TURICK. 
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COMMITTEE FOR A GREATER ALA 


To supplement and strengthen the work of the 
ALA Membership Committee by such activities 
as making themselves available to speak about 
membership in professional associations at meet- 
ings of librarians; writing letters to nonmember 
librarians; contributing articles to state and re- 
gional library publications; and rendering such 
assistance to the Membership Committee as 
seems to them useful and appropriate. 

(For states included in each region, see Mem- 
bership Committee.) ALA staff liaison, DOROTHY 
TURICK. 

Region 1—WILLIAM H. CARLSON. 

Region 2—LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL; EVERETT 
T. MOORE; MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH. 

Region 3—ELENORA C. ALEXANDER; ARTHUR McC- 
ANALLY; MRS. AARON E. MARGULIS; MRS. ALLIE 
BETH MARTIN; MRS, MERLIN M. MOORE. 

Region 4—JOHN T. EASTLICK; FRANK A, LUNDY. 

Region 5—ROBERT B. DOWNS; HANNIS S. SMITH; 
SARAH L. WALLACE. 

Region 6—MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN; KATHARINE M. 
STOKES; EILEEN THORNTON; RALPH A. ULVEL- 
ING; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN. 

Region 7—-JOHN HALL JACOBS; BENJAMIN E. 
POWELL; FRANK B. SESSA; C. LAMAR WALLIS; 
W. PORTER KELLAM; MRS. FRANCES LANDER 
SPAIN; ARCHIE MCNEAL; ROBERT TALMADGE. 

Region 8—-EMERSON GREENAWAY; LUCILE M. 
MORSCH; RALPH MUNN. 

Region 9—JACK DALTON; CHARLES F. GOSNELL; 
HAROLD S. HACKER; JOHN FALL; MRS. HELEN 
E. WESSELLS. 

Region 10-—-FLORA B. LUDINGTON; RICHARD W. 
MORIN; MRS. GEORGE RODNEY WALLACE; 
PAULINE WINNICK. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


To help plan National Library Week, encourage 
the participationeof libraries and librarians in 


state and local observances of the Week, and’ 


serve es information centers for libraries and 
librarians in matters relating to the Week. 

To consist of executive directors from each 
state, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
ALA representatives serving on NLW Steering 
Committee, directors of state library agencies, 
and the presidents of state library associations. 

JAMES E, BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L., chairman. 
ALA staff liaison, MRS. GRACE T, STEVENSON, 


State Executive Directors 


Alabama: CECIL BEACH. 

Alaska: To be appointed. 
Arizona: RUTH WALLACE. 
Arkansas: ANN JACKSON. 


Committees / National Library Week 


California: EUGENE D. HART. 
Colorado: H. WILLIAM AXFORD. 
Connecticut: To be appointed. 
Delaware: To be appointed. 

District of Columbia: To be appointed. 
Florida: ELIZABETH COLE, 

Georgia: JOHN HALL JACOBS. 
Hawaii: MRS. JEAN B. STEVENS. 
Idaho: To be appointed. 

Ulinois: DE LAFAYETTE REID. 
Indiana: MRS. HARRIET BARD. 

Towa: RAY SMITH. 

Kansas: MARC CAMPBELL. 
Kentucky: MRS. AGNES GENE LEWIS. 
Louisiana: FRANCES FLANDERS. 
Maine: MRS. OLGA A, AASKOV. 
Maryland: ELIZABETH GROSS. 
Massachusetts: KARL NYREN. 
Michigan: MARGARET CHEESEMAN. 
Minnesota: STANLEY B. CARMAN. 
Mississippi: PHILLIP S. OGILVIE. 
Missouri: MRS. MARGARET BREWER. 
Montana: MRS. BARBARA HOUGHTON. 
Nebraska: MRS. FLORA SAMS. 
Nevada: DAVID W. BRUNTON. 

New Hampshire: DAVID DORMAN. 
New Jersey: VERONICA F. CARY. 

New Mexico: MRS. ALICE COX. 

New York: WILLIAM R. LANSBERG. 
North Carolina: MRS. ETHEL A. SMITH. 
North Dakota: To be appointed. 
Ohio: MRS. MARY T, ZIMMERMAN. 
Oklahoma: T. GENE HODGES. 
Oregon: MRS. MARY W. RUTHERFORD. 
Pennsylvania: WILLIAM S. PIERCE. 
Puerto Rico: To be appointed. 
Rhode Island: F. WILLIAM SUMMERS. 
South Carolina: MAUDE DOWTIN. 
South Dakota: MILDRED R. EYRES. 
Tennessee: MRS. ELIZABETH Z. FRYER. 
Texas: CHARLES O'HALLORAN. 

Utah: MRS. RUTH VINE TYLER. 
Vermont: HELEN DAVIS. 

Virginia: WILLIAM L. WHITESIDES. 
Washington: MRS. FLORENCE JOHNSON. 
West Virginia: To be appointed. 
Wisconsin: NOLAN NEDS. 

Wyoming: To be appointed. 


ASD National Library Week Committee 
MRS. PATRICIA ARLEDGE, Mobile, Ala., P.L., 
chairman; members to be appointed. 


AASL National Library Week Committee 


MRS. RUTH $. BENTLEY, Bush School L., Lida, 
Ky., chairman; MRS. LILLIAN BOULA; GRACE 
SHAKIN ; MRS, LAURETTA THOMPSON, 
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National Library Week 


ALTA National Library Week Committee 


JAMES LOVE, Box 277, Diboll, Tex., co- 
chairman; MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG, 10 E. Park- 
way Dr., Columbia, Mo., cochairman; MRS. RICH- 
ARD BENZIAN (1963); MRS. B. L. CORNWELL 
(1964); MRS. MARY DAUME (1964); EMERSON 
GREENAWAY (1963); CLINTON F. ISRAEL (1963); 
DR. MARK M. LINDSEY (1963); MRS. LEOLA MIL- 
LAR (1964); HARDY A. O’NEAL (1963); MARTHA 
PARKS (1963); MRS. CARL STERN (1964); MRS. 
GEORGE STRICKLAND (1964). 


ACRL National Library Week Committee 


LORENA A. GARLOCH, Univ. of Pittsburgh L., 
chairman; MRS. DOROTHY A. BRADLEY; IRENE 
CHRISTOPHER; GUSTAVE A. HARRER; ROBERT K. 
JOHNSON; GERALD B. MCCABE; ROY M. MERSKY; 
BREWSTER E. PEABODY; RAY ROWLAND; WILLIAM 
S. WALLACE. 


CSD National Library Week Committee 


HARRIET QUIMBY, Brooklyn P.L., chairman; 
MARTHA BENTLEY; HELEN MOREY. 


YASD National Library Week Committee 
Committee to be appointed. 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR LIBRARY EXHIBIT 
EXPLORATORY COMMITTEE : 


HAROLD TUCKER, Queens Borough P.L., Ja- 
maica, L.I, N.Y., chairman; JOHN ROBLING; 
RALPH R. SHAW; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; THEO- 
DORE WALLER. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT 
and ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Secs. 1 and 2. 
CAROLYN I. WHITENACK, Library and Audio- 
Visual Education, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette, 
Ind., chairman; WILLIAM CHAIT; MRS. ALMA 
JACOBS; MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH; RAYNARD COE 
SWANK. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 6(a) 
and (b). 

FRANK A. LUNDY, Univ. of Nebraska L., Lin- 
coln, chairman; PAXTON P. PRICE; PAULINE A. 
sEELY. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 2(a) 
and (b) and Secs. 4 and 5. 

KATHERINE LAICH, Los Angeles P.L. (1964), 
chairman; ELENORA ALEXANDER (1964) ; RAY FRY 
(1963) ; MAXINE LaBOUNTY (1963); RICHARD H. 
LOGSDON (1964) ; CLARA LUCIOLI (1963) ; LOWELL 
A. MARTIN (1963); EVERETT T. MOORE (1964) ; 
RICHARD J. NEUMAN (1963); HANNIS S. SMITH 
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(1964); MAURICE F. TAUBER (1964); EILEEN 
THORNTON (1963); MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG 
(1964). ALA staff liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVEN- 
SON. 


Subcommittee to Examine Section, Committee, 
and Subcommittee Structure 

HANNIS S. SMITH, State Dept. of Education, St. 
Paul, Minn., chairman; CLARA LUCIOLI; EILEEN 
THORNTON. : 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(b). 
MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, chairman; 
JAMES E. BRYAN, ALA president; EDWIN B. COL- 
BURN, member-at-large (1964); S. JANICE KEE, 
member-at-large (1965); ROBERT W. ORR, mem- 
ber-at-large (1963); FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, 
ALA president-elect; ARTHUR YABROFF, ALA 
treasurer; MRS. FLORENCE S. CRAIG (ASD); SARA 
I. FENWICK (AASL); IRVING A. VERSCHOOR 
(ASL); MRS. RAYMOND A. younc (ALTA); 
RALPH E. ELLSWORTH (ACRL); GENEVIEVE M. 
casEY (AHIL); JEAN A. MERRILL (CSD); 
RALPH BLASINGAME, JR. (LAD); ROBERT R. 
DOUGLASS (LED); HAROLD L. HAMILL (PLA); 
JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG (RSD); HELEN M. 
WELCH (RTSD); SARA L. srepERT (YASD). ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT and DONALD D. BOCK. 


Budget Subcommittee 


Composed of the ALA immediate past president, 
treasurer, and president-elect, plus three divi- 
sional representatives nominated and elected by 
the divisional members. To prepare a preliminary 
final budget after the divisions and all other 
units have presented their programs and budgets 
and after PEBCO members have questioned 
these presentations. This budget will be sub- 
ject to examination, revision, and approval by 


PEBCO. 


` Jury for World Book Encyclopedia— 


ALA Goals Award 


Five members: ALA president, president-elect, 
and immediate past president, plus two of the 
three members-at-large to be appointed for the 
duration of their terms-at-large. 

MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, immediate past 
president, chairman; JAMES E. BRYAN, ALA 
president; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, ALA presi- 
dent-elect; EDWIN B. COLBURN (1964); ROBERT 
w. ORR (1963). 


*COMMITTEE ON ALA PUBLISHING 


Pyovided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. l(c). 
CARLYLE FRAREY, School of Library Science, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1963), 
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chairman; LEE ASH (1964); WILLIAM S. BUDING- 
TON (1964); RICHARD B. SEALOCK (1963); LOUIS 
SHORES (1963). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H., CLIFT 
and MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


To prepare and report to the Association at its 
annual conference suitable resolutions. All reso- 
lutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. Serves for duration of con- 
ference only. 

JOHN F. HARVEY, School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
chairman; LORENA A. GARLOCH} KATHARINE G, 
HARRIS. ALA staff liaison, DONALD D. BOCK. 


*SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 


To accumulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial 
comments about such books for the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive reports 
of questionable sales practices affecting such 
books and to transmit substantiated facts to such 
agencies as better business bureaus and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; to publish the findings 
of these agencies in the Booklist and Subscrip- 


Committees / Joint Committees 


tion Books Bulletin when authorized for release: 
and to act throughout only as an evaluating ~ 
agency, not as an advisory group. 

MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY, Library School, 
George Peahody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. (1964), chairman; MARIAN ALLEN (1963) ; 
HELEN AZHDERIAN (1964); WILLIAM K. BEATTY 
(1963); MRS. HELEN L. BENNETT (1963); wit- 
LIAM S$. BUDINGTON (1963); MRS. HELGA H. 
EASON (1963); MRS. MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER 
(1964) ; ROGER C. GREER (1964); JAMES HEALEY 
(1964); MARY A. HENEGHAN (1964); CHARLES 
L. HIGGINS (1963); ANNE IZARD (1963); JOHANNA 
KANANEN (1963); ELLIOTT E. KANNER (1963); 
MARJORIE KARLSON (1963); ELIZABETH KING 
(1963); MILDRED LOUISE KROHN (1963); BRAD- 
LEY W. LEONARD (1964); ALBERT P. MARSHALL 
(1964) ; MRS. DOROTHY H. MEYER (1964); ELIZA- 
BETH MILLER (1963); MRS. JEAN M. MOORE 
(1963) ; IONE F. PIERRON (1964); HUGH PRITCH- 
ARD (1964); AGNES LYTTON REAGAN (1964) ; 
CHRISTINE REB (1963); PHYLLIS A. REINHARDT 
(1964); JEAN L. ROSS (1964); JEANETTA K. 
SAGERS (1964) : MRS. MARGARET SIMONDS (1963) ; 
ANNE M. SMITH (1963); MURIEL L. TOPPAN 
(1963) ; MILDRED VANNORSDALL (1963) ; WILLIAM 
B. woop (1963). ALA staff liaison, MRS. HELEN 
KENNEDY PRINCE. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 5({a): The Council on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Organ- 
ization may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

The following are joint committees of the ALA 
with other organizations. They have been created 
as a means of cooperating with organizations 
having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are 
made as recommended by the former Committee 
on Boards and Committees in its report of Oc- 
tober 1944: “That in the selection of persons to 
serve on joint committees, the president, the 
president-elect, and the Executive Board have 
the authority now possessed in connection with 
making other committee appointments.” 

(Addresses given for non-ALA members) 


*ALA AND THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL'S COMMITTEE ON READING 
DEVELOPMENT 


To plan and provide policy guidance for jgint 
activities of librarians and publishers to in- 
crease reading, to improve the status of books 


and libraries, and to provide for wider distribu- 
tion and availability of books. 

ALA—JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L., 
chairman; DAVID H. CLIFT; MRS. FLORRINELL F. 
MORTON; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; MRS. RUTH 6. 
GAGLIARDO (1963) MARY C. HATCH (1963); MRs. 
PATRICIA B. KNAPP (1963); JULIA LOSINSKI ` 
(1964) ; ROGER H. McponouGH (1964); HAROLD 
W. TUCKER (1964); CAROLYN I. WHITENACK 
(1963). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

ABPC Committee on Reading Development— 
STORER B. LUNT, W. W. Norton & Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, chairman; THEODORE WALLER, 
vice-chairman; HERBERT S. BAILEY, JR., Princeton 
Univ. Press, Princeton, N.J.; EUNICE P. BLAKE; 
EDWARD E. BOOHER, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42 St, New York 36; WILLIAM D. BOUT- 
WELL, Scholastic Book Services, 33 W. 42 St., 
New York 36; WALTER I. BRADBURY, Trade Dept., 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 E. 33 St, New 
York 16; w. D. coLE, The Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co., 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19; LESTER 
L. DONIGER, Channel Press, Inc., 400 Community 
Drive, Manhasset, N.Y.; MRS. HELEN MEYER, 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17; sess sTEIN, College & Reference Book 
Dept., Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., 
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New York 22; RUSSELL THACHER, Reading Im- 
provement Program, Book-of-the-Month Club, 
Inc., 345 Hudson St., New York 14. 


*ALA AND CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the Canadian 
_ Library Association and the ALA and to pro- 
mote activities of mutual benefit. 

JACK E. BROWN, National Research Council of 
Canada L., Sussex Drive, Ottawa, Ont., chair- 
man. 

ALA-—-JAMES E. BRYAN, ex officio; ROBERT B. 
DOWNS (1964); HOYT GALVIN (1963); DAVID A. 
JONAH (1964) ; MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, ex 
officio; RALPH A. ULVELING (1963); FREDERICK 
H. WAGMAN. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

CLA-—-The chairman; REV. EDMOND DES- 
ROCHERS, $.J.; ROBERT M. HAMILTON, ex officio; 
ALBERTA LETTS; PIERRE MATTE; JEAN THOMSON; 
RUBY WALLACE, ex officio. 

CLA staff liaison, ELIZABETH H. MORTON, CLA, 
63 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 


*ALA AND CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the two asso- 
ciations and to promote activities of mutual 
benefit. 

WILLIAM GILLARD, St. John’s Univ. L., Ja- 
maica 32, L.I, N.Y. (1963), chairman. 

ALA—-FRANCES HENNE (1965); ALICE LOUISE 
LeFEVRE (1963); RALPH A. ULVELING se) 
ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

CLA—The chairman; SISTER PETER CLAVER, 
o.P. (1964) ; REV. NICHOLAS MCNEIL, S.J. (1965). 
CLA staff liaison, M. RICHARD WILT, CLA, c/o 
Villanova Univ., Villanova, Pa. 


*ALA JOINT COMMITTEE WITH THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK COUNCIL 
To explore mutual problems concerning content, 
format, distribution, and promotion of juvenile 


books and to propose cooperative action to re- 
solve such problems. 

JEAN KARL, Atheneum Publishers, 162 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, chairman. 

ALA-—-MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER (1964); CHRIS- 
TINE GILBERT (1964); MRS. RUTH H. HAMILTON 
(1963); ANNE IZARD (1963); JANE SCOTT Mc- 
CLURE (1964); HELEN R. SATTLEY (1963); 
ETHNA M. SHEEHAN (1964); ELAINE SIMPSON 
(1963). ALA staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHEL- 
DER. 

CBC-——-MARGARET FORSTER, Alfred A. Knopf 
Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22; BERTHA 
GUNTERMAN}; LORRIE LEWIS, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16: MRS. LILLIAN 
MCCLINTOCK; MRS. LOIS MYLLER, School and 
Library Dept., World Publishing Co., 119 W. 
57th St., New York 19; MRS. JEANNE G, VESTAL, 
Dial Press, Inc., 461 Park Ave. S., New York 
16; HELEN WARD. 

CBC staff liaison, MRS. MARY Cc. CHILDS, The 
Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. 


*ALA AND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
lationships in the fields of library service and 
education, and to make recommendations to ap- 
propriate committees in the two associations. 

RALPH BLASINGAME, JR., Pennsylvania State 
L., Harrisburg (1964), chairman. 

ALA—The chairman; NANCY JANE DAY 
(1965); MARGARET MONROE (1966); STUART C. 
SHERMAN (1967); EILEEN THORNTON (1963). 
ALA staff liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON. 

NEA-—-ANNE HAUGAARD (1963); EARL HAW- 
Kins (1964); PAUL Kaus (1966); ANITA RUF- 
FING (1967); MRS. BYRD SAWYER (1965). 

NEA headquarters consultant, TOM McLERNON, 
Division of Adult Education Service, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Federation of Labor—Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations—-American Library As- 
sociation (ASD) Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups. 
To discover ways of encouraging libraries to 
develop specialized library services which will be 
useful to labor groups. Chairman, MRS. ROBERTA 
MCBRIDE, Detroit P.L. (1964); secretary, MRS. 
MARY BACKER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
(1963). 

ALA—MRS. GRETCHEN G. CONDUITTE, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., P.L. (1963); MRS IRENE DITZEL, To- 
ledo P.L. (1965); BERNARD F. DOWNEY, Institute 
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of Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. (1965); MRS. JEAN 
HOPPER, Philadelphia Free L. (1964); BERNARD 
SCHWAB, Madison, Wis., Free P.L. (1963); 
SAMUEL L. SIMON, Brooklyn P.L. (1964) ; another 
to be appointed. 

AFL-CIO—WILLIAM ABEOTT, United Rubber 
Workers, Akron; SCOTT coLE, Education and Re- 
search Director, Kentucky AFL-CIO, 312 Ar- 
mory PI., Louisville 2; THOMAS COSGROVE, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees, 815 Mt. Vernon P1, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; FRANCIS a. HENSON, International 
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Assn. of Machinists, 1336 Natl. City Bank, Cleve- 
land; MIKE KERWIN, UAW Education Dept., 8000 
E.J r Detroit 14; IRWIN KLASS, Federation 
News, 666 N. Lake Shore. Chicago; CARL MEGEL, 
American Federation of Teachers, 716 N. Rush, 
Chicago 11; JULIUS ROTHMAN, AFL-CIO, 9 East 
40th, New York 16; Jonn A. sessions, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Publication—Library Service to Labor, sent 
twice a year to ASD members and selected labor 
officials; edited by BERNARD DOWNEY. 


American Association of Colleges (AAC)— 
ACRL Joint Committee to Consider the Prob- 
lems of College Libraries. 


ACRL members: Jor w. KRAUS, Kansas State 
Univ. L., Manhattan; WARREN B. KUHN, Prince- 
ton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; ROBERT L. TAL- 
MADGE, Howard Tilton Memorial L., Tulane 
Univ., New Orleans; JOSEPH H. REASON, ex officio. 


AAC members: HARVIE BRANSCOMB, Vander- 
bilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn.; FREDERIC K. MILLER, 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa.; HENRY 
KING STANFORD, Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham. 


Association of Research  Libraries——-ACRL 
Metcalf Project Advisory Committee. 


Chairman, KEYES METCALF, 68 Fairmont St., 
Belmont, Mass.; CURTIS BRADFORD, Grinnel] Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa; VERNER W. CLAPP, Council 
on Library Resources, Washington, D.C.; RALPH 
E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colorado L., Boulder; 
RICHARD B. HARWELL, Bowdoin College L., Bruns- 
wick, Me.; WILLIAM H. JESSE, Univ. of Tennessee 
L., Knoxville; STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY, Cornell 
Univ, L., Ithaca, N.Y.; COL. FRANK B. ROGERS, 
National Library of Medicine, Washington, 
D.C.; EILEEN THORNTON, Oberlin College L., 
Oberlin, Ohio; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. of 
Michigan L., Ann Arbor; EDWIN E. WILLIAMS, 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 


American Association of Law Libraries~Ameri- 
can Library Association (RSD-RTSD)-Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries Joint Committee on 
Government Publications. 


To consider problems of publishing research 
reports and of storing materials for distribution 
after the war, of acquiring public documents 
and expediting their acquisition, and related 
matters, 


Chairman, RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State 
Univ. L., East Lansing; AALL, VINCENT E. FIOR- 
DALISI, Rutgers Univ. Law L., 53 Washington St., 
Newark 2, N.J.; ALA, THOMAS $. SHAW, Louisi- 


Division Joint Committees 


ana State Uniy. Library School, Baton Rouge; 
ARL, MR. CHAPIN. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and Children’s Services Division Special Com- 
mittee on Revision of “Lets Read Together.” 

Chairman, MARTHA DRIVER, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, P.L. (CSD); MRS. HELEN BARLOW (CSD); 
MRS. ELIZABETH MARGULIS (NCPT); FRANCES 
SULLIVAN (NCPT); mrs. CORA BARRON (NCPT) ; 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER (CSD). 


=f 


3-0 AGNETIZED SCALE MODELS 
With Planomatic scale models your easily de- 
veloped plans become dramatic tools for convey- 
ing ideas to others. For more information write 


M & M Industries Box 9i South Milwaukee, Wis. 








MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE Co. 
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Founded in 1885, Moorhead State 
College has made the transition from 
State Normal School to State 
Teachers College to its present status 
as an accredited state-supported col- 
lege of liberal arts. A focal point of 
the campus is the Livingston Lord 
Library, completed in 1960 in memory 
of the first president of the institution. 
The library, operated on an open shelf 
basis, utilizes Globe-Wernicke free- 
standing bookstacks for maximum 
flexibility. Weld Hall, at right, is one 
of the older classroom buildings—and 
uses the arch motif incorporated in 
the base of the Livingston Lord 
Library building. If you are consider- 
ing a new library or modernizing an 
existing one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s 
Library Planning Service. Write 
Department Q-11. 
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HERE IS 
FREE HELP 


— for you 
—for students _ 
from 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





TWO WELL-KNOWN authorities in their fields, Sister Mary 
Dorothea, S.S.N.D., Librarian of the University of Dallas, 
Dallas, Texas, and Mary R. Eakin, Librarian of the Youth 
Collection, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
. give you the benefit of long experience in their articles on BOOK. 
and BOOK REVIEWING respectively. 


An unabridged reprint of both of these articles, 
just as they appear in the pages of the American 
Educator Encyclopedia, 1s available upon request 
for your personal or classroom use. 


AUTHORITATIVE CONTRIBUTORS, including 82 Nobel Prize 
Winners, are among the reasons discriminating educators ap- 
prove the American Educator Encyclopedia. We invite your 
critical examination of the second 1962 edition —the best buy 
for your library and. budget. 


Tested and Produced by 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 





Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
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There’s more than books 
in Peninsula Public Library 


There’s a carefully-planned, well-engineered 
shelving installation in this Lawrence, Lh, 
library. An installation that’s beautiful, func- 
tional, durable. An installation in which the 
community of Lawrence justifiably takes pride. 

We're also proud of this library; proud that 
DeLuxe handled complete installation of book 
stacks and reading-room shelving; proud of the 
bracket-type steel shelving that was specially 
adapted for Peninsula’s particular needs. The 
back-to-back arrangement of book stacks was en- 
hanced with colorful, chrome-trimmed end pan- 
els. Magazine sheives accommodate wall con- 
tours. Air vents at foot of shelves and varying 
shelf-heights were custom-designed by DeLuxe. 
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What DeLuxe did for Peninsula Public Li- 
brary, DeLuxe can do for your library. 

The DeLuxe line is a complete line. It fulfills 
all library shelving needs. There are bracket- 
type book stacks for single- or multi-tier appli- 
cations, and 10 different standard-type shelving 
modeis. There are card-holders, newspaper 


‘racks, and magazine shelves: al] can be assem- 


bled into our standard shelving. 

Can we help you plan and organize your 
library? Theres no additional charge. It’s all 
part of the DeLuxe service for libraries. So is 
the DeLuxe “Portfolio of Library Ideas.” SEND 
FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “PORTFOLIO OF 
LIBRARY IDEAS.” 
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" Photographed ot the Adler Planetarinm and Astronomical Museum, 


For Positive Enrichment... 


Our Wonderful World WAS DEVELOPED TO STIMULATE GREATER 
UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION OF THE WORLD AROUND US; NOT 
MERELY -TO IMPART DISASSOCIATED FACTS 


Our Wonderful World is unique in that it contains a col- 
lection of the ultimate in enrichment material expertly 
selected by a highly qualified staff of editors. 

One reason Our Wonderful World stimulates greater 
understanding and appreciation is that it actually 
teaches some of the basic techniques of research. The 
student learns to go from the index to two, three, even 
five or more volumes to get the information he wants. 
He has then compiled all of his own material, not just 
a few meaningless, copied paragraphs. 


Our Wonderful World is now considered by many of | 


the nation’s leading educators as the outstanding tool 
for today’s concepts of teaching and learning. 


Our Wonderful World 


HERBERT S. ZIM, editor-in-chief 


Published by Spencer International Press Incorporated 


Find out for yourself why this “different” 18-volume 
educational vehicle surpasses other reference books for 
both classroom and library use. 


Write to: 


Forrest K. Smith, director 

School and Library Division 
Spencer International Press Incorporated 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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office copying 
-~ machine! 





BORROW OURS. The Xerox 914 Copier costs you nothing; all you pay for are copies ($95 a month 

for the first 2,000 copies). You'll be paying about 5¢ a copy—certainly no more and probably less 

than you pay now. And here’s what you'll get: 1. Copies on ordinary paper. Copies that last as long 

as the paper lasts. 2. Fast copies. Seven copies a-minute, automatically, by turning a knob and 

pushing a button. 3. Clear, precise copies. Anything you can see (colors, too), the 914 will copy in. 
black and white. 4. No adjustments. No wet chemicals to add. The 914 is a dry machine. Bone dry. 
5. Copies you can use. Every copy is a perfect copy. {In your present calculations, are you adding 

the cost of copies that wind up in your wastepaper basket?) , 

Call your Xerox representative. Come in and see the 914 Copier perform. Xerox offices are in princi» 
pal U.S.and Canadian cities. (If our arithmetic doesn’t convince you, the copies will.) XEROX 


CORPIJRATIOM 








XEROX CORPORATION, 625 LYELL AVE., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ł 
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TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 





Each of the thirteen divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c), of the Bylaws: 
“Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of librar- 
ies, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librarians 
is interested in the general improvement and 
extension of library services for children and 
young people. AASL has specific responsibility 
for— 


l. Planning of programs of study and service for the 
improvement and extension of library services in 
elementary and secondary schools as a means of 
strengthening the educational program. 

2. Evaluation, selection, and interpretation of books 
and nonbook materials as they are used in the con- 
text of the school program. 

3. Stimulation of continuous study and research to 
improve standards and procedures in the school 
library field and to establish criteria of evaluation. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within the 
American Library Association in areas of mutual 
concern. 

5. Representation and interpretation of the need for 
and function of school libraries to other educa- 
tional and lay groups. 

6. Stimulation of professional growth, improvement of 
the status of school librarians, and encouragement 
of participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-activity divisions. 

7. Conduct of activities and projects for improvement 
and extension of service in the school library when 
such projects are beyond the scope of type-of-activ- 
ity divisions, after specific approval by the ALA 
Council. 


The American Association of School Librari- 
ans became a division of ALA on January 1, 
1951, and a department of NEA in June 1960. 

Officers——President, CORA PAUL BOMAR, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.; 
vice-president and president-elect, JEAN LOWRIE, 
Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo; second 
vice-president, M. BERNICE WIESE, Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools; treasurer, RAY G. ERBES, Reavis 
High School, Oak Lawn, Hl; recording secre- 
tary, JANE STREBEL, Board of Education, Min- 
neapolis; executive secretary, DOROTHY A. Mc- 
cinniss, ALA headquarters. ° 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: past 


all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


president, SARA I. FENWICK; regional directors: 
Region I, MARYLYN DAVIS; Region II, OLIVIA 
way; Region IlI, MRS. BETTY LUNNON; Region 
IV, DONALD N. BENTZ; Region V, MARILYN MIL- 
LER; Region VI, MARY L. WOODWORTH; Region 
VII, MRS. FERN PRIOR; Region VIII, mrs. MIL- 
DRED FRARY; ALA Councilors (nonvoting) : MRS. 
LILLIAN BATCHELOR; JESSIE E. BOYD; MARY V. 
GAVER; SARA JAFFARIAN; ALICE LOHRER; MAR- 
GARET RUTHERFORD; chairman of Supervisors 
Section: EVELYN PETERS, Board of Education, 
New Orleans; School Libraries editor, JOHN 
ROWELL, ex officio. 

Publications—The division publishes a quar- 
terly journal, School Libraries, edited by JOHN 
ROWELL, Michigan State L., Lansing. It is sent 
free to all members and is not available by sub- 
scription. 


COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee—Chairman, NAN MONT- 
GOMERIE, Community High School L., Wheaton, 
Ill; LOUISE ANTHONY; RUBY BROWN; JEAN E. 
NELSON; MARY A. SPELBRING. 

Awards and Scholarships Committee—Chair- 
man, JANE STREBEL, Board of Education, Min- 
neapolis; JOAN ENGLUND; MRS. JANET GAUTHIER; 
CAROLINE HOLMES; ALICE JOHNSON (ex officio) ; 
SARA JAFFARIAN; LOUISE MEREDITH (ex officio). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RHETA CLARK, 
State Dept. of Education, Hartford, Conn.; MRS. 
HELEN BENNETT; MRS. MIRIAM SNOW MATHES; 
MRS. CARRIE ROBINSON; FREDDY SCHADER; HELEN 
STUB, 

Conference Program Committee—To plan both 
the 1963 ALA and NEA programs. Chairman, 
JEAN LOWRIE, Dept. of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo; LEILA DOYLE; MAR- 
GARET ROBINSON; M. BERNICE WIESE. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. MER- 
CEDES GRAHAM, Wallace School, Gary, Ind.; Joun 
BRADBURY; RUTH KINNEY. 

Elementary School Libraries Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. IRENE DAVIS, Elem. Materials 
Center, 1403 Columbus, Houston 19; MRS. CHAR- 
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LOTTE DAVIS; ELIZABETH HODGES; DONNA SECRIST; 
ETHEL TELBAN; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. i 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards Committee—To act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to Encyclopaedia Britannica in the selec- 
tion of two school systems to be awarded $2500 
each for improvement in their elementary school 
library programs. Chairman, LOUISE MEREDITH, 
State Dept. of Education, Nashville, Tenn.; 
ESTHER BURRIN; GLADYS LEES; EILEEN NOONAN; 
ELIZABETH WILLIAMS. 

` Exhibits Committee—Chairman, NELLA BAILEY, 
State Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky.; 
HAZELLE ANDERSON; ANTOINETTE ASHENBRUCKER;} 
‘PAMELA BEICH. 

Grolier-Americana Scholarship Awards Com- 
mittee (AASL-appointed)—-See entry under ALA 
Awards Committee. 

Improvement and Extension of School Library 
Services Committee—Chairman, ALICE LOHRER, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Ilinois, Urbana; GERTRUDE COWARD; JOHN 
CRAWFORD; LOLA ERICKSON; NELL R. MANUEL; 
LOUISE MEREDITH; ADELAIDE VON ALVEN. 

Instructional Materials Committee—Chair- 
man, JEAN CRABTREE, Senior High School L., 
Garden City, N.Y.; RICHARD DARLING; VIOLA 
FITCH; LEONARD L. JOHNSON; RUBY MARTZ; 
MRS. MARGARET SPENGLER. 

International Relations Committee (AASL- 
appointed )—See entry under ALA International 
Relations Committee. 

Legislation Committee ad hoc (AASL-ap- 
pointed)—-See entry under ALA Legislation 
Committee. 

NEA Advisory Committee ad hoc—To ad- 
vise concerning the NEA headquarters office 
and activities with NEA departments. Chairman, 
ELEANOR AHLERS, State Dept. of Education, 
Olympia, Wash.; MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR; DORA 
HAY; ELIZABETH HODGES; EVELYN THORNTON; 
M. BERNICE WIESE, ex officio. 

National Library Week Committee (AASL- 
appointed)—See entry under ALA National Li- 
brary Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. MARY 
FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON, 504 Mayflower 
Drive, Greensboro, N.C.; MRS. HELEN BENNETT; 
MARY K. EAKIN; MRS, MARGARET GRAZIER; ELIZA- 
BETH WILLIAMS. 

Professional Relations Commiitee—To seek 
opportunities for AASL and non-ALA profes- 
sional organizations responsible for the educa- 
tion and welfare of youth to identify common 
interests, areas of work, and problems; to inter- 
pret the objectives and program of school li- 
braries and of AASL to such groups and to de- 
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velop ways of working together; to keep in- 
formed of progress of all units within AASL 
making contacts with other professional groups 
in order to insure a unified program of presen- 
tation. Chairman, LOUISE ANTHONY, Board of 
Education, Alton, Ill.; HELEN OESCHGER; SARAH 
TOBOLOWSKY; and local chairmen for national 
professional Conferences: : MRS. LILLIAN BATCH- 
ELOR; MRS, HELEN BENNETT; CAROLYN CRAW- 
FORD; MRS. MILDRED FRARY; MRS. DOROTHY 
HEALD; AGNES KRARUP; MRS. BETTY LUNNOW; 
GERTRUDE MAY; MARILYN MILLER; JOHN PARK; 
HELEN SATTLEY; EDWARD SCHOFIELD; SISTER JANE 
MARIE; EVELYN THORNTON; ROBERTA YOUNG. 
Professional Status and Growth Committee— 
To conduct or direct through special subcom- 
mittees programs to stimulate professional 
growth; to improve the status of school librar- 
ians; and. to encourage active participation of 
the members of AASL in many type-of-activity 
divisions of ALA. Chairman, MRS. HELEN BEN- 
NETT, High School L., Harrison, N.Y.; SARAH 
JONES; MRS. RACHAEL DeANGELG; MARY EAKIN; 
LORRAINE TOLMAN. 
Program Evaluation and Budget Commitiee— 
Chairman, SARA FENWICK, Graduate Library 
School, Univ. of Chicago; CORA PAUL BOMAR; 
RAY ERBES; JEAN LOWRIE; M. BERNICE WIESE. _ 
Publications Committee—To suggest to the 


ALA Editorial Committee publications needed 


in the field of school librarianship with possible 
authors; to encourage and assist capable con- 
tributors in placing articles on school libraries in 
appropriate magazines. Chairman, MRS. FLORENCE 
SIMMONS, Public Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER; MRS. MARY FRANCES 
KENNON JOHNSON; MARGARET ROBINSON; JOHN 
ROWELL, ex officio. 

“School Libraries” Editorial Committee— 
Chairman, JOHN ROWELL, Michigan State L., 
Lansing; WILMA BENNETT; MRS. LENA CORNISH; 
MARY V.iGAVER; MARGARET KALP; MRS. LEE 
JAMESON; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 

School Library Development Project Advisory 
Committee ad hoc—To explore ways of secur- 
ing financial aid to carry on the work which 
School Library Development Project began. 
Chairman, MARY V. GAVER, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.J.; ELEANOR AHLERS; CORA PAUL BOMAR; 
LEILA DOYLE; RUTH ERSTED; SARA FENWICK; 
FRANCES HENNE; MRS. MARY FRANCES KENNON 
JOHNSON; MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE; MILDRED 
NICKEL; ELIZABETH WILLIAMS. 

S econdary School Libraries Committee—Chair- 
mar MRS. MARGARET GRAZIER, Groves High 
School L., Birmingham, Mich.: MRS. LILLIAN 
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BATCHELOR; MRS. LOIS BLAU; FRANCES HATFIELD: 
MRS. LEE JAMESON. 

Standards Committee—To conduct, or to di- 
rect through special subcommittees, a continu- 
ous study for maintenance, implementation, and 
support of standards for school libraries; to 


work with regional accrediting associations in- 


revision of standards for school libraries to meet 
changing objectives of education. Chairman, 
MILDRED NICKEL, 210 W. Shiawassee, Lansing 33, 
Mich.; ELENORA ALEXANDER; JANICE BYINGTON; 
MRS. MILDRED FRARY; GLADYS LEES; MRS. ALICE 
BROOKS MCGUIRE; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN; MAR- 
GARET NICHOLSEN; HELEN OESCHGER; OLIVIA 
WAY. 

State Assembly Planning Committee—To en- 
courage group participation at the local level in 
the activities which fall within the field of re- 
sponsibility of the division; to advise afhliated 
state and regional organizations on activities of 
AASL; and to plan meetings of the State As- 
sembly. Chairman, CHARLOTTE core, 17170 On- 
tario St., Detroit 24; MRS. VIVIAN ANDREWS; 
DORIS COLE; MRS. VIRGINIA DOOLEY; MILDRED 
KROHN; MRS. GLADYS MONGER; EVELYN PETERS; 
THELMA REID; EVELYN THORNTON. 

Student Assistants Committee—To study and 
encourage the use of students as library assistants 
in schools; to secure the cooperation of all state 
library associations in improving the status and 
services of student assistants and to offer these 
cooperating associations assistance in develop- 
ing and improving programs of service for stu- 
dent assistants: to inform student assistants of 
the possibilities in librarianship. Chairman, 
EMILY ROYCE, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, N.C.; MRS. SARA MACK; MRS. MARY MESS- 
NER; ESTELLE REED; MRS. ROSE VINCENT. 


SECTIONS 
Supervisors Section 


Officers—Chaigman, EVELYN PETERS, Board of Edu- 
cation, New Orleans: secretary-treasurer, LOUISE 
ANTHONY, Board of Education, Alton, Il. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Libraries is 

-responsible for the functions of the ALA per- 

taining to all library services performed on a 

provincial, state, or territorial level, including 

the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. ASL has 

specific responsibility for— 

1. Planning of studies of provincial, state, or terri- 
torial libraries as institutions. 

2. Establishment and evaluation of standards fog this 
type of library. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within the ALA 


that have a bearing on this type of library. 

4. Representation and interpretation of the role, func- 
tions, and services of provincial, state, and terri- 
torial libraries within and outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in this type of library and stimulation of 
their participation in appropriate type-of-activity 
divisions, 

6. Conduct of activities for the improvement and ex- 
tension of provincial, state, and territorial libraries 
when such projects are beyond the scope of type- 
of-activity divisions, after specific approval by the 
ALA Council. 

7. The selection and evaluation of materials related 
to the library functions of the provinces, states, and 
territories, including authority to cooperate with 
other national organizations whose interests parallel 
those of the division in the selection and evaluation 
of materials. 


The American Association of State Libraries 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 

Officers—President, HELEN A. RIDGWAY, Bureau 
of Library Services, Connecticut State Dept. of 
Education, Hartford; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, ELOISE Q. EBERT, Oregon State L., 
Salem; secretary, HELEN M., MILLER, Idaho State 
L., Boise; member-at-large, ERNEST E. DOER- 
SCHUK, JR., Library Development Div., Pennsylva- 
nia State L., Harrisburg; Councilor, MRS. RUTH 
LONGWORTH, Montana State L. Commission, 
Missoula (1966); past president, IRVING A. 
VERSCHOOR, Dept. of Librarianship, State Univ. 
College of Education, Albany, N.Y.; ex officio, 
JOHN LORENZ, Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; JENNINGS 
woop, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
executive secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA 
headquarters. 

Publications—Activities and projects of the di- 
vision are reported in the State Libraries depart- 
ment of the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, ZELIA J. 
FRENCH, Kansas State Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission, Topeka; ESTHER MAE HENKE: ROY M. 
MERSKY; MRS. CYNTHIA J. WILLETT. 

Chicago Conference Program Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. ELIZABETH HUGHEY, North 
Carolina State L., Raleigh. 

Elections Commiitee-—-To be appointed. 

Library Services Act Revision Committee— 
See entry under ALA Legislation Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, WALTER 
T. BRAHM, Ohio State L., Columbus; MRS. ELIZ- 
ABETH PARKS BEAMGUARD; S. JANICE KEE. 

Planning Committee—Chairman, $S. JANICE 
KEE, Wisconsin State L. Commission, Madison 
(1965); VIRGINIA DREWRY (1963); JOHN c. 
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FRANTZ (1965); LAWRENCE V. MoTT (1963); 
WILLIAM ROEDDE (1963); MARIE T. SULLIVAN 
(1963). 

Survey and Standards Committee—To advise 
staff for Survey of Library Functions of the 
States, and develop quantitative and qualitative 
standards; includes representatives from related 
organizations. Chairman, MRS. PHYLLIS L 
DALTON, California State L., Sacramento; AL- 
BERT B. COREY (American Association for State 
and Local History); HENRY DRENNAN; CHAR- 
LOTTE C. DUNNEBACKE {American Association 
of Law Libraries); ELOISE Q. EBERT; H. G. JONES 
(American Society of Archivists); JOHN G. 
LORENZ; MRS. MILDRED P. MCKAY; LUCILE NIX; 
MARTHA PARKS; MARYAN E. REYNOLDS; HELEN A. 
RIDGWAY; HANNIS $. SMITH; M. G. TOEPEL (Na- 
tional Legislative Conference) ; HERBERT WILTSEE 
(Council of State Governments). Staff, PHILLIP 
MONYPENNY, director; MARY EDNA ANDERS; 
LEON CARNOVSKY; ED. A. WIGHT. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents the libraries of higher educa- 
tion (of those institutions supporting formal ed- 
ucation above the secondary school level), in- 
dependent research libraries, and specialized li- 
braries. ACRL has specific responsibility for— 


l. The identification and evaluation of book and non- 
book materials useful in college, university, and 
research libraries; the identification of principles 
and establishment of criteria involved in their 
selection and use; the stimulation of the production 
of such materials; and the responsibility for ac- 
tivities related to the bibliography, compilation, 
publication, study, and review of professional lit- 
erature in its area of responsibility. 

2. Planning of programs of study and service for col- 
lege and university, research, and specialized li- 
braries. 

3. Establishment and evaluation of standards in ap- 
propriate fields. 

4, Synthesis of the activities of all units within ALA 
as they relate to college and university, research, 
and specialized libraries. 

5. Representation and interpretation of college and 
university, research, and specialized libraries in 
contacts within and outside the profession through 
appropriate publications and other activities. 

6. Stimulation of the development of librarians and 
librarianship in college and university, research, 
and specialized libraries and stimulation of the 
participation of its members and in appropriate 
type-of-activity divisions. 

7. Conduct of activities and projects for the improve- 
ment and extension of service in college and uni- 
versity, research, and specialized libraries when 
such activities and projects are beyond the scope 
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of type-of-activity divisions, after specific approval 
by the ALA Council. 


_ACRL became an ALA division in 1938. 

Officers—President, KATHARINE M. STOKES, 
Western Michigan Univ. L., Kalamazoo; vice- 
president and president-elect, NEAL R. HARLOW, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N.J.; past president, 
RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colorado L. 
Boulder; executive secretary, JOSEPH H. REASON, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board. of Directors—The officers plus: Direc- 
tors-at-large—FLORA B. LUDINGTON, Mount Hol- 
yoke College L., South Hadley, Mass. (1964); 
LUCILE M. MORSCH, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1964); JACK E. BROWN, National 
Research Council L., Ottawa, Ont. (1965); 
ANDREW J. EATON, Washington Univ. L., St. 
Louis. Directors on ALA Council—Jj. RICHARD 
BLANCHARD, Univ. of California L., Davis 
(1963) ; HELEN M. Brown, Wellesley College L., 
Wellesley, Mass. (1963); RALPH H. HOPP, Univ. 
of Minnesota L., Minneapolis (1963); James 
HUMPHRY, II, Metropolitan Museum of Art L., 
New York (1963); DOROTHY M. DRAKE, Scripps 
College L., Claremont, Calif. (1964); RUSSELL 
SHANK, Univ. of California L., Berkeley (1965) ; 
MRS. MARGARET K. SPANGLER, Pennsylvania State 
Univ., University Park (1965); ROBERT L. TAL- 
MADGE, Howard-Tilton Memorial L., Tulane 
Univ., New Orleans (1966). Chairmen, vice- 
chairmen, and past chairmen of sections are vot- 
ing members of the Board of Directors. 

Publications—College and Research Libraries 
is published bimonthly, January~November. It is 
sent to all ACRL members. Subscriptions to 
nonmembers, $5.00 per year; single copies, 
$1.25. Payment for subscriptions should be ad- 
dressed to ALA. Editor, RICHARD B. HARWELL, 
Bowdoin College L., Brunswick, Me.; editorial 
board: PETER DEMERY; DAVID KASER; W. PORTER 
KELLAM; FLORA B. LUDINGTON? ELI OBOLER;' 
BENJAMIN RICHARDS; MAURICE F. TAUBER. 

Numbers of the ACRL Monographs Series are 
available on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Editor, WILLIAM V. JACKSON, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana; editorial board: DONALD CONEY; LESLIE 
W. DUNLAP; EILEEN THORNTON; STANLEY L. WEST. 
Orders for this series should be addressed to the 
Publishing Department, ALA headquarters. 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series, 
which began in 1953, are available on a stand- 
ing-order or single-order basis. Editor, MRS. MAR- 
GARET K. TOTH, Univ. of Rochester Press, 
Roclfester, N.Y.; editorial board: E. HEYSE DUM- 
MER, managing editor; FELIX REICHMANN; E. J. 
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HUMESTON, JR. Orders should be addressed to 
Micropublication Service, Univ. of Rochester 


Press, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


COMMITTEES 


Committee on Appointments (1962) and Nomi- 
nations (1963 )—Chairman, DALE M. BENTZ, State 
Univ. of Jowa L., Iowa City; JAMES HOLLY; 
ALTON JUHLIN; A. P. MARSHALL; LUELLA R. 
POLLOCK; EUGENE P. WATSON; WAYNE YENAWINE; 
RICHARD E. CHAPIN, ex officio. 

Committee on Appointments (1963) and Nomi- 
nations (1964)—Chairman, ANDREW J. EATON, 
Washington Univ. L., St. Louis; H. VAIL DEALE; 
NELLIE M. HOMES; PATRICIA B. KNAPP; RUSSELL 
SHANK; FRITZ VEIT; JOHN M. DAWSON; DALE M. 
BENTZ, ex officio. 


Budget Committee—Chairman, RALPH E. ELLS-. 


WORTH, Univ. of Colorado L., Boulder; NEAL 
HARLOW; KATHARINE M. STOKES; JOSEPH H. 
REASON, all ex officio. 

Committee on Chicago Conference Program— 
ACRL member, FRITZ verr, Chicago Teachers 
College and Wilson Junior College L. 

Advisory Committee on Cooperation with Ed- 
ucational and Professional Organizations—Chair- 
man, STANLEY L. WEST, Univ. of Florida L., 
Gainesville; LESLIE W. DUNLAP; REV. CLYDE E. 
EDDY; LORENA A. GARLOCH; EDWARD M. HEILIGER; 
JOHN P. McDONALD; HELEN L. SEARS. 

Advisory Committee to the President on Fed- 
eral Legislation (ACRL-appointed)—-See entry 
under ALA Legislation Committee. 

Committee on Grants-——-Chairman, RICHARD W. 
MORIN, Dartmouth College L., Hanover, N.H.; 
HELEN M. BROWN; WEN-CHAO CHEN; MARK M. 
GORMLEY; RICHARD B. HARWELL; DAVID KASER; 
HUMPHREY G. BOUSFIELD, consultant; KATHARINE 
M. STOKES, ex officio. Remington Rand Equip- 
ment Grant Subcommittee—Chairman, JAMES F. 
HOLLY, Weyerhaeuser L., Macalester College, 
St. Paul; SISTER ADRIENNE} BERNARD RICHARDSON. 

Committee oh Liaison with Accrediting Agen- 
cies—Chairman, WILLIAM H. CARLSON, State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, Corvallis, Ore.; JAMES 
JONES; HAROLD LANCOUR; EILEEN THORNTON; 
DAVID C. WEBER. 

Committee on Library Services—Chairman, 
GEORGE S. BONN, Science and Technology Div., 
New York P.L.; ARTHUR HAMLIN; MRS. FRANCES 
N. CHENEY; LAURENCE J. KIPP; TYRUS C. HARM- 
SON. 

Committee on Library Surveys—Chairman, 
MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York; MORRIS A. GELFAND; 
MARK M. GORMLEY; MARION A. MILCZEWSKI; 
ROBERT L. TALMADGE. . 

Committee on National Library Week (ACRL- 


appointed}——See entry under ALA National Li- 
brary Week Committee. 

Planning and Action Committee—Chairman, 
NEAL R. HARLOW, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J.; 
JACK E. BROWN; GUSTAVE A. HARRER; JAMES 
HUMPHRY, Ill; JOSEPH H. REASON, ex officio. 

Publications Committee-—-Chairman, WILLIAM 
B. READY, Marquette Univ, L., Milwaukee; BRUCE 
M. BROWN; FLOYD M. CAMMACK; MARK M. 
GORMLEY; ROY L. KIDMAN; HENRY C. KOCH; 
KEYES D. METCALF; EVERETT T. MOORE; CARL 
SACHTLEBEN; EUGENE P. WATSON. 

Committee on Standards—-Chairman, FELIX E. 
HIRSCH, Trenton State College L., Trenton, N.J.; 
FRANCIS P. ALLEN; DALE L. BARKER; WALFRED 
ERICKSON; MRS. HELEN EVERETT; WARREN B. 
KUHN; ELLEN LORD; ELLSWORTH G. MASON; 
ROBERT W. ORAM; JAMES WALLACE. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Association of Colleges and ACRL 
Joint Committee to Consider the Problems of 
College Libraries—See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. 

AASL-ACRL-LED-DAVI Joint Committee— 
See entry under ALA Audio-Visual Committee. 

Association of Research Libraries and ACRL 
Metcalf Project Advisory Committee—See entry 
under Division Joint Committees. 


SECTIONS 
College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, CHARLES M. ADAMS, Woman’s 
College L., Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro; vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, ELI M. OBOLER, Idaho 
State College L., Pocatello; past chairman, ESTHER M. 
HILE, Univ. of Redlands L., Redlands, Calif.; secre- 
tary, HELEN BLISS, Eastern Oregon College L., La 
Grande. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, VIRGINIA CLARK, Kenyon Col- 
lege L., Gambier, Ohio; vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, NORMAN E. TANIS, Henry Ford Community Col- 
lege L., Dearborn, Mich.; past chairman, JAMES O. 
WALLACE, San Antonio College L., San Antonio; sec- 
retary, PHYLLIS L. BROWN, Laredo Jr. College L., La- 
redo, Tex. 


Rare Books Section 


Officers—Chairman, H. RICHARD ARCHER, Williams 
College L., Williamstown, Mass.; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, EDWIN WOLF, 11, Library Company of 
Philadelphia; past chairman, MRS. FRANCES J. BREWER, 
Detroit P.L.; secretary, THOMAS M. SIMKINS, JR., Duke 
Univ. L., Durham, N.C. 


Subject Specialists Section 


Officers—Chairman, JAY K. LUCKER, Princeton Univ. 
L.; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, WRAYTON E. 
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GARDNER, St. Louis Univ. L.; past chairman, IRENE 
ZIMMERMAN, Univ. of Florida L., Gainesville; sec- 
retary, LOUISE J. MARKEL, Institute of Nuclear Studies 
L., Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Agriculture and Biological Sciences Sub- 
section 


Officers—Chairman, WILLIAM PAYNE, National Agri- 
cultural L., Washington, D.C.; secretary, ANN E. 
KIRKER, Purdue Univ. L., Lafayette, Ind. 


Art Subsection 


Officers—-Chairman, RUTH E. SCHONEMAN, Ryerson 
and Burnham L., Art Institute of Chicago; vice-chair- 
man and chairman-elect, STANLEY T. LEWIS, Klapper 
L., Queens College, Flushing, N.Y.; secretary, MRS. 
MIRIAM L. LESLEY, Free L. of Philadelphia. 


Law and Political Science Subsection 


Officers—ROBERT C. MILLER, Marquette Univ. L., 
Milwaukee. 


Teacher Education Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, FELIX E. HIRSCH, Trenton State 
College L., Trenton, N.J.; acting secretary, RETA KING, 
Nebraska State Teachers College L., Chadron; past 
chairman, HELEN WAHOSKI, Wisconsin State College 
L., Oshkosh. 


University Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, DAVID KASER, Joint Univ. Li- 
braries, Nashville, Tenn.; vice-chairman and chair- 
man-elect, DALE BENTZ, State Univ. of Iowa L., Iowa 
City; past chairman, JOHN H. OTTEMILLER, Yale 
Univ. L., New Haven, Conn.; secretary, NATALIE 
N. NICHOLSON, Hayden Memorial L., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL 
AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries represents libraries which serve patients, 
medical, nursing, and other professional staffs in 
hospitals, and inmates or residents and profes- 
sional staffs in institutions. These libraries are 
an integral part of the care programs provided 
by hospitals and institutions. AHIL has specific 
responsibility for— 


1. The selection and use of all types of library ma- 
terials pertinent to the readers served and to the 
staffs serving them, and for activities related to the 
bibliography, compilation, publication, study, and 
review of professional literature in its area of re- 
sponsibility. 

2. Planning of programs of study and service for im- 
proving hospital and institution libraries. | 

3. Establishment, promotion, and evaluation of stand- 
ards for these libraries. 

4, Synthesis of the activities of units within ALA that 
have a bearing on hospital and institution libraries. 
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5. Representation and interpretation of hospital librar- 
ies to medical and allied professional agencies, and 
institution libraries to professional groups con- 
nected with prisons, state training schools, and 
other institutions, 

6. Stimulation of the professional growth of hospital 
and institution librarians and their participation in 
appropriate type-of-activity divisions. 

7. The conduct of activities and projects for improve- 
ment and extension of service in hospital and insti- 
tution libraries when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the ALA Council. 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, constituted in June 1956, includes the 
former Division of Hospital Libraries and the 
Institution Libraries Committee. 

Officers—President, MILDRED MCWHORTER, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital L., Dublin, Ga.; 
vice-president and president-elect, MRS. VERA S. 
FLANDORF, Children’s Memorial Hospital L., Chi- 
cago; secretary, MILDRED T. Moopy, Glen Lake 
State Sanatorium, Oak Terrace Nursing Home, 
Oak ‘Terrace, Minn.; executive secretary, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: GENE- 
VIEVE M. CASEY, past president; MARION H, VED- 
DER (ALA Councilor, 1965); members-at-large: 
MRS. FLORENCE S$. GRANNIS (1963); WILLIAM K. 
BEATTY (1964). 

Publications—The AHIL Quarterly is dis- 
tributed free to members. Editor, MRS. CHARLOTTE . 
S. MITCHELL, Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Ind. 


COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee—Chairman, BERTHA K. 
WILSON, R.R. 2, Ashmore, [I]. (1964). 

Awards Committee—Chairman, HAZEL B. 
AUSTIN, Medical and General Reference Library 
Staff, Dept. of Medicine & Surgery, Washington, — 
D.C. (1963) ; VIRGINIA T. LUDLOW (1964); SHER- 
RILL MCMILLAN (1964); MRS. CLAIRE J. ROTH 
(1964). j 

Bibliotherapy Committee—Chairman, RUTH M. 
TEWS, Mayo Clinic L., Rochester, Minn. (1964) ; 
MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR (1964); HILDA K. 
LIMPER (1963); MRS. ARTEMESIA JUNIER (1964); 
LORNA L. SWOFFORD (1963); MARY JOSEPHINE 
WILLIAMS (1963). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MARY JANE 
RYAN, School of Library Science, Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles (1963); HAZEL 
PHILBRICK (1964); MRS. VIRGINIA S, SIMPSON 
(1964). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
WILLIAM K. BEATTY, Archibald Church Medical 
L., Northwestern Univ., Chicago; AGNES COWERN; 
RALPH HUDSON. l 
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Elections Committee—Chairman, MARGARET 
DOHERTY, 1616 Lake Ave., Wilmette, IIL; ANGE- 
LINE MCNEILL. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ALFRED 
N. BRANDON, Medical Center L., Univ. of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; ELEANOR BRANDT; CATHERINE 
HEINZ. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, to be 
appointed; GENEVIEVE M. CASEY (1963); MRS. 
VERA S. FLANDORF (1963); others to be ap- 
pointed. 

Publications Advisory Committee-—Chairman, 
MRS. HELEN HILTON GROVE, 5506 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburgh (1964); CAROL ARNOLD (1963); wIL- 
LIAM KONA (1964); CHARLOTTE S. MITCHELL, 
ex officio; HELEN L. PRINCE (1963). 

Standards Committee—Chairman, MARGARET 
M. KINNEY, U.S. Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital L., Bronx; LOUISE GROVE; MRS. LOIS MIL- 
LER; MARGARET O'TOOLE; HELEN YAST. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Public Library Association is interested in 
the general improvement and expansion of pub- 
lic library services to all ages in various types 
of communities. PLA has specific responsibility 
for— 


l. Planning of programs of study and service for the 
public library as a total institution. 

2. Establishment, evaluation, and promotion of stand- 
ards in the public library field. 

3. Establishment of policies for selection, retention, 
and withdrawal of books and nonbook materials, 
and preparation of lists primarily useful to public 
libraries. 

4. Review of and bringing together the activities 
of all units within the ALA that have a bearing 
on public library service. 

5. Representation and interpretation of public librar- 
ies in contacts outside the ‘profession. 

6. Stimulation of the professional development of 
public librarians and stimulation of participation 
by PLA members in appropriate type-of-activity 
divisions. 

7. Conduct of activities and prejects for improvement 
and expansion of service in this type of library, 
when such projects are beyond the scope of type- 
of-activity divisions, after specific approval by the 
ALA Council. 


The name of the division was changed to the 
Public Library Association in 1958. 

Officers—President, CLARA E. BREED, San 
Diego, Calif., P.L.; vice-president and president- 
elect, RANSOM L. RICHARDSON, Flint, Mich., P.L.; 
treasurer, HAROLD L. ROTH, East Orange, N.J., 
P.L.; executive secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: #AROLD 
L. HAMILL, past president; the president, PERSIS 
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I. POOLEY, and a director, MARY J. CARTER, from 
the Armed Forces Librarians Section; ALA Coun- 


_cilors nominated by the division: JOHN F. AN- 


DERSON (1965); JUNE BAYLESS (1965); PAUL J. 
BURNETTE (1964); JEROME CUSHMAN (1964); 
ALTA PARKS (1965); PAXTON P. PRICE (1963); 
MRS. BENJAMIN SAKS (1963); NETTIE B. TAYLOR 
(1964); RAYMOND E. WILLIAMS (1964). 

Publications—-The Public Library Reporter, 
edited in the PLA headquarters office, is an oc- 
casional publication designed to present reports 
on current public library practice, each issue de- 
voted to a single subject. It is issued at intervals 
based on demand for information on the sub- 
ject treated. Activities and projects of the di- 
vision are reported in the Public Libraries de- 
partment of the ALA Bulletin and the news- 
letter, Just Between Ourselves, sent to all mem- 
bers twice a year. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaws Committee—-Chairman, ROBERT L. CAR- 
TER, North County Library System, Watertown, 
N.Y. (1963); MARGARET FULMER (1964); W. R. 
HENDERSON (1965); PHILIP S$. OGILVIE (1963) ; 
MARY E. PHILLIPS (1964); MRS. RUTH ROCKWOOD 
(1965). 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. MYRA 
J. AGGEN, Morton Grove, Ill, P.L.; KATHERINE 
J. LINDEMAN; MRS. VERNELE D. PREISS. 

Committee to Study the Bases of Financial 
Support for Public Libraries—Chairman, FRANK 
B. SESSA, Miami P.L.; MRS. ELIZABETH ADCOCK; 
EDWIN CASTAGNA; S. JANICE KEE; RALPH MUNN; 
LOUIS M. NOURSE; WILLIAM J. ROEHRENBECK. 

Committee on Ways of Developing Coopera- 
tion Between Independent Libraries—To discuss 
mutual interests and cooperative public library 
practices. To be appointed. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award Committee— 
To advise the Book-of-the-Month Club in making 
an annual award. Chairman, FLORENCE E., BILLER, 
California State L., Sacramento; ROBERT E. 
HAMILTON; MRS. LOUANE L. NEWSOME, 

Foreign Book Selection Gommittee—To pro- 
duce buying lists, for publication, of books in 
European languages. Chairman, KATE KOLISH, 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; MICHAEL KERESZTESI; 
CLARA J. KIRCHER; EMILIE PERILLO; THADDEUS 
WISHGROT. 

Library Development Committee—To formu- 
late objectives for public library service and 
to recommend appropriate action by the division. 
Chairman, HAROLD L, ROTH, East Orange, N.J., 


. P.L. (1963); BARBARA BoyD (1964); WILLIAM 


W. BRYAN (1963); MRS. RUTH O. LONGWORTH 
(1963); JAMES L. LOVE (1965); DAVID PALMER 
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gned for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding as a 


irce in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of study in 
ols across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the set 


Itaneously as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in the unit 
iod of teaching, 


use The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid in 


. 


eaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference skills. 


inuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom and 
ry use throughout the elementary grades. 


E G R O LI ER S O C l ETY l N C. » The Grolier Building, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


ne 


SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia cavers so much 
science material, with such careful attention to 
the child’s level of comprehension. 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 
covers the current approach to developmental 
mathematics than any other encyclopedia, Helpful. 
articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 
information about the history of numbers and 
Measurement enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body.to 
the use and care of athletic equipment, 
The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 
health education and recreation program. 
MUSIC AND ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 
of Knowledge reinforces your music and 
art programs, 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program. 


IN 
THE 

SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

AS 

IN 

EVERY 
CURRICULUM 
AREA | 

THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


IS 
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TEACHING 
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THE N EW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7,922 pages—of enrichment material for class 
room and library. Quick fact-finding cross index, plus con 
cise fact entries. 11,742 illustrations (1,561 in color}: big 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charis anc 
325 maps. 





Public Library Association 


(1964) ; PAULINE WINNICK (1963) ; HENRY DREN- 
NAN, ex officio (Library Services Branch). 


Library Services Act Committee—See entry 
under ALA Legislation Committee. 


Committee on Metropolitan Area Library Serv- 
ice—Chairman, HAROLD L. HAMILL, Los Angeles 
P.L.; JOHN F. ANDERSON; JOHN T. EASTLICK; 
KATHARINE M. HOLDEN; LOWELL A. MARTIN; A. 
RUTH RUTZEN. 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, ALAN L. 
HEYNEMAN, New York P.L.; MRS. GLENN BALCH; 
MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW; J. ARCHER EGGEN; 
DOROTHY SINCLAIR; EUNICE VON ENDE; DORIS 
WATTS, 


Committee on Standards—To work toward the 
use of standards and the development of case 
histories. Chairman, RUTH TUBBY, Montclair, 
N.J., P.L. (1965); JEAN coNNoR (1964); HILDA 
M. GLASER (1964); ELIZABETH HESSER (1963); 
HELEN J, MAUNU (1963); FRANCES SULLIVAN 
(1963); C. LAMAR WALLIS (1965). Subcommittee 
on Standards of Quality for Bookmobile Service 
—Chairman, JAMES FouTTs, Youngstown and 
Mahoning County, Ohio, P.L.; MRS. ELIZABETH 
ADCOCK; HELEN LUCE; MRS. O. N. REYNOLDS; 
HOWARD M. ROWE; DOROTHY STROUSE. Subcom- 
mittee on Standards for Children’s Service— 
Chairman, PEGGY SULLIVAN, Montgomery County 
Board of Education, Rockville, Md.; GLADYS DEE- 
VER; FRANCES LEE; MRS. ELIZABETH H. LOCKHART; 
MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN; GEORGE B. MORELAND; 
MRS. DORIS K. STOTZ. Subcommittee on Standards 
for Small Libraries—Chairman, ELEANOR PLAIN, 
Aurora, Il.; P.L.; ROBERT S. AKE; JACK HOCK- 
ETT; MAVIS NASH; MRS. R. L. RILEY; ROBERT H. 
ROHLF. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


Officers—-President, PERSIS 1. POOLEY, Naval Air 
Station, Corpus Christi, Tex.; vice-president and 
president-elect, BARBARA A. PRINCE, Directorate of 
Personnel, Second Air Force (SAC), Barksdale AFB, 
La.; secretary, MRS. MADGE BUSEY, Special Services 
Libraries, U.S. Army Engineer Center, Fort Belvoir, 
Va.; past president, HELEN E. FRY, Special Services 
Section, Hq. Fourth U.S. Army, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex.; director, MARY J. CARTER, Personnel Services 
Section, Hq., PACAF, PFPPS-P, APO 953, San Fran- 


cisco. 


Committees 


Award Committee—To be appointed. 

Bylaws Committee—To be appointed. 

Membership Committee—See ALA Membership 
Committee. 

Military Library Orientation—To develop an ori- 
entation guide to military organization to bridge the 
gap between civilian and military library experience. 
To be appointed. 

Military Library Standards—To make a preliminary 
study of the feasibility of formulating general stand- 
ards for military libraries, based upon standards for 
public libraries and PACAF standards. Chairman, 





MRS, JESSIE RICHMOND HOOPER, Post L., Fort Irwin, ` 


Calif.; NANCY DICKINSON; LUCIA GORDON; GEORGE 
YOUNG, 

Nominating Commitiee--Chairman, JOSEPHINE 
NEIL, Hq., Sixth Naval District, U.S. Naval Base, 
Charleston, $.C.; WILLIAM J. NESBIT; NELL STRICKLAND. 

Program and Arrangements Committee for Chicago 
Conference—Chairman, KATHARINE HYATT, Special 
Services Section, Hq., Fifth U.S. Army, 1660 E. Hyde 
Park Blyd., Chicago 15; MRS. NANNABELL W. COOKE; 
LOUISE LIGON; MARIANA J. THURBER. 

Section Development Committee—Chairman, MRS. 


ROSE AKERS, White Sands Missile Range, N.M., L.;. 


ELIZABETH BITTLE} MRS. MARIE LINDSEY; RUTH SIEBEN- 
MORGAN; MRS. JIMMIE MCWHORTER. 


TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 





Each of the thirteen divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c), of the Bylaws: 
“Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of librar- 
ies, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those library services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational, and cultural 
development for adults in all types of libraries. 
ASD has specific responsibility for— 

l. Identification and evaluation of those materials 
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all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 


ALA members have the privilege of joining one 


division of each type on payment of dues. 


(book and nonbook) which are useful in adult 
services (except reference); stimulation of the 


production and use of such materials; the identi- < 


fication of the principles invelved in their selection 
and use for these purposes; and the responsibility 

e for activities related to the bibliography, compila- 
tion, publication, study, and review of professional 
literature related to adult services. 
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2. Continuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the division. 

8. Conduct of activities and projects within its areas 
of responsibility. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within ALA 
that have a bearing on the type of activity repre- 
sented. 

5. Representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession. 

6. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions. 

7. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for the type of activity for the total 
profession. 


The Adult Services Division was established 
at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult 
Education Division. 

Officers—MURIEL L. FULLER, Univ. of Wis- 
consin Library School, Madison; vice-president 
and president-elect, FERN LONG, Cleveland P.L.; 
secretary, PATRICIA M. KENNY, New York P.L.; 
executive secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MRS. 
FLORENCE S$. CRAIG, past president; EVELYN LEVY 
(1963); ROSE VAINSTEIN (1964); MRS. LILLIAN 
M. BRADSHAW (1965); JOHN B. STRATTON (ALA 
Councilor, 1963); MARGARET C. EANNIGAN, New 
York State L. (Councilor, 1966). 

Publications—Newsletter from the President 
(three issues). 


COMMITTEES 


Adult Education Literature Committee—To 
plan and produce guides to the literature of 
library adult education. Chairman, MIRIAM E. 
MCNALLY, P.O. Box 4132, South Denver Sta., 
Denver; MRS. ELIZABETH ABOLIN; MRS. POLLY G. 
ANDERSON; ROBERT JACKSON; MRS. HELEN STEIN- 
BARGER; FRANK W. SUMMERS. 

Bylaws Committee—-Chairman, HAROLD J. 
RATH, Ilinois State L., Springfield (1963) ; mrs. 
AGATHA L. KLEIN (1964); REGINA SLUDOCK 
(1963). 

Conference Program Committee (Chicago 
1963 )—Chairman, ELDA COLOMBO, Chicago P.L.; 
MARIE A. DAVIS; GERRITT FIELSTRA; ROBERT E. LEE; 
FERN LONG; MRS. ROBERTA MCBRIDE; ROBERT Mc- 
CLARREN; THOMAS MCLERNON; MARGARET MON- 
ROE; MRS, ELEANOR T. SMITH. 

Conference Program Committee (St. Louis 
1964)—Chairman, FERN LONG, Cleveland P.L.; 
others to be appointed. 

Coordinating Committee on Materials—To 
advise on the handling of requests from mem- 
bers and outside agencies in the field of the 
selection and use of adult materials, Chairman, 


ype-ol-Activity Uivistons u ervices Division 


KENNETH F. DUCHAC, Maryland State Dept. of 
Education, Division of Library Extension, Balti- 
more (1964); BERYL E. HOYT (1965); EVALENE 
JACKSON (1963); MARGARET KINNEY (1963) ; 
H. T. WALKER (1965). Ex officio members: DOR- 
OTHY NICODEMUS; MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH. 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

Internships in Adult Services Committee—To 
study and develop recommendations on a pro- 
gram for internships in adult services, Chair- 
man, HENRY G. SHEAROUSE, JR., New York State 
L., Albany; LUCILE DUDGEON; SIGRID A. EDGE; 
JOHN H. REBENACK; LOUISE F. REES; RUSSELL 
SHANK; MARJORIE SING; RUTH WARNCKE. 

Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups—See entry under Division Joint Com- 
mittees. 

Library Service to an Aging Population Com- 
mittee—Chairman, ROBERT MCCLARREN, Indiana 
State L., Indianapolis (1965); MRS. RUBIE M. 
HANKS (1963); KATHLEEN HEGARTY (1965); 
VIRGINIA OWENS (1964); MRS. IRENE M. STRIEBY 
(1963) ; MRS. GLORIA F. TEEL (1964); DOROTHY 
J. WATKINS (1963); consultants: MRS. WINIFRED 
E. STONE; HENRY DRENNAN. 

National Library Peek Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, NELL 1. 
scoTT, Denver P.L. (1963); HELEN M. CLARK 
(1963); MARIE A. DAVIS (1963); VERNA NISTEN- 
DIRK (1963); MIRIAM PUTNAM (1953). 

Notable Books Council—To select a list of 
outstanding books of the calendar year. Chair- 
man, DOROTHY NICODEMUS, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore (1963); RIVA TAUBE BRESLER (1965) ; 
MRS. ELIZABETH S. BRICKER (1963); NORMAN 
FINKLER (1964); WAYNE GOSSAGE (1964); FELIX 
E. HIRSCH (1965); JOHN F. HOPKINS (1965); 
OSWALD JOERG (1965); FLORENE JORDAN (1964); 
CHARLES PENROSE (1963); MARIANA J. THURBER 
(1963) ; MRS. CATHERINE W. WETTERLING (1964). 

Program and Budget Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. FLORENCE S. CRAIG, Cuyahoga Co. P.L., 
Cleveland (1963); FERN LONG (1963); MRS. LIL- 
LIAN M. BRADSHAW (1963). 

Program Policy Committee—To delineate the 
outlines of goals and activities for the division. 
Chairman, HANNIS S. SMITH, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul, Minn. (1963); ROBERT S. AKE 
(1963); MILDRED HAMMOND (1964); MRS. PA- 
TRICIA B. KNAPP (1964); one more to be ap- 
pointed. — 

Publications Committee—Chairman, ROBERT E. 


‘LEE, 8340 S. Kimbark Ave., Chicago; ROGER 


DeCROW; HAROLD GOLDSTEIN; MRS. HELEN H. LY- 
MAN. 

Publishers Liaison Committee--For communi- 
cation of ideas betwen publishers and division 
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Adult Services Division 


members. Chairman, MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH, 
Brooklyn P.L.; JUNE BAYLESS; CHARLES G. 
BOLTE; WALTER BRADBURY; EDWARD- HEILIGER; 
MARC JAFFEE; WILLIAM LARNED; JOSEPH LIPPIN- 
COTT; RICHARD PARSONS; RUSSELL THACHER; DA- 
VID TURIEL; MRS. AVIS ZEBKER. 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and 
Advisory Committee-Contemporary Arts—Chair- 
man, JULIA SABINE, Newark, N.J., P.L.; mary W. 


CHAMBERLIN; GERD -MUEHSAM; ADOLF K. PLAC- 
ZEK; CAROLINE $. PLATT; MRS. PATRICIA SPIN- 
DLER. 


Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and 
Advisory Committee—Economics—Chairman, BER- 
‘NICE BOLLENBACHER, Cleveland P.L.; others to 
be appointed. 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and 
Advisory Committee-Expanding Population and 
a Shrinking World—Chairman, ROBERT E. KIN- 
GERY, New York P.L.; DAVID L. EVANS; ELIZA- 
'.BETH FERGUSON; MARIE V. HURLEY; JOSEPH 
KLIMBERGER. _ 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and 


Advisory Committee-Freedom of the Mind—~ 


Chairman, ROBERT B. DOWNS, Univ. of Illinois L., 
Urbana; LEON CARNOVSKY; JEROME CUSHMAN; 
GRACE W. GILMAN; LOUISE KELLER; MRS. HELEN 
H. LYMAN; ERIK SPICER; consultant, DAN LACY. 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and 
Advisory Committee-Space Science—Chairman, 
= GEORGE S. BONN, New York P.L.; BARBARA A. 
BEGG; MARY C. HATCH; GERALD JAHODA: ROBERT 
H. STAPLES, 

Reading Guide Project, Evaluation Committee 
—Chairman, HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Univ. of Illi- 
nois, Urbana; MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR; 
MRS. KATHRYN GESTERFIELD; IDA GOSHKIN; JEAN- 
NETTE JOHNSON; JAMES C. MARVIN; consultant, 
WILSON THIEDE. 

Reading Guide Project, Committee on Pro- 
motion—Chairman, SARAH L. WALLACE, Minne- 


‘apolis P.L.; WILMER V. BELL; ELBERT W. BURR: ' 


SHEILA EGOFF; HOYT R. GALVIN; MRS. PATRICIA 
B. KNAPP; ALICE NORTON; WILSON THIEDE. 

Reading Improvement Committee—To survey 
what the field of reading improvement holds for 
library services to adults in college, public, or 
special libraries. Chairman, GERRITT FIELSTRA, 
New York P.L; CEORGE COLE; RICHARD KELLER; 
STANFORD WARSHASKY. 
_ Relations with State and Local Library Ás- 
sociations Committee—Chairman, MARIE A. DAVIS, 
Philadelphia Free L.; JEWEL DRICKAMER; NELL 
I. SCOTT. 

Special Projects Committee—Has responsi- 
bility for initiation, counseling, and policymaking 
with regard to special projects for which grant 


` 
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funds are or may become available. Chairman, 
MARGARET C. HANNIGAN, State L., Albany, N.Y. 
(1964) ;. KENNETH KING (1967); DOROTHY KIT- 
TEL (1965); JOHN sTRATTON (1966); RUTH 
WARNCKE (1963). 

Standards in Adult Services Committee—To 
study standards of type-of-library divisions and 
make recommendations regarding their applica- 


tion to adult services. Chairman, JACK CHIT- 


woop, Rockford, Il., P.L.; FELIX .E. HIRSCH; 
MRS. RUTH S. HOWARD; MRS. MARY T. HOWE; 
MARGARET O'TOOLE. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
: ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Trustee Association is in- 
terested ‘in the development of effective library 
service for all people in all types of communi- 
ties and'in all types of libraries: it follows that 
its members are concerned as policymakers with 
organizational patterns of service, with the de- 
velopment of competent personnel, the provision 
of adequate financing, the passage of suitable 
legislation, and the encouragement of citizen 
support for libraries. ALTA recognizes that re- 
sponsibility for professional action in these fields 
has been assigned to other divisions of ALA; 
its specific responsibilities as a division there- 
fore are— 


l. A continuing and comprehensive educational pro- 
gram to enable the library trustees to discharge 
their grave responsibilities in a manner best fitted 
to benefit the public and the libraries they repre- 
sent. | 

2. Continuous study and review of the activities of 
library trustees. 

3. Condtict of activities and projects within its area 
of responsibility. 


| 4, Synthesis of the activities of all units within ALA 


as they relate to trustees. 

5. Stimulation of the development of library trustees, 
and stimulation of participatton by trustees in 
appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Representation and interpretation of the activities 
of library trustees in contacts outside the library 
profession, particularly. with national organizations 
and governmental agencies. 


ALTA became an ALA division September 1, 
1961. ` 

Officers—President, MRS. WELDON LYNCH, 404 
E. Sixth Ave., Oakdale, La.; first vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect, GEORGE W. CoEN, Equit- 
able Bldg., Lancaster, Ohio; second vice-presi- 
dent, PAXTON P. PRICE, Missouri State L., Jeffer- 
son City; secretary, NATHAN BERKHAM, 1030 S.E. 
56th Ave., Portland, Ore. (1964); treasurer, 
WILLIAM R. OLIVER, 3 Gateway Center, Box 1347, 
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Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (1964); executive secretary, 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: Mrs. 
RAYMOND A. YOUNG (Councilor, 1966, and past 
president); MRS. GLENN BALCH (1964); mrs. 
JACK L. DANER (1963); JACK HOcKETT (1963); 
WALTER VARNER, JR. (1964). 


COMMITTEES 


Action Development Committee—-To recom- 
mend a long-term program for the division. 
Chairman, CHARLES E. REID, 630 West Drive, Pa- 
ramus, N.J. (1964); MRS. GLENN BALCH (1964) ; 
MRS. S. A. BANKS (1964); MRS. GERALD CARSON 
(1964); DR. JOHN CLOUSE (1964); MRS. JACK L. 
DANER (1963); MRS. A. W. ERRETT (1963); JOHN 
FRANTZ (1964); JEAN GALLOWAY (1964); DR. 
JOHN HAYDOCK (1963); RICHARD KRAFT (1963); 
MRS. DOROTHY MCALLISTER (1963); MIRIAM Mc- 
NALLY (1963); LOWELL MARTIN (1964); MRS. 
MERLIN MOORE (1964); MRS. BENJAMIN SAKS 
(1964); JAMES J. WEADOCK (1963). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, JACK HOCK- 
ETT, 43 Pleasant Lane, Levittown, N.Y. (1963); 
JAMES C. HOWE (1964); MRS. BERNICE YOUNG- 
BLOOD (1964). 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. ORVILLE 
H. UmMBAUGH, 6640 Arizona Ave, Hammond, 
Ind.; HARRY B. STONER; RUDOLPH TUTTLE. 

Exhibits Committee—Chairman, MRS. HUBERT 
CALDWELL, 23 Greenbank Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 
(1963); STORY BIRDSEYE (1964); DONALD E. 
BONJOUR (1963) ; MRS. CHARLES DENTON (1963) ; 
MRS. RUTH O. LONGWORTH (1963); JAMES MAR- 
VIN (1964) ; MRS. NELSON SEVERINGHAUS (1963) ; 
HAIG SHIROYAN (1964); MRS. CRAWFORD YOUNG 
(1964). 

Jury on Citation of Trustees—See entry, Trus- 
tee Citations, under ALA Awards Committee. 

Local Arrangements Committee for Chicago 
Conference—To Pe appointed. 

Membership Committee—See ALA Member- 
ship Committee. 

National Assembly Committee—To prepare 
the agenda for the Assembly. Cochairmen, WIL- 
LIAM R. OLIVER, 3 Gateway Center, Box 1347, 
Pittsburgh 30 (1964), and PAXTON P. PRICE, Mis- 
souri State L., Jefferson City (1963); mrs. JOHN 
C. ANGLE (1963); MRS. RAYMOND ANKERS 
(1964) ; KARL J. BAUER (1963); NATHAN BERK- 
HAM (1964); MRS. O. M. CHANEY (1963); J. 
MAYNARD MAGRUDER (1964); MRS. J. HENRY 
MOHR (1963); MRS. W. L. NORTON (1964); 
HENRY SHEAROUSE, JR. (1963) ; RUSSELL SPRAGUE 
(1964); MRS. HENRY STEFFENS (1964); mAs. 
HENRY SWAN (1963); DUANE E. WILDER (1964). 


National Library Week Committee—See ALA 
National Library Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. J. R. 
SWEASY, 721 East Ave., Red Wing, Minn.; mrs. 
WALLACE E, ALBERTS; KENNETH BLASS. 

Workshop Committee for Chicago Conference 
—Chairman, MRS. SAMUEL BERG, 8523 Schreiber 
Dr., Munster, Ind. (1964); ALEX ALLAIN (1964) ; 
MRS. RICHARD CORRIGAN (1964); HOYT GALVIN 
(1964); GALVY GORDON (1964); GEORGE HAM- 
MOND (1963); BRONISLAW JANOWSKI (1964); 
MRS. ABNER LARSON (1963); HAROLD MUNGER, 
JR. (1963) ; MRS. I. C. OXNER (1963); MR. GAIL 
PLUMMER (1963); CARL READ (1964); MRs. DON- 
ALD RICE (1964); GEORGE SHAWLEY (1963); MRS. 
SAMUEL SILBERBERG (1963) ; MRS. CARL E. STEIGER 
(1963); CHARLES wEsT (1964); RAYMOND WIL- 
LIAMS (1964). 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children’s Services Division is interested in 
the improvement and extension of library serv- 
ices to children in all types of libraries. 

The Children’s Services Division is responsible 
for the evaluation and selection of book and 
nonbook library materials for and the improve- 
ment of techniques of library services to chil- 
dren from preschool through the eighth grade or 
junior high school age, when such materials or 
techniques are intended for use in more than 
one type of library. 

The Children’s Services Division has specific 
responsibility for— 


I. Continuous study and critical review of the 
activities assigned to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and carrying. on of projects 
within its areas of responsibility, 

3. Cooperation with all units of ALA whose in- 
terests and activities have a relationship to 
library service to children. 

4, Interpretation of library materials for children 
and of methods of using such materials with 
children, to parents, teachers, and other adults, 
and representation of the librarians’ concern 
for the production and effective use of good 
children’s books to groups outside the profes- 
sion. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of its 
members and encouragement cf their partici- 
pation in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in the area of selection and use of 
library materials for children fcr the total pro- 
fession. 

7. Development, evaluation, and promotion of pro- 
fessional materials in its area of responsibility. 


Children’s Services Division became a division 
of the ALA in 1957. 
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Children’s Services Division 


Officers—President, BARBARA s. MOODY, Enoch 
Pratt Free L., Baltimore; vice-president and 
president-elect, MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO, Kansas 
State Teachers Association, 1108 Ohio St., Law- 
rence, Kan.; treasurer, LAURA E. CATHON, Car- 
negie L., Pittsburgh; executive. secretary, MIL- 
DRED L. BATCHELDER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: JEAN 
A. MERRILL, past president; MRS. EULALIE S. 
ROSS; HELEN R. SATTLEY; MIRIAM WESSEL; MAR- 
THA DRIVER; -EUNICE P. BLAKE; RUTH M. JUNKIN; 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND; ELIZABETH JOHNSON; MARY 
ELIZABETH LEDLIE; JANE A. DARRAH. (The last four 
ALA Councilors on the board are without vote.) 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division. Edited by ports 
COLE, School of Library Science, Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse, N.Y. Top of the News is published 
four times a year and is sent free to all mem- 
bers. It is not available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Aurianne Award Committee—See entry under 
ALA Awards Committee. 

Book Evaluation Committee—To select, an- 
notate, and present for publication annually the 
list of Notable Children’s Books of the year 
_ preceding and to carry on other book evaluation 
projects. Chairman, VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Boston 
P.L.; MRS. ZENA BAILEY; ISABELLA JINNETTE; 
HELEN KINSEY; FRANCES LEE. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, DORIS H. MOUL- 
Ton, Milwaukee P.L.; ELIZABETH BURR; MRS. 
MIRIAM S$, MATHES. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Lynn, Mass., P.L.; MRS. 
LUCIA S$. ENGLE; RUTH N. FOY; MERIBAH HAZEN; 
MRS. PRISCILLA MOULTON; MILDRED R. PHIPPS; 
FRANCES REES. 

Melcher Scholarship Committee—See entry 
under ALA Awards Committee. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee—See 
entries under ALA Awards Committee: Calde- 
cott Medal, Newbery Medal. 

Organization Committee—Chairman, MAXINE 
LaBOUNTY, P.L. of District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; MRS, CAROLYN W. FIELD; SUE HEF- 
LEY; AGNES KRARUP; MRS. CHARLEMAE ROLLINS. 

Publications Planning Committee—To sug- 
gest, study and evaluate publications in the field 
of CSD for recommendation of needed profes- 
sional publications. Chairman, RICHARD L. DAR- 
Linc, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; SARITA DAVIS; 
MARGARET E. POARCH; LILLIAN SKEELE; MRS. 
LOIS B. WATT. 
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Selection of Foreign Children’s Books Com- 
mittee—To prepare periodic lists of foreign 
children’s books and to select the books in- 
cluded in Package Library of Foreign Children’s 
Books. Chairman, MARIA L. CIMINO, New York 
P.L.; MRS. JADWIGA URBANOWICZ; FABIO COEN, 
consultant. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

“Book Bait for Children” Committee—To out- 
line and prepare sample sections for a proposed 
publication. Chairman, H. ADELINE CORRIGAN, 
Cleveland P.L.; RUTH HADLOW; MRS. WINIFRED 
MACHAN; MRS. JANE MARQUIS; C. JEAN STEWART. 

Book Reevaluation Committee--To restudy 
and state criteria and procedure for reevaluation 
of children’s books 1959-64 and to set machin- 
ery in motion for completion of the list in 1965. 
Chairman, ROSEMARY LIVSEY, Los Angeles P.L.; 
MRS. MILDRED DORSEY; MRS. MAE DURHAM; MRS. 
ELSIE D. HOLLAND; MILDRED R. PHIPPS. 

Committee on Advisory Service to Book Stores 
-—Chairman, HELEN R. SATTLEY, School Library 
Service, New York Board of Education, Brook- 
lyn; FLORENCE W. BUTLER; MRS. MATTIE BURKE 
GAINES; ANNE IZARD; EFFIE LEE MORRIS. 

Advisory Committee to the Boy Scouts of 
America——Chairman, MRS. FREDA FREYER, North- 
wood Branch, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; 
HELEN T. ARMSTRONG; HARRIET PROUDFOOT. 

Chicago Conference Committee—To be ap- 
pointed. 

Children’s Books in Relation to Radio and 
Television—Chairman, MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, 
New York P.L.; MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD; CHRIS- 
TINE GILBERT. 

Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD-ap- 
pointed) of ALA International Relations Com- 
mittee—See entry under ALA International Re- 
lations Committee. 

Jaycees “Good Reading for Youth” Advisory 
Committee—To advise with the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce on its program on good 
reading for children. Chairman, MARY ELIZABETH 
LEDLIE, Milwaukee P.L.; MRS. KATHRYN HOWIE; 
MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN. Jaycees “Good Read- 
ing for Youth” Book List Subcommittee—Chair- 
man, VIRGINIA GODDARD, Akron P.L.; MRS. PAULA 
ORELLANA; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE; DONNA SE- 
CRIST. 

“Let’s Read Together” Revision Committee— 
See entry under Division Joint Committees. 


Committee on Lists of Books for the “Child 


3 


in Trouble’—To explore the need of lists for 
use with such children and to propose ways in 
which needed list or lists might be made. Chair- 
mån, MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE, Milwaukee P.L.: 
DOROTHY M. BRODERICK; SARITA DAVIS; MIRIAM 
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WESSEL; consultants: MARION VEDDER (ASD and 
AHIL) and JANE MANTHORNE (YASD). 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. CARO- 
LYN W. FIELD, Free L. of Philadelphia; NANCY c. 
BLAIR; MRS. MARIAN HERR; DONNA SECRIST. 

Poetry Award Exploratory Committee—Chair- 
man, LAURA E. CATHON, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; 
JESSIE E. BOYD; MRS. MAE DURHAM; KATHERINE 
LOVE. 

Professional Literature Guides Committee— 
To be appointed. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, JEAN A. MERRILL, Kansas City, Mo., 
P.L.; LAURA E. CATHON; MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO; 
BARBARA $. MOODY; MILDRED L, BATCHELDER. 

Committee on Promotion of Children’s Books 
—Chairman, ELEANOR S. BURGESS, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., P.L.; DOROTHY M. BRODERICK; MRS. MIL- 
DRED P. FRARY; MRS. RUTH HARSHAW; DR, IRVIN 
KERLAN; MARGARET E. RUTHERFORD; KATHLEEN 
E. SHEEHAN. 

Subject Lists of Children’s Books—Chairman, 
MRS. ELIZABETH LOCKHART, Contra Costa County 
L., Pleasant Hill, Calif.; mary CASHMAN; MRS. 
WINIFRED RAGSDALE; ETHNA SHEEHAN. 

Committee to Work with Youth Organizations 
—Chairman, to be appointed; MRS. MAY ED- 
MONDS; MRS. ELLIN PETERSON GREENE; LAURA B. 
LONG. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division is inter- 
ested in the general improvement and develop- 
ment of all aspects of library administration, at 
all levels of administration in libraries, and for 
all types and sizes of libraries. 

The Library Administration Division is re- 
sponsible for library administration in general, 
personnel administration, in-service training and 
recruiting, finantial administration, buildings 
and equipment, public relations, library organi- 
zation, as well as governmental relations and 
relations with library governing bodies. 

LAD has specific responsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the division and of the changing develop- 
ments in those activities, 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its areas 
of responsibility and stimulation of the develop- 
ment of these activities in libraries, including ac- 
tivities related to the bibliography, compilation, 
publication, study and review of professional liter- 
ature in its area of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within ALA 
that have a bearing on the type of activity repre- 
sented. 


4, Representation and interpretation of these activities 
of libraries in contacts outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions, 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in these areas of activity for the total 
profession. 

The Library Administration Division became 
a division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 

Officers—~President, LOUISE F. REES, Michigan 
State L., Lansing; vice-president and president- 
elect, KEITH DOMS, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; ex- 
ecutive secretary, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: RALPH 
BLASINGAME, JR., immediate past president; 
HAROLD 8. HACKER, chairman, Section on Library 
Organization and Management (1963); ELIZA- 
BETH HESSER, chairman, Section on Personnel 
Administration (1963); THELMA REID, chairman, 
Section on Buildings and Equipment (1963) ; 
MARION SIMMONS, chairman, Section on Public 
Relations (1963); ALA Councilors nominated 
by the division: KATHERINE LAICH (1966) ; JOHN 
MCDONALD (1966); HARRY PETERSON (1963); : 
KENNETH VANCE (1966). 


COMMITTEES 

Conference Program Committee—Division ofh- 
cers and section chairmen, all ex officio. 

Election Committee—Chairman, FREDERIC D. 
DONNELLY, JR., Loyola Univ., Chicago; META 
HOWELL; ALTA M. PARKS; RUTH E. SCHONEMAN; 
HARDIN E, SMITH. 

International City Managers Association Proj- 
ect Committee—Chairman, RUTH W. GREGORY, 
Waukegan, Ill., P.L.; ROBERT L. BRUNTON; S. 
JANICE KEE; HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN; ELEANOR A. 
FERGUSON, resource specialist; and ALPHONSE F. 
TREZZA, ALA headquarters staff liaison. 

Advisory Committee for Library Service to 
Children in Public Libraries Project—Chair- 
man, MAXINE LaBOUNTY, P.L. of District of 
Columbia, Washington, D.C.; CLARA ESTELLE 
BREED; ELIZABETH BURR; JAMES C. FOUTTS; 
HELEN DOLORES HUTCHINSON; MARGARET M. 
KLAUSNER; ROSEMARY EARNSHAW LIVSEY; ELIZA- 
BETH NESBITT. 

Advisory Committee for Library Technology 
Project—Chairman, FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN, Brook- 
lyn P.L.; BURTON W. ADKINSON; ROBERT E. KING- 
ERY; RICHARD B. SEALOCK; MAURICE F. TAUBER; 
GORDON E, RANDALL. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HAROLD 
HAMILL, Los Angeles P.L.; DOROTHY CUTLER; 
JACK RAMSEY. 

Advisory Group for North Carolina Library 
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Library Administration Division 


Recruitment Project—To serve on North Caro- 
lina Library Assn. Council on Librarianship 
(Chairman, JANE B. WILSON, Durham City 
Schools} to implement this pilot state recruit- 
ment project——-LOUISE F. REES; MYRL RICKING; 
ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. | 
Committee on Organization—Chairman, WAL- 
FRED ERICKSON, Eastern Michigan Univ. L., 
Ypsilanti; JEAN COCHRAN; JOHN DAWSON; JOHN 
T. EASTLICK; MARGARET KLAUSNER; KATHERINE 
_LAICH; A. CHAPMAN PARSONS. i 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Division officers and immediate past president, 
all ex officio. 
Recruiting Committee—To be appointed. 
= Small Libraries Project—Chairman, ELAINE 
VON OESEN, North Carolina State L., Raleigh; 
MRS. PHIL LYNCH; MRS. WELDON LYNCH; EVELYN 
D. MULLEN; DOROTHY SINCLAIR; HANNIS S. SMITH; 
JOSEPH WHEELER. 


SECTIONS 
Section on Buildings and Equipment 


Officers—Chairman, THELMA REID, San Diego City 
Schools (1963); vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
KENNETH H. FAGERHAUGH, Carnegie Inst. of Tech. L., 
Pittsburgh (1963); secretary, EDWARD C€. HEINTZ, 
Kenyon College L., Gambier, Ohio (1963). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: DONALD 
E. BEAN, Glenview, IIL, P.L. (1963); JOHN HALL 
JACOBS, Atlanta P.L. (1964). 


Committees 


Architecture Commiitee for. Public Libraries~ 
Chairman, ROBERT H. ROHLF, Dakota-Scott Regional 
L., West St. Paul, Minn.; WILLIAM CHAIT; COIT 
COOLIDGE; FRANK E. GIBSON; HURST JOHN; MARGARET 
KLAUSNER; A. CHAPMAN PARSONS; HAROLD L. ROTH; 
FRED WEZEMAN}; JASPER WRIGHT. 

Buildings Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, EDWARD C. HEINTZ, Kenyon Col- 
lege L., Gambier, Ohio; RICK FARLEY; CLYDE 
HASELDER; MORRISON HAVILAND; W. ROY HOLLEMAN; 
JAMES HUMPHRY, III; WILLIAM JESSE; DAVID JOLLY; 
JAMES O. WALLACE. 

Buildings Committee for Hospital and Institution 
Libraries—Chairman, MRS. ELSA FREEMAN, U.S. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C.; 
WILLIAM BEATTY; ALFRED BRANDON; MRS. VERA S. FLAN- 
DORF. 

Equipment Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM S. 
GELLER, Los Angeles County P.L.; ROBERT W. ARM- 
STRONG; J. ARCHER EGGEN$;‘DONELL GAERTNER; GEORGE 
HARTJE; ARTHUR M. KIRKBY; LEWIS MORGAN; BER- 
NARD WYSOCKI, _ 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, RALPH T. 
ESTERQUEST, Harvard Medical L., Boston; HOWARD 
ROVELSTADT; M. BERNICE WIESE, 

Planning School Library Quarters Committee— 
Chairman, RICHARD DARLING, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.; CAROLINE HOLMES; VIRGINIA McC- 
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JENKIN, MILDRED L. NICKEL; MIRIAM PETERSON; 
JAMES H. SMITH; KENNETH TAYLOR. 


Section on Library Organization and 
Management 


Officers-—-Chairman, HAROLD HACKER, Rochester, 
N.Y., P.L. and Monroe County Library System 
(1963); vice-chairman and chairman-elect, PAUL 
WASSERMAN, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. (1963); 
secretary, VIVIAN MADDOX, Milwaukee P.L. (1964). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: S. JANICE 
KEE, Wisconsin State Free Library Commission, Madi- 
son (1963) ;. MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, New York P.L. 
(1964). 


Committees 


Budgeting, Accounting, and Costs Commiitee— 
Chairman, ROBERT F. DELZELL, Univ. of Illinois L., 
Urbana; MARK CRUM; MARY RADMACHER; CHARLES 
REID; CARL SACHTLEBEN, 

Insurance for Libraries Committee—Chairman, 
WALTER W. CURLEY, Suffolk Cooperative Library Sys- 
tem, Patchogue, N.Y.; ALBERT C. GEROULD; J. MAY- 
NARD MAGRUDER; CHARLES O'HALLORAN; GEORGE 
SCHAEFER} DOROTHY D. WELLS. 

Circulation Controls Cemmittee—Chairman, VIOLA 
METTERNICH, Cincinnati P.L.; Miss ROY LAND. 

Comparative Library Organization Committee— 
Chairman, ARTHUR T. KITTLE, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta; WILLIAM L. EMERSON. 

Library Administration Development Committee— 
Chairman, JOHN F. ANDERSON, Tucson, Ariz., P.L.; 
MARTHA T. BOAZ; EDWIN CASTAGNA; REV. JAMES J. 
KORTENDICK; JERROLD ORNE; MICHAEL M. REYNOLDS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, LUCILE NIX, 
State Dept. of Education, Atlanta; WILLIAM S. GEL- 
LER; WAYNE S. YENAWINE, 

Organization of Public Library Services Committee 
—Chairman, HENRY M. KAPENSTEIN, West Oak Lane 
Branch L., Philadelphia; HARRY BRINTON; IDA GOSH- 
KIN; C. LAMAR WALLIS. 

Statistics Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, ROBERT R. HERTEL, State Normal 
Univ. L., Normal, Ill.; ELLIOTT HARDAWAY; GUSTAVE 
A. HARRER; LOTTIE M. SKIDMORE; ROBERT L. TAL- 
MADGE. . 

Statistics Committee for. Hospital and Institution 
Libraries—Chairman, HELEN T. YAST, American Hos- 
pital Assn. L., Chicago; MURIEL A. NAYLOR; INGRID 
PEDERSEN; ELIZABETH ANN STEIN; KANARDY L. TAYLOR. 

Statistics Committee for Public Libraries—Chair- 
man, HERBERT GOLDHOR, Univ. of Il L., Urbana; 
HENRY T..DRENNAN; GERALD GOLD; HOWARD M. SMITH; 
CLYTIE E. STRAHLER. 

Statistics Committee for School Libraries—Chair- 
man, MIRIAM E. PETERSON, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago; ELENORA C. ALEXANDER; WAYNE K. HOWELL; 


MARY HELEN MAHAR; KENNETH E. VANCE; M. BERNICE ` 


WIESE. -° 
Statistics Committee for State Libraries—Chairman, 
DAVID PALMER, Pennsylvania State L., Harrisburg. 
Statistics Coordinating Committee—Chairman, 6. 
FLINT PÊRDY, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit; HERBERT 
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GOLDHOR; ROBERT HERTEL; MARION MILCZEWSKI; DAVID 
PALMER; MIRIAM E. PETERSON; FRANK L. SCHICK; 
JOHN P. WILKINSON; HELEN T. YAST. 


Section on Personnel Administration 


Officers—Chairman, ELIZABETH HESSER, Osterhout 
Free L., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (1963); vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, JOHN M. DAWSON, Univ. of Dela- 
ware L., Newark (1963); secretary, KATHERINE 
LAIcH, Los Angeles P.L. (1963). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: ALAN L. 
HEYNEMAN, New York P.L. (1963); EVELYN J. 
SCHNEIDER, Univ. of Louisville L. (1964). 


Committees 


Chicago Conference Program Committee—Chair- 
man, JOHN M. DAWSON, Univ. of Delaware L., 
Newark. 

In-Service Training Committee—Chairman, RUSSELL 
SHANK, Univ. of California L., Berkeley; MRS. H. H. 
BENNETT; L. GRIFFIN COPELAND; LEON IVES JONES; 


MRS. DORIS PHELPS; JOHN HENRY REBENACK; SARA 
SRYGLEY; WARREN TRACY. 
Nominating Committee—Chairman, CLYTIE E. 


STRAHLER, Dayton and Montgomery County P.L., 
Dayton, Ohio; WINSTON HENDERSON; DOROTHY SIN- 
CLAIR, 


Section on Public Relations 


Officers—Chairman, MARION L. simmons, New 
York P.L. (1963) ; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
ALICE NORTON, Westchester Library System, Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. (1963); secretary, JEAN L. CONNOR, 
New York State L., Albany (1964). l 

Executive Committee-——The officers plus: CLARA M. 
HART, Cuyahoga County P.L., Cleveland (1963); 
MIRIAM E. MCNALLY, Public Relaticns Planner, Den- 
ver (1964). 


Committees 


Friends of Libraries Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
MARION INGRAM, Michigan State L., Lansing; mrs. 
LILLIAN BRADSHAW; THOMAS DRIER} MRS. ROBERT 
GREEN; MRS. HAROLD KING; ALAN KUSLER; GERALDINE 
LEMAY; JOHN MAYFIELD; ROBERT ORR; MRS. BUFORD 
PAYNE; MRS. WILLIS THORNTON; SARAH L. WALLACE. 

John Cotton Dana Awards Committee—See entry, 
John Cotton Dana Awards and Jury, under ALA 
Awards Committee. 

Leafiets Committee--Chairman, NEAL AUSTIN, High 
Point, N.C., P.L.; H. VAILE DEALE; MRS. MADGE DOTY; 
GALVY CORDON; S. GILBERT PRENTISS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. SOPHIE 
SILBERBERG, Nassau County Library System, Hemp- 
stead, N.Y.; MRS. GRETCHEN CONDUITTE; MILDRED T. 
STIBITZ. 

Public Relations in Libraries Committee—Chair- 
man, ALICE NORTON, Westchester Library System, 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; MRS. ELIZABETH EVANS; R. KATH- 
LEEN MOLZ; CLARA HART. g 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Circulation Services Discussion Group 


Chairman, MIss ROY LAND, Univ. of Virginia, 
Charlottesville; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
CHARLES DeYOUNG, Proviso West High School, Hill- 
side, Ill.; secretary, ROBERT W. SYKES, Prince George’s 
County Memorial L., Bladensburg, Md. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division has specific re- 

sponsibility for— 

l. Continuous study and review of changing needs 
for library education, development of educational 
programs, and continuing education of library 
personnel. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its areas 
of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of the consideration by library edu- 
cators and practicing librarians cf education for 
librarianship. 

4. Representation and interpretation of library edu- 
cation in contact with other educational groups. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of pregrams of study 
and research which will improve and extend li- 
brary education for the total profession. 

7. Identifying materials needed in library education 
and promoting their preparation, publication, eval- 
uation, dissemination, and use. 


The Library Education Division was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946. 

Officers—President, CARL W. HINTZ, Univ. of 
Oregon L., Eugene; vice-president and president- 
elect, MELVIN J. voicT, Univ. of California, San 
Diego Library, La Jolla; recording secretary, 
DOROTHY L. BEVIS, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle; executive secretary, 
SARAH R. REED, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors-—-The officers plus: ROBERT 
R. DOUGLASS (past president); MRS. VIRGINIA 
LACY JONES (1963); HOWARD W. WINGER 
(1964) ; MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY (1965); ISABEL 
NICHOL (chairman of Teachers Section, 1963) ; 
NANCY JANE DAY (Councilor, 1965). 

Publications—The division issues a quarterly 
Newsletter, free to all members of the division. 


COMMITTEES 


Awards Committee—See entry, Beta Phi Mu 
Award, under ALA Awards Committee. 

Education for Hospital and Institutional Li- 
braries Committee—Chairman, HENRY J. GART- 
LAND, Library Staff, U.S. Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; LOUISE DARLING; CLARA 
LUCIOLI. l 
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I 
Library Education Division 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, 
KINGERY, Library School, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn; ELEANOR AHLERS; WILLIAM H. CARLSON; 
DOROTHY DEININGER; MARGARET RUFSVOLD. 

Organization and Activity Committee—Im- 
mediate past president, ROBERT R. DOUGLASS; 
president, CARL W. HINTZ; vice-president, presi- 
dent-elect, MELVIN J. VOIGT; HARRY DEWEY;- SIG- 
RID EDGE. 

Publications Committee—Chairman, ROSE 
VAINSTEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
British Columbia, Vancouver; DONALD 0. ROD; 
THOMAS J. GALVIN; LEON CARNOVSKY; CHRISTINE 
L. REB. 

Research Committee-—-Chairman, MARY HELEN 
MAHAR, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; EUGENE H. WIL- 
SON; FAITH B. STOUGHTON; GUY MARCO; ALICE 
LOHRER. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Asia Foundation Grant Committee--Chairman, 
REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., Dept. of Library 
Science, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, 
D.C.; MRS. ELIZABETH STONE. 

Bogle Memorial Fund Committee—Chairman, 
SISTER MARY GIROLAMA, O.P., Dept. of Library 
Science, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; MRS. 
MARGARET BYERGO; ALICE LOUISE LEFEVRE; ANITA 
M. HOSTETTER; HARRIET E. HOWE; RALPH MUNN, 

Equivalencies and Reciprocity Committee— 
Chairman, to be appointed; MARY HUBER., 

Media Research and Development Committee 
-—Chairman, HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana; EDWARD M. HEILIGER; ALICE LOUISE 
LEFEVRE; CAROLYN WHITENACK. 


Research Subcommittee—Chairman, MRS. 


MARY DUNCAN CARTER ISBELL, Dept. of Library 
Science, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; ROBERT 
BOOTH; IRVING LIEBERMAN; MARY HELEN MAHAR; 
HELEN SATTLEY; NICHOLAS G. STEVENS. 


SECTIONS 
Teachers Section 


Officers—Chairman, ISABEL NICHOL, Graduate 
School of Librarianship, Univ. of Denver; vice- 
chairman, chairman-elect, HELEN M. FOCKE, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land; secretary-treasurer, EUNICE H. SPEER, Illinois 
State Normal Univ. L., Normal. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: AGNES L. 
REAGAN, past chairman; IRENE M. HANSEN; MRS. 
EDNA BALLARD MACK. i 


Committees, 


Nominating Committee——Chairman, GERALD COBLE, 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Oklahoma, Nor- 
men; GERTRUDE OELLRICH; RACHAEL DEANGELO. 
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REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division is interested in 
the improvement and extension of informational, 
bibliographical, and research: activities in all 
types of libraries, at all levels, and in every 
subject field: reference materials—their produc- 
tion, listing, and evaluation; inquiries and in- 
quirers—their identification, classification, and 
appraisal ; -indexes and indexing—their exten- 
sion and improvement; bibliographies and bibli- 
ographic method—their place and development 
in scholarly investigations. RSD has specific 
responsibility for— - 


l. Continuous study and review of reference per- 
formance in the different types of libraries. 

2. Conduct and sponsorship of activities and projects 
in reference services. 

3. Synthesis of reference activities of all units within 
ALA and in the various types of libraries so as 
to produce a unified professional concept of the 
reference function. : 

4, Representation and interpretation of reference 
services both within and without the library pro- 
fession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged'in reference services to more distinguished 
performance, and stimulation of librarians en- 
gaged in reference services to participation in 
appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 


and research in reference services for the total. 


profession. 
7. Evaluation, selection, and interpretation of refer- 
ence materials. 


The Reference Services Division became a 
division of ALA in 1956. 


Officers—President, MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Illinois, , Urbana; vice-president and president- 
elect, FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR., Princeton Univ. 
L., Princeton, N.J.; second vice-president, ROB- 
ERT E. SCUDDER, Philadelphia Free L.; executive 
secretary, RONALD V. GLENS, ALA headquarters. 

Board: of Directors—The officers plus: JULIA 
RUTH ARMSTRONG (past president) ; directors-at- 
large, WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON (1963): DOROTHY 
M. SINCLAIR (1964); JOSEPHINE M. THARPE 
(1965); ALA Councilors nominated by the di- 
vision, MARIAN MEAD ALLEN (1964); MARJORIE 
E. KARLSON (1966) ; EVERETT T. MOORE (1966); 
GEORGE M. BAILEY (chairman, History Section). 

The division issues an official publication, RQ, 
edited by JOHN FALL, Economics Division, New 
York P.L. RQ is published quarterly and is sent 

è 
free to all members. It is not available by sub- 
scription. 
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COMMITTEES 


Bibliography Committee—Responsible for sur- 
veys of the field of bibliography, disseminating 
information, studying needs, advising on projects 
under way or under consideration, and coordi- 
nating work of subcommittees with bibliographi- 
cal projects. Chairman, JACK DALTON, School 
of Library Service, Columbia Univ., New York 
(1965) ; FLORENCE E. BLAKELY (1963); DOUGLAS 
W. BRYANT (1965); VERNER w. CLAPP (1965); 
JAMES C. cox (Catholic Library Association 
representative) ; WILLIAM s. DIX (1965); ROBERT 
B. DOWNS (1965); ELLIOTT H. MORSE (Medical 
Library Assn. representative); BEULAH MUMM 
(1963) ; MELVIN J. vorcT (1965). 

Chapters Committee—Chairman, JOHN T. 
THACKERY, JR., Dayton and Montgomery County, 
Ohio, P.L. (1964); MRS. PRISCILLA C. BOWER 
(1964) ; MRS. THEODORE FISCHER (1964); ELEA- 
NOR E. GOEHRING (1963); GILES B. ROBERTSON 
(1964) ; FRANCES STALKER (1963). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
WAYNE M. HARTWELL, F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany L., Chicago; SISTER MARY ANSELM; GEORGE 
M. BAILEY; WILLIAM $. BUDINGION; MARY RAD- 
MACHER; MARIE A. RAPP; CHRISTINE L. REB; MRS. 
ROBERTA B. SUTTON. 

Information Retrieval Committee—To study 
developments in this field and their application 
to reference services and research. Chairman, 
EDWARD M. HEILIGER, Chicago Undergraduate Di- 
vision, Univ. of Illinois L. (1965); DONALD V. 
BLACK (1965); HENRY J. DUBESTER (1965); 
JESSE H. SHERA (1964); ROBERT M. THOMAS 
(1963) ; MELVIN J. vort (1965). 

Interlibrary Loan Committee—To consider 
current problems in this field, and to advise on 
problems in American participation in interna- 
tional interlibrary loan procedures. Chairman, 
LUCIEN WHITE, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
(1965); GLADYS JOHNSON (1963); MARJORIE E, 
KARLSON (1964)% MORTON V. MALIN (1964) ; MI- 
CHAEL M. REYNOLDS (1965); GEORGE A. SCHWEG- 
MANN, JR. (1965) ;. THOMAS Ss, SHAW (1963). 

Library Journal List Committee—To study the 
need for an annual selected list of reference 
books, define its scope and purpose, and pre- 
pare it for publication in Library Journal, Chair- 
man, THOMAS $. SHAW, Louisiana State Univ. 
Library School, Baton Rouge (1964); MRS. 
JULIA BARTLING (1964); PENELOPE BULLOCK 
(1963); JAMES K. DICKSON (1956); HELEN F. 
NORTHRUP (1964) ; ANNE F. STURTEVANT (1964) ; 
DORIS M. SAVAGE (1963). 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation Committee— 
See entry, Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, urfler 
ALA Awards Committee. ° 


New Reference Tools Committee—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation and 
publication of needed reference: tools, and to 
keep the library profession informed of develop- 
ments. Chairman, FLORENCE M. POWER, Pasadena, 
Calif., P.L. (1963); MARY EDNA ANDERS (1963); 
MRS. HELEN R. THOMPSON (1964); JOHN WAD- 
DELL (1964). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, SAMUEL 
ROTHSTEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
British Columbia, Vancouver; MARTHA L. ELLI- 
SON; ROBERT K. JOHNSON; ESTHER SCHLUNDT; 
DORIS WELLS. 

Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial Award 
Committee—See entry, Eunice Rockwell Oberly 
Memorial Award, under ALA Awards Com- 
mittee. 

Organization and Activities Committee—-Chair- 
man, ROBERT E. SCUDDER, Philadelphia Free L.; 
MARIAN MEAD ALLEN; JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG; 
FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR.; JOSEPHINE M. THARPE. 

Publications Committee—Chairman, WAYNE 
HARTWELL, F. E. Compton and Company L., 
Chicago (1964); GEORGE M. BAILEY (1964); 
WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON (1965); JOHN FALL (ex 
oficio); HELEN T. GEER (ex officio) ; EVERETT T. 
MOORE (1964) ; ROBERT E. SCUDDER (1963); MRS. 
HELEN E, WESSELS (1965). 

Science, Technology, and Business Reference 
Services Committee—Chairman, MRS. ERIKA H. 
WULFF, Akron P.L. (1964); MRS. MARGARET S. 
BRYANT (1964); MRS. DOROTHY CROSLAND 
(1964) ; MILTON DRESCHER (1964); IDRIS SMITH 
(1963) ; RICHARD L. SNYDER (1963). 

Standards Committee—To survey the functions 
of reference services and develop qualitative and 
quantitative standards. Chairman, LOUIS SHORES, 
Library School, Florida State Univ., Tallahassee 
(1963); FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR. (1963); 
HENRY DRENNAN (1963); HENRY J. DUBESTER 
(1963); NEAL R. HARLOW (1963) ; KATHARINE G. 
HARRIS (1965); MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN (1965) ; 
MARGARET E. NICHOLSEN (1963); C. FLINT PURDY 
(1965); SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN (1963). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Study of the Catalog Code Revision Commit- 
tee—To study the proposed catalog code revision 
from the point of view of the reference librarian 
and his activities. Chairman, ISABEL HOWELL, 
L. Division, Tennessee State L. and Archives, 
Nashville; SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN; ROBERT D. STE- 
VENS; DAVID ROY WATKINS. 

Wilson Indexes Committee—To study and ad- 
vise the H. W. Wilson Company, at its request, | 
on problems relating to the selection of periodi- 
cals for inclusion in its various indexes. Chair- 
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man, JAMES HUMPHRY, IN, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art L., New York; HAIG AJAMIAN; JULIA RUTH 
ARMSTRONG; D. NORA GALLAGHER; MORRIS A. GEL- 
FAND; RUTH D. GROTHEER; JOSEPH KLIMBERGER; 
DOROTHY A. PLUM; MRS, HELEN E. WESSELLS; 
CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Book Catalogs Interdivisional Committee—See 
entry under Resources and Technical Services 
Division. 

Joint Committee on Government Publications 
` —See entry under Division Joint Committees. 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
with RTSD—-To take cognizance of matters re- 
lating to public documents issued in the United 
States, whether federal, state, or Jocal, and mat- 
ters relating to the official publications of for- 
eign governments and quasi-governmental inter- 
national organizations; to study problems of doc- 
uments relating to publication, processing, stor- 
age, bibliographic control, and reference use, 
and to cooperate with the appropriate committees 
of the divisions and their sections in dealing with 
them. Chairman, THOMAS- $. SHAW, Louisiana 


State Univ. Library School, Baton Rouge (RSD- 


1963) ; ESTHER M. CLAUSEN (RTSD-1963) ; RAE 
E. RIPS (RSD-1964); JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL 
(RTSD-1965); CHARLES WEBBERT (RSD-1963) ; 
JENNINGS woop (RTSD-1964). Advisory Sub- 
committee on Depository Libraries—Chairman, 
JENNINGS woop, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL! THOMAS S. 
SHAW. Subcommittee on Census Publications— 
Chairman, RAE E. RIPS, Detroit P.L.; ESTHER M. 
CLAUSEN; CHARLES WEBBERT. 


` SECTIONS 
History Section 


Officers—Chairman, - GEORGE M. BAILEY, North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston, Hl.; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, RAE ELIZABETH RIPS, Detroit P.L; 
secretary, DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR, Enoch Pratt Free 
L., Baltimore. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: GERALD 
D. McDONALD (past chairman); members-at-large: 
JACQUELINE P. BULL (1964); EDITH P. STICKNEY 
(1965) ; MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS (RSD president) ; 
RONALD V. GLENS (RSD executive secretary). 

Bibliography and Indexes Committee—Chairman, 
LEE ASH, 31 Alden Rd., New Haven, Conn.; HELEN 
WENTWORTH AZHDERIAN; VIRGINIA CLOSE; ISABEL 
HOWELL; ROBERT H. LAND; MRS. ELIZABETH MARTIN; 
MRS, HAZEL EMERY MILLS. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, RICH- 
ARD J. NEUMAN, Salina, Kan., P.L.; DORIS M. SAVAGE; 
DELBERT HOLLENBERG; CHARLES WEBBERT. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, FELIX E. 
‘HIRSCH, Trenton, N.J., State College L.; MRS. FRANCES 
NEEL CHENEY; J. RONALD TODD. 
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Organization and Activities Committee—Chairman, 
EVERETT T. MOORE, Univ. of California L., Los Angeles; 
RICHARD HARWELL; MARY KINNEY; GERALD ,D. McC- 
DONALD. , 


CHAPTERS 


Groups have been authorized as chapters of the 
Reference Services Division in the following areas: 
Essex County, N.J.; Florida; Marvland; Michigan; 
Ohio; Potomac Valley; Southeastern Library Associa- - 
tion Reference ‘Section; Tennessee; Wisconsin. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
' DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
is responsible for the following activities: ac- 
quisition, identification, cataloging, classification, 
and preservation of library materials; the de- 
velopment and coordination of the country’s li- 
brary resources; and those areas of selection 
and evaluation involved in the acquisition of 
library materials and pertinent to the develop- 
ment of library resources. 


I. Continuous study and review of the activities 

assigned to the division 
2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 

areds of responsibility 

3. Synthesis of activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented 

4. Representation and interpretation of its type of 
‘activity in contacts outside the profession 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimula- 
tion’ of participation by members in appropriate 
type-of-library divisions 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research. for the type of activity for the 
total profession 


RTSD became a division of ALA in 1957. 

Officers—President, DOROTHY `J. COMINS, 
Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit: vice-president 
and president-elect, JAMES E.*SKIPPER, Wilbur 
Cross L:, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs; chair- 
man, Council of Regional Groups, BARBARA M. 
WESTBY (1963), Detroit P.L.; executive secretary, 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: past 
president, HELEN M. WELCH; directors-at-large, 
MARIETTA DANIELS (1965) and ROBERT E. KING- 
ERY (1964) ; editor, Library Resources and Tech- 
nical Seruices. ESTHER J. PIERCY; councilors, 
MARGARET C. BROWN (1966), JOHN A. HUMPHRY 
(1964), PAULINE A. SEELY (1963), ARNOLD H. 
TROTIER (1966), and WYLLIs E. WRIGHT (1965); 
and section chairmen. 

Rublications—The official publication of the 
divisions.Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
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ices, a quarterly, is sent free to division members 
paying dues of $6.00 or more; to members pay- 
ing less than $6.00, or to nonmembers, the sub- 
scription price is $5.00 per year. Single copies 
$1.25. Editor, ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore; assistant editors, L. DOROTHY 
BEVIS, PAUL S. DUNKIN, STEPHEN FORD, ROLLAND 
E. STEVENS; editorial advisers, MARIAN SANNER, 
MAURICE F. TAUBER, BARBARA M., WESTBY; manag- 
ing editor, RAY O. HUMMEL, JR.; business assis- 
tant, DAVID TURIEL; circulation manager, MRS. 
ELIZABETH RODELL. 


COMMITTEES 


Bookbinding Committee—Chairman, ARNOLD 
H. TROTIER (1963), Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana; 
A. ELIZABETH CROSBY (1964); STEPHEN FORD 
(1964); PAUL E. HOFFMAN (1964); ROBERT E, 
KINGERY (1963). 

Bylaws Committee--Chairman, HOWARD ROV- 
ELSTAD (1963), Univ. of Maryland L., College 
Park; SAMUEL M. BOONE (1964} (CMS); mrs. 
LORENA CLARKE (1963) (Ser.); GERALD W. GIL- 
LETTE (1964) (Acq.); ALEX LADENSON (1964) 


- (CCS). 


Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
DOROTHY J. COMINS, Wayne State Univ. L., De- 
troit; FREDERICK L. ARNOLD (Acq.); SUSAN M. 
HASKINS (CCS); MRS. KATHRYN L. HENDERSON; 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; JAMES E. SKIPPER; KEN- 
NETH W. SODERLAND (Ser.); GORDON R. WILLIAMS 
(CMS). 

Documentation Committee~-Chairman, MAU- 
RICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York; BENJAMIN A. CUSTER; 
MELVIN J. VOIGT. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM T. 
HENDERSON, Virginia L., McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 

Government Publications, Joint Committee on 
—See entry under Division Joint Committees. 

Interlibrary Cooperation Committee—To as- 
semble and disseminate information .on coordi- 
nated interlibrary plans and facilities; to direct 
inquiries in the field to appropriate experts; 
and to promote the establishment and aid in the 
planning of such cooperative interinstitutional 
organizations as will contribute to the increasing 
of American library resources. Chairman, ROBERT 
E. KINGERY (1963), New York P.L.; James w. 
BARRY, JR. (1964); MARIETTA DANIELS (1963) ; 
GEORGE N. HARTJE (1964); FELIX REICHMANN 
(1963) ; CAROLYN SMALL (1964); EDWIN E. WIL- 
LIAMS (1964). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, F. BERNICE 
FIELD, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn.; ch&ir- 
man pro tem during 1962 Conference, JENNETTE 


E. HITCHCOCK; JOHN M. DAWSON (CMS); RAY O. 
HUMMEL, JR.; GEORGE PITERNICK; KATHRYN R. 
RENFRO (CCS); HARRY N. RICHARDSON (Ser.) ; 
HOWARD A. SULLIVAN (Acq.). 

Organization Committee-—-Chairman, HELEN M. 
wELCH, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana; WILLIAM 
H. HUFF (1963); MRS. ORCENA M. PETERSON 
(1964). | 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, DOROTHY J. COMINS, Wayne State Univ. 
L., Detroit; HELEN M. WELCH; MRS, ELIZABETH 
RODELL; JAMES E. SKIPPER. 

Planning Committee—Chairman, HELEN M. 
WELCH, Univ. of Ilinois L., Urbana; FELIX 
REICHMANN; BELLA E, SHACHTMAN. 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
—See entry under Reference Services Division. 

Regional Processing Committee—Chairman, 
EVELYN D. MULLEN (1964), Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washington; 
MRS. ELIZABETH ADCOCK (1963); WILLARD K. 
DENNIS (1963); MRS. MARY L. ECKFORD (1964); 
RUDI WEISS (1964). 

Resources Committee—To study the present 
resources of American libraries; to suggest 
plans for coordination in the acquisition of re- 
search publications by American libraries. Chair- 
man, GORDON R. WILLIAMS (1965}, Midwest In- 
ter-Library Center, Chicago; DALE M. BENTZ 
(1967) ; THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1967); JOHN W. 
CRONIN (1964); HERMAN H. FUSSLER (1963) ; 
HAROLD OSTVOLD (1965); WILLIAM B. READY 
(1963) ; JAMES E. SKIPPER (1965); ROBERT VOS- 
PER (1966); FREDERICK H. WACMAN (1964). 
Micropublishing Projects Subcommittee—Chair- 
man, JAMES E. SKIPPER (1965) ; THOMAS R. BUCK- 
MAN (1966); GUSTAVE A. HARRER (1964); DAVID 
KASER (1967); GEORGE SCHWEGMANN (1965); 
EDWARD B. STANFORD (1963). National Union 
Catalog Subcommittee—Chairman, GORDON R. 
WILLIAMS; DOUGLAS BRYANT; JOHN W. CRONIN; 
HERMAN H. FUSSLER; GEORGE SCHWEGMANN; 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN. 

School Library Technical Services Committee 
—To call attention to problems involving tech- 
nical services in school libraries that need to 
be studied; to study such problems when so re- 
quested by the division or one of its component 
units; to cooperate with appropriate committees 
of the division and its sections on matters that, 
in the opinion of the division’s Board of Di- 
rectors, can best be handled by such cooperative 
action; and to act as the liaison group between 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
and the American Association of School Librar- 
ians. Chairman, CATHARINE L, WHITEHORN 
(1964), Bureau of Library Service, Public 
Schools, Baltimore; LOUISE ` HILLER (1963); 
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GLADYS M. LIVELY (1964); MRS. AILINE THOMAS 
(1963) ; Roy VAN NOTE (1964). 


SECTIONS 

Acquisitions Section 

Officers—Chairman, FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, Prince- 
ton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, JAMES W. BARRY, JR., National L. 
of Medicine, Washington; secretary, FELIX REICH- 
MANN (1965), Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: past chair- 
man, DAVID KASER; members-at-large, WILLIAM B. 
MEREDITH (1965); ROLAND H. MOoOpY (1963); 
ARNOLD H. TROTIER (1964); assistant editor, LRTS, 
L. DOROTHY BEVIS; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


Committees. 

Bookdealer-Library Relations Committee—Chair- 
man, CARL JACKSON (1963), Univ. L., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; GUSTAV A. HARRER (1963) ; 
BETTY ROSENBERG (1964); ROBERT C. SULLIVAN 
(1964). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, GERALD W. GILLETTE 
(1964), Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
NJ. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, FRED- 
ERICK L. ARNOLD, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; 
JAMES W. BARRY, JR. 

“Cost of Library Materials Index? Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. AVIS ZEBKER (1963), Brooklyn P.L., 
Brooklyn; cart cox (1964); HYMAN W. KRITZER 
(1963); ALFRED LANE (1964); SIDNEY E. MATTHEWS 
(1963). | 

International Organizations Publications Commit- 
tee—See entry under Serials Section Committees. 

List of International Subscription Agents, Joint 
Cammittee to Compile—See entry under Serials Sec- 
tion Committees. 

Nominating Committee--Chairman, HOWARD A. 
SULLIVAN, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit; FRANK S. 
HANLIN; IAN W. THOM. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, DAVID 
KASER (1967), Joint University Libraries, Nashville; 
ALICE D. BALL (1964); STEPHEN FoRD (1966); 
MARION MILCZEWSKI - (1965); FRANK L. SCHICK 
(1963). Bibliographical Holdings of European Anti- 
quarian Societies, Subcommittee on--Chairman, 
JOSEPH C. BORDEN, Univ. of Arkansas L., Fayetteville; 
HAZEL M. DEMEYER; SAM W. HITT. Relationships be- 
tween State Libraries and State Purchasing Agents, 
Subcommittee on—Chairman, HELEN MCINTYRE, Univ. 
of New Mexico L., Albuquerque; HARRY BACH; 
FLORA ECKERT. 

Reprinting Committee-—-To provide effective ma- 
chinery for determining which out-of-print titles are 
most urgently needed by libraries and to encourage 
the reprinting of these titles by providing publishers 
with information on potential sales, and to report 
on new developments in publishing reprints. 
H. RICHARD ARCHER (1963); ROBERT E. KINGERY 
(1963); EUGENE V. MUENCH (1964); ARTHUR P. 
SWEET (1964). 

Reprint Expediting Service—Director, SAM WiL- 
LIAMS, Box 2959, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Cataloging and Classification Section 


Officers—-Chairman, SUSAN M- HASKINS, Harvard 
College L., Cambridge, Mass.; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, WESLEY C. SIMONTON, Library School, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis; secretary, VIVIAN 
c. PRINCE (1965), School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Executive Committee~The officers plus: past chair- 
man, PAUL S$. DUNKIN; members-at-large, DALE M. 
BENTZ (1963); C. DONALD cooK (1964) ; VIRGINIA E. 
MURRAY (1965); PAULINE A. SEELY (1963); AUDREY 
sMITH (1964); assistant editor, ZRTS, PAUL, S. 
DUNKIN; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


Committees 


Award of the Margaret Mann Citation Committee 
—See entry, Margaret Mann Citation, under ALA 
Awards Committee. l 

Book . Catalogs, Interdivisional. Committee with 
RSD—To study the growing use of printed book 
catalogs from the point of view of their relationship 
to card catalogs, and to consider the extent to which 
they can be used as substitutes for card catalogs or 
supplements to them. Chairman, DAVID C. WEBER 
(CCS), Stanford Univ. L., Stanford, Calif.; ROBERT 
E. KINGERY (CCS); MILDRED c. o'connor (RSD); 
GEORGE ‘PITERNICK (CCS); RICHARD H. SHOEMAKER 
(CCS); ROBERT D. stevens (RSD); AGNES N. TYSSE 
(RSD); adviser, MARGARET C. BROWN. 

Bylaws Committee-—-Chairman, ALEX LADENSON 
(1964),'Chicago P.L.; ESTHER xocH (1963); JOHN 
STRATTON (1963). 

Catalog Code Revision Committee—To be responsi- 
ble for the preparation of a revised edition of the 
ALA Rules for Author and Title Entries, and to pro- 
duce a code of rules which are mutually consistent, 
which use valid criteria in establishing differences of 
treatment, and which are arranged in the most useful 
and logical order. Steering Committee—Chairman, 
WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, Williams College 1., Williams- 
town, Mass.; LAURA C. COLVIN; F. BERNICE FIELD; 
SEYMOUR LUBETZKY; M. RUTH MacDONALD; LUCILE 
MORSCH; AUDREY SMITH; ARNOLD HE. TROTIER. 
Members: RICHARD S. ANGELL; ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD; 
EDWIN B. COLBURN; DOROTHY J. COMINS; MRS. VIR- 
GINIA CUNNINGHAM; PAUL S. DUNKIN; WERNER B. 
ELLINGER; SUSAN M. HASKINS; MARY D. HERRICK; 
PAUL KEBABIAN; ALEX LADENSON3eANNE E. MARKLEY; 
MILDRED C. O'CONNOR; ESTHER J. PIERCY; MARIAN 
SANNER; VICTOR SCHAEFER; BELLA E. SHACHTMAN; 
KENNETH W. SODERLAND; CLABIBEL SOMMERVILLE; 
MAURICE F. TAUBER. Advisory Board-—KATHARINE 
L. BALL; MRS. MARY DODENDORF; CHARLES L. HIG- 
GINS; MARY R. KINNEY; JENS NYHOLM; JOHN R. 
RUSSELL; MRS. JOHANNA E. TALLMAN; HAROLD W. 
TUCKER. Editor, C. SUMNER SPALDING. International 
Liaison—SUSAN M. HASKINS. 

Consultants—wesLEY c. stmonton (AALS); 
MRS. PAULINE ATHERTON (AASL); JOHN R. RUSSELL 
(ACRL); VIRGINIA spent (AHIL); JENS NYHOLM 
(ARL); ISABEL HOWELL (ASL); RUTH C. EISEN- 
HART (ATLA): REV. CHARLES BANET (CLA); ROBERT 
E. KINGERY (CNLA); ELOIseE RUE (CSD); irvine 
TI@YANOFF (EFLA); CARLYLE J. FRAREY (LED); 
ISABEL POWELL (RSD); MRS. CHARLOTTE F. C. SHENK 
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(SLA); MARGARET E. NICHOLSEN (YASD). Subcom- 
mittees—Composite Works: Chairman, PAUL 
KEBABIAN, New York P.L.; ELIZABETH BEDER; GLADYS 
DOOLITTLE; RICHARD O, PAUTZCH. Corporate Entries: 
Chairman, M. RUTH MacDONALD, National L. of Medi- 
cine, Washington; LUCILLE DUFFY; BERNARD A. LUND; 
GERTRUDE SAMUELS; HILDA STEINWEG; MARIAN A. 
YOUNGS. Government Documents: Chairman, ARTHUR 
B. BERTHOLD, U.S. State Dept. L., Washington, D.C.; 
ELIZABETH C. BORDEN; OLIVIA FAULKNER; RUTH 
FRENCH. Law and Legal Headings: Chairman, ALEX 
LADENSON, Chicago P.L.; ELIZABETH V. BENYON; 
MRS. FRANCES K. HOLBROOK; MRS. WINNIFRED REID. 
Pseudonyms: Chairman, MARY D. HERRICK, Chenery 
L., Boston Univ., Boston; MRS. IRIS ALMY; RICHARD 
ANDERS; MRS. MARGARET HARROP; EDNA VAN SYOC. 
Religious Headings: Chairman, VICTOR SCHAEFER, 
Notre Dame Univ. L., South Bend, Ind.; RUTH €. 
EISENHART; REV. COLMAN J. FARRELL; MRS. KATHRYN 
L. HENDERSON; MRS, JEANNETTE M. LYNN; THEODORE 
A. MUELLER; MONSIGNOR THOMAS J. SHANAHAN; ISA- 
BELLE STOUFFER; HELEN B. UHRICH; HERBERT C. 
ZAFREN. Serials: Chairman, F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale 
Univ. L., New Haven, Conn.; REBECCA BRIGGS; LAURA 
CUMMINGS: JEAN HOODLESS; EMILIE V. WIGGINS. 

Classification Committee—Chairman, MRS. PHYLLIS 
RICHMOND (1964), Univ. of Rochester L., Rochester, 
N.Y.: MRS. PAULINE ATHERTON (1964); LILLIAN 
COOPER (1963); LUCILLE -DUFFY (1963); mrs. 
ANNETIE PHINAZER (1964); ELVA KROGH (1963) ; 
ELIZABETH OVERMYER (1963). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, SUSAN 
M. HASKINS, Harvard College L., Cambridge, Mass.; 
KATHARINE BALL; MRS. ORCENA PETERSON; WESLEY 
C, SIMONTON; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Descriptive Cataloging Committee-—-Chairman, F. 
BERNICE FIELD (1964), Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn.; RUDOLF ENGELBARTS (1963); MARIAN HAR- 
MAN (1963); MARJORIE MICHAEL (1963); MARGARET 
OLDFATHER (1964); JOSEPH E. RYUS (1963); EMILIE 
v. SMITH (1963). 

Far Eastern Materials Committee—To study the 
problems in the cataloging (descriptive and subject) 
‘and classification of Far Eastern materials and to 
make recommendations to the appropriate committees 
of the section. Chairman, CHARLES E. HAMILTON 
(1963), East Asiatic L., Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley; SIMON P. CHEN (1963); MISS AI M. K. KAWA- 
cucHr (1967); WARREN M. TSUNEISHI (1963); 
EUGENE wu (1967); consultant, á. KAIMING CHIU 
(1963). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, KATHRYN R. 
RENFRO, Univ. of Nebraska L., Lincoln; VIRGINIA 
DREWRY; MRS. VARELIA FARMER; MRS, KATHRYN L. HEN- 
DERSON; JOSEPH TREYZ, 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
MARIAN SANNER (1965), Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more; vice-chairman, PAUL KEBABIAN (1964); sec- 
retary, RUTH F, STROUT (1966); MARGARET W. 
AYRAULT (1963); RUTH C. EISENHART (1967); con- 
sultant, JOHN W. CRONIN. 

Subject Headings Committee—Chairman, OLIVER 
T. FIELD (1963), Air Univ. L., U.S. Air Force, Max- 
well AFB, Ala.; ROSAMUND DANIELSON (1964); REV. 
COLMAN J. FARRELL (1963); MARGARET KALTENBACH 


(1963); JANE RAKESTRAW (1964); GEORGE TURNER 
(1964) ; EMILIE V. wicerns (1964). 


Copying Methods Section 


Officers—Chairman, GORDON R. WILLIAMS, Midwest 
Inter-Library Center, Chicago; secretary, FRANK N. 
Jones (1964), Peabody Institute L., Baltimore. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: past 
chairman, JEAN K. TAYLOR; member-at-large, WIL- 
LIAM S. BUDINGTON (1965); assistant editor, LRTS, 
ROLLAND E. STEVENS; MRS. ELIZABETE RODELL. 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee——-Chairman, SAMUEL M. BOONE 
(1964), Univ. of North Carolina L., Chapel Hill; 
JOHN M. REED (1963); ROLLAND E. STEVENS (1963). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, cor- 
DON R. WILLIAMS, Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
Chicago. 

Library Standards for Microfilm Committee—To 
collect standard specifications applicable to micro- 
photography in libraries and to publish these stand- 
ards in a suitable medium; to help libraries adhere 
to these standards and to publish incormation which 
will further this end. Chairman, PETER scott, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology L., Cambridge; 
HUBBARD W. BALLOU; DONALD C. HOLMES; VERNON 
TATE; DAVID WEBER; consultants, RICHARD W. HALE, 
JR., CHESTER M. LEWIS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JOHN M. DAW- 
son, Univ. of Delaware L., Newark; KENNETH N. 
FAGERHAUGH; WILLIAM M. KURTH. 

Photoduplication Orders Commiitee--Chairman, 
HUBBARD W. BALLOU (1964), Columbia Univ. L., 
New York; RALPH H. CARRUTHERS (1964); CHARLES 
C. LaHoop, JR. (1964). 

Policy and Research Committee—-CHARLES G. 
LaHoop, JR. (1967), Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; JAMES E. SKIPPER (1965); ALLEN VEANER 
(1963). 


Serials Section 


Officers—Chairman, KENNETH W. SODERLAND, Univ. 
of Chicago L.; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
ROLLAND E. STEVENS, Ohio State Univ. L., Columbus; 
secretary, HELEN BECKER (1964), Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: past chair- 
man, IAN W. THOM; members-at-large, EDNA M. 
BROWN (1963); DONALD E. OFHLERTS (1965) ; assist- 
ant editor, LRTS, STEPHEN FORD; MRS. ELIZABETH 
RODELL. 


Commitiees 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. LORENA 
CLARKE (1963), Univ. of Illinois L. of Medical Sei- 
ences, Chicago; MRS. ELLEN D. MORELAND (1963); 
JAMES R. THRASH (1963). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, KEN- 
NETH W. SODERLAND; ROLLAND E. STEVENS. 

Duplicates Exchange Union Commititee—Chairman, 
JAMES V. JONES (1963), St. Louis Univ. L, St. 
Louis; HARRY BRINTON (1964); MARGARET D. CRES- 
SATY (1963); RICHARD K. GARDNER (1964); PAXTON 
P. PRICE (1964). 
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Kesources and ‘Technical Services Division 


rf 


International Organizations Publications Commit- 
tee (Intersectional with Acquisitions Section) —To 
study and make recommendations on the identifica- 
tian and procurement of the publications of roving 
international organizations (i.e. congresses and con- 
ferences without permanent headquarters). Chair- 
man, PAUL H. SPENCE (Ser.), Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; ROBERT CAYTON (Ser.) ; WOLFGANG FREITAG 
(Ser.) ; RODNEY C. SARLE (Acq.) ; GEORGE T. SMISOR 
(Acq.). š 

List of International Subscription Agents, Joint 
Committee to Compile (Intersectional with Acquisi- 
tions Section)—-Chairman, ELIZABETH F. NORTON, 
Univ. of California L., Los Angeles; PAUL BERRY; 
LILLY CARTER; MRS. ROMA S. GREGORY; VERN HADDICK; 
JOHN G. VEENSTRA. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HARRY N. RICH- 
ARDSON, Miami Univ. L., Oxford, Ohio; RUTH c. 
RINGO; BELLA E. SHACHTMAN. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, WIL- 
LIAM H. HUFF (1965), Univ. of Ilinois L., Urbana; 
LAURA CUMMINGS (1966); MRS.. JEANNE M. HOLMES 
(1967); ELLSWORTH MASON (1963); GEORGE PITER- 
Nick (1964). 

U. S. Congresses and Conferences without Fixed 
Headquarters, Committee on—To be appointed. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Young Adult Services Division is interested 
in the improvement and extension of services to 
young people in all types of libraries. 

The Young Adult Services Division has spe- 
cific responsibility for the evaluation and selec- 
tion of books and nonbook materials and the in- 
terpretation and use of materials for young 
adults, except when such materials are designed 
for only one type of library. 

YASD has specific responsibility for— 


}. Continuous study and review of the activities 

assigned to the division. 

Planning of special services and programs for 

this group. 

5. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the ALA that have a bearing on the type of ac- 
tivity represented. 

4, Representation, interpretation, and promotion 
of mutual cooperation with youth-serving agen- 
cies in further activities for the welfare of 
young people; and furtherance of the interests 
of the teenage and young adults with publishers. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity and the stimula- 
tion of participation in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions. 

6, Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for work with young adults for 
the total profession. 


bo 


The Young Adult Services Division was estab- 
lished on January 1, 1957. 

Officers—President, LUCILE HATCH, School of 
Librarianship, Univ. of Denver; vice-president 
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and president-elect, MRS. AUDREY BIEL, Detroit 
P.L.; second vice-president, JULIA LOSINSKI, 
Westchester Library System, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y.; executive secretary, MILDRED L. BATCHEL- 
DER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: SARA 
SIEBERT, past president; JEAN CRABTREE; MAE 
GRAHAM; FRANCES M. GRIM; MILDRED KROHN; 
ALICE LOUISE LEFEVRE; JANE MANTHORNE; MAR- 
GARET E. NICHOLSEN; MARIAN L. TRAHAN. 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Children’s Services Division. Edited by ports 
COLE, School of Library Science, Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse, N.Y. Top of the News is published 
four times a year and is sent to all members. It 
is not available through subscription. 


COMMITTEES 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MARGARET E. 
NICHOLSEN, Evanston, IL, Township High School 
L.; NANCY JONES; JULIET L. WEITZEL. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
MARY WOODWORTH, Wisconsin High School L., 
Madison, Wis.: GLORIA ANDERSON; ROBERT L. 
EDWARDS; MRS. KATHERINE KEATHLEY; MRS. SARA 
KRENTZMAN SRYGLEY; TRAVIS TYER. 

Publishers Relations Committee—Chairman, 
JULIA LOSINSKI, Westchester Library System, 28 
S. Ist St., Mount Vernon, N.Y.; ROXANNA AUS- 
TIN; MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR; LILLIAN MORRI- 
SON; RACHEL ROBINSON; MRS. DORIS WATTS; PAU- 
LINE WINNICK; MRS. SARA WOY. 

Selection of Books and Other Materials Com- 
mittee—Chairman, ELAINE SIMPSON, Bronx Bor- 
ough Office, New York P.L.; mrs. MARGARET 
ATWOOD; MRS. DOROTHEA COACHMAN; BARBARA 
JOYCE DUREE; E. BEN EVANS; RUTH SCHNEIDER. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Activities Committee—Chairman, MRS. AUDREY 
BIEL, Detroit P.L.: ROBERT DUMAS; JANE MAN- 
THORNE; CURTIS MAY; MRS. JULIA RUSSELL. 

Africa List Committee—Chairman, ESTHER J. 
WALLS, Countee Cullen Regional L., New York 
P.L.; GERALDINE CLARK; EMMA COHN: ANNE 
MILLER FELDSTEIN; MRS. ROBERTA FREUND; MRS. 
PRISCILLA MOULTON; GRACE OFORI-ATTA, Ghana 
Library Bd., Accra, consultant. 

Award Proposal Committee—To consider and 
draft a proposal for an award for an outstand- 
ing book for young adults. Chairman, SARA L. 
SIEBERT, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; JANE 
MANTHORNE; KATHERINE W. TRICKEY. 

“Book: Bait” Sequel Committee—Chairman, 
ELINOR WALKER, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; pon- 
ALB W. ALLYN; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; ALICE E. JOHN- 
SON; HRLEN LUTTON; MRS. MARY M. SPRADLING. 
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Books for Slow Readers Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. MARGARET H. GRAZIER, Groves High 
Schoo] L., Birmingham, Mich.; ANNA ANTHONY; 
MRS. VERLENE BERND; CAROLYN CRAWFORD; ROB- 
ERT DUMAS; IRMGARD HORMANN; JOHANN KLICK; 
IRENE LOVDAL}; MARCELLA MATEJKA. 

Chicago Conference Committee—To be ap- 
pointed. 

Committee on Latin America—Chairman, MRS. 
ALICE KRAHN, Cuyahoga County P.L., Cleveland. 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JANE S. 
McCLURE, Summit, N.J., P.L.; ROXANNA AUSTIN; 
MRS. EDITH BISHOP. 

Peace Corps Subcommittee (YASD-appointed) 
of ALA International Relations Committee. 
See entry under ALA International Relations 
Committee. 

Program and Budget Development Committee 
—Chairman, SARA L. SIEBERT, Enoch Pratt Free 
L., Baltimore; LUCILE HATCH; MRS. AUDREY 
BIEL; HANNAH HUNT; MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 

Special Television Committee—Chairman, 
JULIA LOSINSKI, Westchester Library System, 28 
S. Ist St., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


In accordance with the Constitution, Article VI, 
Section 1, and Bylaws, Article III, Section 6(a) 
and 6(b), the Council Nominating Committee 
submits the following slate of candidates for 
election by the Council to the Executive Board 
for the term 1963-67—-one person to be elected 
from each bracket of two candidates: 


KEITH DOMS, assistant director, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, 4400 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 

NETTIE B. TAYLOR, director, Division of Li- 
brary Extension, State Department of Edu- 
cation, 301 W. Preston St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


MARY V. GAVER, professor, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers—-The State Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. 

WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, librarian, Williams College 
Library, Williamstown, Mass. 


Ballots, with biographical notes on each nomi- 
nee, will be distributed to voting members of 
Council at Midwinter when the election will be 
held. i 
Council Nominating Committee 

Nancy Jane Day 

Paxton Pate Price ° 

Frank A. Lundy, thairman 


Junior X 


EDITOR 
at LARGE 


I'm always rather cowardly about facing 
cold winter weather and, after reading 
Penguin’s Way, I'm feeling very ashamed 
of my timidity. 

Written for the youngest readers, this 
is the story of the emperor penguins and 
their fantastic struggle to survive the bitter 
blizzards and extreme cold of the South 
Pole winter. Johanna Johnston’s poetic 
text enables young nature lovers to follow 
the life of these fascinating birds—from 
summer’s end, through the long, dark 
winter when the babies are born, and 
again to the time when the ice begins to 
melt and the days grow lighter. 

Charming illustrations in color are by 
Caldecott Award-winner Lecnard Weis- 
gard. 

Another new book about penguins is 
Which is Willy?—a humorous story which 
Robert Bright has written and illustrated. 
Willy was tired of looking like every other 
penguin, so he left the South Pole for the 
city where he would be unique. And he 
was unique—so different, in fact, that he 
wasn’t happy there either. How Willy 
solves his dilemma is sure to appeal to the 
picture book set. 


we SEG fit. 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Penguin’s Way ($2.50) and Which is 
Willy? ($2.00) are published by Doubleday 
Books for Young Readers. Bookstores carry 
them or copies can be ordered from the 
Sales Manager, Institutional Department, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 501 Franklin 
Avenue, Garden City, N.Y. 
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NOW... READ 


MICROFILM 
with 
we > printed page comfort! 
> ZOOM image size control! 
> in lighted rooms! 


~ DAGMAR SUPER 


MICROFILM READER 


Precision built... years ahead in functional 
design ... yet priced within every budget. Only 
the Dagmar Super offers bright image, zoom 
control reading of ALL microfilm forms. 


aia, | eres why 
Ro mma; te Dagmar Super 
' leads all microfilm 
readers... 


PROJECTS ALL MICROFILM FORMS 


netic filmsheet holder, spare bulb, 16mm and 35mm take-up Only the Dagmar Super is so advanced 
in design as to provide in one unit a 


reels and carry-case. Made in Holland by expert craftsmen. means of reading comfortably all micro- 


TWO-SECOND CHANGE—ROLLFILM TO SHEETFILM film forms—rollfilm, aperture cards, mi- 
Reel arms snap in or out of secure sockets in seconds, ac- _crofiches, filmsheets and film jackets. 


commodate 35mm or 16mm reels. With arms removed, mag- COM FORTABLE READING IN LIGHTED ROOMS 


netic holder moves easily to project all types of sheetfilm. : 3. 
: No more eye strain from peering into 







ZOOM MIRROR GIVES WIDE 
RANGE OF IMAGE SIZES 


By moving mirror on its 
telescopic arms, magnifi- 
cation can be varied 
through a wide range 
without the trouble and 
expense of extra lenses. 
A Dagmar exclusive. 


LOWEST COST—MOST FEATURES 


Dagmar Supers are equipped with 
lens, zoom mirror, reel arms, mag- 








CONVENIENT PORTABILITY—COMPACT, LIGHTWEIGHT darkened hoods or from glare of glass 
In its rugged carry-case, reader measures only 9 inches on screens. Sharp images are projected into 
each edge, weighs 16 pounds. Durable grey crystal finish. natural table top reading position. 

Select the madel best suited to your needs, Buy Madel A un- SHARP IMAGES, PRECISION LENS SYSTEM, 


less you have special reasons for choosing Model 16 or 35 


FINGER-TIP FOCUSING i 


Model A—The Most Versatile and Widely Used Model—for Highest quality ground condenser and 
Standard American Microfilm projection lenses assure razor sharp im- 
Especially designed for. standard 35mm rollfilm, aperture 48¢S. Parabolic lamp mirror affords maxi- 
cards, microfiches, mounted stripfilm, and film jackets, mum use of light available. Surface sil- 


Zoom control enlarges 12 to 20 times. $139.95 Vered plate glass mirror provides distor- 
tion-free projection to table top. 











Model 16—OQOnly for 146mm Rollfilm and Related Systems 3 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
For use only with 16mm rollfilm and sheetfilm types in high- OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
er reduction ratios. Zoom control enlarges 17 to 28 Meee Mail orders to 
$139.95 

Model 35—Only for 35 Syst Using Smaller AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Magnifications. PE eek es 523.5. Plymouth Ct., Dept. AL211, Chicago 5 
For special low reduction 35mm systems. Zoom control en- WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
larges 10 to 15 times. Aperture 30x42mm. $145.95 ‘on AVR Dagmar Automatic Microfilm 

For standard American 35mm rollfiim and sheetfilm e Camera, AVR Reading Rateometer and 


other aids for improving reading speed 


systems, order Model A above for best results. ne 
®and comprehension. 
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are you 


in the 
groove 








This is the size of 


This is the size of a < pes a librarian aggravated 
record groove 10,000 times because 


magnified 10,000 times. | she can’t get 
the records she desires. 


If you frequently find yourself in this groove, it's time you chose Chesterfield for all your record 
and tape needs! Chesterfield’s staff of musicologists has specialized in the library, educational 
and school field for the past 14 years. We 


anticipate your needs with one of the world’s 

largest inventories of long-play records and 

tapes. Your orders are filled promptly, ac- 

OFF curately and fully with records completely 

DF MI If AST 3° MFR guaranteed new and in perfect condition. 

0 List 

Get out of the groove right now by taking a 

moment to fill out and mail this coupon. 

a Ne Be PT ee a a CEE EE ETL Cee 

ON EVERY RECORD AND | gare 


E Free prepaid postage 


Chesterfield Music 


12 Warren St., New York 7, N.Y.: 





Please send me your current discount 
sales bulletin on L.P. records and tapes. 


I 
I 
i 
i 
i 
i 
1 
I 
I 
I 
l 
l 
| Name — 
i 
l Organization... == 
I 
I 
l 
l 
I 
l 
i 
| 
| 
I 
{ 





Address 





m Free Schwann catalog of L.P.’s City____________State 


$ g z . 

E Free special sales bulletin with STAFF PERSONNEL: RECEIVE 30% DISCOUNT | j 
savings up to 70% e Please add 10¢ per record for handling. 8 

W Free display material for libraries |.--_~__----_____----____=-_... 
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ROUND TABLES 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 
Established by Council in 1947. 

Purpose—To provide a means of acquiring and 
publishing material in this field. 

Officers--Chairman, WAYNE SHIRLEY, Went- 
worth Institute, Boston 15; secretary, LOUIS S8. 
' SHORES, Florida State Univ. Library School, 
Tallahassee. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


The Exhibits Round Table was approved by 
Council on June 21, 1954, and organized at the 
1954 annual conference.. 

Purpose—To provide a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on all state and regional library as- 
sociation conferences having commercial ex- 
hibits; maintain an up-to-date exhibits proce- 
dures manual to aid library association exhibit 
chairmen in conducting more efficient and bene- 
ficial library exhibitions; study convention pro- 
cedures to set standards for booth rental, space 
assignment, adequate exhibit hours, and suf- 
cient information for exhibitors to plan an effec- 
tive display are the purposes of this round table. 

Membership—Open to all library associations, 
interested librarians, and firms or individuals 
exhibiting at library meetings. 

Annual dues—Commercial firms, $20.00 per 
year. Institutions, librarians, nonlibrarians, $2.00 
per year. 

Publication—Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, 
listing state and regional library association 
meetings, dates, exhibit chairmen, booth size, 
rentals, etc., and news of interest to exhibitors. 
Distributed free to members; subscriptions not 
accepted, 

O fficers—-WILLIAM QUARTON, Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison, Wis., chairman; LAWRENCE 
REEVES, Affiliated Publishers, New York, vice- 
chairman; HOYT GALVIN, Charlotte and Mecklen- 
burg County L., N.C., secretary; ROBERT TRE- 
LEASE, Remington Rand Corporation, Chicago, 
treasurer. ALA staff liaison, DONALD D. BOCK. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Established in January 1949 by the ALA Coun- 
cil. 

Purpose—To develop the interests of librar- 
ies in activities and problems in the field of in- 
ternational library relations, to serve as a chan- 
nel of communication and counsel between the 
International Relations Committee and the mem- 
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bers of the Association, and to provide hospital- 
ity and information to visitors from abroad. The 
IRRT arranges programs or business meetings 
and appoints representatives to attend meetings 
of other professional groups. 

Annual dues—$2.00 payable to the treasurer. 

Publications—Leads, a quarterly, is sent free 
to all members. Editor: MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 
433 W. 21st St., New York 11. 

Officers—Chairman, DR. HAROLD LANCOUR, 
Graduate School of Librarianship, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; vice-chairman, RAYMOND C. LINDQUIST, 
Cleveland P.L.; past chairman, JOHN FALL, New 
York P.L.; secretary, MARY ANGLEMYER, Military 
Assistance L., Arlington, Va.: treasurer, MARIE 
A. RAPP, Chicago Undergraduate Division L., 
Univ. of Illinois; ALA staff liaison, LESTER 
ASHEIM. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus commit- 
tee chairmen. 

Committee chairmen—Middle East area: 
DAVID WILDER; Southeast Asia area: PAUL BIX- 
LER; Africa area: HAROLD LANCOUR; Latin 
America area: WILLIAM V. JACKSON. The Western 
Region of the U.S. Committee is headed by mr. 
MARION MILCZEWSKI; others to be appointed. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at the 
New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution and 
bylaws adopted 1941. 

Purpose—To help the individual member to 
orient himself in the library profession and in 
its organization, national, state, or local; to pro- 
mote a greater feeling of responsibility among 
younger members of the profession for the de- 
velopment of library service and librarianship; 
and to inform young people of the scope and 
potentialities of the library profession by means 
of cooperation with recruiting committees al- 
ready set up by national and state library 
groups, and organization of recruiting commit- 
tees in the state where none exist. 

Membership and dues—Individual member- 
ship is open to any librarian or student in a 
library school who is a member of ALA and 
who is either not over 35 years of age or has 
served in the library profession not more than 
five years. Chapter memberships are open to 
municipal, state, or regional groups. Annual dues 
for individual members—$1.00; annual dues for 
chapters—$5.00. 
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Officers—Chairman, JULIA SCHWARTZ, Univ. 
of South Florida L., Tampa; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, DAVID R. HOFFMAN, Wisconsin 
Free L. Commission, Madison; secretary-treas- 
urer, JOAN M. osowski, Dundalk Ave. Branch, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; executive board 
members, MIRIAM BOYTER, Morley L., Painesville, 
Ohio (1964); MAURICE S. GOLDMAN, Queens 
Borough P.L., Jamaica, N.Y. (1965); WILBUR 
MccILL, Govans Branch, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore (1963); ALA staff liaison, RONALD 
GLENS. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 

Approved by Council July 4, 1952. 

Purvose—To discuss mutual aims and prob- 
lems of those producing library periodicals. 

Annual dues—$1.00, payable to treasurer. 

Publication—LPRT Newsletter, edited by 
FRANCIS X. MOLONEY, Boston P.L. 

Officers—Chairman, LOUISE SMITH, San An- 
tonio P.L.; vice-chairman, FRANCIS X. MOLONEY, 
Boston P.L.; secretary, Jo ANN WILES, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Iinois, 
Urbana; treasurer, KATHLEEN MOLZ, H. W, 
Wilson Co., New York. ALA staff liaison, sam- 
RAY SMITH. 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO THE BLIND 
Organized in the fall of 1957 to replace and ex- 
pand the scope of the Committee on Library 
Service to the Blind. 

Purpose—TYo promote effective library service 
to the blind in accordance with professional li- 
brary standards; to promote the cooperation of 
the entire library profession in helping to pro- 
vide such service. . 

Membership—Open to all librarians actively 
engaged or interested in library service to the 


blind. 


CO TR Me prestnanives to Viner Urgauizauuus 


Annual dues—$1.00, payable to treasurer. 

Officers—-Chairman, ADELINE FRANZEL, Library 
for the Blind, 17th and Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia 30; vice-chairman, AL SKRZYPEK, Chicago 
P.L.; secretary, MRS. FLORA sams, Nebraska 
Public Library Commission, Lincoln; treasurer, 
MURRELL C. WELLMAN, Louisiana State L., Baton 
Rouge; ALA staff liaison, ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Established 1936. 


Purpose—To bring staff organizations of li- 
brary employees into closer relationships so as 
to foster mutual cooperation; to encourage the 
formation of staff organizations; to act as a 
clearinghouse for information about staff organi- 
zations; to cooperate with ALA boards and com- 
mittees and other organizations which are set 
up to study and act upon personnel problems. 
The secretary maintains a file of handbooks, 
manuals, and constitutions which are available 
for loan. 

Membership—Any organized group of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow consti- 
tutions from the secretary. Individuals who are 
located in libraries where there is no organized 
group may join as associate members. 

Dues—-Annual dues range from $2.00 to 
$12.00, depending upon the size of the afhliating 
group. Associate memberships are $1.00. 

Officers—Chairman, MRS. GRACE MCcCREADY, 
Dayton P.L.; secretary, MRS. MARY J. HANSEN, 
Oklahoma City L.; treasurer, CAROL E. KEYS, 
Wichita, Kan., P.L. ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE 
F. TREZZA. 

Committee chairmen—Circulation Manager, 
MRS. JOSEPHINE JOHNSON, Louisville, Ky., P.L.; 


Membership Chairman, EDNA McLEOD, Cleve- 
land P.L. 





ALA REPRESENTATIVES 


TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 





ALA has had for many years official representa- 
tion to outside organizations. It also cooperates 
with other organizations in the establishment of 
councils, joint committees, and other groups 
which can work together in activities of mutual 
interest. When the work of an outside organiza- 
tion falls within the field of responsibility of one 
division, that division names the ALA repre- 
sentative. When an organization to which we do 
not now have representation asks ALA to name 
a representative, the decision on whether to n@ake 
the appointment is made by the Committee on 


Organization except when the need for immediate 
action requires the president to make the deci- 
sion, based upon staff analysis and recommenda- 
tion, and subject to later review by COO. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—-HERMAN HENKLE (1961-63). Ap- 
pointed by Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 

American Council on Education—-JAMES E. BRYAN 
(1962-63) ; JACK DALTON (1960-63); SARA 1. 
FENWICK (1962-64); NEAL HARLOW (1960- 
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ALA Kepresentatives to Other Organizations eS es 


63); EDMON Low (1960-63); DAVID H. CLIFT. 
Committee on Relations of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government-—-GERMAINE KRET- 
TEK. 

American Country Life Association—RAYMOND 
EMBREE (1962-64)... 

American Documentation Institute—ricHarD S$. 
ANGELL (1962-63). Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
—ROBERT S. AKE (1960-63). 

American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5) 
(sponsored by ALA)—-HUBBARD BALLOU 
(1961-64). Appointed by Copying Methods 
Section of the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

American Standards Association, 739 Committee 
{sponsored by Council of National Library As- 
cociations)—-LAURA CUMMINGS (1961-64). Ap- 
pointed by Resources and Technical Services 
Division. Bibliography Subcommittee—Lee 
ASH. Appointed by Reference Services Divi- 
sion. Subcommittee on Statistics, Sectional 
Committee Z39—FLINT PURDY. Appointed by 
Library Administration Division. 

Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee—ex officio mem- 
her, DAVID H. CLIFT. Liaison to Cataloging Sec- 
tion—-DALE BENTZ (1961-63). Appointed by 
Cataloging and Classification Section of 
Resources and Technical Services Division. 

CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project— 
DAVID H. CLIFT. 

Civil War Centennial, Advisory Council—cLypE 
C. WALTON, JR. (1958-66). 

Council of National Library Associations——-JAMES 
E. BRYAN, DAVID H. CLIFT (1962-63). Joint 
Committee of Exhibit Managers—cuHris Hoy. 
Joint Committee on Visiting Foreign Librari- 
ans—-EDWIN CASTAGNA (IRC); JOHN FALL 
(IRRT). Joint Committee on Library Work as 
a Career—-MYRL RICKING. Appointed by Li- 
brary Administration Division. Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Problems Related to the 
Peace Corps—-EDWIN CASTAGNA. Appointed by 
International Relations Committee. 

Council of National Organizations, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth—ALA, 
AGNES KRARUP; AASL; EVELYN THORNTON; 
ACRL, MARIETTA DANIELS; AHIL, JESSIE 
ALLEN; ASD, EVELYN LEVY; ASL, ELAINE VON 
oESEN; CSD, YASD, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER; 
PLA, CEORGE MORELAND. l 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Commit- 
tee (Joint Lake Placid Club Education Foun- 
dation-ALA)—-VIRGINIA DREWRY (1961—64). 
Appointed by Cataloging and Classification 
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Section of the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

Education for Librarianship, Joint Committee 
(sponsored by CNLA)-—~PAUL $. DUNKIN 
(1961-63). Appointed by Library Education 
Division. 

Educational Media Council-—IRVING LIEBERMAN 
(1961-63), MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON (196]- 
63), DOROTHY McGINNIss, alternate. 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award 
— ELIZABETH MILLER (1962-64). Appointed by 
Children’s Services Division. 

Inter-Agency Council for Library Tools for Nurs- 
ing Education—mrs. CLAIRE ROTH (1962-63). 
Appointed by Association of Hospital and In- 
stitution Libraries. 

Inter-American Library School in Medellin, 
Colombia, International Executive Council— 
ELEANOR MITCHELL (1962-65). 

Inter-Association of Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee—FLORENCE MARKUS (1962-64). Ap- 
pointed by Association of Hospital and Insti- 
tution Libraries. 

International Federation of Documentation, U.S. 
National Committee for—VERNER W. CLAPP 
(1960-63). Appointed by International Rela- 
tions Committee. 

International Federation of Library Associations, 
Council—jacx DALTON. Cataloging Committee 
—RICHARD ANGELL (1961-63). Appointed by 
Cataloging and Classification Section of Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. 

Joint’ Committee on Fair Use in Photocopying-— 
RICHARD E. CHAPIN (1962-64). 

Library of Congress, Library Associations Liaison 
Committee—-JAMES E. BRYAN, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

Library of Congress on Public Law 480—s0nN 
M. DAWSON (1961-63). Appointed by Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. DAVID 
H. CLIFT. Appointed by Librarian of. Con- 
gress. 

National Book Committee, National Board— 
JAMES E. BRYAN, FREDERICK H."WAGMAN (1962- 
63). 

National Broadcasting Company’s Advisory 
Committee for the program “Exploring”— 
MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER. . 

National Civil Liberties Clearing House—mrs. 
HELEN STEINBARGER (1962-64). 

National Council on Aging—-ELEANOR PHINNEY, 
MRS. MURIEL JAVELIN (1962-63). Appointed 
by Adult Services Division. 

National Council of Teachers of English Com- 
mittee to Revise “Reading Ladders for Hu- 
man Relations’—-MRS. CAROLYN FIELD. 

President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, Library Committee—rALPH 
HUDSON (1962-64). 
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Union List of Serials, Joint Committee—-F. BER- 

~ NICE FIELD (1960-63). Appointed by. Serials 
Section of the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

United Nations, ALA Representative to—To be 
appointed by International Relations Com- 
mittee. Conference Group of U.S. National 
Organizations—To be appointed by Interna- 
tional Relations Committee. 


U.S. Book Exchange—-BENJAMIN CUSTER (1962- 
64). Appointed by Resources and Technical 
Services Division. 

U.S. National Commission for Unesco—ray 
SWANK (1962-65). Appointed by the Commis- 
sion. 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- 
gate, GERMAINE KRETTEK; representative, MRS. 
MARY ELIZABETH SHAW. 





AFFILIATED 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 





Under Article X, Section 1, of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
ated with the American Library Association the 
following national organizations of kindred pur- 
pose. The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d), 
provide that each affiliated organization is en- 
titled to one nonvoting member on the Council. 
Some of these societies meet annually at the 
time and place of meetings of the ALA. Their 
members enjoy all privileges of members of the 
larger body as to any special transportation, 
hotel rates, and conference hospitalities. The 
ALA recommends to those of its members to 
whom such connection is appropriate, member- 
ship also in these organizations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—Care of MRS. GOLDIE GREEN 
ALPERIN, The Chicago Bar Assn. L., 29 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3. 

Officers, 1962-63-——President, JULIUS J. MARKE, 
New York Univ., L. of the School of Law, 40 
Washington Square South, New York 3; presi- 
dent-elect, HARRY BITNER, Yale Law L., New 
Haven, Conn.; secretary, MRS. ALPERIN; treas- 
urer, WILLIAM D. MURPHY, Kirkland, Ellis, Hod- 
son, Chaffetz & Masters L., Chicago 1. Executive 
Board: The above officers, plus: ELIZABETH FIN- 
LEY, past president; LOUIS PIACENZA; ARTHUR A. 
CHARPENTIER; KATE WALLACH. 

ALA Councilor—-WILLIAM D. MURPHY (1965). 

Founded—-1906. Incorporated 1935 under laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes—tThe association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a nonprofit corporation to promote li- 
brarianship, to develop and increase the useful- 
ness of law libraries, to cultivate the science of 
law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of co- 
operation among members of the profession. 

Number of members—967. z 

Membership dues—According to six Classes of 


membership: active individual, institutional, as- 
sociate, sustaining, honorary, and life. 

Principal sources of income—Dues and sub- 
scriptions. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Checklist of Basic American 
Legal Publications, publisher, Fred B. Rothman 
and Co., 57 Leuning St, South Hackensack, 
N.J.; Index to Legal Periodicals, in cooperation 
with the H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52; Index 
to Foreign Legal Periodicals, chairman, WILLIAM 
B. STERN, Los Angeles Co. Law L.; Law Library 
Journal, editor, LIONEL J. COEN, New York Law 
Institute, 120 Broadway; American Association 
of Law Library Series, publisher, Fred B. Roth- 
sack, N.J.; Law Libraries in the United States 
and Canada, biennial. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters—45 Broadway, New York 6. 

Officers, 1962-63—-Chairman. of the board, 
MRS. GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT; vice-chairman 
of the board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; chair- 
man of the executive committee, JOHN D. ROG- 
ERS; president, W. T. MOORE; vice-presidents, 
CLARK H. HEBNER and J. M. B. HOWARD; execu- 
tive secretary, WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, Il; treas- 
urer, JOHN K. FITZGERALD; assistant treasurers, 
JOHN J. HALK and RICHARD W. KUGHES. 

ALA Councilor—mr. BOLLMAN (1964). 

Founded—1921. Incorporated by charter of 
the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Purpose—To provide exchange libraries to 
seamen and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coast guard stations, light ships, and 
lighthouses, and to maintain shore library facili- 
ties at the various branches of the association. 

Membership dues—-$5 minimum for seamen; 
others not fixed. 

Principal sources of income—Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 
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Publications—Books and . pamphlets: Sea- 
men’s Handbook for Shore Leave; Send Your 
Idle Books to Sea; Annual Report. Periodicals: 
Sea Letter: Let’s Look at the Record. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—-Care of FREDERICK L. CHENERY, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west, 606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Tex. 

Officers, 1962-63—President, DON MICHAEL 
FARRIS, Divinity School L., Duke Univ., Durham, 
N.C.; vice-president, JAY STILLSON JUDAH, Pa- 
cific School of Religion, 1798 Scenic Ave., Berke- 
ley 9, Calif.: treasurer, HAROLD B. PRINCE, Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. Ex- 
ecutive committee: Members-at-large—Jack H. 
GOODWIN, ELIZABETH ROYER, PETER N. VANDEN- 
BERGE; past president, CONNOLLY GAMBLE, JR.; 
AATS representative, WILLIAM B. CLEBSCH; ex- 
ecutive secretary, MR. CHENERY. 

ALA Councilor—ELIZABETH JANE HIGHFIELD, 
North Park College L., Chicago 25 (1964). 

Purpose—To bring its members into closer 
working relations with each other and the 
American Association of Theological Schools; to 
study the distinctive problems of theological 
seminary libraries; to increase the professional 
competence of the membership; and to improve 
the quality of library service to theological edu- 
cation. 

Number of members—418. 

Membership dues—Active members, $4; as- 
sociate members, $3; institutional, $5. 

Principal source of income—Membership 
dues. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Newsletters; Proceedings; In- 
dex to Religious Periodical Literature, 1949- 
1952, 1953-1954, 1957-1959, and 1960; Niels 
H. Sonne, 4 Bibliography of Postgraduate Mas- 
ters’ Theses in Religion. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

Headquarters—Care of WESLEY SIMONTON, Li- 
brary School, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14. 

Officers, 1962—-President, MARTHA BOAZ, School 
of Library Science, Univ. of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; vice-president and president- 
elect WAYNE S. YENAWINE, School of L. Science, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N.Y.; secretary-treas- 
urer, MR. SIMONTON. Directors, VIRGINIA L. 
JONES; IRVING LIEBERMAN; MARY SILVERTHORN; 
ED. A. WIGHT (past president). 

ALA Councilor—HowarRD W, WINGER, Gradu- 
ate L. School, Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

Founded—1915. 
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Purpose—To advance education for librarian- 
ship. 

Number of members—228 (33 institutional, 
195 personal). 

Membership dues—Personal $5, institutional 
$50. 

Meetings—Semiannual. 

Publication—Journal of Education for Librar- 
ianship. 

Principal source of income—Dues and journal 
subscriptions. 

(Officers change Midwinter 1963.) 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—Care of WILLIAM $. DIX, Prince- 
ton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J. 

Officers, 1962—-Chairman, Mz. DIX; Vice-chair- 
man, ROBERT VOSPER; past chairman, STEPHEN A. 
MCCARTHY; Board of directors: RALPH E. ELLS- 
WORTH, HERMAN H. FUSSLER, LOUIS KAPLAN, RICH- 
ARD H. LOGSDON, BENJAMIN E. POWELL, STANLEY 
WEST. 

ALA Councilor—RaLPH H. PARKER, Univ. of 
Missouri L., Columbia (1965). 

Founded—December 1932. 

Purpose—By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the re- 
search collections in American libraries. 

Number of members—49 institutions. 

Membership dues—$200 annually. 

Principal source of income—Annual dues and 
foundation grants. 

Meetings—Usually held in connection with 
ALA conference. 

Publications—Minutes available twice yearly 
from headquarters office. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


{Association Canadienne des Bibliotheques) 


Headquarters—63 Sparks St., Ottawa 4, Ont. 

Officers, 1962-63—President, RUBY WALLACE, 
Cape Breton Regional L., Sydnty, Nova Scotia; 
first vice-president and president-elect, REV. ED- 
MOND DESROCHERS, S.J., La Maison Bellarmin, 25 
rue Jarry, Montreal; second vice-president, 
GEORGE HAMILTON, Niagara Falls P.L. Board, 
Niagara Falls, Ont.; past president, ROBERT M. 
HAMILTON, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
British Columbia, Vancouver 8; treasurer, NEW- 
MAN MALLON, Toronto P.L.; executive director, 
ELIZABETH H. MORTON. 

ALA Councilor—aLBERTA LETTS, Proy. L., 
Halifax, N.S. (1966). | 

Founded—1946. Incorporated: Dept. of the 
Secretary of State for Canada. 

Purpose—To promote education, science, and 
culture within the nation through library serv- 
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ice; to promote high standards of librarianship 
and the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate 
with library associations both within and outside 
of Canada and with other organizations inter- 
ested in the promotion of education, science and 
culture. The association is a nonprofit; nonsec- 
tarian, and nonpolitical body. 

Number of members—2230 (1962). 

Membership dues—Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; 
ordinary $15; contributing $25; sustaining $50; 
assisting $100; corporate $250; life $250. 

Sections—Adult Services; Canadian . Associa- 
tion of Children’s Librarians; Canadian Music 
Library Association; Canadian: Library Trustees 
Association; Canadian School Library Associa- 
tion; Cataloguing; Reference; Research Librar- 
ies; Young People’s. © 

Meetings—Annual. 
_ Publications—Books and Pamphlets: Can- 
adian Index to Periodicals and Documentary 
Films, 1948-61, annual and monthly service, 1961 
and 12-year cumulation, 1948-59; Canadian. 
Public Library Laws, 1960, and ananal supple- 
ments; Catalogue of the Newepaner Microfilm- 
ing Project, 1948-57; Canadian Library Litera- 
ture Index, a preliminary check list; Standards 
of Service for Public Libraries in Canada; Sal- 
ary Scales Recommended for Public Libraries 
and College and University Libraries in Canada; 
Constitution and Bylaws; Occasional Papers, 
Nos. 1-38; Canadian Library Directory. Periodi- 
cals: Canadian Library, bilingual, free to all 
members. Annual subscription, $4 to Canada; 
$4.50 abroad; single copy 75¢; Feliciter, free to 
members. 

Financial support—-membership fees, grants- 
in-aid from the provinces, special grants, publi- 
cations. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarterss—Care of MARY R. ROGERS, Music 
Div., Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Officers, 1962-63-—President, RITA BENTON, 
Music Library, Eastlawn, State Univ. of Iowa, 
Iowa City; vice-president, PHILIP L. MILLER, New 
York P.L., New York 18; secretary, ALFRED B. 
KUHN, Music L., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; 
treasurer, MISS ROGERS; assistant treasurer, 
CARROLL D. WADE, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Executive board—The above off- 
cers plus: VINCENT H. DUCKLES, Music L., Univ. 
of California, Berkeley 4; RVING LoweENs, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; KEITH 
MIXTER, Music Dept., Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus; THOR WOOD, Music Lis University of Hli- 


nois, Urbana. š 


ALA Councilor—-MORTIMER DAVENPORT, Mannes 
College of Music L., 157 E. 74 St., New York 21 
(1964). 

Feunded—1931. Incorporated: 1945, under the 
laws of thé District of Columbia. 

Purpose—Yo promote the development of 
music libraries; to encourage studies in the 
organization and administration of music li- 
braries and the use of music in libraries. 

Number of members—825. 

Membership dues—$7.50. 

Principal sources of income—Dues, advertis- 
ing in journal, and gifts. 

Meetings—-Usually twice yearly; in summer 
with ALA. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Record 
Ratings, $5.95; Cumulated Index of Record Re- 
views: A Check List of Thematic Catalogs, 50¢; 
List of Members and Institutions, 75¢; Code 
for Cataloging Music and Phonorecords, $2.25; 
Catalog of Music for Small Orchestra, $2. Peri- 
odicals: Notes, quarterly for members, by sub- 
scription, $5 annually (foreign, $5.50); Supple- 
ment for members, quarterly. 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters—Care of GEORGE FREEDLEY, 
Theatre Collection, New York P.L., New York 
18. 

Officers, 1962-63—-President, MR. FREEDLEY; 
vice-president, MRS. MARGUERITE LOUD MCANENY, 
Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; secretary, 
SAMUEL PEARCE, Theatre Collection, Museum of 
the City of New York, 1220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 27; treasurer, MARY c. HATCH, Adult Serv- 
ices, New York P.L.; editor, Broadside, MRS. 
SARAH CHOKLA GROSS, 11 Newkirk Ave., East 
Rockaway, L.I., N.Y. 

ALA Councilor—MR. FREEDLEY (1965). 

Founded—1937, 

Number of members—147 (October 1960). 

Membership dues—Personal, $4.50; institu- 
tional, $5; commercial, $10. Membership in- 
cludes subscription to TLA-sponsored Tulane 
Drama Review. 

Publication—Broadside. 

Principal source of income—Annual] dues. 


OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Full information on the associations listed be- 
low will be found in The Bowker Annual of Li- 
brary and Book Trade Information. 


American Documentation Institute— 
Headquarters, 1728 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. President (until January 1, 1963), mrs. 
CLAIRE K. SCHULTZ, Line Lexington, Pa.; presi- 
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GAYLORD 
makes both flexible and rigid 


periodical binders. 


SERIES 680 is Flexible — deluxe, 
natural-bending, easy to handle. Both 
covers in flexible vinyl; transparent front 
with opaque vinyl back and spine in 
Chinese Red or Sable Brown. 

Lasting protection with the look 
and feel of quality. 


Stainless steel compression springs 
adjust automatically to thickness of 
publication for positive positioning. Eight 
sizes fit popular magazines. Special key 
for lock and release mechanism. 

Please write for full details. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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dent-elect, R. M. HAYES, c/o Advanced Informa- 
tion Systems Co., 3002 Midvale Ave., Los 
Angeles 34, executive director and secretary, 
JOHN B. KAISER, ADI headquarters. 
Bibliographical Society of America— 
President, C. WALLER BARRETT, 620 Park Ave., 
New York 21; vice-president, HERMAN W. LIE- 
BERT, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn.; secre- 
tary, FREDERICK R. GOFF, Rare Book Div., Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. l 
Catholic Library Association—Headquar- 
ters, Villanova Univ. L., Villanova, Pa. Presi- 
dent, REV. FRANCIS X. CANFIELD, Sacred Heart 
Seminary, 2701 W. Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6; 
vice-president, WILLIAM A. GILLARD, St. John’s 


‘Univ. L., Jamaica 32, N.Y.: executive secretary, 


M. RICHARD WILT, CLA Headquarters. 

Council of National Library Associations 
—President, ROBERT KINGERY, New York P.L., 
New York 18; vice-president, REV. FRANCIS X. 
CANFIELD, Sacred Heart Seminary, 2701 W. Chi- 
cago Blvd., Detroit 6; secretary, BILL Woops, 
Special Libraries Assn., 31 E. 10 St., New York 3. 

Educational Film Library Association— 
Headquarters, 250 W. 57 St, New York 19. 
President, FREDERICK A. KRaHN, care of EFLA 
headquarters; administrative director, EMILY S. 
jones, EFLA headquarters. 

Medical Library Association—Headquar- 
ters, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Presi- 
dent, DR. FRANK B. ROGERS, National L. of Medi- 
cine, Bethesda 14, Md.; vice-president, LOUISE 
DARLING, UCLA Biomedical L., 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Los Angeles 24; executive secretary, MRS. 
HELEN BROWN SCHMIDT, MLA headquarters. 

Special Libraries Association—~Headquar- 
ters, 31 E. Tenth St, New York 3. President, 
ETHEL S$. KLAHRE, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, Cleveland 1; vice-president, MRS. 
MILDRED HOOKER BRODE, David Taylor Model 
Basin, Washington, D.C.; executive secretary, 
BILL woops, SLA headquarters. e 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
PLANNER 


Write for Quantity Rates for this 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION SERVICE 
for ALL TYPES OF LIBRARIES 


P.O. Box 4132, So. Denver Station 
a Denver 9, Colorado 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers November 1962 


RECOMMENDED 
FOR ALL LIBRARIES 


_ REFERENCE BOOKS IN THE MASS MEDIA 


By Eleanor Blum. This annotated, selected booklist 
covering book publishing, broadcasting, films, 
newspaper: magazines, and advertising—is de- 
signed to help librarians and others answer ques- 
tions about the mass media and build up a basic 
collection of: reference materials. vi + 103 pp. 
Paper, $1.50. 


LETTERS OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


Edited by Donald Jackson. More than half of the 
428 letters and other documents in this comprehen- 
sive collection of materials dealing with the famous 
expedition never before have appeared in print. 
17 illus. xxi -}- 729 pp. $10.00. 


THE LETTERS OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 


Edited by Robert W. Johannsen. Here is the first 
published collection of letters writien by the “Little 
Giant,” Lincoln's famous opponent and a major 
historical figure in his own right. Much that is both 
new and significant is revealed."—Washington 


Post. 9 illus. xxxi + 558 pp. $10.00. 


NATIONAL PARTY PLATFORMS, 1840-1960 


Compiled by Kirk H. Porter and Donald Bruce John- 
son. This monumental work now includes the plat- 
forms of the 1980 campaign. “Within the covers of 
this handy reference volume are all the platforms 
of the major political parties and the influential 
minor ones too . . . completely unabridged .. . 
nothing so comprehensive and well printed has 
heretofore existed."—-Library Journal. Ind ed. xi 
+ 640 pp. $10.00. 


University of Illinois Press 
Urbana 
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GAYLORD 
makes both rigid and flexible 


periodical binders. 


SERIES 780 is Rigid — with front and 
back covers in firm, transparent vinyl, 
plus opaque vinyl spine in Chinese Red 
or Sable Brown. Maximum protection 
for all periodicals; handsome and 
rigid for attractive display. 

Channeled compression Te asies 
positive positioning for thick or thi 
periodicals, Custom handled key is 
provided for lock and release mechanism. 
Eight sizes to fit all popular magazines. 
Please write for full details. 





Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
- Syracuse, N. Y., Stockton, Calif. 
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ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 





Listed below are the library schools accredited 
under the 1951 ALA Standards for Accredita- 
tion (ALA Bulletin, 46:48-49, February 1952). 
These standards apply only to the graduate li- 
brarianship programs which are completed after 
a minimum of five years of study beyond the 
secondary school, and which normally lead to a 
master’s degree. 


Summer sessions: All library schools offer their cur- 
ricula in summer sessions except McGill and Toronto. 
Toronto’s summer session is only for students en- 
rolled in the sixth-year. course. 


Ailanta Univ., School of Library Service, Atlanta 
14, Ga. Est. 194]. MRS, VIRGINIA LACY JONES, 
dean. 

Univ. of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 4. Est. 1919. RAYNARD C. SWANK, 
dean. 

Univ. of California, Los Angeles, School of Li- 
brary Service, Los Angeles 24. Est. 1960. 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, dean; ANDREW H. 
HORN, assistant dean. 

Catholic Univ. of America, Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Washington 17, D.C. Est. 1938. REV. 
JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., head. 


Univ. of Chicago, Graduate Library School, Chi- 
cago 37. Est. 1928. HERMAN H. FUSSLER, acting 
dean. 

Columbia Univ., School of Library Service, New 
York 27. Est. 1887. JACK DALTON, dean. 

Univ. of Denver, Graduate School of Librarian- 
ship, Denver 10. Est. 1931. sTUART BAILLIE, 
director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia 4. Est. 1891. 
JOHN F. HARVEY, dean. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Atlanta 22. Est. 1905. EVALENE PARSONS JACK- 
SON, director. 

F lorida State Univ., Library School, Tallahassee. 
Est. 1947. LOUIS SHORES, dean; ROBERT G. 
CLAPP, assistant dean. 

Univ. of Illinois, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Urbana. Est. 1893. ROBERT BINGHAM 
DOWNS, director; HERBERT GOLDHOR, associate 
director. 

Indiana Univ., Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington. Est. 1949. MARGARET IRENE 
RUFSVOLD, director. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Dept. of Library Science, 
Lexington. Est. 1933. MAURICE D. LEACH, JR., 
head. 


S OLVING PROBLEMS IN SPA CE 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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AMESTACK 


Libraries are solving space 
problems with this dramatic new 
advance in library shelving. 
Spacious as outer space... in 
smart, sturdy contemporary 
design to eliminate that cluttered, 
box-like appearance. New 4’ 


‘Shelves give added storage with 
fewer columns. Freestanding 
base. Full selection of colors. 


Write today for full details. 


* AMESTACK solves space 
problems handsomely! 


Since 1910 


W.R.AMES CO. 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


November 1962 
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Louisiana State Univ., Library School, Univer- 
sity Station, Baton Rouge 3. Est. 1931. mrs. 
FLORRINELL FRANCIS MORTON, director. 

McGill Univ., Library School, Montreal 2, Que. 
Est. 1927. MISS VERNON ROSS, director. 

Univ. of Michigan, Dept. of Library Science, 
Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. RUDOLPH H. GJELSNESS, 
chairman.’ 

Univ. of Minnesota, Library School, Minneapolis 
14, Est. 1928. DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, di- 
rector. 

Univ. of North Carolina, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Chapel Hill. Est. 193]. CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY, acting dean. 

Univ. of Oklahoma, Schoo] of Library Science, 
Norman. Est. 1929. GERALD M. COBLE, director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville 5, Tenn. Est. 1928. 
WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD, director,? MRS. FRANCES 
NEEL CHENEY, associate director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn 5. Est. 
1890. Lowvis D. sass, dean. 

Rosary College, Dept. of Library Science, River 
Forest, Ill Est. 1930, SISTER MARY PETER 
CLAVER, D. L. S., director. 

Rutgers Univ., Graduate School of Library Serv- 


t Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to 
the professional bacheler’s degree accredited under 
Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA 
Council, July 13, 1951. 

7 On leave 1962-63. 


Accreditea Liprary S¢noois 


ice, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 1953. NEAL 
HARLOW, dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston 15. Est. 1902. KENNETH R. SHAFFER, 
director. - 

Univ. of Southern California, School of Library 
Science, University Park, Los Angeles 7. Est. 
1936. MARTHA T. BOAZ, dean. l 

Syracuse Univ., School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse 10. Est. 1908. WAYNE S. YENAWINE, dean. 


Univ. of Texas, Graduate School of Library Sci- 


ence, Austin 12. Est. 1948. ROBERT R. DOUG- 
LASS, director. 

Texas Woman's Univ., School of Library Sci- 
ence, Denton. Est. 1929. D. GENEVIEVE DIXON, 
director. 

Univ. of Toronto, Ontario College of Education, 
Library School, Toronto 5,1 Est. 1928. BERTHA 
BASSAM, director. 

Univ. of Washington, School of Librarianship, 
Seattle 5. Est. ]91]. IRVING LIEBERMAN, di- 
rector; L. DOROTHY BEVIS, associate director. 

Western Michigan Univ., Dept. of Librarianship, 
Kalamazoo. Est. 1945, ALICE LOUISE LeFEVRE, 
head. 

Western Reserve Univ., School of Library Sci- 
ence, Cleveland 6. Est. 1904. JESSE H. SHERA, 
dean. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Library School], Madison 6. 
Est. 1906. RACHEL KATHERINE SCHENK, di- 
rector. 


Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 


SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 











The Showcerd Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs——prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


if you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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JAPAN Qe 
vi ce 2 
UEST... 


A PHOTO ESSAY 


Jacqueline Paul films the face of Tokyo, the tur- 
moil of a modern metropolis outgrowing a feudal 
memory. She sees the paradox of democracy run- 
ning headlong into rigid tradition and manner- 
ism. She records the superficial and the search- 
ing, the ordeal of the student, the ease of the 
rich. Here are the millions, at work and play, 
restless and relaxed. Here is insight into the THE FIRST AND FINEST 

heart and minds of a people that Americans seek | In 1949, Marador made the first visible maga- 
as equal partners. JAPAN QUEST is Japan in zine binders. After thirteen years, Marador is 
quest of herself in the twentieth century. $6.50 SU Arst garaua: 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers . 
Rutland, Vermont e Tokyo, Japan 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION 









Sidney and Beatrice Webb 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


This reprint, the first for over thirty years, has been expanded to eleven volumes to include 
English Poor Law Policy and The History of Liquor Licensing in England. Introductions 
to each section within the series, reviewing the work of the Webbs in the leght of recent 
research and opinion, have been provided by B. Keith-Lucas, G. J. Ponsonby, L. Rad- 
zinowicz, and W. A. Robson. l 


London 1962 
11 volumes l $98.00 


{volumes available separately——list on request) 


peme StechertHainer, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS / STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
* 31 East 10 Street / New York 3;:N. Y. 






47, “NT aa 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
(As AMENDED June 1962) 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article H. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


Article III, Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library, or other 
organization interested in library service and 
librarianship may become a member upon pay- 
ment of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. 
The Executive Board may suspend a member 
for cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote 
of the members of the Executive Board and may 
reinstate a member by a three-fourths vote of 
the members of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Divisions and Round Tables of the 
Association may be organized and supported as 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the Bylaws. . 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be the governing body 
of the Association. The Council shall delegate 
to the several divisions of the Association au- 
thority to plan and carry out programs and ac- 
tivities within assigned fields of responsibility 
and in accord with general Council policy. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be 
binding upon the Association, except as pro- 
vided in Section 4 (c) of this Article, 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Seventy-five voting members of the 
Council shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Association by a vote at a 
meeting held during an annual conference may 
refer any matter to the Council with recom- 
mendations and may require the Council to re- 
port on such matter at any specified session of 
the Association. b 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a majority 


vote of the Council, be submitted to the Asso- 
ciation to be voted upon either at an annual con- 
ference or by mail as the Council may deter- 
mine. 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set 
aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of 
the Association, or by a majority vote by mail 
in which one-fourth of the members of the As- 
sociation have voted. Such vote by mail shall be 
held upon petition of two hundred members of 
the Association. 


Article VII. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate past 
president, and eight members elected by the’ 
Council from among the members of that body, 
as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected membership 
of the Executive Board, including a vacancy 
created by the election of a member to the office 
of president-elect, second vice-president, or treas- 
urer, shall be filled by Executive Board appoint- 
ment, the person so appointed to serve until the 
following annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on 
its activities not later than the next meeting of 
the Council. The Executive Board shall act for 
the Council in the administration of established 
policies and programs. It shall serve as the cen- 
tral management board of the American Library 
Association, including headquarters operations, 
subject to review by the Council, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to matters of 
policy and operations. 

Sec. 4. A majority shall constitute a quorum 
of the Executive Board. 


Article VIII. Officers and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, a president-elect, who shall 
serve as first vice-president, a second vice-presi- 
dent, an executive director, and a treasurer. The 
president-elect, the second vice-president and the 
treasurer shall be elected as provided for im the 
bylaws, the president-elect and the second vice- 
president for a term of one year and the treas- 
urer for a term of four years. The executive di- 
rector shall be appointed by the Executive 
Board, and shall hold office at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, presi- 
dent-elect, second vice-president, executive di- 
rector, and treasurer shall perform the duties 
pertaining to their respective offices and such 
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other duties as may be approved by the Execu- 
tive Board. The president-elect shall serve the 
first year after election as first vice-president, the 
second year as president, and the third year as 
immediate past president. The president, for the 
Executive Board, and the executive director, for 
the headquarters staff, shall report annually to 
the Council. The executive director shall be in 
charge of headquarters and its personnel; he 
shall carry out the activities provided for in the 
budget and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to his office. He shall submit 
a monthly report to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all com- 
mittees of the Association not otherwise provided 
for and shall fix the compensation of all paid 
officers and employees. Only members of the 
Association. shall be appointed to committees 
except by authorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject 


to conditions attached thereto, constitute en- - 


dowment funds. Such funds shall, subject to 
conditions legally incident thereto, be in the 
custody of three trustees, one of whom shall be 
elected by the Executive Board annually to hold 
office for three years from the date of his elec- 
tion and until his successor shall be elected. If 
any trustee resigns, dies, becomes incapacitated, 
or is removed during his term of office, a suc- 
cessor may be elected by a majority vote of the 
Executive Board at any meeting, and such suc- 
cessor shall serve for the remainder of the term 
of the original trustee and until his successor 
be elected. The trustees shall have authority to 
hold, invest, reinvest, disburse, and otherwise 
deal with endowment funds in accordance with 
such directions as may be given them by the 
Executive Board of the Association. The princi- 
pal of and income from endowment funds shall 
be expended under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Board but no such expenditures shall be 
made except in accordance with any conditions 
imposed by the donors of any such funds nor for 
any purposes which are not in consonance with 
the approved policy of the Association, nor shall 
principal be expended unless expressly per- 
mitted by the terms of the gift, or any amend- 
ment or modification thereof. No action shall be 
taken with reference to investment, reinvestment 
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or other principal transaction with respect to 
securities held in the endowment fund, except 
upon a resolution adopted by or written order 
signed by a majority of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association, or with any 
subdivision thereof upon its request, any national 
organization having purposes similar to those of 
the Association or its subdivision. The dues of 
affiliated organizations shall be as provided in 
the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote affiliate the 
Association, or any subdivision thereof upon its 
request, with any national or international or- 
ganization having purposes similar to those of 
the Association or its subdivision; provided, 
however, that no subdivision of the Association 
may separately affiliate itself with an organiza- 
tion with which the Association as a whole is 
afhliated. 

Sec. 3. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associa- 
tions and other library groups and organizations 
may be associated with the American Library 
Association and receive recognition in such a 
manner and under such conditions as may be 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Bylaws 
shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment or new bylaw shall become effective 
when it shall have been approved by a majority 
of the members of the Council present and 
voting at a meeting of the Council, followed by 
ratification by the members of the Association 
either by a vote by mail of a majority of the 
members of the Association voting, or by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present and voting at 
a meeting of the Associatiog. The Council, on 
approving a proposed amendment, shall specify 
whether a vote for ratification shall be taken at 
a meeting of the Association or by mail, and if 
a mail vote is ordered, the Council shall fix the 
time for the beginning and closing of the bal- 
loting. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least 
one month’s written notice shall be given to the 
Association of the text of the proposed amend- 
ment or new bylaw. 


Article XII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Consti- 
tution shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment shall become effective when it shall 
Wave been approved by a majority of the mem- 
bers %f the Council present and voting at two 
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consecutive meetings held not less than two 
months apart, followed by ratification by the 
members of the Association either by a vote by 
mail of a majority of the members of the As- 
sociation voting, or by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting at a meeting of the 
Association. The Council, on approving a pro- 
posed amendment for the second time, shall 
specify whether a vote on ratification shall be 
taken at a meeting of the Association or by mail, 
and if a mail vote is ordered the Council shall 
fix the time for the beginning and closing of the 
balloting. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at 
least one month’s written notice shall be given to 
the Association of the text of the proposed 
amendment. 


BYLAWS 


Article I, Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
bership of the Association shall consist of: 
A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 

l. Librarian Members—all members who are 
or have been employed in library service or 
related activities or who have been enrolled 
in or graduated from a library school. 

2. Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees of libraries. 

3. Lay Members—all other nonlibrary per- 
sonal members interested in the work of the 
Association. | 

4. Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by 
Council. 

5. Life Members—all who are life members at 
the time of the adoption of this section and other 
persons eligible for membership who shall elect 
to contribute to the endowment fund of the As- 
sociation the sum provided in Sec. 2 of. this 
Article. 

6. Continuing Members—those persons who 
have' had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who are current mem- 
bers at the time of permanent retirement from 
service, and who have applied for such member- 
ship for life. 

7. Corresponding Members—any person nomi- 
nated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any 
annual conference of the Association prior to 
1960, l 
B. INSTITUTIONAL AND ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 

l. Institutional Members—libraries, library 
schools, and other nonprofit institutions and or- 
ganizations, except library associations, inte#® 
ested in the work of the Association. ° 


2. Library Association Members—local, state, 
or regional library associations. 
C. SPECIAL MeMBERS-~patron of the ALA, sus- 
taining, supporting, cooperating, subscribing, and 
contributing—persons or organizations eligible 
for membership except libraries and library 
schools, which elect to pay the dues specified in 
Section 2 of this Article. 


Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All 
members of the Association shall have the right 
to vote. All members, except those becoming life 
members before 1939, shall be eligible for two 
divisional memberships (one in a type-of-library 
division and one in a type-ofactivity division) 
without the payment of additional dues to the 
Association. Members of the Association may 
become members of more than two divisions 
upon payment of additional dues of $5.00 for 
each additional division publishing a journal 
(excluding newsletters and other similar ma- 
terials) and $2.00 for all other divisions. The 
divisions shall have the right to impose addi- 
tional fees upon their members. Only personal 
members shall have the right to hold office. The 
dues to be paid, the publications to be received, 
and the divisional privileges shall be as follows, 
although any member may pay a higher rate 
than is provided herein: 


A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 


1. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin and, 

upon request, Proceedings. 

Class A. Nonsalaried librarians (library school 
students, retired librarians not eligible for 
continuing membership, librarians who are 
members of religious orders, etc.), Canadian 
librarians who belong to the Canadian Li- 
brary Association, and foreign librarians 
not employed in libraries in the U.S., dues 


Class B. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6 
- Class C. Salary $3,001-$4,000, dues $10 
Class D. Salary $4,001-$5,000, dues $14 
Class E. Salary $5,001-$6,000, dues $18 
Class F. Salary $6,001-$7,000, dues $22 
Class G. Salary $7,001-$8,000, dues $26 
Class H. Salary $8,001-$9,000, dues $30 
Class I. Salary $9,001-$10,000, dues $35 
Class J. Salary $10,001-$15,000, dues $40 
Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50. 
2. Trustee and Lay Members: Dues, $6 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin and, upon request, Pro- 
ceedings. 
3. Honorary Members: No dues; ALA Bulle- 
tin and, upon request, Proceedings and any di- 
vistonal memberships requested. 
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4, Life Members: Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin 
and, upon request, Proceedings and Membership 
Directory; and for those becoming life members 
after 1939, two divisional memberships. Addi- 
tional life divisional memberships: may þe ob- 
tained for $50 each. Designation of divisional 
memberships may be changed at the end of each 
membership year as desired. 

5. Continuing Members: No dues; ALA Bul- 
letin and, upon request, Proceedings. 

6. Corresponding Members: No dues; ALA 
Bulletin and, upon request, Proceedings. 


B. INSTITUTIONAL AND ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


1. Institutional Members 

a. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and appropriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


ANNUAL INCOME DUES 

$9,999 or under $10 

$10,000 or over $10 plus 50 cents for each ad- 
ditional $1,000 annual in- 
come or fraction thereof over 
$10,000 up to $500,000. Maxi- 
mum dues $250. 


Institutional members paying dues of $60 or 
more: any divisional memberships requested. 

For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received in the previous fiscal year. 

b. Divisions, departments or branches of li- 
brary and library school institutional members, 
dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceed- 
Ings. 

c. All other institutional members, dues $10 
annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings. 

2. Library Association Members: Dues $25 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


C. SPECIAL MEMBERS 


1. Patron of the ALA: Dues $1,000 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. - 

2. Sustaining Members: Dues $500 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

3. Supporting Members: Dues $300 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

4. Cooperating Members: Dues $200 annually; 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 

5. Subscribing Members: Dues $100 annually; 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Di- 
rectory. 
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6. Contributing Members: Dues $75 annually; 


ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Di- 


rectory. 


Sec. 3. The class to which any librarian mem- 
ber belongs, except Life and Special Members, 
shall not be specified in the Directory and shall 
be regarded as confidential. ` 

Sec. 4. The Executive Board shall have the 
authority to make adjustments in the scale of 
dues for cases not clearly covered in Section 2. 

Sec, 5. Affiliated Organizations. Dues $25 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings. 

Sec. 6. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on March 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall he 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinstated upon payment of dues for the 
current year. 

Sec. 7. {a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of 
the Association shall end August 31. The fiscal 
year shall govern all business and activities of 
the Association except as otherwise provided in 
the Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the ad- 
journment of an annual conference of the As- 
sociation and ending with the adjournment of 
the next succeeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall 
be the calendar year. 


Article IT, Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place,and time as may be determined by the 
Executive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec: 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of two hundred members of the As- 
sociation. At least one month’s notice shall be 
given, and only business specified in the call 
shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive Board 
may arrange for regional meetings to include 
such chapters, divisions, library associations, and 
such other organizations as may desire to join 
in such a meeting. provided that the Executive 
Board' may not call a regional meeting in the 
area covered by a regional chapter without the 
consent of such chapter. 
®* Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Vates by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be au- 
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thorized by the Executive Board between meet- 
ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 
the same requirements as votes at meetings, ex- 
cept that for votes by Council, 50 per cent of 
the voting membership shall constitute a quorum 
and a three-fourths majority of those voting 
shall be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which votes will be 
recorded, but if no such time limit is set no 
vote shall be counted unless received within 
thirty days from the day the text of the ballot 
or question voted upon was mailed properly ad- 
dressed to those entitled to vote on the matter 
involved. In the case of a vote by mail by the 
Association, the Executive Board may designate 
publication of the ballot or question submitted 
in the official journal of the Association as the 
appropriate method of submitting the matter to 
the members for their determination. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Institiitional and Library As- 
sociation Members. The vote of an institutional 
or library association member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose creden- 
tials are filed with the executive director. If 
there shall be no such person designated, or if 
at any meeting such person be not present, the 
vote may be cast by the chief executive officer 
of such institution and by no one else. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article HI. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference 
of the Association the Executive Board, upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments, shall appoint an ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members, no one of whom shall be 
a member of the board, to nominate candidates 
for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candi- 
dates from among fhe general membership for 
the positions of president-elect; second vice- 
president; for the position of treasurer whenever 
this is required by Article VIII, Section 1, of the 
Constitution; members of Council as provided in 
sections (d) and (e) below; to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 


candidates for each office, except those of presi-: 


dent-elect and second vice-president, in blocks 
of two names each. Names of candidates for the 
offices of president-elect and second vice-presi- 
dent shall be presented in a single block of. two 
names. Members of the Association shall vote 
for only one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 


candidates for twelve members-at-large of thé 


Council for four-year terms. 


(e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelve or, under the circumstances described in 
Article IV, Section 2 (e), more members of the 
Council to be nominated by the Divisions as 
provided in Article IV. 

(f) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member 


of the American Library Association; no candi- 


date may accept nomination from more than one 
group. 

Sec. 2 (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulletin 
not less than three weeks before the midwinter 
meeting of the Council. At that meeting, the 
names of the candidates shall be announced. The 
presiding officer shall call the attention of the 
Council to Section 2 (b) of this Article, 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member of 
the Council may present a petition signed by 
not fewer than ten councilors proposing addi- 
tional nominations. In case nominations for more 
than two candidates for any office are made by 
the committee and by petitioners, the Council 
shall take a written ballot on the names pre- 
sented. The two names receiving the highest 
number of votes for any office shall be the ofh- 
cial candidates placed on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee or by petition whose written consent has 
not been filed with the executive director of the 
Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot, which shall 
be prepared under the direction of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the executive director by peti- 
tion of any one hundred members of the As- 
sociation at least three months before the annual 
conference, provided written consent of these 
nominees shall have been filed with the execu- 
tive director of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the regular election and 
the counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual 
conference, the executive director shall mail a 
copy of the ballot to each member of the As- 
sociation. Ballots shall be marked and returned 
to the executive director in sealed envelopes 
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bearing on the outside the name and address of 
the member voting together with the words, 
“Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive director shall check on 
a list of members the names of" all members 
whose votes were received. For each office, ex- 
cept those of president-elect and second vice- 
president, the candidate receiving the largest 
number of votes shall be elected and shall be 
so reported to the Association by the Committee 
on Election. In the block of names of candidates 
for the offices of president-elect and second vice- 
president, the candidate receiving the largest 
number of votes shall he elected president-elect 
and the candidate receiving the next largest 
number of votes shall be elected second vice- 
president. In case of a tie vote the successful 
candidate shall be determined by lot conducted 
by the Committee on Election. 

Sec. 6 (a) There shall be a Council Nomi- 
nating Committee, appointed by the president, 
which shall nominate candidates for the Execu- 
tive Board to be elected by the Council. Such 
committee shall be appointed at the annual meet- 
ing and the election shall be by ballot of the 
Councilors present and voting at the following 
midwinter meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members of the Council 
who are serving by virtue of election to it, as 
provided in Article IV, Section 2 (a) and (b) 
of the Bylaws, and who have served at least one 
year immediately preceding their prospective 
terms as Executive Board members. Upon elec- 
tion to the Executive Board the member shall 
„continue to serve as a member of the Council 
for the duration of the term for which he was 
elected to the Council and thereafter as a voting 
member ex officio for the duration of the term 
for which he was elected to the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1 (a) Council membership requirement. 
No person, including a representative of a state, 
provincial, or territorial chapter, or a represen- 
tative of an affiliated organization, may serve on 
the Council unless he is a personal member of 
the American Library Association. 

(b) Meetings. The Council shall hold at least 
two meetings each year. Such meetings shall be 
held, one at the time and place of the annual 
conference of the Association and one not less 
than three months before the next annual con- 
ference, at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other meetings may be called by the 
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president and shall be called upon request of 
twenty members. 

(c) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice-president, and the executive director 
of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council, the executive director serving as its 
secretary. The presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive director shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2 (a) Each state, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapter shall be entitled to one councilor. 
Chapter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapters, unless the state or provin- 
cial associations in a certain region elect to take 
representation through a regional chapter and 
so notify the secretary of the Council. In such 
case, the regidnal association shall elect one 
representative from each state or provincial 
chapter in the regional association. 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected 
by the Association at large, twenty-four being 
elected each year as provided in Article III, 
Section 1(d) and (e) of the Bylaws. The num- 
ber of councilors specified may be exceeded 
in accordance with Article IV, Section 2(e) of 
the Bylaws. 

(c) All members of the Executive Board and 
past presidents of the Association shall auto- 
matically be members of the Council; the presi- 
dents of the divisions shall automatically he 
members of the Council for the year of their 
presidencies, and the presidents-elect shall be 
their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA Committees, and one 
representative of each affliated organization as 
such, shall be members of Council without vot- 
ing privileges. 

(e} The Council shall apportion forty-eight 
Council memberships to the divisions in propor- 
tion to the number of members in each division, 
and shall reapportion them every second year if 
required by changing memberships, but shall 
provide that each division shall have at least 
one membership. The number of councilors serv- 
ing at any one time may be greater than the 
number upon which apportionment is based 
under the following circumstances: when, as a 
result of reapportionment, a division gains one 
or more memberships, it shall nominate candi- 
dates to such offices for the next election; but 
when a division loses one or more memberships, 
its representation shall be reduced through the 
normal expiration of the terms of the councilors 
previously elected upon its nominations. 

(£) No person shall serve simultaneously as 
a member of the Council elected by a chapter 
and as a member elected by the Association at 
large. A person who is a member by virtue of 
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being a member of the Executive Board or presi- 
dent or president-elect of a division, as provided 
in paragraph (c), may simultaneously be a regu- 
larly elected member according to paragraph (a) 
or paragraph (b), but such person shall have 
but one vote; and a person who is a member as 
provided in paragraph (d) may simultaneously 
be a regularly elected member and/or a member 
by virtue of being a member of the Executive 
Board or president or president-elect of a di- 
vision. 

Sec. 3. All elected councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each chapter shall accredit its counci- 
lor to the secretary of the Council in advance 
of the first meeting after his election. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to 
promote general library service and librarian- 
ship within its geographic area and to cooperate 
in the promotion of general and joint enterprises 
with the American Library Association and other 
library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, 
province, territory, or region in which a ma- 
jority of the ALA members residing within the 
area involved and voting on the issue favors 
such action; provided, however, that the total 
number of persons voting on the issue shall not 
be less than 10 per cent of the total number 
of ALA members residing within the area. A re- 
gional chapter may consist of any area com- 
posed of three or more contiguous states or prov- 
inces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional library association may, at its request, be 
designated a chapter of the American Library 
Association provided a majority of the ALA 
members residing i in the area involved voting on 
the issue is in favor of such action; provided, 
however, that the total number of persons voting 
on the issue shall not be less than 10 per cent 
of the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area involved, and provided further 
that there is no conflict between the constitution 
and bylaws of the association involved and the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library As- 
sociation who is also a member of more than 
one state or territorial chapter shall be ac- 
credited orily to the chapter in the state in which 
he works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the heat 


can Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province, or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial, or territorial association may be in- 
cluded in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may adopt its own consti- 
tution and bylaws subject to the certification of 
the ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
that there is no conflict between the constitution 
and bylaws of the chapter and that of the ALA. 
All amendments by ALA chapters shall be sub- 
ject to similar certification. A chapter may 
admit members who are not members of the 
American Library Association. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority 
within the American Library Association in re- 
spect to all programs and policies which concern 
only the area for which the chapter is responsi- 
ble, provided they are not inconsistent with any 
programs and policies established by the ALA 
Council. Any chapter may establish committees 
and boards which parallel national committees 
and boards in order to carry out overall pro- 
grams within its own area and to maintain liai- 
son between its members and the national com- 
mittees and boards. State, provincial, and ter- 
ritorial chapters may establish local chapters 
within the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes in- 
active or fails to comply with the provisions of 
this Article. 


Article VI, Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are in- 
terested in the same field of librarianship, upon 
petition of such group. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Council may admit as divisions, 
groups having fewer than 500 members, 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecu- 
tive meetings may discontinue a division when in 
the opinion of the Council the usefulness of that 
division has ceased. 

Sec. 2 (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library or as it 
relates to a particular type of library activity, 
and to cooperate in the promotion of general 
and joint enterprises within the Association and 
with other library groups. Each division shall 
represent a field of activity and responsibility 
clearly distinct from that of other divisions. 
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(b) A division shall have authority to act 
for the ALA as a whole on any matters deter- 
mined by Council to be the responsibility of the 
division. . 

Sec. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: 
“Type-of-library divisions” and “Type-of-activity 
divisions.” . 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of all functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service to 
the clientele and agencies served. Each such 
division has specific responsibility for: (1) plan- 
ning of programs of study and service for the 
type of library as a total institution; (2) evalu- 
ation and establishment of standards in its field; 
(3) synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the Association that have a bearing on the type 
of library represented; (4) representation and 
interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; (5) stimulation of the 
development of librarians engaged in its type of 
library, and stimulation of participation of mem- 
bers in appropriate type-of-activity divisions; and 
(6) conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in its type 
of library when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of such functions 
as reference, cataloging, personnel administra- 
tion, etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. 
Type-of-activity divisions are interested in the 
improvement and extension of their functions. 
Each such division has specific responsibility 
for: (1) continuous study and review of the 
activities assigned to the particular division; 
(2) conduct of activities and projects within its 
area of responsibility; (3) synthesis of the ac- 
tivities of all units within the Association that 
have a bearing on the type of activity repre- 
sented; (4) representation and interpretation of 
its type of activity and contacts outside the pro- 
fession; (5) stimulation of the development of 
librarians engaged in its type of activity, and 
stimulation of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions; and (6) plan- 
ning and development of programs of study and 
research for the type of activity for the total pro- 
fession. 

Sec. 4 (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board -of directors with overlapping 
terms and with authority to make decisions be- 
tween conferences or meetings of the division. 
Such board of directors shall include, either as 
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a voting or nonvoting member, each councilor 
elected upon, nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such com- 
mittees, sections, and cther subordinate units 
as may be required to discharge properly the 
responsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be es- 
tablished in a type-of-library division. 

(c) A division may affiliate with itself re- 
gional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the division or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) A division shall accept as mem- 
bers all members of the Association who elect 
membership in that division according to the 
provisions or Article I of the Bylaws. Only mem- 
bers of the Association may be members of a 
division. 

(by All members of a division shall have the 
right to vote. Votes by institutional members 
shall be cast as provided in Article IT, Section 
5 of the Bylaws. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each division shall receive allot- 
ments made on the basis of need as determined 
by the Executive Board upon recommendation 
of the Committee on Program Evaluation and 
Budget. : 

(b) All divisional funds are to be in the cus- 
tody of the Executive Board, to be accounted 
for and disbursed by its designated officer on 
authorization of the division officers. 

(c) A division shall have the right, by vote 
of its members, to impose additional fees. Funds 
so collected shall be subject to the provisions of 
paragraphs (a) and (b). | 

Sec. 7. No division shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any division commit the Association by 
any declaration of policy, except as provided in 
Section 2(b) of this Article. 

Sec. 8. A division may: issue publications, 
subject. to approval of the Executive Board; 
hold meetings; organize sections; retain or 
adopt a distinctive name; appcint committees to 
function within the field of its activities; in gen- 
eral carry on activities along the lines of its 
interests. 

Sec. 9 (a) Each division shall be governed by 
the provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the Association to the extent to which they are 
applicable. To guide the officers and members 
in conducting the affairs of a division which are 
feculiar to itself, the division shall adopt a con- 
stitutfon and/or bylaws which shall not be in 
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conflict with those of the Association. Such docu- 
ments shall provide appropriate rules governing 
the holding of meetings, the conduct of mail 
votes, the constitution of a quorum, the conduct 
of nominations and elections, the establishment 
and appointment of committees, the procedure 
for their own amendment. 

(b) A section shall be governed by the con- 
stitution and/or bylaws of the division of which 
it is a part. It may adopt bylaws of its own pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the Association or 
with those-of the division. 

(c) Divisions in existence at the time this 
article is amended shall comply with its pro- 
visions by the close of the next annual con- 
ference, provided at least ten months shall have 
elapsed, and otherwise by the close of the sec- 
ond annual conference after: such amendment. 


Article- VIH. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish round 
tables under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a round table of any group of not less 
than fifty members of the Association who are 
interested in the same field of librarianship not 
within the scope of any division, upon petition 
of such group. 

(b) The Council may discontinue a round 
table when in the opinion of the Council the 
usefulness of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any round table commit the Associa- 
tion by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. 
All round table funds are to be in the custody 
of the Executive Board, to be accounted for 
and disbursed by its designated officer on au- 
thorization of thee round table officers. 

Sec. 4. A round table may affiliate with itself 
regional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the round table or of the Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by com- 
plying with the requirements for membership. 
No person may vote in any round table unless a 
member of the same. The members of each 
round table shall, at its final session of each an- 
nual conference, choose officers to serve until the 
close of the next annual conference. Only par- 
sonal members shall have the right to hold office. 


Article VHI. Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It 
shall appoint annually an Editorial Committee of 
five members of the Association, who are not 
employees thereof, to advise upon material for 
publication. The members thereof shall serve 
until their successors are appointed. The Execu- 
tive Board shall make an annual report to the 
Association on its publishing activities. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Appointments, to be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the divisions 
and the president-elect of the Association who 
shall serve as chairman, to advise the president- 
elect of the Association on nominations for com- 
mittee appointments. 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of three 
members-at-large appointed by the president 
with the advice of the Executive Board for over- 
lapping terms of three years each, the immedi- 
ate past presidents of the divisions, the presi- 
dent, the president-elect, and the treasurer of 
the Association, and the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Association who shall serve as chair- 
man, to evaluate the programs of the Associa- 
tion and to advise the Executive Board in the 
preparation of the annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee on ALA 
Publishing, to be comprised of five members of 
the Association who are not employees thereof, 
to advise the Executive Board on the Associa- 
tion’s publishing program and operations. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall 
recommend to the Council the establishment or 
discontinuance of divisions, round tables, and 
committees, as the needs of the Association may 
require. Such committee shall define the func- 
tions of each division, round table, and com- 
mittee, subject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council, upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Organization, may establish 
other standing committees to consider matters 
of the Association that require continuity of at- 
tention by the members. The Committee on Or- 
ganization shall recommend the name and size 
of each such committee. Unless otherwise recom- 
mended by the Committee on Organization and 
approved by the Council, members of standing 
committees shall be appointed for terms of two 
years, and may be reappointed for a second 
and third but not a fourth consecutive term; 
but in no case shall a person serve on a com- 
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mittee for more than six consecutive years. Ap- 
pointments shall be made in such manner as to 
provide continuity in membership. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in co- 
operation with the divisions. When the functions 
of a subcommittee would fall within the scope of 
a single division, that division shall appoint 
the committee to carry them out and to serve as 
a subcommittee of the ALA committee; such 
subcommittee shall report to the appointing di- 
vision for information and to the parent com- 
mittee for action. When the functions would not 
fall within the scope of a single division, the 
subcommittee shall be appointed by and report 
to the parent committee. 

(d) The standing committees shall include 
the following administration committees with 
functions and size to be determined by the Coun- 
sil: 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 

Subscription Books Committee 

(e) The standing committees shall include the 
following general committees with functions and 
size to be determined by the Council: 

Accreditation Committee 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Legislation Committee 

Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other 
committees authorized by the Council, and in- 
terim committees authorized by the Executive 
Board, shall be special committees. The life of a 
special committee shall be limited to two years 
unless the Council or the Executive Board, 
whichever has authorized such committee, shall 
otherwise provide. The term of appointment for 
members of a special committee shall end with 
the adjournment of the annual conference unless 
the Council or Executive Board, whichever has 
authorized such committee, shall provide for a 
different or a longer term. Members of special 
committees whose terms expire shall be eligible 
for reappointment, except for the members of 
the Nominating Committees and any juries to 
make selections for awards. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Conference Program Committee 

Election Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Resolutions Committee 

Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
committees formed by two or more distinct units 
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within the Association may be established as 
required by the groups concerned upon notifica- 
tion to the Committee on Organizations. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Or- 
ganization, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round | 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be established only with the approval of the 
Council and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. The committee membership year shall 
be the same as the conference year. Not less 
than two weeks prior to the midwinter meeting 
the president-elect shall report to the Executive 
Board for the Committee on Appointments. At 
a meeting prior to or during the midwinter 
meeting of the Council, the Executive Board 
shall consider the nominations and make its de- 
cisions as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the conference year 
in which the vacancy occurs, at which time ap- 
pointment to fill out the unexpired term shall 
be made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appointments, the board of 
directors of a division, or the president of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, pro- 
vided all members are canvassed simultaneously. 
In case of dissent among the members, a second 
vote shall be taken after each member has been 
acquainted with the views cf every other mem- 
ber. If on the second mail vote, more than one 
member disagrees with the views of the ma- 
jority, the action shall fail. Each committee shall 
have the authority to set a time limit within 
which the votes of its members shall be re- 
corded, but if no such time limit is set, no 
votes shall be counted unless received within 
thirty days from the day the text of the matter 
voted upon was mailed properly addressed to 
those entitled to vote on the matter involved. 

Sec. 9. No committee shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
gor shall any committee commit the Association 
by ang declaration of policy. 
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Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1]. Annual estimates of income, except 
for the publishing department and projects sup- 
ported by grants to the Association, shall be 
based upon the actual income of the preceding 
year plus any unexpended balance remaining 
from the preceding year. In no case may ex- 
penditures be budgeted in excess of the estab- 
lished income arrived at in this manner. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. A report shall be made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of 
the Executive Board, detailing receipts and ex- 
penditures, explaining the Association’s fiscal 
status, and reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Notice by Mail 
Sec. 1. Publication of notices in the ALA Bul- 
letin shall be considered sufficient to fulfill the 
requirement of notice by mail. 


Article XII. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Robert’s Rules of Order (Revised), in 
the latest edition, shall govern the Association in 
all cases to which it can be applied and in which 
it is not inconsistent with the Constitution, the 
Bylaws, or special rules of order of the Associa- 
tion, 





MAXWELL SCIENTIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 


Offers you... 

1. A complete, single source of supply 
for any book or periodical published 
anywhere in the world. 

2. A new, free bibliographic service, pro- 
viding up-to-date information on new 
books issued by 1000 publishers 
throughout the world. 

3. A complete backfile service for scien- 
tific and scholarly periodicals in all 
languages. 


Write today for full details of all these 
important library 'services to: 


MAXWELL SCIENTIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 


13-05 44th Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 





INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR 


Munich, Germany 


NEW! 
WHO’S WHO IN THE USSR 


A new biographical dictionary presenting vital and comprehensive in- 
formation about over 4,000 prominent Soviet personalities from all as- 
pects of Soviet life. Authoritative and comprehensive, it is the first work 


of its kint to appear in the Western world. 


ESSENTIAL BACKGROUND! 


BULLETIN 


963 pp. $21.00 


A monthly magazine with an established reputation among Western 
scholars. Each issue contains short articles on current Soviet life, reviews 
of books and periodicals and a monthly chronicle of important Soviet 


events, 


Twelve issues: $6,00 


For orders or information, write: 
INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


30 East 42nd Street 
New Yérk 17, N.Y. 
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Membership in the American Library Association 


Classes, dues, and privileges as stated in Bylaws, Article | 





CLASSES ANNUAL DUES! 


PRIVILEGES 





Publications 


Divisional Memberships 





PERSONAL MEMBERS 


Librarian members Nonsalaried $ 6 
Salary up to $3,000 6 
$ 3,001-$ 4,000 10 
$ 4,001-$ 5,000 14 
§ 5,001-$ 6,000 18 


$ 8001-$ 9,000 30 
$ 9.001-$10,000 35 
$10,001-$15,000 40 
$15,001 and over 50 


All Personal Members re- 
ceive the ALA Bulletin, 
journals published by the 
divisions of which they are 
members, and, upon re- 
quest, Proceedings. Life 


members also receive, upon 


request, the Membership 


Directory. 


All Personal Members are en- 
titled to membership in one 
type-of-librery division and 
one type-of-activity division, 
and are eligible for membership 
in other divisions at $5 for 
those publishing journals, $2 
for others. 


Honorary Members receive 
any divisional memberships 
requested. 





Trustee members $6 
Lay members $6 
Honorary members? None 
Life members $5003 
Continuing members! None 
INSTITUTIONAL AND 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


Libraries and library $10 plus 50¢ for each 
schools $1,000 annual income 
over $10,000. Maximum, 


$250. 
Divisions, depart- $10 
ments, and 
branches 
Library associations 825 
Affiliated $25 
organizations 


Institutional and Associa- 
tion Members receive ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, Mem- 
bership Directory, and divi- 
sional journals (Divisions, 
Departments and Branches, 
and Affiliated Organizations 
are not entitled to Member- 
ship Directory). 


Same as for Personal Members 
except that institutions paying 
$60 or more receive any divi- 
sional memberships requested. 





SPECIAL MEMBERS 


Patron of the ALA $1,000 
Sustaining members $500 
Supporting members $300 
Ccoperating members $200 
Subscribing members $100 
Contributing members $75 


All Special Members re- 
ceive the ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and journals pub- 
lished by divisions of which 
they are members. 


Patron, Sustaining, and Sup- 
porting Members receive any 
requested; Cooperating, Sub- 
scribing, and Contributing 
Members, same as Personal 
Members. 





NOTES: 1. The membership year is the calendar year. 
Membership lapses April 1 of following year if dues 
remain unpaid, and is reinstated upon payment. 
2. Elected for life by Council. 3. To be paid within one 
calendar year. 4. Upon application by current members 
who have had 25 years of consecutive membership in 


ALA at the time of retirement. 


tees. 


OTHER PRIVILEGES: All members have the right 
to vote (votes of institutional and association members 
are cast by the chief executive officer or other designated 
representative). All Personal Members (and only Per- 
sonal Members) may hold office and serve on commit- 


See Bylaws, Article I, page 943, for full details. 
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—— New Reprints in the HUMANITIES — 


American Journal of Sociology. 


Vols. 1-10, 1895/96-1904/05 
Cloth bound set .........0neeeeees $295.00 


Paper bound set ...... 00000 cueceee 275.00 

Single volumes, paper bound ....... 27.50 
Vol. 11-15, 1905/06-1909/10 

Cloth bound set .<ocec4 doe k senaes 162.50 

Paper bound set ..............005- 150.00 

Single volumes, paper bound ........ 30.00 


American Slavic and 
East European Review 


Available November 1962 
Vols. 1-19, 1941-1960 


Cloth bound set .................. $350.00 
Paper bound set ...........0000005 300.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ....... 


Glotta: 


Zeitschrift fur Griechische und 
Lateinische Sprache 
Vols. 1-30, 1909-1947 


(A few volumes in the original edition) 


Cloth ‘bound Set sec 2ca0%800 Seah hi $500.00 
Paper Hound Set... ssu oe ares 


Vol. 7, 1915 
Vols. 9-24, 1917-1935/36 
Vols. 28-30, 1940-1943 


Single volumes, paper bound ........ 


Historische Zeitschrift 


Vols. 1-185, 1859-1958 
Available February 1963 


Vols. 151-185, 1935-1958 


Cloth bound set ...............--. $935.00 
Paper bound set ...........0..00.. 865.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ........ 


Journal of Biblical Literature 
Vols. 49-69, 1930-1950 
Cloth bound set ............00000- $265.00 


Paper bound set ......--0seeceaees 215.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ....... 20.00 
Index to Vols. 41-60, 1922-1941 .... 5.00 


KAYSER, C. G. 


Vollstandiges Biicherlexikon 
Vols. 1-36, 1834-1911 


(Including Index to Vols, 1-6) 
Cloth bound set ............000. $1,000.00 


Vols. 1-18, 1750-1870 


Single volumes, cloth bound ...... 20.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ...... 18.00 
Cumulative Index to Vols. 1-6, cloth 
DOUNG (as Ges bunor eroe r eae 20.00 
Vols. 19-36, 1871-1910 
Single volumes, cloth bound ...... 35.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ...... 32.50 


Public Opinion Quarterly 
Vols. 1-20, 1937-1956 


(Partly in the original edition) 
Paper bound set ..........0..-0005 $325.00 


Vols. 1-14, 1937-1950 


Cloth bound set vcscsesaus sc deactos 290.00 

Paper bound set .........0.00eeeeue 255.00 

Single volumes, paper bound ........ 18.50 
Vol. 20, 1956 

(A few issues in the original edition) 

Paper bound volume .............. 18.50 


WURZBACH, C. 


Biographisches Lexikon des 
Kaisertums Oesterreich 

Available April 1963 
Vols. 1-60, 1856-1891 


(A few volumes in the original edition) 


Cloth bound set ..........00000e es $950.00 
Vols. 1-5, 10-41, 43-44, 52 
Single volumes, paper bound .....-. 16.00 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 





q 
JN Johnson Reprint Company Lid. 


Berkeley Squmre House, London, W.1, England 
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B&T's office and warehouse at Hillside, N.J. 


F 
| 
\ 
+ 





Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 





oe : jor 
NO OTHER ALL LIBRARIES 
BOOK WHOLESALER | ox 
CAN GIVE AS COMPLETE Te e 
, free on request 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. x 
' Qidest and Largest Exclusive Book Wholesaler : . 
hanam NOWESTAND SoortNce nunes || . For the very best subscription 


service at competitive prices—ask 
about our Till Forbidden IBM- 


RAMAC plan. . 
R 


Both B & T warehouses stock, for immediat “a 
shipment, larger numbers of book titles from more 
publishers than any other book wholesaler, ‘~ 
Prompt filling af “shorts. Complete 
reporting on “shorts”. Competitive 
discounts. Details 
request: aa 


F W. FAXON c0., INC. 


91 Francis Street _ Boston 15, Mass. 


: 
‘83-9 
E xr 
te 





4 ontinvous Service to Libraries Since 1886 
 BaT's | new i Midwest and Southern Division, Moniensé: H. 





A 


GIVE US THE OPPORTUNITY OF BIDDING ON YOUR RECORD NEEDS! 
GET OUR PRICES . . . YOU PAY LESS! 


YOU GET MORE! snene 23 
UE Tiles | SHIPPING COSTS 


CHOOSE FROM ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS OF RECORD LABELS. 
FOUND ANYWHERE @ FAST SERVICE—ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY 
RECEIVED @ EVERY RECORD BRAND NEW & PATA alas PERFECT 


OPEN. ACCOUNT to your SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY, or LIBRARY! REGULAR 
FREE SCHWANN CATALOG For ee information write to Dept. P 


chambers esyt “sos 


recor NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
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Corp. Beckman 3-6280 
T ee 








THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


58 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 








spree in mg Penney 
A -I 4 1. WHALING AND OLD SALEM 


(A chronicle of the sea) by 
Frances Diane Robotti, noted 
f New England historian. In- 
troduction by Henry Beetle 
Hough, distinguished American 
author. Valued maritime Amer- 
i i kiinni icana, second edition, enlarged, 
rovised, illustrated, extensive bibliography, fully indexed, 
appendix. Included 'is today’s modern pelagic (factory 
ship) whaling as prosecuted in the bleak Antarctic by 
Norway, Britain, Japan and Russia. November 30th; Pre- 
pub price $7.50; thereafter $8.50. 


2. FAIRY LAMPS 


(Evening’s glow of yesteryear) 
by Amelia E. MacSwiggan, former 
curator of Essex Instityite. Intro- 
duction by M. S5. Smith, editor, 
Spinning Wheel. The only com- 
prehensive and authoritative vol- 
ume of the candleburning night 
lights of the Victorian Era now 
in print. For dealers, collectors, 
hobbyists, antiquarians and gen- 
eral readers. Selected for its readership by The Antiques 
Book Society. 170 pages, 75 illustrations, 1962, Price $6.50 


3. MUCH DEPENDS ON DINNER 

(The tablecloth game) by Peter J. Robotti, owner Le 
Chateau Richelieu, New York. Introduction by Charles 
soe 1961, Price §8.50, deluxe boxed autographed 
4. CRUCIAL MOMENTS OF THE CIVIL WAR 

by Briz. Gen. Willard Webb, USAR, (Armor), Chief 
Reader Div. Library of Congress. Introduction by Bruce 
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FILE FASTER... POST FASTER... 


you can do it FASTER 


® 
with SORTKWIK 
THE SD 
INVISIBLE — 
FINGERTIP ZA 
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SA RUBBER FINGERS... 
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E eee 


Just apply SORTKWIK to fingertips. for 
greaseless, stainless, tacky film. Pick up 
papers easily, quickly. Hygroscopic ac- 
tion attracts moisture to fingers, makes 
one application long lasting. Contains 
no drying alcohol. Washes off easily. 
Widely used throughout the country 
wherever paper handling is a problem. 


ONLY 50¢ EACH 


AT YOUR STATIONERS 
SPECIAL OFFER: Write on your 
letterhead for full size container 
to test on the job. 





© June 1961 


LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DEPT, AL-11,2736 Lyndale Avenue South e Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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HOW TO COLLECT THE 


POSTAGE METER STAMPINGS 
A fast growing hobby 






The first book in elementary terms on how to collect 
the postage meter stampings. What to look for. How to 
assemble your discoveries. What divisions in this hobby 
the experienced meter stamp collectors are developing. 
Very attractive page coloring and binding. The book also 
contains a technical study on one of the most sought after 
obsolete meter indicias. Fully Ufustrated. Price Four dol- 
lars per copy, prepaid. Order from the author. 


R. H. HARSH, R2, Box 355, Hollywood, Maryland 


Mew 











©®/  TOYOUR 
LIBRARY 


iL with CAEDMON 
Spoken-Word Records! 






As a vital third dimension of the 


@ = : ah 
Library = 
printed page, a collection of Machine ee S :. 
Caedmon spoken-word records 3 AT 


HA é 
belongs in every modern library. __ PRINTS She LOW 


Caedmon offers 200 drama, po-. CATALOG CARDS ~% COST 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—-now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 








etry and prose selections —in 


i i is quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
eee English, Middle English, especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
Old English—recorded by the rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 


DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


most outstanding performers of CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 111, Chicago 40 


our day, or by the authors them- 
selves. Included are: 


YONKERS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


° William Faulkner, * Robert Frost read- WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Soe hae oe, ing his P CIRCULATION 1,000,000—sERVING 200,000 
novel excerpts * Great American 25 MINUTES FROM TimMES SQUARE 

* Poe stories and Poetry, read by Vin- 
poems read by Basil ee oon Julie VACANCIES: 

Rathbone arris, eta 
a ; DEPARTMENT HEADS—-$6920-$7980, 4 years ex- 

en also eurena repertoire at dx gee perience 

iterature recordings for every age level, wi : ; 

such readers as Carl Sandburg, Boris Karloff and Extension/ Bookmobile 

Judith Anderson, Circulation 

ESS " Reference 

Houghton Mifin Co. represents CAEDMON to ASS’T DEPARTMENT HEADS—$5880-$6930, 2 
colleges and universities throughout the country. ; : 
Send for a cornprehensive Caedmon catalogue now, years experience . | a 
and build your library of Caedmon spoken-word JUNIOR LIBRARIANS—$5370-$5880, no experi- 





Twenty-three (23) working days vacation, 15 
days sick leave annually; excellent health in- 


Mail Coupon For Your FREE Caedmon Catalogue | TENER and retirement program, , 
— es ne A Se HN aa am me aa ee mem me | Inquiries welcomed from qualified applicants. 


All applicants must be United States citizens, 
college graduates, and have completed a fifth 
year of study in library science. Appointments 
can' be made above the minimum for appropri- 
ate experience. 


APPLY: 


Caedmon Records, Inc. 
Dept. C19, 461 8th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


l 

| 

l 

l 

| Gentlemen: Please send me, free of charge, 
į the complete Caedmon catalogue of spoken-: 
i word records. . , l 
i Grinton |. Will, Director 
| Yonkers Public. Library 

j 70 South Broadway 

i Yonkers, New York 

| 


Name 
Address 


CS ZONE Siete = 


ie we ne i Rema cee EE E a E: 
h ` 
ve 





homes eS ES Se SENT ERE Emin Pi GEE I ee EE SN OR SO cee coe ee oe oll 
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LAWRENCE RADIATION LABORATORY 
IN THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 


is operated by the University of California 
for the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 


Technical Information Department 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

Assist scientific and engineering personnel in compiling bibli- 
ographies, performing literature searches, and seeking factual in- 
formation in technical literature. Some cataloging involved. Re- 
quires undergraduate degree in one of the physical sciences and 
degree in librarianship or equivalent training and work experience. 


CATALOGER 

Will catalog technical reports and books, assign subject categories, 
and participate in AEC cooperative cataloging. Some reference 
work will be involved. Requires undergraduate degree in one of the 
physical sciences and degree in librarianship or equivalent training 
and work experience. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION SPECIALIST 

To do research in the field of science information and to apply ex- 
isting knowledge and techniques to new problems. To investigate 
the dissemination, storage, and retrieval of science information with 
emphasis on systems development and mechanization. Requires a 
degree or evidence of strong interest in science, mathematics, or 
engineering. Experience in some phase of technical information 
activities, or in automatic data processing is desirable. 


Please address inquiries to: 


Mr. Peter Kneedler 

Personnel Department 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory 
University of California 

P.O. Box 808 M-47 

Livermore, California 


U. S. Citizenship Required An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS are one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send 
us your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Maga- 
zine Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New 
York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
ete. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4th St, New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek, and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $3.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New 


York 3. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues, Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 
200,000 scholarly books. No fantastic premiums 
charged. Catalogs issued. Request yours. Ira J. 
Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port Washington, L.L, 


N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
gubscription—$1l0 yr. Cumulated (6 mo. & ann.)— 
$10. Annuals °60, ’61--$5 ea. Binder—$2. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

FOR THAT OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK. Always write 
Brainard Book Co., Box 444 AL, La Grange, III. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE LIBRARY has about 500 
deep newspaper shelves to sell at 75¢ plus transport 
te first comer. These fit Art Metal uprights about 
20 years old. If interested write Eileen Thornton, 
Lib., Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest maga- 
zine of educational opportunities since 1952. No fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed free. One issue $1.00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta- 
tion G., Brooklyn 22. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
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tionwide coverage of jobs oper. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 
YOUNG ADULTS’ LIBRARIAN, some advisory serv- 


ice to adults, in pleasant growing suburb 35 min. 
from New York. 5th year library degree plus mini- 
mum of 2 years’ experience with young adults re- 
quired. Starting salary $5750-$7430, depending on 
experience. Retirement, Social Security, 35-hr. wk., 
health plan, other fringe benefits. New ideas wel- 
comed. Public Library. White Plains, N.Y. 

GENERAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Take part 
in a stimulating program of cooperative library serv- 
ice. Live, work, and play in central New York’s beau- 
tiful lakes region. Duties in spacious, modern head- 
quarters include cataloging, interlibrary loan and 
reference work, book selection, and other system 
activities. Salary $5040-$5940, dependent upon quali- 
fications; excellent personnel benefits. Many cultural 
and recreational attractions nearby. College and li- 
brary science degrees and eligibility for professional 
certificate are required. Write or telephone William 
T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Library System, 
419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y—AR 3-4074. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Open in 
September. Unusual opportunity to participate in 
stimulating program of cooperative library service in 
central New York’s beautiful lakes region. Qualified 
cataloger with administrative ability and understand- 
ing of needs of rural libraries wanted to direct cen- 
tral purchasing and processing of material for col- 
lections in 25 member libraries and system head- 
quarters. Salary $6600-$7920, dependent upon quali- 
fications; excellent personnel benefits, including 
pleasant working conditions in spacious, modern 
building. Many cultural and recreational attractions 
nearby. Requires four years’ of library experience 
following receipt of college and library science de- 
grees, and eligibility for professional certificate. 
Write or telephone William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger 
Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, 
N.Y.—AR 3-4074. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. LS degree. Some ex- 
perience. Salary $5300. 4 weeks’ vacation, 2 weeks’ 
sick leave, hospitalization, pension, equal oppor- 
tunity. Apply Director, Englewood Publie Library, 
Englewood, N.J. 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY to be head of a 
university general reference department. Building pro- 
gram and expansion of areas of educational service 
offer excellent opportunities fox real growth. MLS 
degree. Salary $8160-$9720, dependent upon qualifi- 
cations. Requirements: good foreign language back- 
ground, broad subject interests, administrative abil- 
ity, three years’ experience in reference work. Apply 
Office of the Director, Temple University Library, 
Philadelphia 22. 

HEAD, Fine Arts Department. Well-established 
art and music department. Large picture collection 
used by professional artists, lecturers, students. Rap- 
idly building recording and film collections. Audio- 
visual center for Westchester Library System. Salary 
$7000-$8580 (4 increments of $395 each) plus addi- 
tional 5% of the New York State Retirement paid 
by the city. 5th year library school degree required, 
4 years’ experience after graduation. N.Y. State Re- 
tirement System. Social Security, month’s vacation, 
city pays porticn of hospitalization, other fringe bene- 
fiw. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle 
PubliceLibrary, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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SENIOR LIBRARIAN I. Salary $5880~-$7200 (4 
increments of $330 each) plus additional 5% of the 
New York State Retirement paid by the city. 5th year 
library school degree required, 2 years’ experience 
after graduation. N.Y. State Retirement System, 
Social Security, month’s vacation, city pays portion 
of hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Apply Ruth 
M. Phillips, Dir., New Rochelle Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 in- 
crements of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the 
New York State Retirement paid by the city. 5th 
year library schoo] degree required. N.Y. State Re- 
tirement ‘System, Social Security, month’s vacation, 
city pays portion of hospitalization, other fringe 
benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New Rochelle 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT with interest in tech- 
nology and science, Building program offers oppor- 
tunity for advancement to competent person. MLS 
degree. Salary $5400-$6000. 36-hr. wk. Generous va- 
cations and usual benefits. Apply Office of the Di- 
rector, Temple University Library, Philadelphia 22. 

RESERVE BOOK ROOM ASSISTANT with in- 
terest in educational materials and children’s litera- 
ture. Exciting building program under way. MLS 
degree. Salary $5400-$6000. 36-hr. wk. Generous 
vacations and usual benefits. Apply Office of the 
Director, Temple University Library, Philadelphia 22. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for 5-county demon- 
stration, now in progress with state-owned vehicle, in 
unserved districts of central New York’s beautiful 
Jakes region. Supervise driver-clerk and clerk, work 
under understanding direction. This service, operated 
from modern centrally located headquarters, will be 
taken over by the system in 1963 and a new book- 
mobile will be purchased. Salary range $5040-$5940 
or $5820-$6900 dependent on qualifications; excel- 
lent personnel benefits. Previous library experience 
desirable, but not mandatory. College and library 
science degrees from approved institutions and eli: 
gibility for professional certificate are required. 
Write or telephone William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger 
Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca St, Ithaca, 
N.Y.-AR 3-4074. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for county and town library 
in central Pennsylvania. Also full-time or part-time 
children’s librarian. Fifth year library school gradu- 
ate required for both positions. Usual fringe benefits 
and salaries commensurate with training and experi- 
ence. Reply B-226. 

GENERAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN to serve as 
all-around assistant in our system headquarters and 
to the head of field services as time allows. Includes 
some regular responsibilities for interlibrary loans, 
technical services, book selection, and advisory work 
with the 299 member libraries, plus a wide variety of 
day-to-day assignments. This is an opportunity to 
gain broad experience and to participate at a pro- 
ductive and responsible level in a basic upgrading of 
library service in this area. Requires graduate library 


degree and driving ability. (car provided). Salary ° 


$5004-$6004, 4 annual increments. Liberal personnel 
benefits, including month’s vacation. Lovely outdoor 
recreational country, with strong summer cultural at- 
„traction. Live in urban area of 60,000 at moderate 
cost, with housing situation especially good. Write 
Kenneth Brown, Dir., Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Li- 
brary System, 106 W. 5th St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
FIELD SERVICES LIBRARIAN for system c&m- 
prising 29 member libraries. Position is uffder the 


general supervision of the Head of Field Services and 
will include responsibilities for advisory work with 
the libraries, developing book selection lists, prepar- 
ing promotional materials and news articles, assisting 
in planning Avorkshops and other in-service projects. 
Requires two years of professional experience beyond 
the graduate library degree and driving ability (car 
provided). Appropriate specialized experience will 
be welcomed, although flexibility and broad interests 
are essential. Salary $5800-$7250, 5 annual incre- 
ments. Beginning step can be higher, depending upon 
experience. Liberal personnel benefits, including 
month’s vacation. Lovely outdoor recreation country, 


-with strong summer cultura] attraction. Live in 


urban area of 60,000 at moderate cost, with housing 
situation especially good. Write Kenneth Brown, 
Dir., Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Library System, 106 
W. 5th St., Jamestown, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER, in library of 107,000 
vols. 35 min. from New York. 5th year LS degree 
req. Starting salary $5050-$5710, depending upon 
exp. Increments $330. 35-hr. wk., 1-mo, vac. Excellent 
fringe benefits, Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

HEAD CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT for lively, 
expanding department. Library designated as State 
District Center. MS in LS degree and experience. 
Salary $6000 plus Social Security and ALA retire- 
ment. 5-day, 38-hour week, month’s vacation. Con- 
genial staff. Department known for friendly quality 
service. Allentown, Pa., Free Library. 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. New po- 
sition in lively, expanding department. Library des- 
ignated as State District Center. MS in LS degree. 
Some experience preferred. Salary $5800. 38-hour, 
5-day week, month’s vacation. Social Security, ALA 
retirement. Congenial staff. Allentown, Pa., Free 
Library. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. One of the most ac- 
tive departments in Pennsylvania. Excellent reputa- 
tion for service. Library designated as State District 
Center. Interesting staff. LS degree with some ex- 
perience $5800. 38-hour, 5-day week, month’s vaca- 
tion. Social Security, ALA retirement. Allentown, 
Pa., Free Library. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Good book budget, 
independence. Salary open. Usual benefits. Growing 
system. Write Director, Paramus Public Library, 
Paramus, N.J. 

CATALOGER: immediate opening at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire Library, Durham, New 
Hampshire. Beginning salary $5400 with appropriate 
adjustments for professional experience. Library sci- 
ence degree required. New building (1958), fringe 
benefits include faculty status. Durham is a small 
New England town of 5500, 1 hour from Boston. The 
summers invite tourists, the winters skiers. Write 
Donald E. Vincent, Lib. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER to direct a well- 
developed but expanding program of exhibits and 
publicity for the free library. Supervises the prep- 
aration and printing of library publications, and 
works closely with local newspapers and radio and 
TV stations on news releases. Supervises the work 
of the library exhibits manager and his staff of 
illustrators. Serves as a member cf the Director’s 
Advisory Council, a policy making body. Fifth year 
degree and a minimum of four years professional 
library experience required, including two years in 
exhibits or publicity work and two years in a 
supervisory capacity. Salary $7053-$8464, with ap- 
pointment at beginning step. Apply Grace Slocum, 
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Per. Ofc., Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
3, by November 22. 

HEAD, ADULT CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT. 
A challenging job for someone who would like to 
live in New England and be only 3 miles from 
New York City, who would enjoy a dynamic public 
library, in a modern, attractive new building. Annual 
circulation one million; film audience one-half mil- 
lion. Two auditoriums allow for exhibitions, concerts, 
and community meetings of all sorts. Need admin- 
istrative know-how, good book knowledge. Salary 
open. Only requirements are experience and proven 
ability. Write Mary Louise Alexander, The Fergu- 
son Library, 96 Broad St., Stamford, Conn. 

PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY with building expan- 
sion program underway needs senior librarian, mainly 
for adult reference services. Requirements: eligibility 
for N.J. librarian’s certification and degree from 
accredited library school. Salary range: $5520~$6720, 
in five steps. Very substantial benefits. Apply Di- 
rector, Johnson Public Library, Hackensack, N.J. 

WANTED: Adult services librarian in public li- 
brary, 30 mi. from NYC. Opening sal. up to $6000. 
Civil Serv., state pension, SS, health ins. opt, 35- 
hr. wk., 22-day pd. vac., pd. holidays, sk. lv. Min. 
reqmnt.: NY state cert. Exp. pref. Submit resume 
of trng. and exp. to Director, Larchmont Public Li- 
brary, Larchmont, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: New position open. 
Vermont’s biggest city. $5300 to start. Major re- 
sponsibility in reorganizing library, expanding col- 
lection and services. 3-week vacation, Social Security, 
medical insurance. Graduate experience or degree 
in library science necessary. Apply Librarian, 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, Vt. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a friendly, cooperative 
community library in a lovely suburban area, Dallas, 
Pa. Degree in library science preferred. Books on 
shelves—37,709, with 1961 circulation of 51,877. 
Salary $4800 up, depending on qualifications. Vaca- 
tion, Social Security benefits. Two capable assist- 
ants. Apply Mrs. Fred B. Howell, 147 N. Pioneer 
Ave., Shavertown, Pa. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Starting salary $5500 
to $7800. (Experienced librarian may start above 
the minimum.) Yearly increments. % hours from 
New York City, on Long Island. Fringe benefits: 
38-hour week (35 in summer); N.Y. State Em- 
ployees’ retirement plus Social Security; very lib- 
eral vacation and sick leave provisions; 1] paid ad- 
ditional holidays; staff members have membership, 
if desired, with a hospital-medical care group. Re- 
quirements: library school degree plus eligibility 
for professional certificate (if you do not have one 
now). Apply: Wilfred L. Morin, Dir., Freeport Me- 
morial Library, Freeport, L.I., N.Y. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Small college, at- 
tractive campus and library. Usual benefits. Write 
Doris Fletcher, Lib., Springfield College, Springfield 


9, Mass. 


southeast 


LIBRARIAN for two-county regional library serv- 
ing a population of 46,000. Supervision of head- 
quarters library, branch, and bookmobile. Salary 
$5000-$6500, depending on experience. Apply Leon- 
ard Berger, Chm., St. Lucie-Okeechobee Regional 
Library Board, Okeechobee, Fla. 

LIBRARIAN III (Acquisitions) position now open 
with public library system of Arlington County, Va., 
a Washington, D.C. suburb of 170,000 population. 
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Salary range $6410-$7810. Liberal fringe benefits. 
Fifth year library science degree required, plus at 
least 2 years professional library experience, includ- 
ing l year in acquisitions work and I year in a 
public library. Apply Jack H. Foster, Dir. of Pers., 
Court House, Arlington 1, Va. 

LIBRARIAN for two-county regional library serv- 
ing a population of 46,000. Supervision of head- 
quarters library, branch, and bookmobile. Salary 
$5500-$7000, depending upen experience. Apply 
Harry M. St. John, 9403 S. Indian River Dr., Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS AND SERIALS 
LIBRARIAN. Position open in the Savannah State 
College Library, Savannah, Ga., immediately. To 
direct Curriculum Center and be responsible for 
serials. Applicant is free to formulate and develop 
program. Budgeted salary $5200, faculty rank, one 
month’s vacation, and other liberal fringe benefits. 
Description of the recently completed air-conditioned 
library appears in the December 1, 1959, issue of 
Library Journal. Apply E. J. Josey, Lib. 

SERIALS LIBRARIAN. Open Jan. 1, 1963. Exp. 
desirable, not essential. Growing library, move into 
new bldg. in 1963. l-mo. vae, 37%4-hr. wk., state 
ret, Blue Cross. Nr. Balt, Wash., Phila, N.Y. Salary 
$5500-$6000, depending upon qual. Write John M. 
Dawson, Dir., Univ. of Delaware L., Newark, Del. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MARYLAND, a fast 
developing library system with present annual cir- 
culation more than 3,000,000 from twelve branches 
and three bookmobiles, has vacancy in position of 
assistant chief, division of adult services ($7017 to 
$8881 in six annual steps). Specific responsibility 
for supervising activities of young people’s librarians 
and for book selection for this age group as well as 
assisting chief in selection of adult books (annual 
book budget $200,000) and in coordinating functions 
and activities of branch libraries. Minimum quali- 


fications: MS in LS and at least four years of ap- 


plicable and responsible professional experience in 
public libraries, one year of which must have been 
in a supervisory capacity. Social Security, retire- 
ment, generous annual and sick leave, excellent hos- 
pitalizatiom protection. An opportunity to work in a 
progressive system serving a present population of 
370,000 with the highest educational level in the 
nation. For application and acditional information, 
contact Personnel Office, County Office Building, 


- Rockville, Md. 


THREE POSITIONS OPEN: Two cataloging, one 
reference. Apply Director of Libraries, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington 17, D.C. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. PhD degree. Attractive sal- 
ary and fringe benefits. Two months’ vacation plus 
liberal holidays. Two thousand students. Located ‘in 
historic pilgrimage town of 27,000, 120 miles from 
Birmingham, 170 miles from Memphis. Write Dr. 
Charles P. Hogarth, Pres., Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Miss. 

A CHANCE TO MOVE to a pleasant location in 
Florida. The Park Trammell Public Library wel- 
comes applications from interested librarians. Two 
professional vacancies exist. Salaries commensurate 
with qualifications. Municipal fringe benefits. In- 
quire for further information without commitment: 
Walter H. Murphy, City Lib., Lakeland, Fla. 


midwest 


e 
CATALOGER to head department with full-time 
clerical assistants and part-time professional, $22,500 
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book budget; experience required. Salery open. Paid 
hospitalization, 4 weeks’ vacation, pension plan. Ad- 
dress Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

POSITION OPEN. Director of libraries, Chippewa 
County, West Central Minnesota. Responsible for 
countywide bookmobile service, public relations to- 
ward regional system, opportunity for personal ad- 
vancement. Library and master’s degree required. 
Salary open. Apply E. A. Smith, Sec., Library Board, 
Route 4, Montevideo, Minn. 

REGIONAL REFERENCE SYSTEM with center 
in Wausau, Wis., desires additional reference librar- 
ian to help in organizing and carrying out service in 
an 1l-county area. Librarian I qualifications: degree 
from an accredited library school. Salery: $4620 plus 
fringe benefits. Apply Dorthea Krause, Lib., Wausau 
Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 

WANTED: Head librarian with professional train- 
ing, for public library in county sea: town of over 
10,000. Position now open. Air-conditioned~building, 
superior art department. Apply James M. Smith, 412 
S. Jackson, Charles City, Iowa. 

LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD OF COMMUNITY AND 
GROUP SERVICE DEPARTMENT. To work with 
community groups and develop community contacts, 
administer’ film collection, promote advisory service 
and program planning. Opportunity to develop new 
program in an expanding library situation. Library 
degree, minimum of 4 years’ experience. Annual in- 
crements. Beginning salary up to $7792, depending 
upon experience. Apply Flint Public Library, Per- 
sonnel Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, man 35-45, 
eataloger and/or circulation librarian, with master’s 
degree from ALA-accredited library school, Septem- 
ber 1962. 12-month contract, faculty rank, vacation, 
sick leave, TIAA plan for members or after first 
year of service. Salary dependent upon experience 
and qualifications. State education, training, experi- 
ence, references, and requirements in first letter. Ap- 
ply Head Librarian, Ohio Northern University, Ada. 

CATALOGER for a fast-growing public library in 
a village of 18,000 near colleges and 30 minutes from 
Chicago. Book budget about $15,000 a year. 5th 
year library degree desirable but suitable training 
or experience may be accepted in lieu of degree. 
Opportunity for administrative experience under di- 
rection of head librarian. Salary $4400-$5400, de- 
pending upon experience. Include personal history 
and recent picture with application. Apply Peter 
Bury, Glenview Public Library, 1930 Glenview Rd., 
Glenview, M. é 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, female. For village of 23,000, 
located only 30 minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing. Public library experience required. Salary open. 
Thirty-eight hour week, retirement benefits, liberal 
cumulative sick leave. Month vacation, plus time for 
professional meetings. Staff of four, plus pages. An- 
nual circulations, 100,000. Send complete resume im- 
mediately to Grover C. Gantt, Trustee, 7903 West- 
wood Dr., Elmwood Park 35, III. 

HEAD, cataloging department, needed to supervise 
four assistants and to help in detailed Jayout of new 
departmental facilities in a million-dollar main build- 
ing (construction starts November 1962). Book 
budget: $28,500. Salary range $5700-$6850. Both to 
be revised upward January 1, 1963. Cooperative cata- 
loging with our suburban neighbors under serious 
consideration. An unusual opportunity to live inea 
top residential community 25 minutes from Clgicago’s 


f 


Loop, in a system otherwise fully staffed with con- 
genial people vitally interested and excited about a 
progressive program, which promises to make this 
one of the leading medium-sized public libraries any- 
where. Your immediate application will be given 
swift acknowledgment and attention. Apply with 
resume showing minimum experience to Lester I. 
Stoffel, Lib., Oak Park Public Library, Forest and 
Lake Sts., Oak Park, Il. 

SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS LIBRARIAN. $5300- 
$6050 (6 steps), $5560~$6310 in 1963. Want to be 
an administrator? Want a variety of professional 
experiences before you’re on your own? Special as- 
signments allow for branch and depertment work 
and projects research. 5th year degree from accred- 
ited library school Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., 
Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for a busy public li- 
brary serving a residential, suburban community of 
13,000 on Chicago’s North Shore. Degree in library 
science required; experience preferred. Beginning 
salary $5500. Apply George G. Babcock, Lib., Win- 
netka Public Library, Winnetka, Illinois. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI LIBRARY 
seeks candidates for the following positions: Chief 
of service to readers (salary $8000) to take charge 
of all public service functions in the central library. 
Qualifications are good cultural background, graduate 
library degree, several years of experience in col- 
lege or university public service, evidence of abil- 
ity and leadership in planning and operating a pro- 
gressive program of public services. Librarian of 
the College of Medicine (salary $6500, or more, de- 
pending upon qualifications). Qualifications: gradu- 
ate library degree, subject knowledge of some por- 
tion of the life sciences, personal qualities necessary 
for the administration and operation of a medium- 
sized departmental library. A new administration in 
the College of Medicine and planned co-operation or 
consolidation with other medical libraries in the 
city make this a potentially interesting position for 
an ambitious and able younger librarian. Librarian, 
Business Administration Library (salary $6000). Qual- 
ifications: graduate library degree, subject knowl- 
edge in an applicable branch of the social sciences. 
This collection of 12,000 volumes, now housed in 
the central library, will grow rapidly and move to 
the new building scheduled for erection in four 
years. This position offers excellent possibilities for 
advancement in salary and responsibility to a young 
librarian capable of developing the collection and its 
role in the instructional program. The University of 
Cincinnati, a tax-assisted institution, has a number of 
graduate professional schools and PhD programs of 
study in many humanistic and scientific fields. Its 
library of 825,000 volumes is housed in a central 
building and ten branches. The library staff has 
one month’s vacation and liberal fringe benefits 
TIAA group insurance, major medical insurance), 
the major cost of which is borne by the university. 
Applications for any one of these positions should 
be accompanied by full biographical data, education- 
al background, references, and some general state- 
ment regarding qualifications. Apply to Arthur T. 
Hamlin, University Lib., University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21. 

DIRECTOR. Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Keno- 
sha, Wis. Position open February 1, 1963. Admin- 
istrator, interested in meeting building challenge for 
growing community. Fifth year degree, plus ten 
years’ experience, five of which involve administra- 
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tion. Send resume of qualifications to Dorothy L. 


Huth, Dir. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with library science 
degree for public library serving population of 
25,000. Active use of facilities. Suburkan community 


25 miles west of Chicago. Salary $5500-$6200, de- - 


pending upon experience and training. 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, sick leave, IN. Mun. Ret. Fund. Apply Librarian, 
Wheaton Public Library, Wheaton, OL : 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Position open. To 
administer central reference collection and services 
in Cowles Library. Professional staff of three, aug- 
mented by 960 hours of student assistance per school 
year. Fringe. benefits include group life and medical 
insurance coverage from date of employment, TIAA 
eligibility after third year or by transfer, sick leave, 
faculty status, Fifth-year library science degree re- 
quired. Beginning salary $5500 or higher, depending 
upon experience. Apply Director, Drake University 
Library, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 

LIBRARIAN I. Opportunity for professional per- 
son in Livonia, Mich. A dynamic new, urban-rural 
suburb of 70,000, adjacent to three universities; sit- 
uated between Detroit and Ann Arbor, with ac- 


knowledged cultural, educational, social, and recrea- - 


tional facilities. $5200-$6000, plus very liberal fringe 
benefits. Send complete resume to Personnel Di- 
rector, City Hall, 33001 Five Mile Rd., Livonia, 


ich. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Small technical li- 
brary specializing in vocational and rehabilitation ma- 
terial. Graduate work in library science necessary. 
Bibliography, some abstracting. Salary scale and 
working conditions of a private social agency. Write 
H. Gendel, Jewish Vocational Service, 1 S. Franklin, 
Chicago 6. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Public library in 
metropolitan area of 51,000 near Detroit. LS degree 
required. 5-day week, 2 weeks’ vacation, bonus days, 
8% paid holidays, retirement system, Social Secur- 
ity. Beginning salary $5000, excellent opportunities 
for advancement in a growing system. Apply Shirley 
V. Brabant, Dir., Roseville Public Library, 27251 
Gratiot Ave., Roseville, Mich. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN. Opportunity to plan and 
direct expanding medical library services for staff 
doctors, residents, and interns for 457-bed fully ac- 
credited general teaching hospital. Library school 
degree required and experience preferred. Liberal 
fringe benefits including excellent retirement program 
and pleasant working conditions. Salary based on 
background. Please apply to Director of Personnel, 
Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR. To be chief coordinator 
of new libraries in five schools in district. Candi- 
dates should have master’s degree and at least five 
years of school library experience. Outstanding sal- 
ary and extremely fine facilities. Write Dr. Paul J. 
Kinsella, School District #68, 9300 N. Kenton, 
Skokie, I. 

IMMEDIATE OPENING for library administrator 
and assistant. For growing library in Chicago sub- 
urb to develop services and plan new building. 37%4- 


hour week. 3 weeks’ vacation. Social Security. 5th’ 


year degree. Salaries: experienced library admin- 
istrator, from $7000; library assistant, from $5000, 
depending upon qualifications. Apply A. E. Ander- 
son, 6838 Madison, Niles 48, JI. a 
NEW POSITION JAN. 1 for coordinator of adult 
services and assistant librarian in a growing Min- 
nesota city library. Library degree and experience 
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required; a young woman under 45 preferred. Sal- ` 
ary $7200 plus paid hospitalization and major medi- 
cal; pension plan; 4 weeks’ vacation; sick leave. 
Newly remodeled building. Apply Lucille Gottry, 
Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 


l ; mountain plains 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: Also in charge of gifts 
and exchanges. Library school degree, 2 years pro- 
fessional experience required. Salary open, faculty 


‘status, 3 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, hospital-medical 


insurance benefits. New building, small college town | 
near Denver. Apply Virginia Lee Wilcox, Lib., Colo- 
rado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 

CATALOGERS in one of the largest university li- 
braries in the Inter-Mountain. West. Academic status, 
one month’s vacation, paid health insurance, and 
other benefits. One quarter cff in eight for profes- 
sional improvement. Salary depends on experience 
and qualifications, Apply Ralph D. Thomson, Acting 
Lib., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN AND ASSISTANT 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, Both open immediately. 
Fifth ‘year degree. Experience desirable but not 
essential. Salary $5000-$6000, depending upon quali- 
fications. One month vacation. New library building. 
Rapidly expanding campus. Progressive ideas wel- _ 
come. Donald J. Pearce, Head Lib., University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
| z 


southwest 


CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. A person versed in 
modern charging systems and familiar with circula- 
tion procedures, preferably in college libraries. Capa- 
ble of supervisory duties. Good working conditions 
and benefits. Salary $6000 or better, depending upon 
qualifications. Please write to Hardin Craig, Lib., 
Rice University, Houston. 

ASSISTANT COLLEGE LIBRARIAN in charge of 
reference circulation and serials in new building 
housing audio-visual as a part ef library services. 
Graduate library school degree required. Starting 
salary $5833. Apply Edward C. Werner, Head Lib., 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City, N.M. 


_ far west 


[l 2 

TEACHER-LIBRARIAN will be welcomed to our 
central school library staff. To qualify for Librarian 
I: salary range $403-$503, with*l5 days’ vacation, 12 
days’ sick leave, and group insurance. To serve teach- 
ers and select graded trade books in grades four 
through’ eight. Write Walter G. Martin, Supt. of 
Schools, 2314 Mariposa, Fresne 21, Calif, 

TWO EXTENSION LIBRARIANS needed in city- 
county library system. Librarian II, at least 2 years 
professional experience, $501-$609. Librarian III, 4 
years’ experience, at least 2 in a supervisory capacity, 
$552-$671. Both require ALA-acecredited library 
school degree. 5-day, 40-hour work week; 12 days’ 
yacation; 12 days’ sick leave; Social Security; state 
retirement, and city paid health insurance. First in- 
crement after 6 months. Apply Director of Library 
Services, Public Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, Calif. 

CITY OF SAN DIEGO offers employment oppor- 
tunities. Positions available in children’s reference, 
té&hnical services, and other fields of librarianship. 
Outstafiding employee benefits include annual vaca- 
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tion, sick leave, injury leave, health and life insur- 
ance. Splendid local educational and recreational 
facilities available. Unsurpassed weather. Salary to 
$6384, depending on qualifications. Must be graduate 
of accredited library school. Citizenship required. To 
age 64. Inquire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 
Pacific Highway, San Diego, Calif. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN, $470-$580. Salary may be 
set above min. Req. college grad. plus 1 yr. lib. sch. 
and 3 yrs.’ exp. Submit resumes to Personnel Dept., 
Rm. 202, City Hall, Santa Monica, Calif. 

SANTA BARBARA PUBLIC LIBRARY seeks 
strong reference and periodicals librarian. Graduate 
of accredited school. $477-$543. Immediate appoint- 
ment above Step A, dependent on qualifications. 
Write Wm. Emerson Hinchliff, Ch. Lib., P.O. Box 
1019, Santa Barbara, Calif. Phone: WO 2-7653. 

ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA, has an opening for 
principal librarian in charge of children’s services. 
Monthly salary range is $628~$660-$693-$727-$763. 
Starting salary may be at any step within salary 
range. The Anaheim Public Library serves a rapidly 
growing community with a present population of 
125,000: Estimates place the 1970 population at 
over 200,000. A new central library building is under 
construction and will open in April 1963. A new 
branch library is in operation, two more are being 
planned, and a bookmobile is in service. The prin- 
cipal librarian for children’s services heads the divi- 
sion and administers this phase of the program 
throughout the library system. Fringe benefits in- 
clude California State Retirement Plan, paid health 
insurance, vacations, sick leave, and credit union. 
Minimum requirements are graduation from an ac- 
credited library school and three years of profes- 
sional library experience, including one year in a 
supervisory capacity. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Personnel Dept., City Hall, 204 E. Lincoln Ave., 
Anaheim, Calif. Telephone: PRospect 6-0110, Ext. 


331. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN POSITION OPEN. Re- 
sponsible for general services in a new library, 
growth potential unexcelled in rapidly developing 
and well-planned community. Candidate must be 
graduate of an accredited library school. Good 
fringe benefits. Salary range $6204 to $7536. Apply 
Personnel Office, 456 W. Olive Ave., Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 

LIBRARIAN IV WANTED: Coordinator of work 
with children in the San Bernardino County Li- 
brary. Serving 40 branches, 2 bookmobiles, and 
20,000 square miles of beautiful mountain, desert, 
and valley areas. Degree from an accredited school 
in library science required with four years of public 
library experience to include two years working 
with children. Salary range $575-$715. LIBRAR- 
IAN I WANTED: Librarian to be in charge of San 
Bernardino County Library Branch at Twentynine 
Palms. Opportunity for librarian, who wants to live 
in the high desert. Library patrons include writers 
and artists. Requirements: degree from accredited 
library school. Salary range $417-$516. Benefits: 
Social Security, retirement plan, vacation, paid 
health plan, sick leave. Apply: County of San Ber- 
nardino, Civil Service and. Personnel Department, 
Courthouse Annex, Ground Floor, San Bernardino, 


Calif. 

CATALOGER with 25% of time at reference. 
Public library in attractive Southern California 
coastal town of 18,000 in San Diego area. Salaey 
range: $5100~-$6204 for LS graduate with 2 years’ 
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experience; $4620-$5628 with no experience. Write 
Merna J. Cox, City Lib., Coronado Public Library, 
Coronado, Calif. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Public library 
system one apd one-half hours from San Francisco. 
City-county tics of 8 branches, 2 bookmobiles, and 


10 stations. New central building under construc- 


tion. Salary $580-$705 with advancement to 2nd 
step in 6 months. Requires ALA-accradited library 
schoo] degree with 5 years professional library ex- 
perience. Apply Director of Library Services, Public 


Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 


Market & Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 

LIBRARY PROCESSING SUPERVISOR. $564 
to $677 (candidates with experience may be hired 
at $590 or $618). Completion of graduate program 
in library science accredited by ALA and four years 
of experience. Many benefits. Close to San Fran- 
cisco. Write Sonoma County Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 2559 Mendocino Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 


hawaii 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui. BLS from ALA-accredited college 
and one year professional children’s library pro- 
gram experience. $5592-$7128. CATALOG LIBRAR- 
IAN I for University of Hawaii library in Honolulu. 
BLS from ALA-aceredited college and one year 
professional cataloging and classifying experience. 
$0092-$7128, Contact Dept. of Per. Servs. 825 Mili- 
lani St., Honolulu. 


cemada 


THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD 
invites applications for the position cf chief librar- 
ian. Interviews for satisfactory applicants will be 
arranged. Minimum qualifications: BA degree, grad- 
uation from an accredited library school, and ad- 
ministrative experience. Reply stating full qualifica- 
tions and experience to The Chairman, Hamilton 
Public Library Board, 55 Main St, W., Hamilton, 
Ont. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WOMAN: MSLS, M.Ed., school and college ex- 


perience, wants position in metropolitan area cov- 
ered by Pa. state retirement or Pa. school employees. 
Write B-227-W. 

WOMAN, BLS from ALA-accredited school, 17 
years’ experience in cataloging (15 years university 
administrative) desires change as head of catalog 
or technical services department. Write B-228-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: first of 


month preceding publication. If voucher 
forms are required for billing, please send 
them at the time advertisements are sub- 
mitted for insertion. 
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& Class., RTSD, 924; Copying Meth- 
ods, RTSD, 925; Serials, RTSD, 923 
See also Constitution and Bylaws Com. 


cl 


Canadian L. Assn., 934-35 

Canadian L. Assn., ALA Jt. Com., 896 

Catalog Code Revision Com., RTSD Cat. 
& Class. Sect., 924-25 

Catalog Code Revision Study Com., RSD, 
921 

Cataloging and Class. Sect., RTSD, 924- 
25 

Catholic L. Assn., ALA Jt. Com., 896 

Chapters Com., RSD, 921 

Chicago Preconference Workshop Com., 
ALA Audio-Visual Com., 883 

Children’s Book Council, ALA Jt. Gom., 
896 

Children’s Books in Relation to Radio 
and Television, CSD, 916 

Children’s Services Div., 915-17) 

Children’s Services Subcom. (CSD), ALA 
International Relations Com., ,890 

Circulation Controls Com., LAD Library 
Organization and Management Sect., 918 

Circulation Services Dgcussion. Group, 
LAD, 919 e` 


YASD—Young Adult Services Division 


Classification Com., RTSD Cat. & Class.. 
Sect., 925 
College and Univ. L, Bldgs. Com., LAD 
Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 918 
College and Univ. L. Statistics Com., 
LAD L. Organization and Management 
Sect., 918 
College L. Sest., ACRL, 907 
Committees, ALA, 883-95 
Comparative L. Organization Com., LAD 
L. Organization and Management Sect., 
918 
Conference pgm. coms.: ALA, 888-89 
pivistons: AASL, 903; ACRL, 907; 
AHIL, 908; ASD, 913; ASL, 905; 
LAD, 917; RSD, 821; RTSD, 923 
SECTIONS: Acquisitions, RTSD, 924; 
Armed Forces Las., PLA, 912; Cat, 
& Class., RTSD, 925; Copying Meth. 
ods, RTSD, 925; History, RSD, 922; 
Personnel Admin., LAD, 919; Serials, 
RTSD, 925 
Constitution and Bylaws, ALA, 94! 
Constitution and Bylaws Com., ALA, 889 
Cooperation with Educ. and Prof. Org. 
Ady. Com., ACRL, 907 
Copying Methods Sect., RTSD, 925 
Copyright Law Revision Subcom., ALA 
Legislation Com., 891 
“‘Cost of Library Materiala Index’? Com. 
RTSD Acquisitions Sect., 924 
Council, ALA, 879-82 
Council Nominating Com., ALA, 894 


D 


Descriptive Cataloging Com., RTSD Cat. 
& Class. Sect., 925 

Division Jt. Coms., 896-97 

Divisions, 903-27 

Documentation, ALA Interdivisional Com. 
on, 889 

Documentation Com., RTSD, 923 

Dorethy Canfield Fisher Award Com., 
PLA, 909 

Duplicates Exchange Union Com., RTSD 
Serials Sect., 526 


Editorial Com., ALA, 889 
Education for Hospital and Inetitutional 
L. Com., LED, 919 
Election coms.: ALA, 889 
pivistions: AASL, 903; AHIL, 909; 
ALTA, 915; LAD, 917; PLA, 909; 
RTSD, 923 
Elementary Sch. L. Com., AASL, 903-04 
Encyclopaedia Britannice School L. 
Awards Com.. AASL, 904 
Equipment Com., LAD Bldgs. and Equip- 
ment Sect., 918 
Equivalencies and Reciprocity Com., 
LED, 920 
Executive Board, ALA, 877 - 
Exhibits coms., AASI, 904; ALTA, 915 
Exhibits R.T., 930 
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Far Eastern Materials Com., RTSD Cat. 
& Class. Sect., 925 

Federal Legislation, ACRL Adv. Com, to 
the President, 891 p 

Financial Support for Public L., Com. to 
Study the Bases of, PLA, 909 - 

Foreign Rook Selection Com., PLA, 909 

Foreign Children’s Books Selection Com., 
CSD, 916 f 

Friends of Libraries Com., LAD Public 
Relations Sect., 919 


G 


Government Pub. Jt. Com., 897 

Grants Com., ACRL, 907 

Greater ALA, Com. for, 893 

“Guide to Reference Books’? Ady. Com., 
ALA Editorial Com., 889 


H 


Headguarters Bldg. Com., ALA, 899 

Headquarters staff, ALA, 877-78 

History Sect., RSD, 922 

Hospital and Institution L. Bldgs. Com., 
LAD Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 919 

Hospital and Institution L. Statistics Com., 
LAD L. Organization and Management 
Sect., 918 


Improvement and Extension of Sch. L. 
Services Com., AASL, 904 

Information Retrieval Com., RSD, 921 

In-Service Training Com., LAD Personnel 
Admin. Sect., 919 

Instructional Materials Com., AASL, 904 

Insurance for L. Com., LAD L. Organiza- 
tion and Management Sect., 918 

Intellectual Freedom Com., ALA, 889-90 

Interlibrary Cooperation Com., RTSD, 923 

Interlibrary Loan Com., RSD, 921 

International City Managers Assn. Proj. 
Com., LAD, 917 

International Organizations Publications 
‘Com., RTSD Acquisitions Sect. and 
Serials: Sect., 926 

International Relations Com., ALA, 890; 
AASL, 890 

International Relations R.T., 930 

Internships in Adult Services Com., ASD, 
913 

interrelated Library Services to Students, 
ALA Special Com. on, 890 

° 


~ 


J 


Jaycees “‘Good Reading for Youth” Adv. 
Com., CSD, 916 

Joint coms., ALA, 895-96 

Junior College L. Sect., ACRI, 907 

Junior Members R.T., 930-31 


L 


Labor Groups, Jt. Com. on Library Serv- 
ice to, ASD-AFL-CIO, 896-97 

Latin America Com., YASD, 927 

Law and Political Science Subsect., ACRL 
Subject Specialists Sect., 908 

Leaflets Com., LAD Public Relations 
Sect., 919 

Legislation Com., ALA, 891 

Legislation Com., AASL, 891 

Legislative Gazette Subcom., ALA Legis- 
lation Com., 891 


t 


Library Administration Development 
Com., LAD L. Organization and Manage- 
ment Sect., 918 

Library Administration Div., 917-19 

Library Development Com., PLA, 909, 912 

Library Education Div., 919-20 

“Library Journal List Com., RSD, oki 

Library of the Future, Century 21 Project 
Adv. Com., 888 

Library Organization and Management 
Sect., LAD, 918-19 

Library Periodicals R.T., 931 

Library Service to an Aging Population 
Com., ASD, 913 

Library Service to the Blind R.T., 931 

Library Service to Children in Public L. 
Proj. Adv. Com., LAD, 917 

Library Services Act Com., PLA, 891 

Library Services ‘Act Revision Com., ASL, 
891 

Library Services Com., ACRL, 907 

Library Standards for Microfilm Com., 
RTSD Copying Methods Sect., 925 

Library Surveys Com., ACRL, 907 

Library Technology Proj. Adv. Com., 
LAD, 917 

List of International Subscription Agents, 
Jt. Com. to Compile, RTSD Acquisi-- 
tions Sect. and Serials Sect., 926 

Lists of Books for the “Child in Trouble” 
Com., CSD, 916-17 


M 


Magazine Evaluation Com.,* CSD, 916; 
YASD, 926 

Materials Coordinating Com., ASD, 913 

Medie Research and Development Com., 
LED, 920 

Membership Com,, ALA, 891-92 

Membership Com., ALA Ady. Com. to, 
892 

Metropolitan Area L, Service Com., PLA, 
912 

Military L. Orientation Com., PLA Armed 
Forces Las. Sect., 912 

Military L, Standards Com., PLA Armed 
Forces Ins. Sect., 912 

Motion Picture Preview Subcom., ALA 
Audio-Visual Com., 883 

Music L. Assn., 935 


N 


National Assembly Com., ALTA, 915 

National Cong. of Parents and Teachers 
and CSD Spec. Com. on Revision of 
“Let's Read Together,” 897 

National Educ. Assn. Adv. Com., AASL, 
904 

National Educ. Assn., ALA Jt. Com., 896 

National L. Week Com., ALA, 893-94 

National Taiwan Uniy. L. School Proj. 
Ady. Com., ALA International Rela- 
tions Com., 890 

New Reference Tools Com., RSD, 921 


‘New York World's Fair Library Exhibit 


Exploratory Com., ALA, 894 
Nominating coms.: ALA, 894. 
DIVISIONS: AASL, 904; AHIL, 909; 
ALTA, 915; ASD, 913; ASL, 905; 
CSD, 917; LAD, 917; LED, 920; PLA, 
912; RSD, 921; RTSD, 923; YASD, 
927 
SECTIONS: Acquisitions, RTSD, 924; 
Armed Forces Lns., PLA, 912; Bldgs. 
and Equipment, LAD, 918; Cat. & 
Class., RTSD, 925; Copying Methods, 
RTSD, 925: History, RSD, 922; L. 
Organization, and Management, LAD, 
918; Personnel Management, LAD, 
919; @ublic Relations, LAD, 919; Se- 


rials, RTSD, 926; Tsachers, LED, 920 
Noon Hour Film Showings at Chicago 
Conf., Subcom. for, ALA Audio-Visual 
Com., 883 
North Carolina L. Recruitment Proj. Adv, 
Group, LAD, 937-18 
Notable Books Council, ASD, 913 


O 


Officers, ALA, 877 
Organization coms.: ALA, 894 
pivisions: AHIL, 909; CSD, 916; LAD, 
918; LED, 920; RTSD, 923 


Organization and Activities coms., RSD, 


921; History Sect., RSD, 922 


P 


Panel on UNESCO, ALA International 
Relations Com., 890 

Peace Corps Subcom. (YASD)}, ALA In- 
-yternational Relations Com., 890 

Personnel Administration Sect., LAD, 919 

Photoduplication Ordera Com., RTSD 
‘Copying Methods Sect., 925 

Planning and Action Cam., ACRL, 907 

Planning Com., ASL, 905-06; RTSD, 923 

Poetry Award Exploratory Com., CSD, 
917 

Policy and Research Com., RTSD Acquisi- 
tions Sect., 924; RTSD Cat.’ & Class. 
Sect., 925; RTSD Copying Methods 
Sect., 925; RTSD Serials Sect., 926 

Professional Relations Com., AASL, 904 

Professional Status and Growth Com., 
AASL, 904 

Program Evaluation and Budget coma.: 
ALA, 894 
pivisions; AASL, 904: ASD, 913; CSD, 

917; LAD, 918; RTSD, 923; YASD, 
527 

Program Planning Subcom., ALA Confer- 
ence Pgm. Com., 889 

Program Policy Com., ASD, 913 

Promotion of Children's Books Com., 
CSD, 917 

Publications Com., AASL, 904; ACRL, 
907; AHIL, 909; ASD, 913; CSD, 916; 
LED, 926; RSD, 921 

Public Documents Interdivisional Com., 
RSD, RTSD, 922 f 

Public Library Assn., 909, 912 

Public L. Services Organization Cem., 
LAD L, Organization and Management 
Sect., 918 

Public L. Statistica Com., LAD L. Organi- 
zation and Management Sect., 918- 

Public Relations in Libraries Gom., LAD 
Public Relations Sect., 919 

Public Relations Sect., LAD, 919 

Publishers Liaison Com., ASD, 913-14 

Publishers Relations Com., YASD, 926 

Publishing Com., ALA, 894-95 


R ` 


Rare Books Sect., ACRL, 907 

Reading Guide Proj. Adv. Coms., ASD, 
914 

Reading Guide Proj, Evaluation Com., 
ASD, 914 

Reading Guide Proj, Promotion Com., 
ASD, 914 

Reading Improvement Com., ASD, 914 

Reference Services Div., 920-22 

Regional Processing Com., RTSD, 923 

Relations with State and Local L, Asans. 
Com., ASD, 914 P i 

Representatives to Other Organizations, 
931-33 


965 


Reprint Expediting Service, RTSD Acqui- 
sitions Sect., 924 

Reprinting Gom., RTSD Acquisitions 
Sect., 924 

Research Com., LED, 920 

Research Subcom., LED Research Com., 
920 

Resolutions Com., ALA, 895 

Resources and Technical Services Div., 
' 922-26 

Resources Com.,.RTSD, 923 

Revision of ALA Rules. for Filing Catalog 
Cards Subcom., ALA Editorial Com., 
889 

Round Tabies, 930-31 


S 


“School Libraries” 
AASL, 904 

School L. Statistics Com., LAD L. Or- 
ganization and Management Sect., 918 

Schaol Library Development Proj. Adv. 
Com., AASL, 904 

School L. Quarters Planning Com., LAD 
Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 918 


Editorial Com., 


School L. Technical Services Com., RTSD, ` 


923.24 l 
Science, Technology, and Business Refer- 
ence Services Com., RSD, 921 


966 


Secondary Sch, L. Com., AASL, 904-05 

Section, Com., and Subcom., Structure, 
ALA Com, on Organization Subcom. to 
Study, 894 

Section Development Com., PLA Armed 
Forces Lns. Sect., 912 
election of Books and Oniet Materials 
Cóm., YASD, 926 l 

Serials Sect., RTSD, 925-26 - 

Smali L. Proj., LAD, 918 

Special Projects Com., ASD, 914 

Special Television Com., YASD, 927 

Staff Organizations R.T., 931 | 

Standards coms.: AASL, 905; ACRL, 907; 
AHIL, 909; ASD, 914; PLA, ‘909; RSD, 
921 

State Assembly Planning Corti AASL, 
905 

State L. Statistics Com., LAD L. Organi. 
zation and Management Sect., 918 

Statisties Coordinating Com., LAD L. Or- 
ganization and Management Sect., 918-19 

Student Assistants Com., AASL, 905 

Subject Headings Com., RTSD Cat. & 
Class. Sect., 925 

Subject Lists of Children’s Books Com., 
CSD, 917 

Subject Specialists Sect., ACRL, 907-08 

Subscription Books Com., ALA, 895 

Supervisors Sect., AASL, 905 >; 


"Survey and Standards Com., ASL, 906 


‘eh faked a eee 
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T 


Teacher Education L, Sect., ACRL, 908 
Teachers Sect., LED, 920 
Theatre L. Assn., 935 


U 


University L. Sect., ACRL, 908 

University of Delhi L, School Proj. Adv. 
Com., ALA International Relations 
Com., 890 

University of the Philippines Graduate L. 
School Proj. Adv. Com., ALA Inter- 
national Relations Com., 890 


W 


Wilson Indexes Com., RSD, 921-22 

Workshop Com. for Chicago Conf., ALTA, 
915 

Work with Youth Organizations Com., 
CSD, 917 

World Book Encyclopedis-ALA Goals 
Award Jury, ALA Program Evaluation 
and Budget Com., 894 ~- 


Y 


Young Adult Services Div., 926-27 
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€@® CENTURA CATALOG CARDS @& 


WHAT IS EASY | 
TO UNDERSTAND 


WE DESPISE; AOA 

WENED 4 
PRODIGIES 

& MIRACLES Aa 


s ynesius, Egyptian Tales, circa 400 A.D, 


| Wet if abracadabra is what you want, 

abracadabra.is what you'll get (we’re 
nothing if not obliging). We positively 
will not tell you why Bro-Dart’s new 
Centura Catalog Card will last a hundred 
years or more — we’ll.just whisper some- 
thing about.a friendly old alchemist we 
happen to know. 

We will not indicate in any way what- 
soever that it isn’t an absolute miracle 
that this card s~ which age tests indicate 

is almost the most durable catalog card 
=- stock ever made — hasn’t a shred of rag 
content in it. Not a thread. 

Why, if we told you that the secret 
behind the longevity of this clean, creamy 
white, precision-cut card is merely the 


Sno Dart INDUSTRIES 





E Library supplies » Bro-Dart Books, Inc. « Library 


furniture « Alanar Book Processing Center, Inc. m 
Library charging systems « Unidoc Service, Inc. 


CeecwpmeretrUrTUwek 


Teo edaeeacar 






OE 


most amazing new chemical wood pulp 
paper that resists age like a Hollywood 
movie star, you might not be impressed. 
Or if we mentioned anything so prosaic 


-as grants from the Ford Foundation and 


the Council on Library Resources, Inc., 
to say nothing of the work done by the 
Library Technology Project, you might 
think just any old body developed it. 

Certainly we won't tell you how 
absurdly inexpensive our Bro-Dart Cen- 
tura Catalog Cards are. If we did you’d 
think we’d flipped our lids for sure. 

We'll merely say that the remarkable 
Centura is just one more proof that Bro- 
Dart is always ready with the best and. 
newest for your library —— and libraries 
everywhere. 


Dept. 689C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, N.J. 

1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Lid. 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 


i j ik f { 


Postmaster: please send notice of ae l 


undeliverable’ copies on form 3579 to 


50 
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2 
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| 3 to the point quickly by looking up sub- 
að jects self-contained in individual 
| © volumes. Interesting side-trips are sug- ` 
: © gested, of course. Cross references to 
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American Library Association i $ E 


E. ‘Huron St., Chicago 11, HI eoi oo : 
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~The World Book Encyclopedia 


Single Alphabetical Arrangement | 


- 





























a t ' 


There is no need to look-look-look to get 
an answer in World Book. The unique 
single alphabetical arrangement makes 
an index unnecessary, avoids discour- 
. aging “detours” to discovery. ` 


Inquiring minds of all ages get right 


` 


a 


Bote I San as, 
BOTANY Aart 
gn A NAS eM ya 

h ae 


eð related articles lead the reader to ORNS nue Deere 

acquire an, even ‘broader background Geiser: Geet: Boer 
in the subject. World Book’s ‘exclusive fae Reed BORG 
Reading and Study Guide outlines com- 
„plete programs that can be pursued— 

<- , and’ found—in the specific articles 
indicated. : 


This attention to ease of use is in 
keeping with our editorial policy of 
serving the greatest needs of the great- 

. est number. It is another reason why. 
World Book and its manner of presen- 
tation remain most memorable in the 

`- minds of millions. `- 
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“it’s black <. and about so thick” 


“IT WAS IN THE SUNDAY PAPER A FEW WEEKS BACK..." 
“THE STORY STARTS IN CHILE, OR MAYBE IT WAS BRAZIL...” ` 


“MY TEACHER SAID IT’S THE BOOK ON THE SUBJECT...” 


“I don’t know the publisher’s name, but it’s out of print...” 


“THE AUTHOR HAS A FUNNY-SOUNDING NAME WITH A HYPHEN...” 


“IT'S THE FIRST BOOK IN THE SECTION OVER AT YOUR OTHER BRANCH...” 


“EVERYONE WAS TALKING ABOUT IT AT THE PARTY 
SO IT MUST BE WELL-KNOWN...AND I KNOW 
SOMETHING ELSE: IT’S CONTROVERSIAL...” 





These are the ways your readers so often ask for 

- books. They almost always finish their sentences 
with the words, “You know what | mean.” And libra- 
rians almost always do. 


We at the Library Bureau are proud to deal with 
such knowledgeable professional people. It keeps 
us on our toes (and has for over 85 years). 





LIBRARY BUREAU your only full line library supplier 


Memington. Hand OFFICE SYSTEMS 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION » 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
e 


— 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association: 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-clase 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a 
special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, amended February 3, 1925. ' 


authorized on July 8, 1918. p 
Subscription price $6.00 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 75¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 





Set of 8 bumpers 

(4 vertical — 4 horizontal) 
factory-insfalled on 

new “Work Horse” or 
“Handy Van” 2-shelf 
frucks only $12.00 
added to price of truck. 


Set of 10 bumpers 

(4 vertical — ó horizontal) 
factory-installed on 

any new 3-shelf truck 
only $15.00 added to 
price of truck, 


Regardless of what a book truck is 
made of, if it bangs into fine library fur- 
niture, it’s going to chip, scratch or mar 
the surface ... making expensive refin- 
ishing necessary. 

To prevent this...to protect your val- 
uable furniture from unsightly damage, 
Demco now offers you its full line of 
quality book trucks with 100%, bumper 
protection. Actually adds attractiveness 









OVER 50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE TO 
LIBRARIES 


Flexible vinyl cushioning surface sup- 
; plied in gray or tan to blend with 
-¢ baked enamel finish of book truck. 


to the truck... yet costs so little. 

All four book truck corners, plus both 
sides of all shelves are covered with a 
cushioning surface of flexible shock ab- 
sorbing vinyl. Bump it... bang it! The 
bumper takes the impact without damage 
to the furniture. Avoid accidentally mar- 
ring your library furniture... specify 
economical Demco Book Trucks with 
bumpers on your next book truck order. 


For Complete Details Write For Descriptive Folder 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


td 
Box 1488, Madison, Wis. © Box 852, Fresno, Calif. » Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 
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New 8-page 


Fact-Summary on 


Africa 


The importance of Africa in world 
affairs demands up-to-the-minute 
information for young readers. 
That’s why Compton’s has com- 
pletely revised and expanded this 
subject area along with eight new 
Fact-Summary pages.. ON 
Included in this new Fact- 
Summary on Africa—the awakening 
giant—is the following information 


ree! 





for each area: population ; people and 
language; education and religion; 
government and products. In addi- - 
tion, religion, language and resources 
are compared through easy-to- 
understand maps and graphs. 

For a free copy of this vital, up- 
to-the-minute 8-page Fact-Summary 
write Library Service Department at 
Chicago address below. 


F. E. Compton & Company, Compton Building, Chicago 10, Ilinois 
In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd., 151 Bloor Street, West, Toronto 1, Ontario 





-Pictured 
a Lincyclo~ 
pedia 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers December 1962 


DECEMBER COVER 


The official pester for National 
Library Week 1963 was cre- 
ated by the Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc. A full comple- 
ment of related promotional 
aids, adapted from this basic 
theme and design, is now avail- 
able. For descriptive brochure 
and order form, write to Na- 
tional Library Week, 58 W. 40 
St., New York 18. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in kibrary service. 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 


Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library. Literature. 


Samray Smith 


Alphonse F. Trezza 


C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO IT, ILL. 


Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 


ARTICLES 


995 


The College and University Librarians’ Stake in 
Federal Legislation, Edmon Low 


999 Stop the Crackdown on Coauthors! Roland E. Wolseley 
1001 A Call to Arms! Fred Shaw 
1005 We Like an Integrated Library System, Molete Morelock 
1008 National Library Week 1962 Report 
1009 The Library 21 Training Program, R. M. Hayes 
1013 Nonresident Library Fees in Suburban Chicago, 
Guy Garrison 
1019 Reading Faster and Better, Richard L. Keller _ 
1023 Headquarters Building Fund Contributions and Pledges 
1026 Treasurer’s Report, 1961-1962 
1040 Index to ALA Bulletin, 1962 
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979 Editorial 
982 Memo to Members 
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Releases for °63 


PURSUIT OF 
HAPPINESS 


by WINSTON K. PENDLETON. This is a 
unique interpretation of the Beatitudes, and 
the story of how their application to daily 
living changed the author’s outlook on life, 
by a noted newspaper columnist and after- 
dinner speaker. Pub, Date, March 1, 1963, 
Cloth, $1.95 


PREACHING ON OLD 
TESTAMENT THEMES 


edited by CLARENCE E. LEMMON. Out- 
standing sermons on a largely neglected part 
of the Bible by a cross section of preachers 
from all over the U.S, Pub. Date, January 15, 
1963, Cloth, $3.00. 


ON HOLY GROUND 


by DWIGHT E. STEVENSON. An out- 
standing book of devotion, written during a 
journey through the Holy Land. Each devo- 
tion brings to reality an aspect of the land, 
the people, the life of the Holy Land. Pab. 
Date, April 15, 1963, Cloth, $2.50. 


PASTORAL 
PREACHING 


edited by CHARLES F. KEMP. One of the 
foremost authorities in the pastoral psychology 
movement, in his latest work, focuses his at- 
tention on the various aspects of pastoral 
preaching as distinguished from scriptural, 
theolegical and other forms of preaching. 
Pub. Date, April, 1963, Cloth, $4.00 (prob- 
able). 


GIFT OF HOPE 


by WESLEY P. FORD. The author, one of 
the most popular devotional writers, has writ- 
ten an outstanding inspirational book offer- 
ing hope to the weary seeker, Pub, Date, 
May 10, 1963, Cloth, $1.75. 


ORDER FROM 


The Bethany Press 
BOX 179 + ST.LOUIS 66, MO. 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Limited, Toronto 





“P/R Reporter—A Library Public Relations 
Newsletter” distributed its first issue late in 
September. Under the supervision of Charles R. 
Carner, ALA public relations officer, the “Re- 
porter” will be a medium of exchange for better 
promotional ideas and will include the radio-TV 
spots which have previously been circulated sep- 
arately. The monthly publication is three-ring ` 
punched for notebook filing, and may be ordered 
through ALA headquarters for $8 per year. 


* 


The papers presented at the November 196] 
Allerton Park Institute on The Impact of the 
Library Services Act: Progress and Potential 
have now been published under that title by the 
University of Illinois Graduate School of Library 
Science. Donald E. Strout, professor of library 
science at the University of Illinois, edited the 
papers and prepared a foreword. The publication 
is distributed by the Hlini Union Bockstore, 715 
S. Wright St., Champaign, IL, at $2. Remit- 
tances made payable to the University of Illinois 
should accompany orders. 


$ 


The American Association of School Librarians 
has opened an office at NEA headquarters, Room 
314, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
The office is under the supervision of Margaret 
D. Calhoun, who will be in the ofhce three days 
a week, 


* 


The Bureau of Independent Publishers and Dis- 
tributors, 10 E. 40 St, New York 16, has re- 
leased the second edition of “The Paperback 
Goes to School,” a catalog listing 2500 paper- 
back titles particularly suited to junior high 
school and high school students. It is not grade 
leveled, but books are listed for the slow reader, 
the advanced student, and the teacher. Copies 
have been mailed to 115,000 school administra- 
tors and teachers, and an equal number is be- 
ing distributed by magazine wholesalers in the 
United &tates-and Canada. 
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The ALA Publishing Department announces 
publication of American Library Resources: A 
Bibliographical Guide, Supplement 1950-1961, 
compiled by Robert B. Downs (ALA, 234 p., 
$9). The supplement lists and annotates 2818 
bibliographical finding aids issued between 1950 
and 1961, and brings the original volume, which 
covered the period of 1875 to 1950, completely 
up to date. 


* 


The October 1962 issue of Library Trends is de- 
voted to the subject of bibliotherapy, Those re- 
sponsible for planning this issue confidently 
expect that it will provide a landmark in the 
field of bibliotherapy. These plans were first 
developed by the Association .of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries Bibliotherapy Committee 
during the Cleveland Conference in July 1961 
in discussion with the then editor, Harold Lan- 
cour. 

Ruth M. Tews, hospital librarian, Mayo Clin- 
ic, Rochester, Minn., chairman of the Biblio- 
therapy Committee, was appointed guest editor. 
Librarians contributing -include: William K. 
Beatty, librarian, Archibald Church Library, 
Northwestern University, Chicago; Evalene P. 
Jackson, Division of Librarianship, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta; Margaret M. Kinney, V. A. 
Hospital, Bronx, N.Y.; Mrs. Artemisia Junier, 
V. A. Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala.; Mildred Moody, 
Glen Lake Sanatorium, Oak Terrace, Minn.; 
and Margaret C. Hannigan, New York State 
Library, Albany. 

Other disciplines are represented by papers 
from Edwin F. Alston, M.D., clinical instructor 
in psychiatry, University of California, Berke- 
ley; John S. Pearson, Ph.D., clinical psycholo- 
gist, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Dorothy 
Mereness, Ph.D., R.N., director, Psychiatric Men- 
tal Health Nursing, New York University; and 
Inez Hunting, O.T., director of occupational 
therapy, Cleveland Psychiatric Institute. 

Copies of the issue may be obtained from the 
Subscription Department, University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana, at $2 per copy. 


* 


The National Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
lections, 1959-1961, prepared by the Library of 
Congress, has been published by J. W. Edwards, 
Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., at a price of $9.75, It 


may be ordered from the publisher. , 


The Booklist recommends 
these titles in the 


GREAT BATTLES OF HISTORY 





Edited by HANSON W. BALDWIN © 


Military Editor of The N. Y. Times 


THE COWPENS -GUILFORD 


COURTHOUSE CAMPAIGN 


By Burge Davis. “Fresh and stimu- 
lating material on the final stages of 
the American Revolution, interweav- 
ing history and military strategy in 
a vivid, readable style.” — Booklist, 
9/1. “Recommended for YA.” 
— Booklist, 10/1. $3.95 


THE FIRST BATTLE 
OF THE MARNE 


By Rosert B. Aspry. “Historian, 
student, or general reader will enjoy 
this well-researched and unbiased 
account of the vast, complex, almost 
decisive campaign of World War I, 
September 5-10, 1914. Helpful maps 
and a bibliography are included.” 
— Booklist, 9/15. $3.95 


RED SUN RISING: 
The Siege of Port Arthur 


By REGINALD HARGREAVES, Maj. 
(Ret.). “A penetrating military his- 
tory ... expresses the view that the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905... 
represents the first conflict in which 
an Eastern nation, by mastering 
Western weapons, prevailed over a 
European power.” — Booklist, $5 z 


]. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Good Books Since 1792 
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Copies of “Invest Your Summer——1963,” a cata- 
log of summer service opportunities. for young 
people between 15 and 35, are available from 
the Commission on Youth Service Projects, 475 
Riverside Dr., Room 753, New York 27. Prices: 
l copy, 25¢; 5 copies, $1; 50, $8.50; 100, $15. 
eee 


FIRST IN RECRUITING PAMPHLET 
SERIES ANNOUNCED 


A new brochure, “The Librarian, Idea Consult- 
ant,” prepared and published by the LAD Re- 
cruiting Committee, is now available for dis- 
tribution. 

Prepared through the courtesy of Demco Li- 
brary Supplies and written by Myrl Ricking, 
the new brochure is directed at the entire pro- 
fession and is the first in a series of eleven 
Demco recruiting leaflets. Others in the series 
will include one on opportunities in library 
education, four on opportunities in different 
types of libraries, and five devoted to the kinds 
of work available in libraries. 

Distribution will be through a network of 
Recruiting Committee members, state libraries, 


and library schools. Individuals and libraries 
may order the leaflets from the Office for Re- 
cruitment, ALA headquarters. Limited copies 
are available at no charge. Quantity prices: 25 
copies, $1.25; 50, $2.25; 100, $4; 250, $9.25; 500, 
$15. 





ATOMIC ENERGY FOR PEACE 


Twenty years ago, on December 2, 1942, there 
took place one of the major events that ushered 
in the Atomic Age..On that day, the enormous 
energy of the atom was brought under control 
by Dr. Enrico Fermi and his team of nuclear 
physicists. The United States Atomic Energy 
Commission is commemorating the occasion by 
emphasizing the progress that has been made in 
the development of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. A: poster calling attention to the date 
is being mailed by the Commission to a selected 
group of larger libraries which may want to 
mount exhibits of materials on peaceful uses of 
the atom. National television and radio networks 
are cooperating with the AEC in calling atten- 
tion to the occasion and libraries may want to 
tie in their exhibits with local radio and televi- 
sion programs. 
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Best wishes to you and yours for a happy holiday season. Bro-Dart Industries 
e Newark * Los Angeles * Toronto 
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Growing up to excellence... 





Only Britannica offers a 


step-by-step plan for developing 
reference skills... here’s how it works 


for each level of education... 
and a Britannica service for 
each product. These products 
and services work. together in 
a coordinated plan that begins 
with Britannica Junior. Here, 
young students learn to look 
beyond their textbooks for in- 
formation. They Jearn the basic 
reference skills they need now, 
and will continue to need 
throughout high school.. 

Later, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, with its depth and breadth 
of ‘information, is available. 
Through its use, students learn 
advanced reference skills, and 
equip themselves for college 
and career requirements.. 

Britannica’s educational rep- 


There is a Britannica product 


SE a i ERE A ARR —— 


The Britannica Family 


ë of Educational Publieations and Services 















resentatives and consultants 
are always ready to help you 
and your students. They can 
show you how to use BJ and 
EB to best advantage in your 
classroom or library, answer 
questions on teaching reference 
skills, evaluate your reference 
facilities, help individual stu- 
dents, and keep you abreast of 
new advances in reference 
techniques. 

This is how, step by step, 
Britannica helps your stu- 
dents grow up to excellence! 

For your free copy of a new 
Britannica teaching unit, 
“How to Study Your State,” 
write Don A. Walter, Dept. 
418, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


425 'N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Uva 


AM n 


Enter $5,000 “School Library Awards" 
competition. Write for application. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
425 N, MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Easy Filing 
Ready ldentitication... 





WITH 


GAYLORD 
-= Color Banded Carde 


. Excellent ready reference 
ċards for filing audio-visual, instructional 
or other special materials in the | 

central card catalog. Six colors — red, 
green, orange, black, blue or brown 

— in band at top, printed on white 
medium weight Permec® card stock. 
Catalog No. 816. $4.50 per 1,000. 
Quantity prices less. 





and full details. 
GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Syracuse, N, Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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The Corrector Corrected 


For the sake of historical accuracy, would you 
correct the statement by Laurent G. Denis in the 
July-August ALA Bulletin, where the following 
sentence appears on page 615; “Library train- 
ing in Montreal goes back to 1937 when a school 
was founded, at the Montreal Public Library 
(Bibliothéque Municipale).” 

Mr. Denis, who is a graduate of the McGill 
University Library School, is curiously unaware 
of the facts regarding the school, which was es- 
tablished in 1927, made a graduate school in 
1930, and accredited by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship in the same year. 

GERHARD R. Lomer, director 
McGill University Library School 
1927-1948 


Standards or Goals? 


Your striking September cover throws into ex- 
ceptionally clear relief one o? our recurring con- 
ceptual problems. Each of the three bar graphs 
makes an effort to compare American library re- 
ality with an ALA “standard.” Technical de- 
fects aside, these graphs seem to me to under- 
line once more the inappropriateness of the 
word “standard” as we use it. 

According to Webster, a standard is “an ac- 
cepted or established rule or model.” The ALA 
“standards” for library service are rarely “es- 
tablished,” and there is only the formal evidence 
of organizational votes to support the idea that 
they are even widely “acceptede” 

Permit me to join the chorus of those who ask 
that we speak clear English in the interest not 
only of communication but of thinking itself. 
Let us call “standards” only what are really 
attainable in a few years for a large proportion 
of our libraries, and let us speak of the hoped- 
for glorious improvements not as “standards” 
but as what they are—“goals.” 

Sipney L. Jackson, associate professor 
Department of Library Science 

Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio 


Can You Assist? 


I am epgaged in the preparation of a bio-biblio- 
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graphical guide and index to Festschriften in Li- 
brarianship. My search thus far has disclosed 
about 250 separate tiles, which include an 
estimated 7500 separate contributions. These are 
under no kind of -bibliographical control. At the 
same time, most of the articles in Festschriften, 
having been written by colleagues of distin- 
guished men, constitute an extraordinarily val- 
uable corpus of professional literature. It is 
my aim to make this literature generally ac- 
cessible through an author, title, and subject 
index. 

I should welcome from your readers informa- 
tion which they-may have on obscure or pri- 
vately printed memorial volumes which have not 
been noted in the usual bibliographies. 

J. Periam DANTON, professor 
School of Librarianship 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Help for Appointments Committee 


Frederick H. Wagman’s editoria] (Sept.) brings 
out the difficulty of identifying talented ALA 
members for appointment to various ALA com- 
mittees. He also states: “We cannot ask assist- 
ance from a computer programmed to correlate 
the experience, interests, talents, and desires of 
our thousands of members, compare them with 
the requirements for membership on the re- 
spective committees to which appointments must 
be made, and produce a list of those best suited 
and most willing to serve.” 

Why not? ALA headquarters is installing new 
punch card machinery to keep tabs on its mem- 
bers, and this is quite adequate for this type 
of search. Many industrial organizations and 
armed services units have applied punch card 
techniques to the identification of individuals 
having certain specified characteristics. To be 
sure, clerical operations’ necessary to produce 
punch card profiles on every ALA member are 
not small. Nevertheless, the concept is relatively 
simple. If ALA members fill out a profile form 
just once, key punching time for such card rec- 
ords would be only a few thousand dollars at 
the most. 

Thus it would seem that there is really no 
good reason why lists of members having special 
interests could not be made available to the 
Committee on Appointments to help them in 
their task of choosing appropriate committee 
members for ALA. . 

Donato V. BLACK, director 
Library Operations Survey 
University oz California Libyary 
Los Angeles ° 


Frotection 
Pue Identification... 





WITH 


GAYLORD 
Color Banded Frotectore 


Transparent, slip-on card 
protectors color banded to identify 
special materials in the central card 
catalog. Six colors — red, green, orange, 
black, blue or brown — in band at 
top, printed on long-wearing .002 Mylar.* 
Protectors cling tight to cards. Catalog 
No. 378. $34.00 per 1,000 protectors. 
Quantity prices less. 


* DuPont trademark for its polyester flim. 








Please write for free sample packet 
and full details. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif, 
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The Need for Scholarship 


I should like to call “Hear! Hear!” to Robert 
Vosper’s plea for career positions for librarians 
devoted to scholarly service to readers in uni- 
versity libraries! And I urge us to extend our 
attention to building career positions for li- 
brarians in all aspects of reader services in all 
types of libraries. The rush to administrative 
positions for advancement at the very moment 
when the promising librarian is reaching com- 
petence in serving readers has been, perhaps, 
the major handicap to the developing profession 
of librarianship. Neither scholarship nor the 
service skills are achieved in the first few years 
of library experience, and we have been drain- 
ing away our best potential from the area of li- 
brarianship to which our library objectives say 
we have the deepest obligation. 

MARGARET E. MONROE, associate professor 

Graduate School of Library Service 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


The librarians who are skilled in the intellectual 
or academic aspects of librarianship have needed 
a champion for many years. Mr. Vosper makes an 
ideal champion. Many reference librarians, cata- 


(GW UNITED 
ey NATIONS 


FLAGS OF Tht 
UNITED NATIONS 


40 pages in color 
| 


FOR CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION 
ABOUT UN PUBLICATIONS CONTACT 
YOUR BOOKSHOP OR UNITED NATIONS, 
SALES SECTION, NEW YORK. 
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logers, bibliographers, and children’s librarians 
who are interested in librarianship as an intel- 
lectual career and who entered the field in the 
first place because of their love of books and 
scholarship have long felt tae need for an ex- 
panded career pattern. As Mr. Vosper so ably 
points out, libraries have followed the personnel 
patterns and position classification schemes which 
were developed in public administration. In these 
plans, advancement is based on levels of super- 
visory or administrative responsibility. 

There have been two results. One, the truly 
intellectual have gone more and more into other 
pursuits and stayed away from librarianship be- 
cause nothing is offered them in prestige or salary. 
Two, the few who have become catalogers, refer- 
ence librarians, etc., have been drained off into 
administration, thus impoverishing the intellec- 
tual side of librarianship. As Mr. Vosper calls to 
our attention, there has been no incentive for 
further graduate study either in librerianship or 
in the specialist’s field of interest, since in most 
public libraries there has been no recognition or 
career advancement for such studies. “Special- 
ists” seldom advance beyond senior status as long 
as they remain in their specialty. 

I heartily endorse Mr. Vosper’s suggestion that 
“we need, within libraries, a classification and pay 
plan that will give at least two ladders for staff 
to climb, each of the same height. We must be 
able to provide as much in pay and position pres- 
tige to a brilliant Slavic bibliographer [or an ex- 
pert subject reference librarian or a cataloger of 
advanced technical materials, etc.] as we can to an 
assistant librarian or a department head or even a 
chief librarian.” If we could do something like 
this, we would not have to worry so much about 
recruitment and the “image of the librarian.” 

CATHERINE MacQUuARRIE, chief 

Technical Services Division 

Los Angeles County Public Library 
TI 


HOW TO COLLECT THE 
POSTAGE METER STAMPINGS 


A fast growing hobby 


The first book in elementary terms on how to collect 
the postage meter stampings. What to Icok for. How to 
assemble your discoveries. What divisions in this hobby 
the experienced meter stamp collectors are developing. 
Very attractive page coloring and binding. The book also 
contains a technical study on one of the most sought after 
obsolete meter indicias. Fully Uluscrated. Price Four dol- 
lars per copy, prepaid. Order from the author. 


ReH. HARSH, R2, Box 355, Hollywood, Maryland 
L 
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New Microfilm publications s.. 


` 
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PERIODICALS = 


`- Current Subscription—1961 year ............. $22.00 
77 Years of Back Files 





JOUINGIS!: vec og ee tee ees s 1884-1893 —~ 66.00 


Fourth Estate ............8. 1894-1901 44.00 
Editor & Publisher ........,... 1901-1920 214.00 
Editor & Publisher ........... 1921-1930 233.00 
Editor & Publisher ........... 1931-1940 233.00 
Editor & Publisher ........... 1941-1950 285.00 
- Editor & Publisher ........... 1951-1960 285.00 


(Market Guide, International Year Book 
and Syndicate Directory included with 
all Editor & Publisher microfilm) 


iam DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU 
1874-1905 350.00 


e CONFEDERATE VETERAN 
| 1893-1932 125.00 





3 ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
E g l 1842-1905 850.00 


E E n e E a ee E a A E eee ee ee ee ee eee 


NEWSPAPERS 


PHILADELPHIA AURORA and General Advertiser 
1791-1810 -` 270.00 


BURLINGTON (lowa) SATURDAY EVENING POST 
1882-1933 300.00 








ALBANY ARGUS 


1813-1865 1,175.00 


"Now Available . . . - MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


Listing of current Russian News- 


papers and Periodicals on -BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


microfilm . . . Write for free 
copy. - è 1700 SHAW AVENUE, CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
l @ 
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A new kind of library science sourcebook? 


Yes, Collier’s Encyclopedia. - Associate Professor of Library Science, Michigan 

The new, 24-volume Collier’s contains more State University. © 
up-to-the-minute material on your profession If you have seen the new 24-volume Collier's, 
than any other encyclopedia. From general arti- you know how much it can help students and 
cles like History of Libraries and Library Re- scholars alike. Now discover how much it can 
search to areas as specific as Cataloguing, Docu- help-you. 
mentation, and Training for Librarianship. 

And, of course, every article is written by a` 
current authority in the field. Experts like Dr. 
Louis Shores, Dean of Florida State University ` 
Library School and ra 





“The 1962 Collier's really does A a` 
major revision with many improvements.” 
Library Journal 


For a free reprint of The 


“he 


President gf the American cai? manek rere Story of Our Libraries 
e ET ; i ; 
Library Association; Leslie fiiis Aa write to: Collier-Macmillan 


ina berber jae Fy be 


X 


Demlap, Director of Librar- -i OSS PUE E Iibrary Division, 60 Fifth 
ies, State University of Avenue, New York 11, 
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Iowa; Richard Chapin, eal tel ee : New York. 















‘THE LIBRARIANS’ CHALLENGE: 
MAKING EVERY WEEK 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


by Donald H. McGannon 


When The Bridge of San Luis Rey is drama- 
tized, as it was so well by a network several 
years ago, a vogue for the original novel is 
created. When Hedda Gabler is telecast, as it 
will be this season three times by three different 
broadcasters, copies of the classic play will be 


- signed out y libraries across the country. 


The broadcasting industry has nourished its 
link with American efforts to raise the reader- 
ship level. I do not believe, however, that radio 
and television can effect the level we seek. The 
basic opportunity rests in the hands of the na- 
tion’s librarians. | 

They have the influence to attract both children 
and adults at the community level. However, they 
- must, in addition, think along lines of sub licity. 


E promotion, advertising, and public relations. The 


National Library Week effort, significant and 
_ strong as it is, must be expanded in terms of man- 
o power, creative planning, and the involvement of 
our larger industries and opinion makers, 

= Fr rom my observation, there are far too many 
communities in this country where a serious ab- 
sence of liaison exists between the library and 


the other media of communication. The result- 


ant loss for the Ijbrary and the citizens can be 
transformed into a gain by the aggressive build- 
ing of a close relationship with local news- 
papers and stations. My limited experience 
working in the NLW cause has disclosed both 


@ Mr. McGannon, president and director of 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Inc., is 
chairman of the Steering Committee for Na- 
tional Library Week 1963, and is a member of 
the board of the National Book Committee. 
Currently chairman of Broadcasters for Radio 
Free Europe, Mr. McGannon is largely responsi- 
ble for bringing to the air the award-winning 
Westinghouse a series, “Reading Out Lout. 4s 








deep current interest and the promise of in- 
creased future cooperation from broadcasters 
and from the press. 

We are all bombarded by demands upon our 
time, requests for our brainpower, the use of 
our name or money or facilities. Broadcasters 
are especially pressed for public service efforts 
on all sides, I urge you to capture their genuine 
interest, besieged as they are, by new approaches. 
Or at least approaches! Reach them to secure 
support, particularly the facilities which in turn 
reach millions of people all day, every day. 

A concentrated one-week campaign is grad- 
ually being extended into a fashionable civic ef- 
fort which knows no season. Amid the social 
and sociological manners and mores of today, it’s 
chic to be a reader. You must capitalize on that, 
indeed on every tiny foothold or advantage, even 
if it is as trivial as the snobbish feeling of reading 
being currently an “in” activity. 

After all, librarians themselves are “in,” ever 
since Music Man glorified one. So we in allied 
and parallel fields look to you to be prime mov- 
ers here. Our contributions can be increased in 
direct ratio to the degree of stimulation sup- 
plied by you. 

Neither television nor radio can raise Amer- 
ica’s cultural standards by itself. That job calls 
for the dedication and imagination of us all. 
Let’s make a bargain, then. You prod your cre- 
ative powers and prod us with the results. We'll 
prod the listener and the viewer toward becom- 
ing or remaining a reader. Today the local com- 
munity; tomorrow the world. 

And don’t confine this cycle to the broad- 
caster’s bailiwick. Communicate with all the 
communicators—-magazines, trade journals, ad- 
vertisers, the movie industry, performers, writers, 
cartoonists, public speakers, anyone whose voice, 
reaching the public, could be raised in your be- 
half. 

In sum, I suggest a two-point agenda. Use 
the communicator’s own tools of promotion and 
persuasion on the communicator himself. And 
think beyond a National Library Week to a Li- 
brary Year, with a continuity of effort and plan- 
ning. Such respected educators as Frank Baxter 
and Bergen Evans have, for some time, made 
popular year-round programming fare out of 
books and reading. Many newspaper and maga- 
zine editors, civic and religious leaders, and 
broadcasters are also implementing long-range 
plans. The task is great, the challenge is great, 
and great things must come from you. eee 
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Now available for libraries 


* 


...oM’s New economic 
time-saving coin-operated 


e 


microfilm service! 


New Easy-to-Use “Filmac 100C” 
Reader-Printer Offers Patrons 


Self-Service for Fast 
Low-Cost Copies 








Now 3M gives librarians and 
patrons the ultimate in fast, con- 
venient, low-cost microfilm serv- 
ice. The versatile “Filmac” 
Reader-Printer is now designed 
especially for public and educa- 
tional libraries as a coin-operated 
self-service unit. 

Busy patrons, students and 
researchers can now enjoy the 
seconds-fast convenience of in- 
stant copy service at the touch 
of a button, without supervision! 
Proved by field testing to en- 
courage and promote wider use 
of library microfilm services.Your 
staff will save time... patrons will 
welcome the fast service. 
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The New “Filmac 100C’’ 
Reader-Printer Gives Your 
Library These Valuable Benefits: 


m Produces seconds-fast ‘‘con- 
trolled” copies from your micro- 
filmed files—at the touch of a 
button—on clean white paper. 


E Gives library patrons instant, 
no-waiting, low-cost copy serv- 
ice that eliminates tedious tran- 
scribing. No need for notes. 


E Requires no supervision other 
than routine check-out and re- 
- turn of microfilm reels. Machine 
located near microfilm collection 
Saves many steps, encourages 
frequent use. Simple operating 
instructions attached to “‘Filmac 
100C” make it push-button easy 
for patron to have instant copies. 


m Saves valuable staff servicing 
time. Frees librarian from petty 
cash control of microfilm copying. 


m Gives your library the most 
modern, trouble-free, self-sus- 
taining microfilm copying seyvidce. 
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E Your coin-operated ‘Filmac 
100C” Reader-Printer gives pa- 
trons, in addition to copies, a 
convenient reader for rapid view- 
ing of large volumes of micro- 
filmed materials. 


E Coin-changer in the ‘‘Filmac 
100C”’ can be set for your pre- 
determined copy charge. 


For information on attractive 
“placement” plans for your library, 
call your local 3M Microfilm 
Products dealer (he’s in the yellow 
pages), or write the 3M Company 
for details and literature. 


3M Microfilm Products, Dept. FBF-122 
2501 Hudson Road, St. Paul 19, Minn. 
Send me more information on how our 


library can use and benefit from the new 
coin-operated “Filmac 100C” Reader- 
Printer. 

Name 

Title 


Library. 


Address 








A grant of $1,130,000 has been made to the ALA by The Knapp Foundation, 
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Inc. of New York City for a five-year project to demonstrate the 
value of school library services to the program of a school. The 
project was developed by, and wil] be carried out by, the American 
Association of School Librarians, a division of the ALA. 


The project will establish demonstration school libraries to show 
how the national standards for school libraries, developed by the 
American Association of School Librarians, can be used to improve 
an education program in a school. In order to spread the benefits 
of these demonstrations, planned programs of teacher-training and 
citizen education will be conducted with nearby teacher education 
institutions to encourage and assist teachers, administrators, 
librarians, and citizens in the development and effective use of 
good school library programs. A national program of information 
services would be provided for widespread dissemination of. information 
and findings of the project. 


The objectives of the project are: 


]. To demonstrate the educational value of school library 
programs, services, and resources which fully meet the 
national standards for school libraries; 


2. To promote improved understanding and use of library 
resources on the part of teachers and administrators by 
relating the demonstration situations to teacher education 
programs in nearby colleges; 


3. To guide and encourage educators and citizens, from as 
many communities as possible, in the development of their 
own library programs through planned activities enakling 
them to study the demonstration situations; 

4, To increase interest and support for school library ° 

development among educators and citizens generally by 

disseminating information about the demonstration programs 
and evaluating their effectiveness in reaching the stated 
goals. 


The project would establish two pilot programs in elementary schools 
with good existing provisions for library service the first year, 
three more programs in elementary schools with less adequate facilities 
the second year, and three pilot programs in secondary schools the 
fourth year. Schools would be selected to represent different 
geographical areas. 


An Advisory Committee for the Project has been formed. It consists of: 
Mary V. Gaver, Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
chairman; Sara |. Fenwick, Graduate Library School, University of 

Chicago; Frances Henne, School of Library Service, Columbia University; 
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Mrs. Mary Frances (Kennon) Johnson, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina; Virginia H. Mathews, National Library Week; Cora Paul 
Bomar, President, AASL (ex officio); Jean Lowrie, President-elect, 
AASL (ex officio); Dorothy McGinniss, Executive Secretary, AASL 
(ex officio). The Committee will hold its first meeting December 7-9. 
it is expected that a Director for the Project will be chosen by early 
spring of 1963 and that selection of the participating schools will be 
made by the summer of 1963. 


At- the end of two years the Project will be evaluated and any necessary 
changes made to the mutual satisfaction of ALA and the Foundation, 


This is a most important program, in commenting on the grant, Mr. C. E. 
Stouch, President of The Knapp Foundation, inc., stated that the . 
Trustees, in approving the grant, "fully realized that this was a long- 
term operation but believed that the seed corn provided by this grant 
would bring forth a rich crop in due time if State and local school 
authorities are fully awakened to the urgent need for adequate library 
facilities in the elementary and secondary schools of the Nation." 

Miss Cora Paul Bomar, President of AASL, noted that "Nearly two-thirds 
of the elementary schools in this country serving 10,000,000 children 
lack centralized libraries. If every school child is to have a school 
library, present conditions and practices jin thousands of schools must 
be changed. We firmly believe that this project will go a long way in 
changing these conditions because the most persuasive experience a 
school person or a citizen can have is to visit a successful new program 
and observe it in action.‘ 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


November 13, 1962 


ALA Conferences: Chicago, July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; 
Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25- 
July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meeting, Chicago: January 28—-February 2, 1963. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN REVIEWS 1960-1962 


These reviews describe encyclopedias and other 
reference works, enumerate their strengths and 
weaknesses, and conclude with a clear recom- 
mendation for or against purchase. All 41 reviews 
are reprinted exactly as they appeared in The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1960-July 1962. Availability of this unique 
advisory service in an inexpensive, easy-to-use 
single volume is extremely helpful in answering 
the questions your patrons, especially parents, ask 
about purchase of these important and usually 
costly tools. 

Ready this month. 104 p. Paper $1.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY RESOURCES 
A Bibliographical Guide 
Supplement 1950-1961 


Lists and annotates nearly 3000 bibliographical 


finding aids: printed library catalogs, union lists 


of books and periodicals, descriptions of special 
collections, surveys of brary holdings, calendars 
of archives and manuscripts, selected library re- 
ports, and a number of unpublished manuscripts. 
Indexed. Roser? B. Downs. 

Just published. 236 p. Cloth $9.00 


CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Organization and Administration 


The means by which the objectives of children’s 
library work are accomplished are detailed and 
documented in this study of the actual practices, 
procedures, and policies of libraries throughout 
the country. Information from 950 libraries of 
various sizes was gathered tarough question- 
naires, interviews, and visits. The various factors 
which influence the type of organization are 
clearly brought out with detailed treatment of 
policies and descriptions of services offered. 
Tables, charts, bibliography and index. ELIZABETH 
H. Gross with the collaboration of Gene I. 
NaMovicz . 

Ready this month. 144 p. Paper $3.00 


FILMS FOR LIBRARIES 


More than 400 of the best available 16mm films 


currently available for library collections are 
listed and analyzed. A wide*variety of subjects 
for all age levels are covered with complete buy- 
ing information and suggestions for age or spe- 
cific group use given for each title. Subject index 
and directory of distributors. Selected by a Sub- 
committee of ALA’s Audio-Visual Committee. 
Just published. 88 p. Paper 81.76 








Publishing Department 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 11, illinois 
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by Everett T. Moore 


JUSTICE DOUGLAS ON “FREEDOM 
OF THE MIND” 


Is conformity the only safe course? 

The question underlies Justice William O. 
Douglas’s pamphlet, Freedom of the Mind 
(Reading for an Age of Change, Number 3, 
American Library Association, in cooperation 
with the Public Affairs Committee, Inc.*). In 
this forthright statement he assesses the extent 
to which the trend to conformity has possessed 
us since World War II, and looks searchingly 
into the causes of the state we are in. 

One is immediately inclined to call this a 
revolutionary document because it is so plain- 
spoken in pointing to the forces in our times 
that work to shackle the mind and to put severe 
restraints on freedom of inquiry. We have moved 
so far toward accepting,conformity of thought 
and action, he believes, That we are in peril of 
losing our freedom of action completely. 

Yet “revolutionary” is not the word to de- 
scribe Justice Douglas’s essay, for every word 
of warning in it and every word of advice 
as to how we may be saved is based on the idea 
of a genuine return to the ideas of freedom to 
which we all give allegiance. The fact that his 
plain words should strike us as being anything 
but truly conservative is an indication of the 
apprehensiveness that has overcome us. 

Will the status’ quo be threatened, he asks, 
if we teach Marxist theory in our schools and 
colleges? Many may think, he remarks, that as 
a matter of policy it should be taught in order to 
apprise the citizens of the nature of this ideo- 
logical competitor on the world horizon. “Others 
have thought (and they are now in the majority) 
that communism is too menacing as a movement, 
that Marxism has too corrupting an influence on 
youth to be introduced into the classroom.” 

Will a community tolerate a school board that 
introduces such teaching in a high school? Will 
trustees revolt if the faculty of a college or uni- 


versity introduces it as subject matter? To an- 


1 Order from Public Affairs Committee, Ine., Dept. 
A, 22 E. 38 St, New York 16. Single copy, 80¢. 


swer this, Justice Douglas asks, “Why should - 
not students come to know what classical and 
modern Marxism is in theory and what in ac- 
tuality it practices? How can communism be 
effectively combatted as a creed if it is not 
known? Are not the dynamics of communism in 
underdeveloped nations highly relevant to our 
immediate problem?” 

No “dangerous” thought here. But, he con- 

tinues, “Is there a constitutional difference when 
the teacher or speaker is a member of the party? 
A teacher or speaker who is not a Communist 
would doubtless give a more objective, dispas- 
sionate account of Marxism or Leninism than one 
who is a believer. But the First Amendment was 
designed for those who are passionate advocates 
as well as for those who are calm and objective 
in their discussion of ideas.” 
. At first, Justice Douglas says, the American 
test concerning teaching about a particular 
creed or speaking on a particular subject was 
based on whether there was a “clear and pres- 
ent danger” that the speech or utterance would 
lead to overthrow of the government by force 
and violence. But now, in the 1940’s or 1950’s, 
when there was no “clear and present danger” 
that the American Communist Party could seize 
any post in government or otherwise get con- 
trol, he shows that the test was revised, so that 
speech was punishable “if it was the intent of 
the speaker to advocate the overthrow of the 
government ‘as speedily as circumstance would 
permit’... . We swung back not too far from the 
position of the early law which made treason- 
able the ‘compassing or imagining’ the death of 
the king. The power of the words spoken—the 
danger that they might ignite the crowd and lead 
to violent overthrow-——became irrelevant. It was 
the intent to advocate action that was critical.” 

The rash of loyalty oaths in our time has 
reached farther into the lives of our people than 
at any other time, Justice Douglas says. They 
are, he notes, “fashionable in times of stress”; 
and, as they have been applied since World 
War II, they have been quite different from the © 
essential oath required of a public servant to 
support the Constitution and to defend the coun- 
try against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
for they have created “new grounds of ineligibil- 
ity to engage in a person’s work or calling— 
whether as public employee, attorney, street car 
conductor or boxer; and they disqualify a per- 
son for the position without any evidence being 
offered against him. His refusal to take the oath 
is the disqualification.” 

Worst of all the uses of the modern test oath, 
he observes, is that of condemning a person for 
his past membership or affiliation in the Com- 
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munist Party. “If the oath is drawn in terms of 
‘knowing’ past membership or affiliation, it can 
cast a person into the outer darkness, no matter 
how much he despises and rejects the Commu- 
nist creed today.” 

He notes that although every person has a civic 
responsibility to cooperate with his government 
in enforcing the laws, he need not discuss any 
event or act which might implicate him in a 
crime. But he shows that although questions 
concerning one’s political ideology and his ex- 
pression of views on socialism, communism, fas- 
cism, or democracy would seem immune from 
legislative inquiry, the courts have held that 
“speech that is aimed at causing the overthrow 
of government ‘as speedily as circumstances 
permit’ (even though that time is measurable 
only by decades rather than hours or days) may 
be investigated... .” 

“Thus although freedom of the mind is pro- 
tected by the First Amendment, the advocacy, 
teaching and exposition of certain ideas is sub- 
ject to regulation. Since they may be regulated, 
they may be investigated. Thus the roving in- 
quiry into men’s beliefs has become established 
on this continent, and one aim of the First 
Amendment has been defeated.” 

Concerning censorship, Justice Douglas speaks 

bluntly. Its real purpose, he says, is “to make 
the public live up to the censor’s code of moral- 
ity.” And he is not pleased with the test of liter- 
ature which requires that stories of sex cannot 
be told if they appeal only to a prurient interest. 
“If nothing could be published that might ap- 
peal to some person’s prurient interest, then the 
entire community would be reduced to the read- 
ing level in the sex field of that, say, of the anal 
erotic group. When a state actually barred the 
distribution of books found to have a ‘poten- 
tially deleterious influence on youth,’ the statute 
was struck down as reducing the adult popula- 
tion to reading only what is fit for children. Ban- 
ning books that appeal to anal erotics would 
treat all adults as sick and unable to withstand 
exposure to the world of ideas.” 
_ The major current controversy in the field of 
obscenity, he shows, is over procedural matters. 
His discussion of what standards should be ap- 
plied and what procedures for condemning ob- 
scene publications satisfy due process is one of 
the most useful portions of the booklet for its 
treatment of the problems we face in withstand- 
ing efforts at censorship. 

How have we got ourselves into our present 
state? Why have we been possessed by the trend 


to conformity? Among the causes he cites are 
the leveling influence of the industrial revolution’ 
© 
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—providing us with “a surplus of everything, 
including unemployed people”—and the grow- 
ing power of those who finance the scientifc rev- 
olution, for they “usually control those who 
work for them. The impact of this control on 
our universities is so great that their autonomy 
is threatened.” 

“There is ample evidence,” Justice Douglas 
says, “that our colleges and universities have 
become citadels of anti-radicalism. One who sits 
on the sidelines and listens to the highly factual, 
unimaginative, and tranquilizing essays they pro- 
duce sometimes concludes that he is a witness 
to an inquest. Yet if planning in this fast- 
moving age of technology is not being designed 
in university circles, from what source will it 
come?” 

In commercial matters, he says, “many subtle 
forces also operate to keep us in step with some 
conformist tune.” Some products advertised on 
radio and TV, and dressed in attractive Madison 
Avenue garb and sold in mass, may be danger- 
ous to health. As Rachel Carson has impres- 
sively shown in her book Silent Spring, the 
facts concerning them, notably insecticides, are 
never disclosed to the public. 

The press has prospered in a climate in which, 
rather than lose advertisers, the people are kept 
in the dark concerning the “poisons” in every 
meal we eat. The newspapers “stayed quiet on 
issues that would disturb advertisers,” he says. 
“They prospered by spreading alarms about Com- 
munists at home and abroad. Their editorial 
pages were cudgels against office-holders or can- 
didates who had a different view. They used their 
pressures against non-conformists in schools, col- 
leges, and universities.” 

Justice Douglas declares, though, that “the 
curious man—the dissenter—the innovator—the 
one who taunts and teases or makes a caricature 
of our prejudices is often our salvation. Yet 
throughout history he has been*burned or booed, 
hung or exiled, imprisoned or tortured, for prick- 
ing the bubble of contemporary dogma.” 

“The safety of the Republic,” he says, “lies 
in unlimited discourse. Only when the mind is 
free to explore problems to the horizon is man 
free to challenge and criticize intelligently those 
in power and summon an opposition to depose 
them. Debate which can be cut off or throttled 
is, of course, better than no debate at all. Yet 
debate should reach entrenched rights and point 


_the way to a new freedom.... 


“Freedom of the mind does not exist long un- 
less it has outspoken sponsors who make free 
inguiry and free expression their cause.” 

Like* the other publications in this series, 
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Freedom of the Mind is a reading guide, and 
contains an annotated list of books for further 
reading. Justice Douglas makes useful reference 
to all these books in his essay—including such 
books as Barbara Ward’s Five Ideas that Change 
the Vorld; Walter Gellhorn’s American Rights, 
the Constitution in Action; Rachel Carson’s Si- 
lent Spring; Milton R. Konvitz’s Fundamental 
Liberties of a Free People: Religion, Speech, 
Press, Assembly; Zechariah Chafee, Jr.’s The 
Blessings of Liberty; and Downs’ The First 
Freedom. Not to be overlooked is his own book, 
The Right of the People, in which he treats 
more fully the main issues discussed in the pres- 
ent briefer work. 

His essay is a running commentary on the 
ideas treated in these several books, but it is a 
powerful statement in itself. With its excellent 
reading list it is an invaluable reference work 
on freedom of the mind. eee 


“Who holds a nation’s purse may well be doing it 
and himself a favor, but who takes a nation’s voice 
away removes its only means of revealing its mind 
and soul. He destroys its meaning by paralyzing 
its speech centres.” —Hugh McLennan in Cana- 
dian Library, May 1962. 
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by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


AMENDED LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Beyond H.R.11823’s being favorably reported 
by the House General Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation on August 8, the only development on the 
bill to amend the Library Services Act before 
Congress adjourned October 13 occurred when 
Senator Claiborne Pell (D., R.L) introduced a 
companion bill, $.3741, in the Senate on Sep- 
tember 21. 

With the substantial hearings in June and the 
strong buildup of congressional support in the 
course of the session, excellent progress was 
made on the bill and efforts will be resumed in 
the 88th Congress. In 1963 it is hoped that full 
administration, support will be given a program 

of library legislation. 

Many factors must be taken into account, 
however, in considering the outlook for major 
library legislation in the coming year. Of para- 
mount importance in determining the political 
climate will be the results of the November 6 
elections, unforseeable at the time of this writ- 
ing in October. Already, by retirement, defeat 
in primaries, or death, a number of LSA spon- 
sors have been lost. Determined activity will be 
needed to convince members of both Houses of 
the necessity to support the library measure. 

Consideration must be given also to the after- 
math of the failure of the 87th Congress to en- 
act any education legislation, even the College 
Academic Facilities and Scholarship Bill. Al- 
though the death blow was struck when the 
House voted to recommit the bill to the Confer- 
ence Committee with instructions to delete Title 
II, the student aid section, unquestionably the 
fundamental issues were the church-state prob- 


lem and the question of grants to private insti- — 


tutions of higher education. This situation must 
be carefully assessed in relation to the amended 
Library Services Act, in particular in relation 
to Title II, the program of matching grants for 
public elementary and secondary school libra- 
ries, and Title III, the program of matching 
grants for library purposes for public and pri- 
vate institutions of higher education. | è 


Offsetting these troublesome factors is a res- 
ervoir of good feeling toward libraries, a history 
of strong congressional support for library legis- 
lation, and a recognition of library needs among 
a wide segment of members of both Houses, in- 
cluding some of the most powerful leaders. 
With this encouragement intensive activity in 
connection with library legislation can be ex- 


pected when Congress reconvenes in January 
1963. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


The administration’s Public Works Accelera- 
tion Bill, once the Standby Public Works Bill 
until the President’s “standby authority” was 
deleted, passed both Houses and was signed 
into law by the President on September 14 
(Public Law 87-658). According to the regula- 
tions issued by the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency under which the law will be adminis- 
tered, public libraries in areas of economic 
stress as designated by the Secretary of Labor 
and under the Area Redevelopment Act would 
be eligible for matching grants under the pro- 
gram “if their primary use is by the general 
public and use by the school system is rela- 
tively secondary.” This statement reflects the 
fact that use of funds for schools or other edu- 
cational facilities (including colleges and uni- 
versities) was specifically prohibited by a House 
amendment when the bill was passed. 

Under the program, the Community Facilities 
Administration of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency is authorized to make grants to 
assist the acceleration or initiation of public 
works projects for which federal grants have 
not previously been available. In addition under 
the Public Facility Loans Program, it is author- 
ized to make loans to finance the remainder of 
the costs of the public works partially financed 
by grants made under the Act when the appli- 
cant is otherwise unable to meet its share of the 
cost of these public works. 

Questions as to eligibility should be directed 
to your regional office of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Although the authorizing law provides $900 
million for this purpose, subsequent congres- 
sional action on the Public Works Appropria- 
tion Bill limited the amount available for Fiscal 
1963 to $400 million. It is assumed that supple- 
mentary funds will be sought during the 1963 
session as the list of projects to be undertaken 
under the Act is more fully developed. 


POSTAL RATES 
In the form in which President Kennedy 
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a 
signed it on October 11, the long-debated bill to 
increase the postal rates (eventually passed as 
a combined postal rate and federal employees 
pay bill) contained no increase in the fourth 
class rates for library materials and only a small 
increase in the fourth class rate for educational 
materials. The latter was raised from 9 cents to 
914 cents on the first pound in 1963 and to 10 
cents on the first pound beginning in 1964 with no 
increase in the rate on succeeding pounds. Minor 
increases were also voted on the second and 
third class rates for nonprofit organizations un- 
der which the ALA Bulletin and many state li- 
brary association publications are mailed. 

No increases in these rates had been voted by 
the House Post Office Committee or by the 
House when the bill was originally passed on 
January 24. Subject to pressures from the ad- 
ministration for increased revenues on the one 
hand and from powerful commercial interests to 
reduce House-passed increases on the other, the 
Senate Post Office Committee is believed to have 
considered substantial increases in all rates to 
offset the loss of income from reduction of the 
House-proposed raise in the second and third 
class commercial rates. It was gratifying that 
the bill as reported by the Senate Committee on 
September 24 still kept the library materials 
rate at its present level and proposed only small 
increases for educational materials. Increases 
voted by the Senate Committee in the second 
and third class nonprofit category were somewhat 
reduced by action on the floor and in confer- 
ence. 

The new postal rate-pay bill is now Public 
Law 87-793. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA AND THE 
POSTAL RATES BILL 


Of equal concern with the matter of rates 
in H.R.7927 was the so-called Cunningham 
Amendment incorporating the substance of a 
bill introduced by Representative Glenn Cun- 
ningham (R., Neb.) on August 31, 1961, and 
included without hearings in the bill when it 
passed the House. In the form in which the 
measure went to the Senate, the Cunningham 
Amendment would have prohibited the delivery 
under both domestic and international rates of 
mail considered by the Attorney General to be 
Communist propaganda. 

On August 21, 1962, the Senate Post Office 
Committee held hearings on this aspect of 
H.R.7927 at which opponents of the Cunning- 
ham Amendment appeared. Among those pres- 
ent to oppose the provision were Archie McNeal, 
director, University of Miami, Florida, Librar- 
ies, and chairman, ALA Intellectual Freedom 
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Committee, representing ALA; William Dix, li- 
brarian, Princeton University Library, represent- 
ing the Association of Research Libraries; Dan 
Lacy, American Book Publishers Council; and 
numerous government witnesses including L. 
Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, and 
representatives of the Justice Department, U.S. 
Information Agency, Treasury Department, Post 
Office Department, and the National Science 
Foundation. Representative Cunningham ap- 
peared in support of the amendment on August 
23. 

By a 6-3 vote a substitute for the Cunningham 
Amendment was reported by the Senate Post 
Office Committee. The Senate version would in 
effect reinstate and give legislative authority for 
the program terminated by presidential order 
on March 17, 1961, of screening mail from 
Communist countries (other than sealed letters) 
coming into this country under international 
postal rates but with important exceptions. It 
would exempt from the provisions of the bill 
any U.S. government agency, or any public li- 
brary, college or university, graduate school, or 
scientific or professional institution for advanced 
studies or any official thereof. It would allow 
delivery of publications to persons who sub- 
scribed to them and to any other addressee who 
expressed a desire to receive them. Determina- 
tion of what constitutes “Communist propagan- 
da” would be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Only mail from abroad would be in- 
cluded and even then matter coming into the 
country under a reciprocal international agree- 
ment respecting mail delivery of propaganda 
would be exempted. l 

After prolonged debate during which Senator 
Joseph Clark (D., Pa.) attempted unsuccess- 
fully by amendment to delete the Cunningham 
Amendment altogether or, failing that, to water 
it down further, and during which an amend- 
ment was introduced by Senator Karl Mundt 
(R., S.Dak.) requiring the Postmaster General to 
post notices and notify recipients at such times 
as he may consider appropriate when obscene 
matter from abroad is believed to be in the mail, 
the Senate Post Office Committee version plus 
the Mundt Amendment passed the Senate along 
with the remainder of the bill and this is the 
form now included in the law. 


AMERICAN SAMOA ELIGIBLE FOR LSA FUNDS 


American Samoa was made eligible for grants 
under the Library Services Act on September 25 
when the President signed H.R.10062. This bill 
then became Public Law 87-688. 

Initiation of an LSA program in American 
Samda is, not expected until Fiscal 1964. Al- 
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though no additional funds were authorized for 
this purpose, it is not anticipated that the small 
amount involved will seriously affect present 
allotments to the states. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


One of the several victories in this second 
session of the 87th Congress was the passage of 
legislation to make public libraries eligible un- 
der the federal surplus personal property pro- 
gram. H.R.11378, introduced by Representative 
John S. Monagan (D., Conn.), was the subject 
of hearings held on August 1 by the House 
Special Subcommittee on Donable Property un- 
der the chairmanship of Representative Mona- 
gan. ALA testified in support of the bill, as did 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under which the program is administered. 

HR.11823 was reported by the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee on September 19 
and passed by the House on September 24. Sub- 
sequently on September 28, the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee reported the bill and 
on September 29 it was passed by the Senate. 
President Kennedy signed the bill on October 
10. It is now Public Law 87-786. 

Schools for the mentally retarded, schools for 
the physically handicapped, and educational 
television stations, in addition to public librar- 
ies, were made eligible for the program under 
the new law. 


L.C. CHILDREN’S BOOK SECTION 


When the Legislative Appropriation Bill for 
Fiscal 1963 was signed by President Kennedy 
on October 2, it contained an item of $15,000 to 
establish a staff of specialists in children’s litera- 
ture and supporting clerical assistance to organ- 
ize and render reference services in connection 
with the Library of Congress’ extensive collection 
of juvenile material. The bill, H.R.11151, is now 
Public Law 87-730. 

The $22,745 initially sought by the Library of 
Congress for this purpose was not included in 
the bill as passed originally by the House, but 
$20,850 was added by the Senate, a reduced sum 
because only eleven months then remained in 
the fiscal year. With an additional lapse of time 
before agreement by the Conference Committee 
on the differences between the House and Senate 
versions of the bill, the figure was further re- 
duced to $15,000 and this amount was approved 
by the House on September 19 and by the Sen- 
ate on September 20. 

Three new positions were made possible by 


the appropriation of these funds. e 
e 


P.L. 480 


Also approved in the Legislative Appropria- 
tion Bill for Fiscal 1963 was $678,000 to con- 
tinue the program initiated by the Library of 
Congress last year of collecting and distributing 
to research libraries in the United States native 
materials of underdeveloped countries. 

Of the total amount appropriated $48,000 
would be provided in hard dollar support and 
$630,000 for the purchase of soft currency in 
the countries in which the program is being 
carried out. $80,000 more in soft currency had 
been added by the Senate for this program but 
was deleted in the Conference Report. The Li- 
brary of Congress had originally requested 
$770,000 for this item. 


OTHER EDUCATION BILLS 


In addition to the Academic Facilities Bill, 
some of the other education bills with library 
implications which failed in the second session 
of the 87th Congress were the following: 

The Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act (H.R.4999)—A rule was obtained from 
the House Rules Committee on October 1 but 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
took no action on the bill. Since this program 
contained grants to private as well as public 
institutions for the construction of teaching fa- 
cilities for medical, dental, and other health per- 
sonnel, here again the church-state issue may 
have been a factor and the prolonged considera- 
tion of the Academic Facilities Bill acted as a 
deterrent to progress on this measure. Construc- 
tion funds for medical school libraries were a 
possibility under this bill. Student loans for 
medical, dental, and other health personnel would 
also have been provided. 

The General University Extension Education 
Bill (H.R.11340 and S.3477)—-S.3477 passed 
the Senate on October 2. H.R.11340 had been 
reported by the House Education and Labor 
Committee on May 3]. This legislation would 
authorize an annual appropriation of $9,020,000 
for four years to Jand-grant colleges and state 
universities for the development of programs of 
general extension education. As a result of 
ALA’s recommendation, the Senate Report 
(S.Rep.2204) and Senate floor debate assured 
the eligibility of funds under the bill for “library 
books and other materials which are required 
by such a program, whether such services are 
provided by the college or university library or 
through contract with the public library facil- 
ities of the State.” 

The Quality Education Bill (H.R.11888 and 
S.2826)—Reported by the House Education and 
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Labor Committee and by the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Education, but no further action occurred. 
ALA testified before both House and Senate 
subcommittees considering the measure. 

The Adult Basic Education Bill (H.R.10896 
and S.2827)—This bill aimed primarily at com- 
batting adult illiteracy was also reported by 
the House Education and Labor Committee. 
Hearings by the Senate Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion at which ALA was scheduled to testify were 
called off because of the communications satel- 
lite filibuster, which affected the progress of all 
Senate hearings, and were never thereafter held. 

The Technical Education Bill (H.R.10396 and 
S.3217)—-ALA submitted a statement at the time 
of House hearings on this bill to authorize funds 
for the construction of academic facilities, in- 
cluding libraries, for the acquisition of equip- 
ment, excluding books, and for the strengthening 
of faculty in connection with the establishment 
or improvement of two-year college level] pro- 
grams in technical education. Action is antici- 
pated on this bill in 1963. 


FINE ARTS LEGISLATION 


A number of bills relating to the fine arts 
were introduced during this Congress and al- 
though final action was not taken on any major 
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legislation in this area, considerable attention to 
this field is anticipated in 1963. 

Of special interest to libraries is legislation 
introduced on April 17 by Representative John 
Fogarty (D., R.I.), H.R.12560, and Representa- 
tive Frank Thompson (D., N.J.), H.R.12561, to 
establish a National Institute for the Arts and 
Humanities within the Office of Education which 


`- would have as its function the stimulation and 


support of educational and cultural activities on 
a broad scale. Literature, language, history, 
philosphy, as well as music, painting, and other 
plastic arts would be encompassed within its 
interests. The emphasis would be educational. 
A statement by Representative Fogarty in the 
Congressional Record, July 17, 1962, page 12875, 
makes clear that the role of the library as a 
cultural agency within the meaning of the bill 
is clearly recognized. Hearings outside of Wash- 
ington on this legislation were scheduled for 
fall 1962. 

On August 29, 30, and 31, the Special Sub- 
committee on the Arts of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee held hearings on a 
number of Senate bills relating to the fine arts. 
ALA submitted a statement on the interest of 
libraries in legislation in this area. Subsequently 
on October 2 the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee reported a bill, 5.741 (Senate 
Report 2260), combining many of the features 
of the several bills being considered. S.741 as 
reported would establish a U.S. National Arts 
Foundation as an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the government, would make 
grants to professional groups engaged in the 
performing and visual arts, and would provide 
matching grants to the states for programs and 
projects in the arts. No further action occurred 
on the bill during this session. eee 
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The College and University 
Librarians’ Stake in — 


Federal Legislation 


by Edmon Low 


It is probably fair to say that generally col- 
lege and university librarians have been much 
less interested in legislation and the legisla- 
tive process on local, state, and national levels 
than their counterparts in the public and state 
library fields. This is a natural development 
and one that could reasonably be expected. 

A college or university library is a part of 
a larger organization, the college or univer- 
sity itself, which derives its total income from 
different sources, either private or public, and 
which in turn assigns a portion of this in- 
come to library operations. The librarian is 
thus fiscally as well as otherwise responsible 
to the administration of the institution rather 
than to an outside political agency. 

It is only human to be primarily interested 
in the source from which one’s bread and 
butter comes; consequently, even though the 
money for the operation of a college library 
may ultimately come from public tax sup- 
port, the librafian usually lets, and indeed 
may be compelled to allow, the president and 
others to take care of the chore of winning 
this support. Too, librarians of public and 
state libraries are dependent in a much more 
immediate way than those of the college li- 
braries on public acceptance and approval of 
their efforts. Hence greater attention is given 
by them to public relations in general, which 
experience stands them in good stead when 
budget time or a legislative session rolls 


o Mr. Low is librarian of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater, and second vice-president of 
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around. In general, these two categories of 
librarians have served in distinctly different 
economic situations and each has reacted in 
accordance with his way of life. 

It is the thesis of this article that this way 
of life is now significantly changed for both 
groups. Certainly college and university li- 
brarians in state-supported institutions could 
have done more all along to convince their 
presidents of the popular appeal of libraries 
to legislative groups, and they could have 
asked permission to appear personally before 
such groups, accompanied by their presi- 
dents, to present the library story. And cer- 
tainly public librarians could have been more 
assiduous in working with state legislatures 
for certification, multicounty library ap- 
proval, and financial support for a broad 
state library program. But now an important 
segment of the picture has shifted to the na- 
tional scene, and libraries of different types— 
public, school, college and university, and 
state—all have a definite and increasingly im- 
portant interest in legislative developments on 
the federal level. 


How large is the stake? 


College and university librarians for many 
years have had an important stake in federal 
legislation, a stake that often has not been 
realized or largely forgotten by many li- 
brarians. The depository law for federal doc- 
uments with later depository amendments for 
other groups, such as for patents, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission reports, and Public Health 
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Service publications, have provided free for 
many years millions of dollars worth of ma- 
terials, and favorable postal rates have helped 
libraries measurably during this time. But 
we find now we do not stand alone in this 
work; what the public libraries, school li- 
braries, and state libraries do affects us also, 
as was so pointedly emphasized in much of 
the testimony submitted this summer in sup- 
port of the expanded Library Services Act. 
Therefore we in the college and university 
field are acquiring a definite stake in all li- 
brary legislation, whether especially designed 
for libraries in institutions of higher educa- 
tion or not. 

How large, then, is our stake in this legis- 
lation? This estimate would vary widely, of 
course, depending on the point of view of the 
estimator, but it is significant that some 
twenty-five different bills were introduced in 
the last session of Congress which affected li- 
braries directly or indirectly, and which in- 
volved appropriations for libraries of all 
kinds of over 500 million dollars. The ex- 
panded Library Services Act provided for 300 
million over a period of five years, with 50 
million earmarked for college and university 
libraries; the academic facilities bill for 
grants and loans for construction of class- 
rooms, laboratories, and libraries in institu- 
tions of higher education provided 300 mil- 
lion a year for this purpose, a fair share of 
which one may be sure would have been 
claimed by libraries; and the appropriation 
for Public Law 480 to provide the Library of 
Congress with means to locate and import 
from abroad unusual materials for research, 
all would have affected or did affect college 
and research libraries directly by providing 
funds for aid to them in their work. Other 
legislation, such as the amended Depository 
Library Act or the revised Postal Act, are 
highly important, although providing no 
money directly to libraries. 

It is often forgotten, in the emphasis and 
attention accorded bills which provide grants 
of money directly for library activity, that 
results just as important may be obtained by 
what might-be termed negative legislative 
effort; that is, the prevention of passage of 
legislation which might be very damaging or 


costly to libraries. 
© 
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For instance, in this last session, increased 
postal rates were proposed for library and 
educational materials which could have well 
cost libraries in this country a million dollars 
a year extra in postage; it was finally held to 
no increase for library materials and a very 
minor increase in the educational rate. The- 
same bill carried a most crippling amend- 
ment for research libraries concerning the 
importation of certain research materials; 
this was successfully altered to exempt li- 
braries and other nonprofit institutions. 

The Depository Library Act was amended 
to not only provide for more libraries to have 
this privilege and for many additional ma- 
terials not now included to be sent to ali de- 
pository libraries but also struck out the ne- 
cessity for the libraries to pay the postage on 
these materials—a tidy savings of probably 
$90,000 annually to these libraries. 

Thus the ALA Washington Office and li- 
brarians throughout the country often work 
as hard to prevent the passage cf unfavora- 
ble legislation as they do to initiate and help 
pass that which is favorable. College and 
university librarians therefore’ have a nega- 
tive as well as a positive stake in federal legis- 
lation. 


What assistance can the librarian give? 


Assuming we do have such a stake in this 
field, is it not an obligation for each of us to 
give some thought as to whether he can be 
of assistance as opportunity permits in this 
work? If so, how does one do really effective 
work? This varies greatly depending on the 
many different factors in each situation. 

In this connection, I am reminded of the 
time I urged a wise and very successful col- 
lege president with much experience to write 
a book on college administration. After a 
moment’s thought, he answered, “No, I guess 
not, there really is not enough for a book. I 
started off in the educational field as a super- 
intendent of schools in a small city. One 
spring morning as I was walking to school it 
occurred to me that, if I wanted this position 
for another year, two of the three school 
board members must be for me. That’s about 
all there is to administration.” 

And so it is with legislation. Whether we 
agree with the rather narrow definition of 
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administration given above or not, we must 
certainly admit that it is true that in both 
administration and in legislation it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have the approval of the 
majority of the people empowered to make 
the decision affecting your situation if you 
are to be successful. This may range from 
convincing one in the case of your college or 
university president to hundreds in the na- 
tional House of Representatives, but the basic 
problem remains the same. 

The problem of course is—how is this ma- 
jority achieved? Procedures vary, but one 
thing stands out particularly. While the col- 
lege librarian may convince his president 
alone, he cannot hope to convince alone the 
hundreds of individuals in the national Con- 
gress. That obviously must be the work of 
many, but it will still be the total of many in- 
dividuals making many separate efforts at 
persuasion. This, then, is where we come to 
the particular effort the individual librarian 
can make and how he can be most effective. 


First, know your congressman 


First of all, it is very desirable to have a 
personal acquaintance with the congressman 
from your district. This may involve a short 
trip to his home town when he is back be- 
tween sessions of Congress but it is not diff- 
cult to meet him because, although the aver- 
age congressman has some 300,000 people in 
his district, very few of these take the trou- 
ble to try to see him. You will be the excep- 
tion and will be remembered. 

If it should be an election year and you 
approve of his candidacy, the policy of a 
modest contribution į is one many of us could 
well follow in” being good citizens and coh- 
tributing to good government. Helping him 
with his campaign expenses and promising 
him your vote on election day will assure 
him of your support, and he will be im- 
pressed by the sincerity of your interest in 
his candidacy. A congressman would much, 
much rather have one hundred ten-dollar con- 
tributions from private citizens such as your- 
self than a single one thousand-dollar gift. In 
the first place, he knows you are interested in 
the legislative process and in good govern- 
ment and is justifiably pleased; in the sec- 
ond, he usually knows, or at least suspfcts, 


that in accepting it he will definitely be ex- 
pected to assume a position on certain legisla- 
tion which may or may not be to his liking. 
But a congressman does have to make a cam- 
paign to be elected, and campaigns cost 
money, so where is he to turn if small con- 
tributors fail? Big money is frequently avail- 
able but unwanted, small contributions are 
much wanted but often unavailable, hence 
our opportunity and need to participate. 

This acquaintance is most helpful in get- 
ting the congressman in the mood to listen to 
your presentation of interest at a later time. 
You will still have to have a logical case to 
present and one in which you really believe. 
But he now may listen. By listening is not 
meant the perfunctory audience or the cour- 
teously routine reply to a letter but a real 
understanding and consideration of what is 
proposed and a willingness to do something 
about it if desirable. 

You may say he should do this anyway as 
a part of his job. Perhaps, but a congressman 
is a very busy person with many visitors, 
committee meetings to attend, and letters, 
possibly as many as a couple of thousand a 
week, for him and his staff to answer. A sena- 
tor from a populous state told me this past 
year that he was receiving at that time an 
average of 7000 letters a week; a representa- 
tive does not usually receive that many but 
the quantity is impressive. 

Congressmen by and large are able and 
sincere, and they are the hardest working 
people and serve at a greater personal sacri- 
fice than any other group I know, including 
librarians and teachers. Is it any wonder, 
then, that a congressman from all this mass 
of work may give more attention to the sup- 
port of a proposal by a constituent he knows 
is interested in good government and in his 
work? 


Second, know the legislative process 


The other requisite, in addition to acquaint- 
ance and a good case to present, is a knowl- 
edge of the legislative process; that is, the 
framework within which Congress operates, 
the normal course of a bill from introduction 
to final passage, and the function and im- 
portance of committees and their work. Any 
one congressman is normally a member of 
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only three or four committees. If he is not a 
member of the committee handling the bill in 
which you are interested (for instance, for 
library bills in the House, it is the House 
Committee on Education and Labor}, he may 
well not be able to help you much until the 
bill is reported out of the committee and 
comes to the floor of the House for a vote. 
To be effective, a congressman should be 
approached at the time he can be of service, 
with a statement of where your bill is at that 
particular time. It does little good to write 
abeut a bill at the beginning of a session 
when he may not have an opportunity to 
really think about it and vote on it for an- 
other six months; he simply can’t remember 
it that long. Because of this, except when a 
bill is coming up for a vote on the floor of 
the House or Senate, only a relatively few 
librarians—those whose senators or repre- 
sentatives are on the committees concerned— 
can help materially, but these, because of 
their small number, are extremely important. 
When the bill comes to a vote in the House 
or Senate, everybody is important. This is 
why it is so desirable to lay the groundwork 


of acquaintance and understanding early, in 
order to be able to act quickly and effectively 
when needed. It is part of the work of the 
ALA Washington Office to keep librarians in- 
formed, through their newsletter and other- 
wise, as to how they can best assist in this 
work, 

As will be seen from the above, librarians 
do have a big stake in federal legislation but 
it requires time, planning, effort, and possi- 
bly some minor expense on the part of all of 
us to realize on it. Earlier in this article, at- 
tention was chiefly directed to the part of the 
stake as shown by direct benefits accruing to 
libraries. But the largest and most important 
part of the stake is the broader opportunity 
to help determine the kind and extent of fed- 
eral legislation in general, not only in regard 
to libraries, but to higher education, social 
welfare, and economic reforms in which all 
librarians are interested. Work in this field 
will open up a whole new series of experi- 
ences for most of us which, as Arnold Ben- 
nett said of marriage, may be very happy or 
very sad or anywhere in between, but at least 
will always be interesting. eee 





HOW TO APPEAL TO READERS 


W. W. Stephenson of the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, is making a study of li- 
brary publicity for the Missouri State Library. 
He is attempting to analyze the effectiveness of 
existing library promotion and recommend fu- 
ture promotional devices. 

The first of a series of reports on the progress 
of this study has been issued by Dr. Stephenson 
under the title, Love of Books and Public Librar- 
ies. The major point made in this report is that 
the advertising themes used by libraries stem 
from the librarians’ conception of what the li- 
brary ought to mean to users and not upon the 
concepts held by the actual or potential patron. 

The author demonstrates that the emphasis on 
self-improvement in library promotion as illus- 
trated by such slogans as: “Wake Up and Read” 
and “for a better-read, better-informed America” 
are not reaching the intended audience with real 
effect. He says: 


What is needed is not exhortation to read, to raise 

culture, to be self-educating or the like didactic ob- 

jectives, thus assuming everyone is less well-read 

than the librarian, but a very different premise, that 

people like reading books, as men like fishing, with- 

out thought of gain, but with self-enhancement that 
2 
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no one else can even notice. It may be wise to as- 
sume, indeed, that everyone would like to be a reader 
of books—even if it is denied out of guilt. Thus, one 
would assume, for future promotion, that everyone 
loves a book, as certainly everyone at heart loves a 
baby. Exhortations to read, to self-education, ete., 
merely conduce to guilt and shame because one 
doesn’t read, or to resentment because one can’t af- 
ford it. 

The new batch of themes and slogans to test for 
research purposes, therefore, would be of the follow- 
ing kind: è 
You like books—we have them for you. 

Your love of books is our delight too. 

We have all the books you enjoy reading. 

Everybody loves a baby—and everyone at heart 
loves a book. 

You can have all the books you desire from your 
library. 

Curl up with the books you love. 


The author concludes that “self-enhancement 
within oneself” is the most effective goal for li- 
brary promotion because “people are grown up 
and purposeful in countless ways, and that books 
and their milieu are, for everyone, interludes of 


self-enhancement (not development), real or pos- 
sibit.” , eee 
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Stop the Crackdown on Coauthors! 


A coauthor’s literary life, never too happy 
at best, is now being upset by librarians. 

What horrendous action is pushing coau- 
thors into even further obscurity? The grow- 
ing practice among librarians of failing to 
order catalog cards for any coauthor beyond 
the first named on the title page. 

This is the rankest discrimination, and it 
must be corrected if it takes a new Supreme 
Court decision to do so. 

Think of the coauthor’s already existing 
troubles. The second, third, fourth, or other 
coauthor of a book, that is, for the first coau- 
thor gets all the breaks. Authors Number 2, 
3, 4, etc., have to split royalties, sometimes 
a dozen ways. This is not peculiar to them, 
for Number 1 must do the same, although 
he sometimes gets a bigger share for being 
Number 1 coauthor. Unless he is Number 1, 
a coauthor has no place in readers’ memories. 
Library patrons rarely ask for a book by his 
name, and his name is often lost on the title 
page among all the typographic bric-a-brac. 

And now the people he thought among his 
best friends also are turning against him by 
seeking to save pennies by not ordering Li- 
brary of Congress cards in his name—just 
because his name. is not first. 

Don’t these librarians know that often the 
second, third, or some other coauthor is the 
real author of the book? That frequently he 
did most of the work? That the book may 
even have been his idea, although a colleague 
with more books to his credit or a bigger 
title or more luck with the toss of the coin 
was chosen to be first? 

Recently I went into a municipal library in 
an eastern city of about 200,000 population to 
find a book written by a friend. This volume 
had achieved considerable success despite its 
specialized subject. 

It was not listed in the catalog under his 


e Mr. Wolseley is chairman of the magazine de- 
partment of the Syracuse University School of 
Journalism and has written a number of books 
in the field of journalism, some of themgwith 
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name, so I tried the title. There it was. Curi- 
ous because of the lack of an author card 
for my friend, I tried his coauthor. There 
was a card for that gentleman. When I found 
the book, my friend’s name was second. 

I questioned the librarian at the informa- 
tion desk. She didn’t seem to understand 
quite what I was getting at. When she finally 
got the point, she asked in the mysterious 
back room where some books are hidden and 
others ordered. 

When she came back, she said, “We no 
longer buy cards except for a book’s title and 
the first author. There is one exception,” she 
added. “If the other coauthors are important, 
we include them.” 

“Who determines this? And how?” J nat- 
urally asked. “What makes an author impor- 
tant? Title? Sales?” But she didn’t know. 

I woke to the sinister nature of all this 
a short time later when I was in the Middle 
West. Now alerted to the danger, I looked up 
books and authors in a municipal library in 
a city of 78.000, in another city of several 
million, and in a university library on a cam- 
pus with 10,000 students. I sought the card 
of a certain coauthor and found that the base 
practice was the same in each library. He is 
the second author of a certain book in a two- 
author combination. There was a card for the 
first author and none for him. 

The devilish practice, I learned, was state- 
wide. It had been agreed upon in that back- 
ward province for the sake of economy and 
space saving. 

I can see the library point of view. Every 
card less is a victory over the paper deluge. 
And the public, except when asking for fic- 
tion, doesn’t know one author from another. 

But we coauthors have no intention of be- 
ing pushed into cardless, second-class literary 
citizenship. After I get my Second or More 
Coauthors Protective Society organized, we 
shall resolve to write books alone hereafter. 
This will force librarians to purchase author 
cards for us. 

We will, that is, if we can get any books 
written that way. eee 
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LIBRARIANS: 


Enter Your New Library in the 
Library Buildings Award Program* 


Application for entry including the fee must be made by December 17, 1962, 
and deadline for receipt of submissions in brochure form is January 25. 


Entries should be submitted to the Library Buildings Award Program, The 
American Institute of Architects, The Octagon, 1735 New York Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Forms may be obtained from AIA or ALA headquarters. 


A registration fee of $15 for each building or group of buildings sub- 
mitted must be paid by the entrant as the entry slips are forwarded. No entry 
fees will be refunded for entries which do not materialize. 


Entries will not be judged in competi- 
tion with other entries, but on the basis 
of the solution of the problem presented 
to the architect and its worthiness for an 
award for excellence in library. archi- 
tecture and planning. 

A jury will select one or more First 


Honor Awards for Distinguished Accom- 
plishments in Architecture, and Awards 
of Merit in Architecture for as many ex- 
hibits as the jury deems deserving. 

Announcement of the winners will be 
made during National Library Week, 
April 21-27, 1963. . 





* The American Institute. of Architects, the American Library Associa- 
tion, and the National Book Committee are cooperating in the award 
program. Any library in the United States completed after January 1, 
1958, and designed by a registered archit@ct practicing professionally 


in the United States is eligible. 
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A Call to Arms! 


by Fred Shaw 


At least one of Pudd’nhead Wilson’s apho- 


risms seems more applicable to our time than 
to Mark Twain’s. “It is by the goodness of 
God,” he said, “that in our country we have 
those three unspeakably precious things: free- 
dom of speech, freedom of conscience, and the 
prudence never to practice either of them.” In 
this year of grace, most Americans behave 
as though there were a premium on conform- 
ity. 

Yet, if I carry out my assignment, I will be 
wie te yout to. a me. in what Robert F rost 





ists Tee the n But I ee also ae asked 
to touch briefly on censorship, especially as it 


affects you, to suggest how we should react to 
community pressure, and perhaps to conclude 
by discussing a few good books you may have 
missed in the past two years. 


Censorship 


Pm suspicious of censorship. Even when 
we're considering the vulgar, the prurient, and 
the meretricious—and heaven knows we al- 
ways have books we'd be better off without 
why, even then, I feel that witch-hunters are 


e Mr. Shaw teaches 
at the University of 
Miami, is literary col- 
umnist for the Miami 
News, and is editor of 
Hurricane House, an 
infant publishing 
company that special- 
izes in Florida materi- 


based on a speech 








more dangerous than witches. I have never 
heard a censor admit that he has been dam- 
aged by the book he wants to burn. No, he’s 
protecting the weak——that is, you and me and 
our children. 

Of course, we need to be reasonable. As | 
see your position, you’re dealing with those. 
adolescents who refuse to stay in a single cat-. 
egory. They can act like adults today and 
children tomorrow. And while some of them 
are content with Nancy Drew, others the same 
age are reading Jack Kerouac and Allen Gins- 
berg. You are like the teacher who would | 
never recommend God’s Little Acre to her 
class, but would not hesitate to recommend it- 
to one boy or one girl. i 

Censorship invariably defeats its own pur- 
pose. The efforts of local school officials to. 
suppress 1984 and Brave New World guaran: 
teed that both books would be bestsellers in- 
Miami. And one of the predictable results of 
the recent Tropie trial in Dade County was. 
that many teenagers who were hardly mature. 
enough for the Hardy boys were trying to read ; 
a Miller. : 

Protect our children, the censors say. Yet 
there is not a shred of evidence that reading 
breeds delinquency. A probation officer of my 
acquaintance says he knows many delinquents | 
who are in trouble because they can’t read, but- 

not one who is because he can. There even 
seems to be psychological evidence that read- 
ing may provide a harmless outlet for aber- 
rant sexual impulses. 

But let’s suppose that adult books are dan- 
gerous to children and to the feeble-minded; 
I still question the wisdom of letting the im- 
mature and unstable choose our books for us. 






Obscenity, the law, and pressures 


I don’t think we need worry about obscenity 
and the law. Although the attempt to discover 
what the courts mean by “the average man” 
and “contemporary community standards” 

a f 
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¿plunges us into a semantic nightmare, our 
present law represents real progress, and I 
see no reason for us to lose faith in the due 
process. I think we can safely say that if a 
book has literary merit, the right to appeal 
is a virtual guarantee that the book will even- 
tually win. 

What we have to worry about is the insidi- 
ous pressure to remove books from the 
shelves, the telephone calls to administrators, 
and the antagonism from the Mrs. Grundys 
who are willing to admit that they haven’t 
read the books they object to. 
~ It is sex that usually gives us trouble. In 
this country we seem to ie preoceupied with 
‘sexual morality, perhaps because there is so 
little of it around. A man can steal and lie 
and betray. He may climb up the backs of his 
fellows. He may not have a shred of honor 
-or decency. Yet ‘he can still have a fairly good 
reputation if he stays home dutifully with 
the little wife. 

Parents would like to think their children 
are as innocent as the teenager who wandered 
into the Miami Public Library and announced 
her intention of doing a comparative study 
of Lolita, Lady C (tile s Lover, and Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips. 1 suggest we take a closer 
look. 
< Richard P. Powell says that when he wrote 
‘The Philadelphian, his daughter wanted to 
know “where Daddy learned so much about 
“sex.” I also remember a troubled letter from 
-a high school teacher who was distressed be- 
Gade every day her teenage girls were giv- 
ing evidence of their desperate need for ‘the 
kind of wisdom that was no longer available 
in the school library. The censors had done 
their work. 





Resist pressures! 


Tt is our duty to resist pressure. I have 
oy fighting censorship since that day three 
“years ago when a librarian called and said, 
“Look, we need help.” There have been times 
-when I have almost despaired, but we have 
gained strength. Recently parents and even 
‘school administrators have spoken for free- 
dom. 

-A candidate for the school board learned to 
her sorrow that her major opponent was a fic- 
tional character named Holden Caulfield. Her 
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defeat was an obvious result of her feeling 
that The Catcher in the Rye should be banned. 
There is other evidence that librarians are 
gaining strength. In Dade County a writer has 
proposed that all the writers in Miami—and 
there are many——organize to fight censorship 
right down the line. 

How can we resist? One effective method is 
through the kind of publicity that pressure 
groups fear. Sometimes we can appeal to rea- 
son. We can also counter pressure with the 
help of enlightened people in the community. 
If we know the best fiction of our time, we 
are better able to defend it. It is not too 
dificult to convince people of the evils of 
censorship. 

What I am proposing is that we work and 
that we take a stand-—quietly, I would hope, 
and with good humor, but still take a stand. 
And to take a stand is to run risks. 


Why fight? 


Why all this bother? What are we fighting 
for? For one of our most precious freedoms 
-—the right to read. For the right of our chil- 
dren to explore our world and its values un- 
der the guidance of some of our better writ- 
ers. 

We should be tolerant of our children’s mis- 
takes, because we can’t expect them to read 
a book at fifteen or sixteen that we do at 
thirty or forty or fifty. They are taking a 
risk, too, for the nearest thing we have to the 
life experience is the superior novel that does 
not draw conclusions, that refuses to prop- 
agandize, that simply presents life as a writ- 
er of integrity sees it and lets the reader 
come to whatever conclusions he will. 

I think there is reason to have faith in 
what the reader will find. It may surprise 
indignant moralists to learn that it was not 
their sermons that convinced me I couldn’t 
save the world from alcohol by drinking it all 
myself. It was the story of the decay and com- 
plete degeneration of a strong young man, 
Studs Lonizan: 

I have a friend, a young Episcopal minis- 
ter, who argues that the censors always at- 
tempt to ban the wrong books. Perhaps, as he 
says, the most obscene books are those that 
pictyge the world as it is not—the sickening 
con that would have us believe that prob- 
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lems are only illusory and that they vanish 
when the hero and heroine walk hand in hand 
into the sunset or the bedroom. Thus it is not 
Henry Miller but the sentimental novelist who 
is dangerous to society. 

We live in a world that has nothing to lean 
on like the strong faith of the Middle Ages. 


 Tt-is an age of uncertainty and distress and 
~ fear. As J. B. Priestly says, 


“The modern 
‘age shows us how helpless the individual is 


when he is at the mercy of his unconscious 


drives and, at the same time, is beginning to 
lose individuality because he is in the power 
of huge political and social collectives. It 
is an age of deepening inner despair and of 
appalling catastrophes, an age when society 
says one thing and then does something en- 
tirely different, when everybody talks about 
peace and prepares for more and worse wars.” 


Certain modern writers 


The best of our writers look at the world as 
it is and try to see what they can believe in. 
What is the nature of good and of evil? What 
can a man snatch back from the darkness? 
Sometimes a young Hemingway in The Sun 
Also Rises or a young Camus in The Stranger 
seems to surrender to the sickness of the age, 
but. writers of their quality had the capacity 
for growth, and they have much to say to 
young adults. 

After The Stranger, some critics said that 
Camus conceived of man as a puppet con- 
trolled by outside forces. Five years later he 
answered that criticism with his second novel, 
The Plague, at once the story of a city shut 
off from the world by bubonic plague and a 
fable of good,men anywhere fighting against 
forces of evil that they don’t understand, 
resisting sometimes more in despair than in 
hope, but always fighting. It is a tremendous 
novel. And here Camus says positively what 
is implicit even in his earlier work: man’s 

_ first key to the kingdom is “assuming respon- 
sibility for his own life with all its terrible 
-. burden of crimes and grandeur.” 
That beautiful resistance in The Plague is 
sure to remind us of Thomas Wolfe, who can 
reach young Americans as almost no other 
writer can. Wolfe was the eternally young 
man, 
he could not define toward somes ultimate 


“always hurrying away from some evil 


good he could never reach.” He could be pes- 
simistic about the fate of man, yet insistent òn- 
the necessity for fighting. In his last letter to. 
his agertt in You Can't Go Home Again, he 
wrote: “Man was born to live, to suffer and to’ 
die and what befalls him is a tragic lot. There 
is no denying this in the final end. But we 
must, dear Fox, deny it along the way.” 
Hemingway’s first novel could end in des- 
pair, with Jake hopeless in Paris, waiting for 
rain. In A Farewell to Arms, Frederic Henry 
found two touchstones—*‘‘the transcendental 
values of courage and of love.” And then, 
after suffering an growth, came For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. Courage and love were still im- 
portant, but something else had been added-—. 
social virtues such as loyalty and devotion 
to an ideal, along with resistance to what. 
the protagonist believed to be evil. 


Crossing the bridge 


I remember the title of Clifton Fadiman’s. 
review of the novel: “Ernest Hemingway 
Crosses the Bridge.” Hemingway, who had 
crossed the bridge into social responsibility, 
could say with John Donne: “No man is an_ 
island, entire of itself; every man is a piece of 
the continent, a part of the main; ... any 
man’s death diminishes me because I am in- 
volved in mankind; and therefore never send 
to know for okom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee.” : 

And so when Robert Jordan lies in he” 
forest waiting for death, “it is a death dedi- 
cated to life . . .; this time the hero has won.” 

William Faulkner crossed his personal 
bridge when the Nobel prize caused him to 
řecvalúnie his past and to take a look at his 
responsibility for the future. I had admired 
Faulkner extravagantly, yet with serious mis- 
givings about his Gothic inheritance, his exe 
cessive morbidity, and the oversimplification: 
of his myth of the South. And then came 
Faulkner’s acceptance speech. You remember 
that he said that the writer “must teach him- 
self that the basest of all things is to be afraid; 
and teaching himself that forget it forever, 
leaving no room in his wailahon but for the 
old verities and truths of the heart, the. old 
universal truths lacking which any story is. 
ephemeral and doomed—love and honor and 


pity and pride and compassion and sacrifice.” 
a : 
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In Faulkner’s last novel, he talked directly 
to young adults. The Reivers is an initiation 
story---the story of an eleven-year-old boy’s 
introduction to evil and to the obligations of 
manhood. Faulkner is writing about a theme 
that has been attractive to many American 
writers, Mark Twain, John Steinbeck, and 
Robert Penn Warren among them. The train- 
ing and courage of F aulkner’ s protagonist are 
-such that he Gauniphe over his environment, 
enforcing what his creator said in Stockholm: 
“I believe that man will not merely endure: he 
will prevail.” 

I do not apologize for summarizing and ab- 
stracting. I am sure you know that only a 
book can say what it means. No summary can 
do it. 

Nor have I said a word about what I con- 
sider most important in writing-—about the 
way character works its way out in action, 
about the way the perceptive writer shocks 
us to a new awareness on almost any page, 
about the flow and movement of a book which 
can be as comic and sad and beautiful as life 
itself. 

I am sure you remember Fra Lippo Lippi 
in Browning’s poem: 

you've seen the world, [he says] 
~The beauty and the wonder and the power, 

The shapes of things and colors, lights and 

shades, 

Changes, surprises,—and God made it all! 


and again: 
we're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we 
have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see: 

Art was given for that. 
Post-war writing 

Since the war I have read many books that 
I am not interested in calling to the attention 
of my children—not because” the books are in 
any way dangerous, but simply because the 
writers seem to be too cautious to face the 
major problems of our time. Yet to say that 
we have had no major post-war school of 
writing is not to say that we have had no 
important novels. I should like to introduce 
my own children to Carson McCullers’ A 
Member of the Wedding, Alan Paton’s Cry, 
the Beloved Country, Nelson Algren’s The 
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Man with the Golden Arm, Ralph Ellison’s 
The Invisible Man, William Styron’s Lie 
Down in Darkness, and James Agee’s A 
Death in the Family. 

At a time when local censors were begin- 
ning to develop a case against The Catcher in 
the Rye, 1 found my fourteen-year-old daugh- 
ter reading the book. I think teenagers are 
right in making a bestseller of J. D. Salinger. 
They have been told that Holden Caulfield is 
a neurotic, an enemy of society, yet they feel 
instinctively that it is society that is fraudu- 
lent; they suspect that young Caulfield, like 
the young Hamlet, is the only sane man in a 
world gone mad. 

This fall Florida will begin a noble experi- 
ment in a course in anticommunism, which 
will be taught in all our high schools. I am 
sure it will have its uses. If nothing else, the 
course will make it possible for social science 
teachers to talk about communism without 
being pilloried by frightened parents. 

Yet I would say to the leaders of our 
schools that there is a limit to what can be 
accomplished through sermons and propa- 
ganda. We might better emulate the ancient 
Greeks who taught their children by constant 
exposure to the tales of their heroes. 

We have American heroes too. Students 
will meet many of them briefly in their his- 
tory and literature textbooks. But there are 
others. Introduce a boy to the clown Domino 
in Borden Deal’s The Spangled Road; to Leo 
Rosten’s Captain Newman, M.D., who does 
his fighting in the shadowland of the abnor- 
mal and payehoties to Paul Horgan’s Indian 
fighters in A Distant Trumpet; or to William 
Fa aulkner’s courageous teenage in The Rei- 
vers. 

Or leave him alone with Edward Wagen- 
knecht’s Mark Twain: The Man and His 
Work, Bernard Aswell’s When FDR Died, 
Legette Blythe’s Thomas Wolfe and His Fam- 
ily, Leicester Hemingway’s My Brother, Ernest 
Hemingway, or Donald Day’s new biography 
of Will Rogers. 

Only the nonreader can forget that heroism 
and self-sacrifice are still possible in Amer- 
ica. Months ago Les Hemingway was trying to 
explain to me the permanent value of his 
brotker’s work: “Oh, Papa will live, all right. 
Courage ‘never goes out of style.” eee 
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We Like an Integrated Library Syster i 


by Molete Morelock 


To take care of the library and audio-visual 
needs of the students attending the Purdue 
University teaching centers away from Lafay- 
ette, it was early decided that the best library 
service could be given to these units by mak- 
ing their libraries an integral part of the Pur- 
due University Libraries system. 

There are four well-established centers of 
instruction in the state outside the Purdue 
campus at Lafayette. These are the Calumet 
Campus at Hammond, the Indianapolis Cam- 
pus, the Fort Wayne Center, and the Purdue 
Barker Center at Michigan City. Each major 
unit has its own library which is as much a 
part of the Purdue system as are the depart- 
mental libraries on the campus at Lafayette. 
The personnel in these libraries are members 
of the library staff. They keep and report the 
same statistics—circulation and reference, for 
example—-as the other units in the system. A 
professional librarian with an office in the 
general library in Lafayette is coordinator of 
the activities of the libraries serving the uni- 
versity extension administration and works 
under the supervision of the head of readers 
services. This librarian makes frequent visits 
to each of the*centers and is always available 
by phone for consultation and advice. 


è Miss Morelock is 
coordinator of the 
University Center Li- 
braries at Purdue 
‘Univ rsity, Lafayette, 











At each center library, working collections es 


are being developed, including up-to-date ref- - 


erence materials, periodicals, and a bookstock, — 
to back up the varied and changing curricula. — 
Periodicals are bound, and the Readers’ Guide, _ 
Applied Science and Technology Index, and — 
some of the more specialized indexes are — 
available. No attempt is made to avoid dupli- - 
cation of basic materials. = 
Each library tries to give service compara- 
ble to other units in the Purdue libraries sys- 
tem. Since all the cataloging for books is done 
in the general library in Lafayette, the library À 
assistants at the centers have time to help — 
students and faculty find what they need. For _ 
more difficult reference questions and spe- 
cialized materials, the coordinator is con-~ 
tacted. In this way use can be made of the 
Purdue union catalog, subject specialists on — 
the campus, and the holdings of the general 
and departmental libraries. Each center li- 
brary has a reserve section for instructor- | 
assigned readings and services audio-visual. 
materials. Some films and tapes are owned by — 
these libraries, but many are borrowed from 


the Audio-Visual Center on the Purdue La- 


fayette campus, which has some 2000 subjects 
in its film collection. 3 

Being part of the Purdue University Librar- 
ies gives the small units many advantages. The 
most obvious is the use of the technical proc- 
essing division. Both the ordering and cata- 
loging are done at Lafayette. The union cata- 
log in the general library specifies locations 
of all copies of books, “Indianapolis” for the 
books in that locality just as it does “Physics” 
for those in the Lafayette campus Physics Li- 
brary. Cards are sent to each library for filing. | 
This central processing avoids useless duplica- 
tion of processing personnel and makes the 
collection fluid. When, as is often the case, 
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books are needed for a special course or pur- 
pose, the union catalog tells where all copies 
are. If the course is offered away from one of 
our instructional centers, books can be bor- 
rowed from any of the libraries depending on 
availability at the time. Every effort is made 
to get material to the person requesting it. 
Copying devices in Lafayette are used for 
periodical articles if the journal itself cannot 
be sent. 

The libraries outside Lafayette do borrow 
in quantities from Lafayette. Approximately 
1000 items were borrowed by the four center 
libraries during the year 1961-62. They also 


General reference area. 
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These pictures, taken at Purdue’s Indi- 
anapolis center library, are typical of 
the facilities and services of the integrated 
library system. This is the central circula- 
tion desk, with the reference service office 
at right. 


borrow from each other, although no account 
has been kept of that number, and on more 
than one occasion books have been borrowed 
from the centers for use on the Purdue Lafay- 
ette campus. This feedback is likely to grow 
as the libraries develop. By United Parcel any 
part of the state can be reached in one day. 
There are already printed lists of Purdue Uni- 
versity periodical holdings (a copy is held in 
each library). Plans for a printed catalog of 
all Purdue holdings are now in the formative 
stage. This catalog will be distributed to all 
units and will encourage mutual exchange. 
The gifts and exchange librarian, a member 
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Above, audio-visual equipment in use in a separate, 
soundproof room. Right, one of the display areas flank- 
ing the entrance hallway of the library. 
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of the technical processing staff, is very help- 
ful, both with filling in gaps in the periodical 
collections and in calling attention to worth- 
while books that are duplicates of titles held 
in the general library which can be used to 
enrich the center library collections. 

Of all these advantages of coordination of 
library facilities, most valuable is the avail- 
ability of the advice and council of the admin- 
istrative staff. In the present expanding situa- 
tion there are many occasions when this ad- 
vice is used, but one example will suffice. 
When it was time to plan new libraries in 
Indianapolis, Hammond, and at the proposed 
Indiana University-Purdue University com- 





bined unit in Fort Wayne, Oliver Dunn, as- 
sociate director of libraries, who had already 
planned libraries on the Lafayette campus, 
drew up plans for the library areas. The same 
thing is true for the audio-visual facilities; 
the campus film librarian and the assistant 
film librarian planned the television and other 
A-V service outlets so that full use could be 
made of the latest available equipment. No 
one professional librarian could have had the 
specialized knowledge of this team. eee 


The periodicals center contains professional and general-interest publications together with a good supply of 


current newspapers. 





National Library Week 1962 Report 


Growing awareness of what constitutes ‘good li- 
brary service and of how it benefits every aspect 
of national life is rapidly arousing the public from 
apathy to action, according to the fifth annual 
report of the National Library Week program. 
The 40-page report is based on official records 
from Library Week committees in forty-six states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Citing evidence that both the year-round char- 
acter of the program and the validity of its pur- 
poses are gaining wider recognition by the gen- 
eral public, the report on the 1962 observance 
states: 

“NLW has fostered a rapidly increasing pub- 
lic appreciation of what good library service is 
and why it is important to business, to education, 
to social stability, and to cultural growth. A 
corollary to this increased understanding is the 


spread of discontent with presently inadequate 


library facilities of all kinds and a determination 
to improve them.” 

In addition to increased library registration and 
circulation figures cited by most of the reporting 
committees, the report documents other tangible 
gains in many parts of the country. Most note- 
worthy were new commitments by government 
officials for better financial support for libraries 
and a sharp increase in the use of library re- 
sources by business and industry. New legisla- 
tion reported by Library Week committees ranged 
from doubled tax support for one Louisiana 
parish library to a state-aid-for-public-libraries 
bill passed by the Maryland legislature. 

Also cited were many indications that projects 
undertaken as part of the Library Week observ- 
ance have established continuing patterns for 
local action to improve reading opportunities in 
individual communities. Throughout the country, 


state and local Library Week committees re- 
ported healthy response among young people to 
current emphasis on librarianship as a career. A 
significant trend reported by many states is the 
marked increase in cooperative projects under- 
taken jointly by the different types of libraries: 
public, school, college, and special. 

The report also stresses the urgent need for 
the expansion of reading resources and library 
facilities in the nation. The nation, in the next 
decade, must create a whole new academic li- 
brary system at least as large as that now in 
existence, merely to stand still. The report lists 
the following causes of the critical situation in the 
development of the nation’s library resources: 
the current explosion and shifts in population; 
the simultaneous explosion of knowledge in areas 
old and new; the current trend in education, at 
all levels, toward placing ever greater stress on 
individual effort and research; earlier retirement 
and the shorter work week; automation and 
rapid job-obsolescence. 

Annually, in approximately 5000 communities 
in the fifty states, National Library Week serves 
as both the climax and the starting point for 
continuing, year-round activities that encourage 
development of lifetime reading habits and in- 
creased support for and use of libraries of all 
kinds. In 1963, National Library Week will be 
observed April 21-27, with the theme, “Reading-— 
the fifth freedom ... enjoy it!” During the com- 
ing year, the continuing campaign “for a better- 
read, better-informed America” will make special 
efforts to further the development of school and 
academic libraries and will continue its efforts 
to attract talented young people to the library 
profession. 


ees 
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Members of the National Library Week Steering Committee gathered for the first fall meeting with the NLW 
headquarters staff. The complete committee is named on page 745 of the September 1962 issue of the Bulletin. 





The Library 21 Training Program 


by R. M. Hayes 


The Library 21 week-long training program 
was designed to accomplish three purposes: 


l. To provide the professional librarian exhibit 
personnel with sufficient familiarity with the 
equipment so that they could answer questions 
concerning it with confidence. 

2. To provide these same people with the view 
of this equipment as a tool to be exploited by the 
library and thus to guarantee that they would 
present this equipment to the public in the frame- 


work of the library picture. In this way the, 


exhibit becomes a library exhibit and not an 
equipment exhibit. It is only the professional li- 
brarians that are directly in the position to pre- 
sent this picture. 

3. To inibue these professional personnel with 
an enthusiasm about the potentialities of data 
processing equipment as a tool in the library so 
that when they return to their homes scattered 
throughout the country, they will examine their 
own libraries’ needs critically and without fear 
concerning the effects of technology. 


In a sense, the whole purpose of the educa- 
tional program can be summarized in one 
phrase: to remove the mystery from the field of 
data processing. 

Whether these purposes have been achieved, 
I am not in a position to say. I can, however, 
comment on the quality and character of the 
professional library personnel who have par- 
ticipated in the training program. It has been 
exceptional. These people have all met the 
highest standards of appearance, personal 
character, intelligence, and responsiveness. 
The library profession can be proud of the 
picture which these people have presented to 
the public. 

Many of the participants came into the 
course of training with virtually no previous 


è Mr. Hayes is president of Advanced Systems 
Information Company, and president-elect of the 
American Documentation Institute. He trgined 
the classes described in the article.  * 


contact with equipment or knowledge of its 
capabilities. They seemed to leave the course 
with a real appreciation of the role which 
equipment could play. In large part, this ap- 
preciation was probably generated by those 
participants with extensive experience in the 
use of equipment. That is,.a small percentage, 
perhaps one-fifth of the participants, have been 
working with systems mechanized to some ex- 
tent, and they brought their experience to the 
class. I am sure that this was far more effec- 
tive in showing the extent to which equip- 
ment can be a tool in the library than any- 
thing that the instructor might have said or 
done. 

In fact, the startling thing to me is the 
extent of practical experience with mechanized 
systems in the library which exists in the li- 
brary profession but which is so little dis- 
cussed, It seems to me that, based on the 
experience in these classes, ALA should under- 
take an active program of bringing together 
the knowledge and experience of its own mem- 
bers. 

I wish to emphasize the magnificent picture 
which the ALA exhibit with its integrated de- 
sign and its professional personnel has pre- 
sented to the public. I can speak from personal 
experience: my seven-year-old son regarded 
the Library 21 exhibit as the most exciting at 
the fair, and went to that exhibit every time 
he attended the fair. Such an appeal is basic, 
and ALA is to be congratulated on having 
achieved it. 


Course content 

The emphasis was on the characteristics of 
equipment applicable to the library. The areas 
of application included both the clerical func- 
tions which might be recognized and those 
functions, such as information retrieval, with 
more intellectual content. This was approached 
by describing the intellectual tools (including 
not only computer programming bug docu- 
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mentation techniques and traditional library 
tools) as they would be utilized with equip- 
ment. Since clerical processes are not usually 
difficult in their conception, the emphasis of 
the course was on information retrieval. I 


should point out, however, that a course with 


more practical content would probably be of 
greater utility in any situation other than the 
specialized one of Library 21. 

Information retrieval is a broad term cover- 
ing such diverse topics as library operation, 
document abstracting, microfilming, machine 
translation, printing, computer searching, and 
index publishing. In these areas, automation 
has made possible the solution of problems 
which previously could not be handled. Of 
equal significance, since automated equipment 
requires a precision in definition of what is 
to be done and a degree of efficiency in-opera- 
tion far beyond that required of manual sys- 
tems, automation has also forced a concen- 
trated reexamination of a host of questions 
about information, how to represent it, and 
how to organize it. 

As a result, some of the aspects of the im- 
pact of technology on information retrieval 
are practical, some of them are theoretical. 
Some of the aspects are concerned with the 
design and development of equipment, some 
of them with the problem of how to use it. 
Some of the aspects are associated with sub- 
ject matter which is to be retrieved, and some 
of them are independent of it. 


Concept and definition 


Information retrieval is certainly not a new 
concept; it is an integral part of the com- 
munication process. Knowledge has been re- 
corded throughout the ages, and techniques 
and methods for storing and retrieving it 
have long been available. Yet, during the last 
several years, the size of some information 
retrieval tasks has become greater than previ- 
ous techniques could handle. Equally impor- 
tant, the tools for new techniques seem to be 
available in modern data processing equip- 
ment. The computers, photographic processes, 
and magnetic recording developed over the 
past twenty years provide, in a very tantaliz- 
ing way, a capability for solution of informa- 
tion retrieval problems—a capability compara- 
ble to that given to the scientist in the solu- 
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tion of his computing problems and to the 
businessman in the solution of his data proc- 
essing problems. 

Information retrieval tasks where these new 
techniques seem necessary have been char- 
acterized by the feature of extremely rapid 
growth. It has been pointed out that informa- 
tion today is produced and disseminated in 
such vast quantities that human effort may be 
wasted over and over again, simply because 
it is not possible to determine what work has 
already been done. 

On the other hand, mere volume alone 
would not, in itself, be sufficient to warrant 
new approaches, It is also the growing spe- 
cialization in the evident value of any partic- 
ular piece of information and the high proba- 
bility that eventually the same information 
will have value in other areas which really 
create a problem. The growth of specializa- 
tion is a well-recognized phenomenon which is 
probably an essential part of the solution of 
complex decision-making problems. Yet, the 
effects of specialization are to create special- 
ized terminology, to limit the area of direct 
communication, and to make accessibility out- 
side the specialized field increasingly difficult. 
Although a paper in one area may well con-. 
tain information valuable to a decision in 
some very different area, the specialization of 
both the subject field and the language lays 
almost insurmountable barriers to the recog- 
nition of this value. 

Illustrations of these problems in science 
and technology are readily at hand. The ex- 
ponential growth of the scientific publishing 
rate has already been pointed out. The spe- 
cialization of scientific disciplines is well rec- 
ognized. The multiple application of informa- 
tion is evident in the growth of interdiscipli- 
nary fields such as biochemistry or mathemati- 
cal psychology. 

It must also be emphasized that they are 
equally apparent in business and government. 
The flood of paper work in modern industrial 
and governmental organizations is well recog- 
nized, and both specialization and multiple 
usage of information are also very evident in 
business and government. Thus, although most 
of the rationale for work in the field of in- 
formation retrieval has been based on the 
at of science and technology, these other 
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areas partake of the same characteristics and 
will benefit in much the same way. 


The great explosion 


The cause of the great explosion of activity 
in the area of information system design is the 
combination of complex, critical, decision- 
making problems with the appearance of the 
machines which. seem to be capable of aiding 
in their solution. The result has been the 
focusing of a wealth of talents, theories, and 
technical efforts on fundamental problems in 
the nature of recorded information. These 
problems can perhaps be best described in 
terms of a dichotomy: information retrieval is 
simultaneously an intellectual process and a 
physical one. Most of the problems in the field 
arise from the need to solve simultaneously 
the difficulties in each type of process. 

The engineers and manufacturers are striv- 
ing continually to increase the storage density 
and the scanning rates for recorded informa- 
tion, to provide access to portions of it in 
shorter and shorter times, and to make it 
easier to manipulate, change, and rearrange 
the information recorded. In this way these 
engineering developments attempt to solve the 
physical problems and, in one sense, there- 
fore, it is the revolution in the technology of 
recording information which has made pos- 
sible the mechanized solution of information 
retrieval problems. 

On the other hand, the ability to record in- 
formation at high density and to scan it at 
high speed would have no significance without 
a comparable ability to process that informa- 
tion. It is here that the intellectual problem 
now becomes evident. Recognizing that mod- 
ern methods of recording provide fantastic 
capabilities, can information, with all of its 
intellectual content, be handled mechanically? 
It has been seriously questioned whether, in 
fact, it is even possible to manipulate lan- 
guage, the very fabric of human communica- 
tion, in this way. But, even assuming that it 
is possible to do so, the problem is still how. 

The course attempted to integrate the an- 
swers to both the physical problems and the 
intellectual ones. It tried to show how the 
traditional library tools are as applicable to 
the usage of mechanized equipment as any of 
the newer ones. Its purpose was thus*to show 


that equipment is merely another tool which 
can be utilized in the library. 

Mechanized information systems are more 
than just a collection of devices with interest- 
ing intellectual and physical aspects. They are 
operational solutions to critical information 
needs. The full significance of the problems 
that we have discussed becomes most evident 
when we look at the technical fields of science 
and engineering. In the fields of chemistry, 
metallurgy, medicine, drugs, electronics, and 
space, equipment is being used more and more 
as a practical tool for the organization, re- 
trieval, and presentation of information. The 
journal, Chemical Titles, is produced monthly, 
utilizing a computer for routine mechanical re- 
arrangement of titles. The American Society 
of Metallurgy provides a mechanized retrieval 
service in response to questions concerning the 
literature of metallurgy. The National Li- 
brary of Medicine now produces Index Med- 
icus, its monthly index to medical literature, 
utilizing punched card techniques, and is well 
under way with a project to accomplish the 
same task with computers. This list of operat- 
ing installations of equipment performing day- 
to-day service is being added to almost daily 
in technical field after technical field. 


Government and industry support 


The U.S. government, because of the ex- 
tent of its interests in technical and scientific 
projects and the variety of programs for re- 
search it is supporting, has been particularly 
involved in these mechanization programs. 
The National Science Foundation has sup- 
ported research in this field itself and, to an 
extent, the installation of operating mecha- 
nized information retrieval systems. Similarly, 
business and industrial organizations which 
have been heavily involved in research and 
engineering developments have pioneered in 
the installation of operating mechanized re- 
trieval systems. DuPont, General Electric, 
IBM, the drug companies all have been at the 
forefront of the trend to mechanization. 

Government, business, and industry are also 
concerned, however, with an equally great 
variety of administrative documents and stand- 
ard data processing problems. More and more 
such areas of application involve the same 
considerations as the generalized ang tech- 
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nical information retrieval problems. Inven- 
tory control, management information, cor- 
respondence files, personnel records, financial 
management data, all exhibit, although per- 
haps in a simplified form, the underlying char- 
acteristic of the information retrieval prob- 
lems we have been discussing. We have seen 
in the past few years the increasing applica- 
tion of the tools of information retrieval to 
such data processing and administrative areas. 

The impact of. automation on information 
retrieval has broad implications, not only for 
the retrieval of literature but throughout our 
modern society, in business, and in govern- 
ment. Data processing equipment is being 
used more and more for the mechanization of 
very large files in a great variety of different 
areas. The’ need for competent professional 
knowledge about the handling of large files of 
information is very evident now, and will be- 
come increasingly significant. This knowledge 
of how to organize information and how to 
communicate with it is a professional capa- 
bility that the library profession is almost 
certainly the most qualified to provide. ` 

It is this which represents to the library 
profession a tremendous challenge and oppor- 
tunity. The discipline of librarianship is one 
with utility far greater than the present scope 
of librarianship. By viewing this discipline in 
its largest context, the library profession will 
enormously expand the scope of its potential 
activity. All that is really required is a will- 
ingness to accept this challenge and the op- 
portunity that goes with it. 

The challenge, of course, lies in the need 
to grow, not only in terms of numbers of 
people, but in terms of their braadth of knowl- 
edge. This means that the library schools must 
extend their curricula to provide professional 
training in those topics which I have been 
discussing. It means that in the professional 
activities of the library associations there 
must be an increasing awareness of, and in- 
terest in, the potentialities of equipment. It 
means that in their own areas of professional 
work each librarian must be actively aware 
of the significance which these new develop- 
ments have in his own situation. The course 
attempted to make evident the opportunity 
whiqh the computer has now made available 
to the library profession. . e060 
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Nonresident Library Fees 


in Suburban Chicago 


by Guy Garrison 


The six counties which make up the Illinois 
portion of the Chicago metropolitan area con- 
tain, in addition to the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, over 100 tax-supported public libraries 
separately established by city, village, town- 
ship, and district library law to serve the resi- 


dents of this densely populated area. This — 


mosaic of independent libraries falls heir to 
the common problem of trying to furnish a 
municipal service along jurisdictional lines to 
a population which in most respects pays little 
heed to such political boundaries in its every- 
day search for products, services, employment, 
and entertainment. 

As yet, there is in Illinois no state law which 
encourages the formation of larger units or 
systems of libraries by holding out the prom- 
ise of state aid. Neither is there a law which 
prevents the formation of a new library in any 
area, however small, which agrees to support 
one. Unlike the members of the Westchester 
and Nassau library systems in the New York 
area, or large urban county systems elsewhere, 
these Chicago suburban libraries have no or- 
ganized way to share their library resources 
and have fought an uncoordinated action in 
recent years to keep up their local standards 
of service while giving such assistance as they 
can to nonresidents. 


e Mr. Garrison is director of the University of 
Illinois Library Research Center. This article is 
part of a study supported by the Illinois State 
Library through its contract with the Libgary 
Research Center. : e 


One policy which has evolved under these 
circumstances is the use of nonresident fees as 
a means of providing at least a token amount 
of equalized service to those people who live in 
adjacent areas with no libraries or with poor 
libraries. The practice of charging a nonresi- 
dent fee is almost universal in the Chicago 
suburban area, yet few librarians are satisfied 
either with the practice itself or with the 
amount charged. 

Since there has been little published infor- 
mation on the use of nonresident fees in li- 
braries, the results given here of a recent 
study of nonresident service in the Chicago 
suburban area may be of use to other librar- 
ies with similar problems. The data come from 
a larger study of nonresident service in the en- 
tire state of Illinois. The data applying to the 
Chicago area were pulled out for separate 
study after a look at the questionnaire returns 
indicated that in complexity, urgency, and ex- 
tent, the problems of nonresident service in the 
Chicago metropolitan area were vastly more 
serious than in the rest of the state. 

Suburban Chicago, until recent years, has 
offered sociologists a classic example of an 
urban complex growing up around transporta- 
tion lines, especially railroads. Nearly all of 
the older suburbs came into being because they 
were on railroads with commuter service. 
Riverside, Oak Park, and Evanston are only 
three of many examples which might be cited. 

In the last few decades, and especially since 


*Dwight Tuckwood, “Nonresident Library Service 


in Illinois,” Illinois Libraries, Vol. 44, No. 5 (May 
1962), p. 329-39. m 
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the war, suburban settlement has been less de- 
pendent on rails as the automobile and truck 
allowed residential, industrial, and shopping 
areas to grow up in the open areas between 
the clder suburbs strung out along the rail- 
ways. 

One obvious result for the older, established 
suburban libraries has been that these newer 
areas, whether incorporated or not, have ex- 
pected and demanded a certain degree of li- 
brary service until they could establish library 
service of their own of comparable quality. 

Add to this tremendous population growth 
in the Chicago suburban area the effect which 
the new emphasis on education has had on the 
use by students of libraries of all kinds and 
you have the ingredients for a library service 
pattern that pleases neither patron, librarian, 
nor taxpaper. The mobility of the population 
in an age of automobiles and expressways has 
further accentuated the inadequacy of small 
independent suburban libraries. The potential 
library user, given free rein, would disregard 
the political boundaries and use any library 
that was reasonably convenient and suitable to 
his needs. 

This article is concerned only with one 
minor point of policy which has developed in 
the suburban libraries of this populous Chi- 
cago region to meet this problem. Yet the vari- 
ations in handling this policy are revealing in 
their disclosure of how these individual librar- 
ies have failed to come to grips with a prob- 
lem that can never be solved without united 
action. 


Coverage of the report 


The six counties included for study here 
are Cook, DuPage, Kane, Will, McHenry, and 
Lake. They comprise the Illinois portion of 
the Chicago Standard Metropolitan Area. 
Questionnaires sent to all Illinois libraries as 
part of the original study resulted in ninety- 
five usable returns from the 107 libraries in 
the area. The Chicago Public Library itself 
was excluded from the study since, by virtue 


of its size and its generous policy of giving. 


free library service to all residents of adjacent 
counties who present themselves in person, it 
is not in the same category as these small sub- 
urban libraries. 

The ginety-five municipalities which form 


jo . 


the sample range all the way from small vil- 
lages, still in the village state, through exurbs 
and suburbs of all sizes, to industrial satellite 
cities and ‘older suburbs with populations as 
high as 80,000. 

None is by ALA standards large enough to 
support an independent library system, yet 
several, because of high level of income and 
generous library appropriations, have created 
libraries that are among the best of their type 
in the country. 

Forty of the ninety-five libraries are sup- 
ported -by populations under 10,000. These 
small suburbs range from such newcomers as 
Rolling Meadows and Country Club Hills, 
where the paint is scarcely dry, to such proto- 
type suburbs as Riverside, laid out in the 
1860’s by Frederick Law Olmstead by the 
Des Plaines River near the Burlington tracks. 

Forty-eight of the suburbs are in the 10,000 
to 50,000 population range. This group con- 
tains examples at every point on the scale from 
specialized industrial suburb to purely resi- 
dential area. It includes wealthy close-in sub- 
urbs like Winnetka, Hinsdale, and River For- 
est, more remote commuting towns like Bar- 
rington and Geneva, and industrialized areas 
like Calumet City, Melrose Park, and Bell- 
wood, They vary widely in age, rate of growth, 
density of population, and econcmic base. 

Seven of the municipalities in the sample 
have over 50,000 population. These are the 
satellite industrial cities of Waukegan, Aurora, 
Joliet, and Elgin, and the mixed commercial- 
residential cities of Oak Park, Evanston, and 
Cicero. 


Range of nonresident fees «+ 


The questionnaires which these ninety-five 
libraries answered consisted of some straight 
yes-and-no or numerical answers plus several 
free response questions designed to get opin- 
ions on aspects of nonresident service. The 
speed with which the questionnaires were re- 
turned and the full comments made indicated 
an unusual amount of interest by librarians in 
the subject. 

All ninety-five libraries indicated that they 
did make provision for nonresident use. They 
were then asked how many nonresidents were 
regigtered and what percentage this was of 
their tott] registration. Sixty-eight per cent of 
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the libraries estimated that nonresidents made 
up less than 5 per cent of their total borrow- 
ers, while only seven libraries of the ninety- 
five said the figure was over 20 per cent. While 
the estimated number of nonresident borrow- 
ers ranged from zero to as high as 6300, the 
percentage this represented of total registered 
borrowers did not appear to be a cause of 
concern except to those libraries where a small 
but good collection, matched for some reason 
with an unusually low nonresident fee, seemed 
to encourage difficulties. Where the number of 
borrowers begins to get large enough to be a 
bother, it is apparently standard practice to 
raise the fee in order to “equalize the costs.” 


TABLE I 
Nonresident Fee—General Card 


Annual Fee Number of Libraries 


10.00-over 8 
9.00-9.99 
8.00-8.99 
7.00-7.99 
6.00-6.99 
5.00-5.99 
4.00-4.99 
3.00-3.99 
2.00-2.99 
1.00-1.99 

0-0.99 
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The amount charged for nonresident cards 
ranged from a low of 50 cents a year in several 
small libraries to a high of $20.00 for a family 
card in one of the wealthier suburbs. Table I 
shows the distribution with all ninety-five cases 
figured in, and with no differentiation made 
between family cards and individual cards. 
The mean amount charged was $4.27 for a 
one-year nonresident card. The median was 
slightly lower, $3.98. A look at the frequency 
distribution shows two clusters at $3.00 and 
$5.00. 

Some libraries expect each adult nonresi- 
dent user to have an individual card. How- 
ever, most libraries bow to the difficulties in- 
volved in keeping track of the use made of the 
individual nonresident cards by issuing a sin- 
gle card, usually at a considerably higher fee, 
for use by all members of a family. One librar- 
ian commented that when sixth-grade@ boys 


started taking out books on homemaking and 
child care with their student cards, she began 
to see the virtue in a single family card. By 
putting a high fee on a family card these li- 
braries manage, with or without intent, to 
l) restrict somewhat the total number of non- 
resident borrowers, 2) eliminate any need to 
scrutinize the kinds of books being borrowed 
on a card, and 3) put the individual borrower 
without other family members at a financial 
disadvantage. 

Seventy-eight of the libraries listed a fee 
which is specifically for a family card. This 
distribution is shown in Table II. The range 
was $1.00 to $20.00 for an annual card. The 
mean was higher for this family card, $4.86, 
and the median higher yet, $5.14. The fre- 
quency distribution, however, still tends to 
cluster at the $3.00 and $5.00 intervals. 


TABLE II 
Nonresident Fee—Family Card 


Annual Fee Number of Libraries 


10.00—over 
9.00-9.99 
8.00-8.99 
7.00-7.99 
6.00—6.99 
5.00-5.99 
4.00-4.99 
3.00-3.99 
2.00-2.99 
1.00-1.99 
-0.99 
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A number of libraries mentioned a special 
lower rate for nonresident student cards. This 
rate was usually $2.00 or $3.00, never more 
than $5.00, and often as low as $1.00 a year. 
Still more common was the allowance of free 
library service to nonresident students, at least 
to those students from out of the library dis- 
trict who attended school in the library dis- 
trict. Comments were frequent about the re- 
sponsibility of the library to serve these non- 
resident students at nominal cost or at no cost. 

The data seemed to indicate clearly some 
kind of close relationship between the amount 
of the nonresident fee and the status of the 
suburb in regard to wealth, educational level, 
and property values. A publication of the 
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Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Plan- 
ning Commission provided a convenient way 
to test this relationship. Their Social Geogra- 
phy of Metropolitan Chicago provided a com- 
posite socioeconomic rank for sixty-six of the 
ninety-five municipalities in the sample.’ These 
scores were listed and a simple product- 
moment correlation calculated between socio- 
economic rank and amount charged for non- 
resident cards. The resulting correlation co- 
efficient of +.649 showed that there was a 
strong. tendency for a high nonresident fee to 
occur in places which were highest in median 
family income, educational level, per capita 
property valuation, and median value of 
homes. 

The highest fees charged were usually, but 
not always, found in the small and wealthy 
suburbs. At the other end of the socio- 
economic scale, industrial suburbs, which 
often have small and relatively weak libraries, 
tended to have the lowest nonresident fees. 
These low fees were also characteristic of the 
smaller libraries on the fringes of the metro- 
politan area. The larger suburbs like Oak 
Park and Evanston, along with the larger in- 
dustrial cities in the area, tended to take a 


middle ground with nonresident fees in the. 


$5.00 to $7.00 range. 


Policies regarding fees 


The librarians were asked if the nonresident 
fee was calculated directly to cover the cost 
of the service rendered. Policy was nearly 
evenly divided on this, with forty-one who said 
yes, forty-six who said no, and eight who did 
not reply. | 

The forty-six who said that the fee was not 
calculated to cover the'cost of service said, in 
general, that it was set by the board primarily 
to make people aware that they must help pay 
their way but that it was not arrived at 
through any special formula. Where the fee 
was not calculated to cover the cost of service, 
it was generally low, $3.00 or under. 

The forty-one who answered yes were much 
more definite in their answers to this ques- 
tion and listed several ways to calculate the 
fee. The most common practice was to set 


2 Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission, A Social Geography of Metropolitan 
Chicago (Chicago, 1960), p. A10-A12. 
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the fee for a family card to reflect the amount 
an average homeowner paid in library tax. 
Thus if the library levy is one mill and the 
average home in the suburb is valued at 
$10,000, the nonresident family card is set at 
$10.00. Time and time again, the statement 
was made that the fee was set to approximate 
what the average resident family paid. This 
method can obviously result in rather high 
fees in wealthier suburbs and is the method 
used most often by the libraries in such 
places. 

The practice of setting the nonresident fee 
at or near the per capita library income 
figure is apparently out of fashion in Chicago. 
Neither did any library mention the method 
of dividing library income by total number of 
registered borrowers in an effort to set the 
nonresident fee near the per borrower costs. 

One library used a somewhat more liberal 
policy in calculating the fee for a family card. 
The census figure for the average-size family 
was divided into the total city population. The 
result divided into the total library income for 
the year was the fee set for nonresidents. 

Many librarians stated that their nonresi- 
dent fee is reviewed each year and adjusted to 
meet changes in the library levy or the 
assessed valuation. Other libraries have ap- 
parently been reluctant to adopt a fee in the 
first place and, having done so, are very slow 
to revise it in the light of changes in library 
finances. 

The nonresident fees are not set high in an 
effort to discourage borrowers, most librari- 
ans said, but this may be the result when the 
fee is a realistic one based on the average 
family library tax. Only ten of the ninety-five 
libraries said yes when asked “if the fee was 
set to discourage nonresident use of the li- 
brary. Nevertheless, added comments make 
amply clear the attitude of librarian and 
board that if the nonresident doesn’t pay his 
fair share he can just go elsewhere for his 
books. Few indeed failed to express the feel- 
ing that the nonresident should be charged at 
the same rate as local residents. However, 
only a few have been successful in getting this 
feeling expressed in realistic monetary terms 
with a fee of $6.00 a year and up. 

Are librarians satisfied with the nonresident 
fees which they charge? It would appear that 
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they are not. In answer to this question, forty- 
eight said they were satisfied, forty said no, 
and seven were undecided. Of the forty who 
were not satisfied, only one thought the fee 
was too high. All the rest thought their cur- 
rent fee failed to accomplish one or more of 
the objectives of the fee, to reflect a fair tax 
share for the service rendered, to keep the 
number of nonresident borrowers from be- 
coming too much of a burden, or to give some 
incentive to neighboring areas to start or im- 
prove their own libraries, 

There were a few libraries, usually small 
and rural, which regarded the fee only as a 
kind of minimum insurance that books would 
be returned. Untouched as yet by conditions 
which affect more densely populated areas, 
they have relatively little demand for non- 
resident service. Some extend this service 
freely and openly. Others extend it grudg- 
ingly, limit it to a narrow area (so they can 
phone overdues without toll calls), and com- 


plain that nonresidents take more books and 


use them harder. Their fee is in most cases 
very low, $1.00 to $3.00 a year. 


Is the system obsolete? 


In a very real sense, the present system of 
small individual libraries in suburban Chicago 
represents an obsolete service shaped to meet 
the demands of the past. The better the li- 
brary, and there are some very good ones 
here, the stronger the feeling of vested in- 
terest and of reluctance to encourage radical 
realignments. This exclusiveness, as some- 
times reflected in a.willingness to put a non- 
resident fee high enough to keep down the 
number of borrowers, is not simply an eco- 
nomic measure. It also clearly states that the 
library prefers to take care of its own and in- 
tends to do that first. 

A great number of comments related to the 
necessity of charging nonresident fees in 
order to protect the interests of the local tax- 
payers. These libraries are firmly grounded 
in localism and, though there are some co- 
operative undertakings such as a courtesy 
card arrangement in the west suburban area 
for the free loan of needed books to adults 
(no students), they think mainly in terms of 
the effect nonresident users will have on the 
local use of the library. Lacking the jnceftive 


and the leadership to evolve beyond the pres- 
ent pattern of individual units, they see this 
uneven tariff wall of nonresident fees as the 
only practical solution to the immediate prob- 
lem. 

Very few librarians expressed much ex- 
pectation that relief would come through any 
system of libraries. A few have apparently 
given serious thought to systems of libraries 
but most are too overcome by the problems of 
the moment to provide much leadership in 
getting started on cooperative undertakings. 
While they admit, in principle, that larger 
units or cooperative systems might help, they 
are not hopeful that much action will soon be 
taken. 

Far more of the respondents expressed con- 
cern over the possible effect of nonresident 
fees on the establishment of new libraries 
around them. They see no other solution than 
to retain nonresident fees as a preventive 
measure to keep their own libraries from be- 
ing swamped, yet they hope the presence of 
such fees can be an encouragement to un- 
served areas to form new or better library dis- 
tricts of their own. Plans or even hopes to 
extend library service by contract or other- 
wise were not mentioned. The picture is one 
of a large number of small independent li- 
braries troubled by problems larger than they 
want to handle and preferring, really, to be 
bothered as little as possible by outsiders. 

The question of nonresident fees is a very 
minor part of the problem facing libraries in 
this metropolitan area. Whether librarians like 
it or not the general public is going to con- 
tinue to seek out library service where it 
may be found, regardless of barriers. How- 
ever, the conservative nature of the public li- 
brary in suburban Chicago will probably be 
slow to change. The prevailing attitude, ra- 
tional, cool, and logical, is neatly summed up 
by the librarian of a small but wealthy 
suburb: 


I believe that it is in keeping with the declared 
service function of public libraries to extend 
service to nonresidents, particularly those resid- 
ing in areas where library resources are limited 
or nonexistent. Such service, however, should 
never be at the expense of good and sufficient 
service to resident patrons, our first responsibil- 
ity. eee 
® 
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McNeese State College was founded in 1939 as a junior 
college division of Louisiana State University. Separated 
from LSU in 1950, McNeese State was advanced to four- 
year status. In subsequent years, many additions were made 
to the physical plant of the college including new dormitories, 
married student housing, ROTC Armory, and a three-story 
science building. In the summer of 1961 the ultra-modern 
Lether E. Frazer Memorial Library was opened to the 2/700 
students enrolled at McNeese. Globe-Wernicke book stacks, 
study carrels, and tables were specified. 


If you are considering a new library, or modernizing an existing 
one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Planning Service. Write 


Dept. Q-12. : 


GLOBE -WERINTCEH EE) 


... makes business a pleasure 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. e CINCINNATI 12, ONIO / Globe-Wernicke Industries, Inc. 
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Reading Faster and Better 


A Report on the Reading Improvement Program of the 


Brooklyn Publie Library 


by Richard L. Keller 


In 1955 a reading improvement program was 
started at the Brooklyn Public Library with the 
cooperation of Brooklyn College. It was spon- 
sored by a grant of $90,150 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. This experimental five- 
year research program was designed to demon- 
strate that reading improvement techniques can 
be taught with success in libraries by librarians 
at relatively little capital expense, as well as to 
show how community problems can be met 
jointly by community agencies such as the 
public library and the college. 

Factors considered included the reading needs 
of those applying, the kinds of programs which 
would best fit these needs, the permanency of any 
gains made, the kinds of machines, if any, which 
would be necessary, and what individuals could 
be helped and with what methods. 

This was an adult program—all applicants 
had to be 18 years of age or older. The oldest 
applicant was 85. Because most applicants have 
been average readers who wanted to improve in 
speed and comprehension, it has been primarily 
a developmental reading course. Remedial read- 
ing was progremmed for a few groups of students 
who were two years or more beneath their grade 
Jevel in their reading. Some remedial reading 
groups have been on the second, third, or fourth 
grade level, but all of them were adults over 
18 years of age. , 

The experimental program was set up in two 
phases. Phase I covered the first three years dur- 
ing which the Brooklyn College staff set up the 
format of the program in general, did the testing, 
and organized and taught the groups. One li- 
brarian was assigned as readers adviser to meet 
individually with each member taking a course, 
to discuss his reading problems and to help him 
formulate a planned program of reading. This 
librarian also observed the classes and learned 


@ Since its inception, Mr. Keller has worked as 
a readers advisor in the Reading Improvement 
Program described in this article. s 

e s 


the details of administration. At the end of the 
third year, in July 1958, Phase IH began. The 
college staf withdrew and the library staff took 
complete charge of testing, teaching, eye examina- 
tions, readers advisory service, and the adminis- 
tration of the program. The librarian who had 
been with the program since its inception and a 
half-time library-trainee conducted the program 
during the final two years. 

In the last year of the experimental program, 
six heterogeneous groups were taught in the 
branch libraries. The instructors were librarians 
who were given instruction in the operation of 
the particular machine they used with their 
classes. They had a workbook, but they had no 
other training or background in the theory and 
principles of conducting such courses beyond 
what they could acquire in one or two weeks—the 
amount of advance notice they had. This was re- 
peated with six more groups and three more 
librarians, who also had the use of a “how-to-do- 
it’ manual written by the librarian who had 
worked in the program since its beginning. 


Operation of the program 

An applicant for this program is first asked to 
fill out a form which gives a considerable amount 
of background on his education and reading in- 
terests. Then he is given a battery of tests to 
determine his current reading levels and weak 
areas. These tests include an intelligence test to 
indicate general potential, a speed test on easy 
material with a comprehension test on what was 
read, and a vocabulary and comprehension test 
on a difficult paragraph. These last two tests are 
scored on a percentile basis, showing how that 
person compares with others who have the same 
amount of education. At the end of the course a 
similar battery of standardized tests is given to 
measure the degree of improvement, if any. Some 
projective! and other psychological testing is also 
done during the first three years to see to what 


* Projective tests, such as the Rorschach, are de- 
signed to analyze the psychodynamic constitution of 
an individual. : 
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degree emotional problems are hampering read- 
ing. These include the California Test of Per- 
sonality, a sentence completion test, and human 
figure drawing. 

The course content for each group " includes 
vocabulary development, skimming techniques, 
study methods, work toward increased speed and 
better comprehension, the mechanics of reading 
(eye span, perception, fixations, rhythm, etc.), 
the theory of better reading, concentration, re- 
tention, and critical reading. The stress placed 
on one or another of these topics varies according 
to the needs of the group. 

Eye examinations are given to each applicant 
before entering a group, if possible, or as soon 
after he enters it as such an examination can be 
scheduled. A screening device—the Keystone 
Telebinocular—is used for visual survey. Out of 
2000 students so checked, over 500 have needed 
referral for some correction in fusion, muscular 
coordination, or a change in prescription. These 
included a doctor’s wife and an optometrist’s 
sister-in-law. 

Courses meet for two-hour sessions twice a 
week for six weeks. Saturday classes meet for 
three hours for eight weeks. This is a short period 
in which to change the habits of a lifetime, but 
six-month retests indicate that gains have been 
held and sometimes increased beyond the level 
attained at the end of the course. 


Comparison of reading devices used 


During Phase Il, an evaluation was made of 
the efficacy of four different reading devices— 
the Keystone Tachistoscope, the Harvard Films, 
the Educational Developmental Laboratories Con- 
trolled Reader, and the Science Research As- 
sociates Reading Accelerator. 

The Tachistoscope flashes digits or phrases on 
‘the wall at predetermined speeds and is designed 
to help improve perception and to widen the span 
of vision. 

The Harvard Films are sixteen 16mm films of 
connected text used with a movie projector. 
Speeds start at 185wpm (words per minute) and 
advance through each successive film until 
470wpm in the sixteenth. The pace can be in- 
creased by switching the projector from silent to 
sound speed. These aids are designed to teach 
rhythm in eye movements and to prevent regres- 
sion, because only a part of each line at a time 
is clarified for reading. 

The Reading Accelerator must be used in- 
dividually while all the other machines can be 
used by the group. This machine is used before 
or after class. A workbook containing twenty 
articles of light reading material is placed in 
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the machine and, as the person reads, a descend- 
ing bar forces him to read at a slightly faster 
rate than he normally does. This is followed by 
twenty detailed comprehension questions. The 
bar is meant to prevent regression and the extra 
speed is to enhance concentration and to force 
active reading. It is hoped that the student will 
carry the skill over into his own reading of ma- 
terial of equal difficulty by proving to himself 
that he can read at a faster than normal rate 
with equal or better comprehension. 

The Controlled Reader uses a series of film- 
strips with a projector. This machine is more 
flexible than the Harvard Films in that it can be 
slowed down at will, stopped, or speeded up. 
Connected text is projected on the wall with a 
moving bar of light exposing only a portion of 
the line at a time. Its purpose is to prevent re- 
gression, teach a rhythm in reading, and force 
the reader to make definite fixations on each line. 
After the speed of 400wpm has been attained, the 
bar of light becomes a frustration, and then a 
line at a time can be exposed. 

Several homogeneous groups of readers and 
several heterogeneous groups have used one ma- 
chine or another. Some used no machines at all. 
Findings indicated that the results were the 
same no matter which machine was used, or 
whether any was used. The machines do seem to 
motivate; the individual still has to do his own 
reading, and it has been necessary to repeat to 
classes that they must practice outside of class 
time to make definite and permanent changes in 
their reading performance. Too many expect a 
change to occur without any effort on their part. 
Americans are gimmick-minded. In the first group 
that was told that they would not be using any 
machines, all but two people immediately dropped 
out. 


Some results and conclusions 

Those applying for this progrgm were largely 
professional and clerical workers of a higher 
than average educational and intellectual level. 
The principal motivation for entering appeared 
to be a general desire for better understanding 
of books and an increased rate of reading. Sig- 
nificant gains in speed and comprehension were 
found for most groups entering the program. The 
greatest gains appeared to be associated with a 
relatively high level of intelligence and age, the 
younger and brighter students making the 
greater gains. Gains in reading achievement seem 
to depend primarily upon student motivation. 
Gains in reading achievement do not appear to 
depend upon such factors as the education level 
of tRe student, the time removed from formal 
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education, the sex of the student (when age and 
intelligence are taken into account), homogene- 
ous versus heterogeneous grouping, the amount 
of training of the librarian who is teaching the 
course, or whether the instruction was given by 
a reading clinician or a librarian. | 

Comparisons between the results obtained in 
Phase I and Phase II suggest that neither the 
methods used nor the amount of specialized 
training of the instructor affected significantly 
the amount of reading improvement, so an at- 
tempt was made to assess the personalities of the 
librarians who had participated in the program 
as instructors. [t then appeared that those whose 
groups achieved greater improvement were more 
methodical, showed better organization in their 
approach to working with their students, and 
were more work-oriented. Such librarians seemed 
to be essentially more interested in communica- 
tion, of which reading is a part. 

At the end of the five-year experiment this 
program was deemed successful enough to war- 
rant its inclusion as a division of the central 
library in Brooklyn. Librarians and library 
trainees have been conducting the courses with 
success. Publicity is largely by word of mouth 
from satisfied students. Usually four or five 
classes are held afternoons, evenings, and Satur- 
day mornings. Approximately fifty to seventy-five 
people sign up each month and the present 
backlog numbers about two hundred people. A 
definite need for this type of service is evident 
and other librarians should be encouraged to 
start such courses in their own libraries. 


Some pointers for librarians who are 
thinking of starting such a program 


If a local college is willing, its aid can be 
enrolled for the organization and format of a 
program. Heterogeneous groups were successful 
if the reading levels were not too widely spread. 
Keep remedial groups small and very homogene- 
ous. Start the°first class with a homogeneous 
group of good readers who have the highest level 
of education——they accept guidance more readily, 
do not argue minute points, seem better moti- 
vated, and learn faster. The contents of books 
on reading improvement can be used as a general 
guide to course content. Insist on eye examina- 
tions for every applicant. Invite more people to 
start a group than may be expected to complete 
the course—-15 or 16 might be a good number to 
start. It is better to give readers advisory service 
outside of class time to those requesting it. Make 
a tour of the library a part of the course, stress- 
ing those services which are not readily seen and 


of which the public may be unaware. eree 
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TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


Responsible position available at International 
Harvester’s new Farm Equipment Research and 
Engineering Center located south of Hinsdale, 
Illinois. Educational background should include 
a degree in Library Science (preferably a Mas- 
ter’s) with knowledge of some foreign language 
such as Russian or German. Applicant should be 
capable of performing industrial technical re- 
search and abstracting for engineers and engi- 
neering administrative personnel. Excellent 
working facilities, liberal vacation and fringe 
benefits. Please send resume, including salary 
requirements to: Mr. J. B. Lovett, Jr., Employ- 
ment Supervisor, International Harvester 
Company, 7 South 600 County Line Road, 
Hinsdale, Ilinois. 





LIBRARY PERSONNEL OFFICER 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


$8,280 to $9,960 per year in four 
annual increments 


Position Involves full responsibility for personnel program of 
Milwaukee Public Library. Requirements are a Master's degree 
in library science and iwo years Hbrary work with responsi- 
bility for personnel administration OR a Bachelor's degree in 
personnel or public administration and three years in library 
personnel administration. 


Apply on or before January 10, 1963, to Examination Divi- 
sion, Room 701, City Hall, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin or phone 
BR 6-3711, ext. 756. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Chief Librarian, North York Public Library, 
Willowdale, Ontario-—Population 275,000, 

The successful applicant will be the Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of a growing Library system— 
circulation two million—responsible to the 
Library Board for the overall direction, control 
and co-ordination of the library activities. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: 


Bachelor’s degree in Library Science, ap- 
proximately 10 years library experience 


subsequent to graduation, of which a defi- 
nite period should have been in the man- 
agement and administration area. 


SALARY: 


$10,700 to $13,300 (range) depending 
upon qualifications and experience. Pen- 
sion and other fringe benefits. 


Appointment can be made immediately. 


Applicants should submit resume, stating 
among other things, age, education, history 
and library experience to: 


Chairman of the Library Board, 
North York Public Library, 
5126 Yonge Street, Willowdale, Ontario. 


marked “Chief Librarian." 
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OS This is great news about another big Treasure -Trove 
extra. Now Treasure Trove covers will stay extra bright 
. . . extra beautiful for an extra long time because they 
are protected with a coat of clear, tough plastic. Now. 
Treasure Trove covers are more impervious to ordinary 


spills .. . safer from rubbing . . . more resistant to 
. . more secure from handling. They’ll stay 


scratches . 
new-looking through far more circulations. 


Nobody asked us to do this. It’s part of our never-ending 
search for ways to serve you by making Treasure Trove 
“homeward bound” books go home more often... give 


you extra value, 


Oreasure Orove tor “Homeward Bound” Books 
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HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND PLEDGES 
September 1, 1961~August 31, 1962 





Contributions to the Headquarters Building Fund 
total $181,359.77, as of September 30, 1962, from 
2066 contributors. Previous lists of contributors 
appeared in the March and November 1961 is- 


Sues. 


Davin H. Curt, executive director 
American Library Association 
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HELEN LIGHTFOOT 
RUTH LINK 

ELIZABETH C. LITSINGER 
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Mrs. Heren R. Lone 
Laura B. Lone 
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DOROTRY STROUSE 
CARL O. SWANSON 
Hope R. SWENARTON 
Rosert W. SYKES 
Rosert L. TALMADGE 
Hazen. B. TIMMERMAN 
ELIZABETH R. TOPPING 
MARGARET G. TOWERY 
Dororuy TRAVER 

Mrs. ELIZABETH TWITCHELL 
SARA ELIZABETH TYLER 
Rapa A. VAN HANDEL 


. Winma WADE 


Mr. AND Mars. GEORGE R, 
WALLACE 

FRANKLIN WATTS 

Mrs. Mary Wecc 

Rupr WEIss 

HELEN WHEELER 

Dorsa E. WHITE 

E. Leonore WHITE 

Mrs, GweNpoLYN B. WHITE 

Mrs, Irene M. Witcox 

Mrs, Witma WILDMAN 

ALDEN P. WILSON 

ELIZABETH A. WINDSOR 

Heren V. D. WINTER 

Haroro N. WREN 

MmiaĮm T. WoopLe 

Mr. anp Mrs. Donar E. 
WRIGHT 

ROSALEE I. WRIGHT 

MALCOLM G. WYER 

Mrs. Raymonp A. Younc 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 


ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSN., BIRMINGHAM 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, CHICAGO 
ARIZONA STATE LIBRARY ASSN., TUCSON 
ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSN., HOPE 
ÅSSOCIATION oF AMERICAN Lrsrary ScHooLs, Los 
ANGELES 
Bantam Books, Inc, New YORK 
Bro-Dart INpustrizs, Inc, Newark, N.J. 
CHILDREN’S Press, Inc., CHICAGO 
City, Town & County ScHooL, CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Cotrax Hica Scuoor Liprary, Corrax, Wass. 
COLORADO LIBRARY ASSN., DENVER 
CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSN., HARTFORD 
Crown PUBLISHERS, Inc., New YORK 
Cuyanoca County Pustic LIBRARY Starr ASSN., 
CLEVELAND 
e 
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Daviw McKay Co., Inc., New YOrxK 

Dia Press, Inc., New YORK 

District oF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSN., WASHINGTON 
EASTERN MENNONITE COLLEGE, Harnispure, VA. 
Estey MeraL Propucts, Inc, Ren Bang, NJ. 
GAYLORD BROS., INC., SYRACUSE 

GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSN., CARROLLTON 
GLOBE-WERNICKE: CO., CINCINNATI 

THe GROLIER FOUNDATION, INC., New YORK 

Hart Marx: ELECTRICAL Saves Co., MIAMI 

C. S. Hammonp & Co., MarLewooD, N.J. 
Harcourt, Brace & WorLp, Inc., New YORK 
Hot, RINEHART & WINSTON, Inc., New YORK 
ILLINOIS ASSN. OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, BLOOMINGTON 
IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE Lrprary, Los ANGELES 
INDIANA LIBRARY ASSN., PRINCETON 

INDIANAPOLIS PuBLIC LIBRARY STAFF ASSN, 
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Iowa Assn. oF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, OSKALOOSA 

JuLian Messner, Inc., New York 

KaLamMazoo PUBLIC LIBRARY, KALAMAZOO, iar 

Kansas LIBRARY ASSN., WICHITA 

KENTUCKY LIBRARY Assn., COVINGTON 

J. B. Liprincorr Co., PHILADELPHIA 

LittLz, Brown & Co., Inc., Boston 

LOTHROP, LEE & SHeparp Co., Inc., New YORK 

UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE LIBRARY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Macrea-SmitH Co., PHILADELPHIA 

Mapison County Lerary Dist., REXBURG, IDAHO 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY ASSN., INC., BOSTON 

Micuican ASSN. OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, DECKERS- 
VILLE 

Microcarp Founpation, West Sarem, Wis. 

MILWAUKEE SCHOOL oF ENGINEERING LIBRARY 

MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSN., OWATOONNA 

MOUNTAIN PLAINS LIBRARY ASSN., DENVER 

MYRTLE Desk Co., Hicem Pornt, N.C. 

NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSN., LINCOLN 

New JERSEY LIBRARY ASSN., BELLEVILLE 

Parnassus Press, BERKELEY, CALIF, 

QUEENS SECTION, UNITED STAFF ASSN, OF PUBLIC Lir- 
BRARIES OF N.Y., JAMAICA 

READEX Microprint Corr., New YORK 


~ Remincron RAND Systems, CHICAGO 


St. Marrin’s Press, Inc, New YORK 

St. Mary’s UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, San ANTONIO 

W. B. SAUNDERS Company, PHILADELPHIA 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ SECTION, VIRGINIA. EDUCATIONAL 
ÅSSN., ARLINGTON 





ScHoorL LIBRARY Assn. oF CALIF., San Dieco 
Joun E. Sryostrom Co., PHILADELPHIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA LIBRARY Assn., Rock HILL 
STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc., NEW York 
STEPHEN GREENE Press, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


THE Universiry Sociery, Inc., Ricewoop, N.J. 


THe Vikinge Press, INc., New YORK 
VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSN., NORFOLK 
Henry Z. Watcx, Inc., New YORK 

THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, PHILADELPHIA 


Year Boox MEDICAL PUBLISHERS, INC, CHicaco 


Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom 


Starting December 1962 the Newsletter will 
become a bimonthly publication. An in- 
crease in subscription price to $3 a year 
will be necessary to cover the costs of the 


extra issues. To make this new policy 


a 


success it will be necessary to increase the 
subscription list substantially. Every reader 
of a library copy should place his own per- 
sonal subscription. Is this too much to ask 
in the cause of intellectual freedom? Send 
subscription requests to ALA headquarters. - 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


GIVE US THE OPPORTUNITY OF BIDDING 


ON YOUR RECORD NEEDS! 


GET OUR PRICES... 
YOU PAY LESS! 


YOU GET MORE! smireno costs 


CHOOSE FROM ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS OF RECORD LABELS 
FOUND ANYWHERE @ FAST SERVICE—ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY 
RECEIVED @ EVERY RECORD BRAND NEW & GUARANTEED PERFECT 


OPEN ACCOUNT to your SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY, or LIBRARY! 


FREE SCHWANN CATALOG 


thambers 





recor 
corp. 


REGULAR 
TERMS 





For further information write to Dept. P 


BEekman 3-6280 


Please mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


97 CHAMBERS ST. | 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES 


September 1, 1961 to August 31, 1962 


Membership dues 22.22% 


Special Projects 36.12% 


Publishing funds 26.19% 


t 





# 
Round Table funds .33% 





* 
Total Income: $2,333,209.00 

Amount Per cent 
Membership Dues ......--.++++++5 E AEE wen ei eee Ae Ee ee Re ee TAT ..$ 518,399 99.992 
Endowment ......sessspspreeprosarpersnsanenrynervvey pitwhe A a E ESAE .. 106,560 4.57 
Other (Misc.) ..--.eece rec cec eee e cnr e ence renee cen ete canon renner sasncnacarasser snes 21,869 94 
Annual Conference ....-..c0eee: ee er ee ee re rer E re ar rE A 109,931 4.7] 
Division Periodicals ......cccvcccec terete een nee eee renee ee eee e ee nee ere em beeen ena 47,547 2.04 
Publishing Funds ....-.-.ssseereeeerecrerncecees $2 T EE MORE RED ae 611,142 26.19 
Round Table Funds ......-..eeerereaee AS ATE Pass Race rere eT eee Ce 7,310 33 
Special Activities 1.0... ceee tee e cece tenner ene tne nce ean e renee cen es sete ene e ence eens 67,067 2.88 
Special Projects 1.2... eee ees e cece nceee te nr eet e renee ener en erenes Aes Gulia vane inne T 842,584 36.12 

® $2,333,209 

@ è (pinnae 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


BALANCE SHEET—-AUGUST 31, 1962 


Assets 
ENDOWMENT FONDS: 
Cash: in agency ACCOUNT - ick coscnd Satevceseeaseceds eee tuie dans eeeeeee ous E PN Ene Saas $ 73,876.47 
Investments—at COBt .essssereecsarareo EAEN E P avers heated EO E niwe se eeeace inhdncasee 2,116,897.93 
Real estate—at cost wr riavesrescrccves Pree er rT ere eee MiG GRU E E E E E we a wei ewe 179,422.50 
Advanced for heedquarters building construction ..... ee ra Sekueeeret ovens er Ter eee 995,500.00 
Toran ENDOWMENT FUND ASSETS vocesnveuscenaseceeat Oia Reena Gates énimrewereas cake E E A 83,365 ,696,90 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Cash in banks and on hand ..isesrses: A TE ace a Oe AE E E E EPE AS ate Redes 324,966.65 
United States treasury bills .......... ep ere eee iy ee rT ere ET Cre eee 493,109.00 
Advances and miscellaneous accounts receivable .......... Giese EREE rere rere rrr bint wwe es hie 21,912.60 
Prepaid expense and deferred charges ....+...s-0088 DEERE see diWince nia Seen a eae as cevenereccee 28,143.61 
Office devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $11,677.42 co.cc csc cence cna ernerenenrtesaetcs Paitone renan 72,839.52 
Inventory of postage, paper and supplies ......seseseserasao PE EA PA EEEE 24,882.30 
Construction in process „ss,sassesseson EA ET E NERA a E E E P ESEA 922,142.79 1,887,996,47 
Toran ASSETS eueseue @Povtrvravnueaeatea wean aetaeewee eae haawe ebaneawawm@eee tPanpwenvnneutenwnvw hme eneeereasvruny eeunve anna e duo’ $5,258 693.37 
e Liabilities 
Enpowmenr Fonp BALANCES! : 
Carnegie Fund eeeetse éeoeeueunvgavprnrneesn de eee wan vee ee eave onw @e¢oauteuwmvraceeeonagae eannnge yeep Reaenugeen tee vuhawpeeanee 186,072.55 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund ssasnaseecsses Ghee E E ÉA aA EE E 2,932,935.73 
General Endowment Fund @e*@e@eeeeeeoete seca treaeaeeaaetowroeereecer ee eaeeer eee eeauntgeteane*e etn teat tess *eoreuwaneteaecnaess 245,949,25 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund ...s.rsasazsosesseassesoasersrerassoe EEE EETA EEEE 5,914.58 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund ............+ ips E EE EAT E E ITET Cerrato aa EEEE EEE 501.69 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund .........cesseeeeun oeeie iaa EE E ee eee . 28,216.56 
Oberly Memorial Fund ee ee ee | ee ee ey ee ee ee oe] ee ey ee ee . 1,078.64 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund ............ a a EA A E E rere ee EET 2,482.51 
James L. Whitney Fund .sasesaesssseerssasponnsaessnorivana Sarees E OE PPE ENERETT avers : 13,445.39 
Tora, ENDOWMENT FuNp LIABILITIES *eteGeeBttQaur2a reat PO VeRGQeecReaxzrz2 tre eteoeoetPRe weep e ce ne Bee tte teeter age 3,365,696.90 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL Funps: 
Payable to Endowment Fund—Headquarters Building Construction .......seneceececeees RE A 995,500.00 
Miscellaneous accounts payable eaeeas re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eevee eenan eng eae ee aetna eecoen . 3,364.12 
General and Special Fund Balances ....sceveavenececes Claw eu elaniie bce sgeveresueeeuntie E sent cee een 889,132.85 1,887 ,996.47 
8 P ATR intl gee 
Toraz LIABILITIES PEA. serrat rrr 2:222 LE E E E E E E E aesunteae LE RFEFESEFTESESETESEEESTESEFETE se $5,253,693.87 
goien 
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e 
GENERAL AND PUBLISHING FUNDS 


Income Summary 
September I, 1961 to August 31, 1962 


« 
9-1-61 
k to 
l 3-31-62 
Dues, Endowment, ete. 
Membership Dues ` e, 


Personal sssisrersrer us ave acane ces aeea uaia E eb E Bele E eee E E wets $ 294,037.00 
Institutional ssnsssesnesssasnesan EE E A ATE poe Saha ET eS EE EEEE cesenceeseee 124,064.40 
Special and affilistion ........ EL E mirada EE E Ga 69 eee E reer eee eee covecsses 19,675,600 
Life .ssescsreoaan whe eiceates sie’ Sa saa ERREGT pede cues EEEE EEE E E TA A T TAA 71,644.56 
Additional allotments ............-. E E T Eune ONENEAN EE EA E iced itd arse 8,977.75 


Endowment Funds 


Carnegie Corporation eepreer er eanae vere ewe Pe ee eee eee eRe RT Ce ae a Ree See ee ae ee ee NC 100,073.78 


General’ 2022 ewieveeG dc vein caeiciae ye Seen does Soneraa 4 Saas eaadaceacs E E rer or ee Ter Teer er rer 6,586.28 
Membership Directory sales ........ ee ee rr ree Site b uae caineeevee'a esas arena pi iik PATA 3,074.80 
Midwinter Meeting registration ...... Svisichuiegs owns Simeuisin Siok oda T ieee ete Winaray EEA 3,631.00 
Other İNCOME cc ces oss Kaede wate eee ee Cree E AN E EE bed EP EE E EAE, 15,163.20 


Less life membership dues transferred to endowment ..saceescessaceces a Ree Re PAAS 71,644.56 


, Conference 
Sale of exhibit space ..... siateh SE E E boas EN PEE EES eeuneg Lar es piia 80,294.50 
Registration fees sewer nteo wen newe ne Ce ee eee ee Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee Baan n ee doune 21,374.00 
Program advertising and other income ........eeeeees PEP EE isuti arenasi E rass 8,262.45 


Division Membership Periodicals : ; 
if 
College and Research Libraries ..ccscecseccececeesces a AER A EN aN a O a PPE 20,680.22 
Library Resources and Technical Services ........... E A R E ER anced EA EE 4,075.83 


School Libraries re a a eee ee a pean eneseceeneenes wore heb emereoueraay amuenaosnevasvso ee ee ee) 8,440.33 
Top of the News eee ee ey ee eee ae ee ee | Poe eee ee ee ee AV eH e ween es peewee bs.. 14,451.00 


47,647.38 


Booklise ang Subscription Books Bulletin @eeeeerenere eee oeesaetercesmtanse Kaitera eetrare ee ree 170,905.15 
ALA Bulletin eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ace ee eeweneaeee Race mente nweeneree Ute vet enecae 69,403.98 


Publishing department @@#@eerservunane eaneanaeteotwecn ter eaean opens eoeatenean eon en wav evaceoneeeneanazre (E O 370,832.92 
Torar GENERAL AND PUBLISHING FUNDS INCOME ...esseeseccceeeees aaa aE aS T T $1,344,003.57 





GENERAL AND PUBLISHING FUNDS 


Expenditure Summary: 
September 1, 1961 to August 31, 1962 


9-1-69 
tö 
8-31.61 


$ 231,976.00 
82,289.50 
22,212.50 
49,212.94 

9,865.50 


116,616.23 
4,775.63 
3,815.06 
3,602.06 

10,832.90 


535,198.20 
49,212.94 


485,985.26 


79,287.90 
27,122.42 
6,241.15 


112,650.57 


17,153.39 


41,349.51 
161,925.08 ` 
64,287.17 
385,034.51 


$1,251,232.10 


Executive Board, officera, etc. ..... pia de E se Granola Seats cet APRA PEPEE be hbo ENE ceevesrer-S 8339,76 
ALA committees ...:.ccececcneres pba dida Su cated s wate EEE Susiay Cedesteawsawwenes soe bere ate eave ee Sas 19,530.30 
Division services ...ces seer reanceesss rer oe ee E E E Cher uae ae itebese een Gee iinis E EN etceccceces 156,680.20 
Division programa .......cecceee eee ied teeta Reese ed sale Vataialace Sieve Stearate satiate awiawee sit waned decieeenseies Vivacdewss. 23,814.51 
Miami Beach Conference ......-..-:> EE ETT PEE T AAE E TI EEEN ssannnones 72,017.46 
Midwinter Meeting „ssesssersasenas P T E E T heros ess incest Aa E TAES nates 6,496.34 
Elections ..esssesrenuevinvonerenees Mevnoibaeden noes de le win isa: ubta el 6 ik enviarotote Sek Gee aE DS ireren inana ccpepedeee 6,685.59 
Executive offices ,iacecrceseccseucs ee rer ere eee er Wi ORANG Ae A Canes ds ARR E e ames Sere ee eri see tee eeete es 86,070.09 
Headquarters library .....cse.see08 sie WAA Reber esise Lae Des TEET rT oe er er ose Hevea ieveeses PEAN 22,956.29 
Washington office ..sessssosereee ere ee E E E, eh e erra dan aAa e aas E E oe wack ue AO aeeiks Seseaeese 94,480.07 
Administrative services and supplies ......cececeeecesees Seb eies Se veweats RETA EEEE eae heehee E wesw ssssarvesar 192,636.51 

Less—Administrative services distributed „sas.enenesssesa EA T ee ee Oe ree EE mone nian ean seeevenese 107,729,318 
Membership records and directory ..ccessseesssesueee ideas TE T rere EETA ENOI er eee Gisvcssdece! 45,317.41 
Building maintenance .......0000, 4 inva E weed Gahan se EE ee id Grass eras ii evaine Mavate ee dha AEE as ree eer TE 38,795.27 
Bulletin allocation ssssnssssnnesssseo Pipe hha wees iaaoas A Rikon sae E E eu wees Ue seme ees RPO 7,742.39 
Other expenses ...,sssvsresresessrere Te eee ET Hace dams webs eee is TTT rr errr cert ree Pere re merpereusvn 9,333.00 
Division periodicals .ss....sreasissesre E EE ed E TET E tressregesras ET PeVereeeTereryTe aecereseccess, 56,992.21) 
Booklist and Subscription Rooks Bulletin... ..cccc cece cecccnereneaunaees SN Riw sa ese Renee Vas T eeeeskecewes 173,603.22 
ALA Bulletin .cccccusesercccceccecess N EEE LEL T N esssesbeserene PEE E E menesaaesse 103,861.71 


Publishing department nocessvaaanasyaa ere ere ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ea beuenenenenne Beanhetebonnanenean eounanugas 


Toran GENERAL AND PuBLISHING Funps EXPENDITURES ........-.-- ob dia waa EES EE E E EE 


* credit e a 
° i 


302,989,09 


$1,260,318.71 - 
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things to think about when | 
planning anew BOOKMOBILE 





These are important considerations: è Advanced engineering for easier handling, in 
è Experienced personal help in planning and town—on the highway. 

development. Gerstenslager offers you all these advantages 
® Full choice of body styles and capacities. and more, This company pioneered the “li- 


: : brary-on-wheels” concept and continues its 
© Top quality construction for long life and lea ekp in bookmobile development. To 


less maintenance. k A : ; ce 
. . ; keep pace with library requirements it partici- 
è Qualified field service for continuous, un- artes a and eons ALA, and ERT ac- 


interrupted operation. tivities at national, regional and state levels. 


© Newest interiors and equipment for smooth, There’s a Gerstenslager representative nearby 
efficient service. ‘ready to work with you. His help is available 
@ Latest convenience features for librarians. without obligation. Write: 





SHHSSSSHSSSHSHSHEHHSOSHSSSHSHSHHSHHAHSHHEHHHSHHEKSEEHHHHSHRSHHHHEKRHHRESSHHHOHHEEHHOHOEHRECEHTECHCEHSOCSHOEECEHOCES 





SSFSFSSSHSSSSHSSESSSESSSESSESSSHPESSCSESESHSESESCSCEHS 
SHSOSESSSSSSSSA*SHSESSESESCHSEVESASESGSESACVESVOSSS 


GERSTENSLAGE: BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY + WOOSTER, OHIO - CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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News from 


the Divisions 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


Since requests for the out-of-print National 
Association of State Libraries checklists continue 
to be received, the ASL office wishes to announce 
that the American Association of Law Libraries 
is publishing three loose-leaf books which will 
replace the NASL checklists. The new books 
will cover state statutes, session laws, and peri- 
odicals. They will sell for $25 each. For further 
information, write Fred Donnelly, librarian, Loy- 
ola Law Library, 41 E. Pearson St., Chicago 11. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Weldon Lynch, president of ALTA, rec- 
ommends the July 1962 issue of Library Trends 
for careful consideration by members. J, Archer 
Eggen, director of the St. Paul Public Library, 
edited this issue on “Library Boards.” A group 
of distinguished contributors has written on the 
historical background, the legal basis, library 
board forms, responsibilities of trustees, the ad- 
ministrator and the board, the responsibility to 
the profession, and the library committee in the 
United Kingdom. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTER ON BOOK SELECTION 

Le Roy C. Merritt, editor of the Newsletter 
on Intellectual Freedom, has agreed to write a 
Public Library Reporter on book selection and 
the library’s defense against pressure groups. 

Recent and continued efforts by individuals 
and groups to influence the library’s book selec- 
tion and, to counteract them, new statements 
supporting or affecting the library’s position 
suggest the need for a comprehensive publica- 
tion on book selection policy, Such a publica- 
tion fits in very well with the purpose and use 
of the Public Library Reporter. 

It is hoped that the Reporter will do three 
things: 1) give some examples of good book 
selection policies and supporting statements; 
2) present case histories or background on 
several types of attacks with the more effective 
ways of counteracting the pressure groups; and 
3) prestnt recommendations to all libraries, 
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but especially public libraries, on the prepara- 
tion before trouble comes and on the best pro- 
cedure to follow after trouble has arrived. 

If your library or library association has writ- 
ten a book selection policy relating to the selec- 
tion of fiction and controversial subjects, a state- 
ment defining the library’s position in relation 
to pressure groups, or procedures for coping 
with censorship, please send a copy to Le Roy 
C. Merritt, 48 Arlington Ave., Kensington, Calif. 


SMALL LIBRARY STANDARDS 


The Subcommittee of the PLA Standards 
Committee which was asked to write standards 
for small public libraries announces the publica- 
tion entitled “Interim Standards for Small Public 
Libraries: Guidelines Toward Achieving the 
Goals of Public Library Service.’ A grant of 
$500 from the Exhibits Round Table helped ex- 
pedite the preparation of the standards. Libraries 
serving populations of less than 10,000 will re- 
ceive the publication free from their state library 
extension agencies, through the courtesy of the 
Small Libraries Project, ALA headquarters. The 
Project will also handle sales at 75¢ a copy, until 
May 1, 1963, its terminal date. Please send cash, 
check, or stamps with orders for one to five 
copies, 

The subcommittee, aware that many librar- 
ians believe that no separate standards should 
be established for small libraries, took the posi- 
tion that since so many small libraries do exist, 
whatever can be done to help them improve 
their services will benefit not only the individual 
library but the cause of library development in 
general. The standards for small public librar- 
ies should not be thought of as a final objective 
but rather as an interim goal, to serve only un- 
til the standards of Public Library Service can 
be met. 

The “Interim Standards” apply to independ- 
ent libraries serving population groups of 
various sizes up to 50,000 pers8ns but not to 
branches of large library systems. Even though 
approximately 40 per cent of the public li- 
braries serve populations of less than 2500, no 
separate standards were established for these 
smaller communities. It was the opinion of the 
subcommittee that libraries in areas of 1000 or 
even 500 population should try to meet quali- 
tatively the standards set for libraries in the 
2500 population group. 

In adapting the standards, the subcommittee 
used the divisions of Public Library Service 
and condensed and simplified the material as 
much as possible. The subcommittee believes, 
however, that in no instance has there been any 
loweting wr watering down of the standards set 
in Public Library Service. 
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The structure and government chapter em- 
phasizes the need for cooperation with neigh- 
-boring libraries and the need for a state li- 
brary which provides reference service and a 
loan collection. The chapter also states that the 
local library should be an integral part of the 
local government. Cooperation between public 
libraries and school libraries is considered nec- 
essary but each should have its separate govern- 
ing authority. 

The chapter on service states that even the 
small public library should have a written state- 
ment of objectives. The minimum hours open 
are broken down according to five population 
groups ranging from under 2500 to 49,999, 
Every local community library should supply 
even specialized material when requested 
through its own resources and arrangements 
with other libraries. Other services should be 
equivalent to those in good public libraries. 

Personnel in the smal] library should expect 
working conditions and salaries commensurate 
with others in the community. A table suggests 
staff requirements according to the same popu- 
lation groupings as in the chapter on service. 

“Organization and Control of Materials” also 
recommends cooperation with other libraries 
through centralized cataloging. The chapter 
suggests aids for the classification and catalog- 
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e 
ing of books, basic records to keep, and spe- 
cific tasks in the care of materials. 

The details of the physical facilities include 
location, appearance, and size with a table ar- 
ranged by population groups. 


STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICE 


The Subcommittee on Standards for Chil- 
dren’s Services sent a draft of their amplifica- 
tion of Public Library Service to members of 
the PLA and Children’s Services Division boards 
of directors, PLA Standards Committee, and a 
group of interested librarians. Each librarian 
has been asked to comment on the standards. 
The subcommittee will meet at Midwinter and 
submit a final draft to the PLA board for ap- 
proval. 


STANDARDS OF QUALITY FOR 
BOOKMOBILE SERVICE — 


In September, the Subcommittee on Standards 
of Quality for Bookmobile Service sent the first 
final draft to about seventy librarians who had 
expressed an interest in evaluating them. The 
final draft which will reflect the comments re- 
ceived will be submitted to the PLA board at 
Midwinter. If approved, the standards will be 
published soon afterward. eee 


STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Accepted as the.standard for durabil ity and beauty in libraries throughout the country. 
Interesting and informative brochures on library furniture are available on request. 


LIBRARY 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 





INiustrated: Our installation In the Montclair 
Public Library, Montclair, New Jersey. 


tie 3 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


DIVISION 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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NEW PROJECT 


Manual of Library Furniture 


Librarians, trustees, consultants, architects, 
and others concerned with library planning 
have a very real need for an authoritative and 
comprehensive guide to the selection and pur- 
chase of library furniture. To meet this require- 
ment, the Library Technology Project now has 
under way one of its most important projects, 
the preparation of a Manual of Library Furni- 
ture. 

Martin Van Buren of Charlotte, N.C., and 
Stephen D. Pryce of Asheville, N.C., have ac- 
cepted the assignment of compiling the data and 
writing the manual. Mr. Van Buren is a well- 
known designer and library consultant and Mr. 
Pryce has had wide experience in the manu- 
facture of fine furniture. 

The project, which is being financed by a 
grant of $16,880 from the Council on Library 
Resources, is expected to require eighteen 
months to complete. Work began in October 
with a series of visits by Mr. Pryce to the prin- 
cipal plants manufacturing library furniture 
and to selected library furniture installations. 
Preparation of the manual itself started about 
November 1. , 

Included in the basic outline, which may be 
modified slightly as the work progresses, will 
be a chapter on the evolution of library furni- 
ture. This will be followed by a comprehensive 
discussion of contemporary library furniture 
with emphasis on trends in design, construc- 
tion, and materials. All categories of library 
furniture will be fully discussed and well illus- 
trated. 

In addition, the manual will cover such topics 
as the selection of library furniture, with ma- 
terial on the preparation of layouts, cost esti- 
mates, custom designs, and the roles of the li- 
brarian, architect, designer, and library con- 
sultant. Purchasing and bidding procedures will 
be fully discussed and the appendix will in- 
clude samples of all necessary bidding docu- 
ments. 

An important feature of the manual will be a 
complete set of proposed specifications for all 
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items of library furniture. Performance tests for 
furniture will be included. 

Before publication, the manual will be sub- 
mitted to a number of library planning consult- 
ants and to library furniture manufacturers for 
their comments and suggestions. 


THREE LYP PROJECTS EXTENDED 
Beok labeling system, Phase IV 


Phase IV of the book labeling system, being 
developed for the Library Technology Project 
by Battelle Memoria! Institute, is now under 
way, following successful field testing of several 
prototypes. This system is designed for use 
where a single or at the most only a limited 
number of the same book label is required. 

During the fourth phase of this development 
project, two identical prototypes are being con- 
structed which will incorporate the modifica- 
tions suggested by the field trials. A Reming- 
ton typewriter chassis with small bulletin type 
(8 characters to the inch) will be used. To this 
will be attached a single imprinter-laminator 
unit to hold one roll of base Jabel material and 
one roll of laminate. The label material can 
vary from 34 to 1% inches in width. The scor- 
ing, cut-off, and bell-ringing devices which were 
part of the earlier prototype will be eliminated 
because of frequent malfunctioning and added 
cost. The method used in the previous model to 
guide, track, and thread the tapes was not sat- 
isfactory and this will be improved. 

Brief field trials of the two new prototypes, 
after they are completed, will be necessary be- 
fore marketing negotiations can begin. 

A grant of $8925 from the Council on Library 
Resources is financing Phase IV of this project. 


Photocopying from bound volumes 
Full-size copies from microtext 


Two grants from the Council on Library Re- 
sources, each in the amount of $3000, are sup- 
porting for one year two continuing programs 
to evaluate new equipment and methods as they 
become available. One program concerns photo- 
copying from bound volumes and the other the 
production of full-size copies from microtext. 
These evaluation programs will make it possi- 
ble to keep. up to date the studies recently 
completed by William R. Hawken on these two 
subjects. Mr. Hawken will make the evaluations 
and LTP will publish reports on the results 
periodically. 


NEW ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The original advisory committee for the Li- 
brar? Technology Project served continuously 
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from the commencement of the Project on May 
1, 1959, through June 30, 1962. One additional 
member, Gordon E. Randall, manager of the 
library of IBM’s Thomas J. Watson Research 
Center in Yorktown, N.Y., was appointed early 
in 1962 to represent the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, 

A new committee, appointed by the Executive 
Board of ALA and the officers of the Library 
Administration Division, has assumed office. The 
following librarians, in addition to Mr. Randall, 
now constitute LTP’s advisory committee: Bur- 
ton W. Adkinson, head, Office of Science In- 
formation Service, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C.; Robert E. Kingery, chief, 
Preparation Division, New York Public Library; 
Francis R. St. John, chief librarian, Brooklyn 
Public Library (chairman) ; Richard B. Sealock, 
librarian, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Professor Maurice F. Tauber, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York. 


LTP PAMPHLET BOXES AVAILABLE 


Following successful completion of its project 
to develop a pamphlet box that would offer sev- 
eral design advantages over other open-top 
boxes on the market and be considerably less 
expensive, the Library Technology Project 
opened negotiations with five library suppliers 
to make the new box available to librarians. 

Most of the suppliers expressed an interest 
in this product. Bro-Dart Industries has informed 
LTP that it is now prepared to fill orders for the 
new box and Demco Library Supplies reports it 
can fill orders for it after January 1. Interested 
hbrarians may obtain information on sizes, colors, 
and prices of the LTP pamphlet box directly from 
the companies. 


RECORD PLAYERS FOR SALE 


The Library Technology Project is selling, to 
libraries only, the earphone-type record players 
used in the recent evaluation’ project conducted 
for it by Consumers’ Research, Inc. They are 
being offered at one-third list price plus trans- 
portation from Washington, N.J., to destina- 
tion. A list of the models available, with prices, 
may be obtained from LTP. Orders are being 
filled on a first-come, first-served basis. 

A Consumers’ Research rating for each player 
is given in The Testing and Evaluation of Rec- 
ord Players for Libraries, for sale by ALA’s 
Publishing Department for $2. 


CARPET MANUAL 
Another of the publicatiens which the Li8rary 


Technolegy Project has received because of 
ALA’s participation in the Institutional Re- 
search Council is The Selection and Mainte- 
nance of Commercial Carpet. The new manual 
was written by Bernard Berkeley and Cyril S. 
Kimball of Foster D. Snell, Inc., under the di- 
rection of the research committee of the Ameri- 
can Hotel and Motel Association. The Snell or- 
ganization made the carpet evaluation study on 
which the manual is based, and the association 
sponsored it. 

The 48-page, illustrated manual is published 
and sold by The Cornell Hotel and Restaurant 
Administration Quarterly, Ithaca, N.Y., for $2. 
For librarians, trustees, and architects interested 
in installing carpeting in libraries, this will be 
an informative guide. eee 





NEW REGIONAL LIBRARY 

The first two-county regional library in Kansas 
was established by a two-to-one vote on November 
6 in Pottawatomie and Wabaunsee counties. This 
was the result of a sixteen-month intensive dem- 
onstration project conducted by the staff of the 
Traveling Libraries Commission and made pos- 
sible through the use of federal and state money 
under the Library Services Act. 


Research Librarian 


Boeing’s Aero-Space Division has an im- 
mediate opening for a research librarian 
with a Library Science degree and some 
technical library experience or scientific 
background. This is a challenging position 
offering an opportunity to help develop 
the division’s library services and to work 
directly with engineers and scientists. 
Duties include conducting literature re- 
search, preparing bibliographies, evalu- 


ating library services and group methods 
for organizing and arranging information 
materials, as well as keeping informed of 
company plans and objectives to deter- 
mine future library requirements. 


Send your resume, today, to: Mr. 
Lawrence W. Blakeley, The Boeing 
Company, P. O. Box 3822-LLA, Seattle 
24, Washington. Boeing is an equal op- 
portunity employer. 


SEMI EMA E 
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LIBRARY FILMSTRIP CENTER, 140 North 
Old Mannor, Wichita, announces the produc- 
tion of a new film, The Card Catalog. The film 
was authored by Violet Priestley, a librarian at 


Roosevelt Junior High School, Wichita. The film — 


is a 30-frame color slide film on library instruc- 
tion and is the first in a series planned by the 
center. The film was under the direction of 
professional film-production personnel. Prints of 
The Card Catalog are available at $8.00 by 
writing directly to the company. 


% # * 
Sieg he ia os EXTENDABLE 
ee e in-a-drawer card files 


are now available 
through Metal 
Specialties Manufac- 
turing Co., Melrose 
Park, Il]. From the 
information provided, 
the drawer appar- 
ently does not fit in 
a aei but is used on a desk top or other 
surface. The drawer is 7” closed and opens to 
12” with almost a thousand card capacity; ac- 
companying cards measure 4” X.214” and are 
slotted to snap on a rod in the file bottom. Tabs 
for division cards are Mylar-protected and are 
made of 25-point pressboard. Suggested uses are: 
telephone lists, business card file, cross-refer- 
ence, cataloging, supplier lists, etc. For prices 
and: further information, write the manufacturer. 


Lp Aan hare srania tuana mf 






piak sae a peda 
i 


x + & 


PRECUT insertable 
plastic tabs for in- 
dexing books, bind- 
ers, catalogs, card 
and letter files, etc., 
are now offered pack- 
aged in a reusable 
plastic box by Cel- 
U-Dex Corporation, 
New Windsor, Newburgh, N.Y. The tabs are 
supplied in standard lengths varying from 3%” 
X YA" to %” X 2” and each box contains 25 
tabs. ‘Tabs are available in eight colors. Write 


the manufacturer for further information. 
& ; 
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VICTOR Animato- 
graph Corporation 
introduced an im- 
proved : Kalart/ Victor 
Duolite 16mm sound 
motion picture pro- 
jector, Model ST-18 
with earphones at- 
tachment. The Duo- 
lite projector pro- 
vides individual ear- - 
phone sets and -al- 
lows an individual or 
small group of students to have a special film 
showing in one corner of a library during regu- 
lar hours, while others read books. The manu- 
facturer has provided the following information: 
The Duolite is a two-way projector, which oper- 
ates both as a standard projector, showing films 
on a remote screen, as well as a rearview projector 
showing films on its built-in screen. Watching a | 
film on the Duolite is much the same as viewing 
TV on a 17” screen. The projected image is 
bright and sharp, even in a brightly lighted 
room. An audience of up to 20 people can watch 
a film on the built-in- screen. For further infor- 
mation write the manufacturer, Plainville, Conn. 


* *& Žž 


RECORDAK Corpo- 
ration announces a 
new automatic infor- 
mation retrieval sys- 
tem with the Re- 
cordak Image Control 
Keyboard, an elec- 
tronic accessory, com- 
bined with the Re- 
cordak Lodestar 
Reader Wlach enables the operator to locate by 
push button any microfilmed document from 
among millions. The operator Mmserts the film 
magazine in the self-threading Lodestar Reader, 
keys the index code number into the Image 
Control unit, and the desired image is auto- 
matically located and appears on the reader 
screen. Film is searched at 600 feet per minute 
and average time for location of a document on 
the 100 feet of film in a magazine is five seconds, 
according to Recordak; slow speed visual scan- - 
ning also is possible with the new Keyboard 
Control Unit. The Image Control Keyboard is de- 
signed for heavy referencé application where loca- 
tion of individual documents from among millions 
is required. The new unit may also be combined 
with the Reader-Printer to provide an enlarged 
facsifiilegprint of any desired document. eee 
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FOR SALE. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889, 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send 
us your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Maga- 
zine Services, Serials Dept; 56 E. 13th St, New 
York 3. - 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial -Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont: Speech; 
oes ‘ J: Want lists invited: 23 E. “Ath St., New 

or - 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH oe dine a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek, and modern for- 


eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s | 


Gallic War, Ciceros Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $3. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
sae ‘Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 


titles stocked. Sets, files, back issyes. Ask about our ‘- 


ae Buying List Plan. Canner’ s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 


0. 
SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 


start on any want list by having on hand over. 


200,000 scholarly books. No -fantastic - premiums 
charged. Catalogs issued. Request’. yours. Ira J. 


a an Ine., 215 Main St., Port. Washington, LI, | 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editioiis, Monthly sub- 


scription—310 yr. Cumulated (6 mo: & ann.)—~ $10. ~ 
` Annuals 60, ’61—$5 ea. Binder—$2, INDEX, 1725: 


Kings Rd. , Corvallis, Ore. 


FOR THAT OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK. Always write 


Brainard Book Co., Box 444 AL, La Grange, Nl. 
FOR SALE: National Geographic magazine from 
July 1914 to present, with maps,-91 volumes red 
buckram, 5 volurnes unbound, cross-indices 1899- 
1951. 5. S. Bowm&n, 3250 E. 3rd St, Tucson, Ariz. 
THANKS for keeping us so busy. that we had no 
time for selecting and addressing our customary 
Season’s Greetings. Please accept our heartiest wishes 
in this manner. Albert J. Phiebig; ABAA, Foreign 
Books & Periodicals, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


American Anthropologist (issues) ; Annual Reports 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. R. Black, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 11. 

WANTED: Edwards reprint, British Museum Cata- 
logue, 1881-1900, 58-volume set. Please write Robert 
F. Beach, Lib., Union Theological cg 3041 
Broadway, New York 27. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
J public, technical Diii &tc. Crusade,® largest 


. No . fees. 


. year library school degree required. N.Y. 
‘ tirement System, Social Security, month’s vacation, 


 N.Y.—AR 


magazine of educational, opportunities . since 1952. 
“Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, 
school, and library vacancies listed free. One issue 
$1; 8 issues, yearly $7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22. : 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to -library job information. Each $3 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra, 24 issues, na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, LS degree. Some ex- 
perience. Salary $5300. 4 weeks’ vacation, 2 weeks’ 
sick leave, hospitalization, pension, equal oppor- 
tunity. Apply Director, Englewood Public Library, 
Englewood, N.J. 

HEAD, . Fine Arts Department. Well-established 
art and music department. Large picture collection 
used by professional artists, lecturers, students. Rap- 
idly building recording and film collections. Audio- 
visual center for Westchester Library System. Salary 
$7000-$8580 as increments of $395 each) plus addi- 
tional 5% of the New York State Retirement paid 
by the city. 5th year library school degree required, 
4 years’ experience after graduation. N.Y. State Re- 
tirement System.. Social Security, month’s vacation, 
city pays portion of hospitalization, other fringe 
benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN I. Salary $5880-$7200 (4 - 
increments of $330 each) plus additional 5% of the 
New York State Retirement paid by the city. 5th 
year library school degree required, 2 years’ experi- 
ence after graduation. N.Y. State Retirement System, 
Social ‘Security, month’s vacation, city pays portion 
of hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Apply Ruth 
M. Phillips, Dir., New Rochelle Public Library, New 


= Rochelle, N.Y 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 in- 
crements of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the 
New York State Retirement -paid by the a a 

tate Re-. 


city pays portion of hospitalization, other ‘fringe - 
benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New Rochelle. 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. - x 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for. 5-county ‘demon: 
stration now in progress, with state-owned vehicle, in 
unserved districts of central New York’s beautiful 
lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk and clerk, work 
under understanding direction. This service, operated 
from modern centrally located headquarters, will ‘be - 
taken over by the system in 1963 and.a new book- 


‘ mobile will be purchased. Salary range $5040-$5940 © 


or $5820-$6900, dependent upon ‘qualifications; - ex." 
cellent personnel benefits. Previous library.. experi-: _ 
ence desirable; but not. mandatory. College ‘and li- 
brary science degrees from approved. institutions and. 
eligibility for professional certificate: are requiréd. 
Write or telephone William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger — 
Lakes ` Coie System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, 

GENERAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN to.serve as 
all-around assistant in our system headquarters. and 
to the head of field services, as time allows. Includes 
some regular résponsibilities for interlibrary- loans, 
technical services, book selection, and advisory work 
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with the 29 member libraries, plus a wide variety 
of day-to-day assignments. This is an opportunity to 
gain broad experience and to participate at a pro- 
ductive and responsible level in a basic upgrading of 
library service in this area. Requires graduate li- 
brary degree and driving ability (car provided). Sal- 
ary $5004~-$6004, 4 annual increments. Liberal per- 
sonnel benefits, including month’s vacation. Lovely 
outdoor recreational country, with strong summer 
cultural attraction. Live in urban area of 60,000 at 
moderate cost, with housing situation especially 
good. Write Kenneth Brown, Dir., Chautauqua-Cat- 
ee Library System, 106 W. 5th St., Jamestown, 


FIELD SERVICES LIBRARIAN for system com- 
prising 29 member libraries. Position is under the 
general supervision of the Head of Field Services and 
will include responsibilities for advisory work with 
the libraries, developing book selection lists, prepar- 
ing promotional materials and news articles, assisting 
in planning workshops and other in-service projects. 
Requires two years of professional experience beyond 
the graduate library degree and driving ability (car 
provided). Appropriate specialized experience will 


- be welcomed, although flexibility and broad interests 


are essential. Salary $5800-$7250, 5 annual incre- 
ments. Beginning step can be higher, depending upon 
experience. Liberal personnel benefits, including 
month’s vacation. Lovely outdoor recreation country, 
with strong summer cultural attraction. Live in 
urban area of 60,000 at moderate cost, with housing 
situation especially good. Write Kenneth Brown, 
Dir., Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Library System, 106 
W. 5th St., Jamestown, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER, in library of 107,000 
vols. 35 min. from New York. 5th year LS degree 
req. Starting salary $5050-$5710, depending upon 
exp. Increments $330. 35-hr. wk. I mo. vac. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

HEAD CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT for lively, 
expanding department. Library designated as State 
District Center. MS in LS degree and experience. 
Salary $6000 plus Social Security and ALA retire- 
ment. 5-day, 38-hour week, month’s vacation. Con- 
genial staff. Department known for friendly quality 
service. Allentown, Pa., Free Library. 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. New 
position in lively, expanding department. Library 
designated as State District Center. MS in LS de- 
gree. Some experience preferred. Salary $5800. 38- 
hour, 5-day week, month’s vacation. Social Security, 
ALA retirement. Congenial staff. Allentown, Pa., 
Free Library. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. One of the most ac- 
tive departments in Pennsylvania. Excellent reputa- 
tion for Service. Library designated as State District 
Center. Interesting staff. LS degree with some ex- 
perience. $5800. 38-hour, 5-day week, month’s vaca- 
tion. Social Security, ALA retirement, Allentown, 
Pa., Free Library. 

HEAD, ADULT CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT. 
A challenging job for someone who would like to 
live in New England and be only 35 miles from 
New York City, who would enjoy a dynamic public 
library, in modern, attractive new building. Annual 
circulation one million; film audience one-half mil- 
lion. Two auditoriums allow for exhibitions, concerts, 
and community meetings of all sorts. Need admin- 
istrative know-how, good book knowledge. Salary 


~ open. Only requirements are experience and proven 
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ability. Write Mary Louise Alexander, The Fergu- 
son Library, 96 Broad St., Stamford, Conn. 

PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY with building expan- 
sion program underway needs senior librarian, main- 
ly for adult reference services. Requirements: eli- 
gibility for N.J. librarian’s certification and degree 
from accredited library school. Salary range: $5520- 
$6720, in five steps. Very substantial benefits. Apply 
Director, Johnson Public Library, Hackensack, N.J. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Starting salary $5500 
to $7800. (Experienced librarian may start above 
the minimum.) Yearly increments. 34 hours from 
New York City, on Long Island. Fringe benefits: 
38-hour week (35 in summer}; N.Y. State Em- 
ployees’ retirement plus Social Security; very lib- 
eral vacation and sick leave provisions; 1] paid ad- 
ditional holidays; staff members have membership, 
if desired, with hospital-medical care group. Re- 
quirements: Library school degree plus eligibility 
for professional certificate (if you do not have one 
now). Apply: Wilfred L. Morin, Dir., Freeport Me- 
morial Library, Freeport, L.I., N.Y. 

GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF AN 
EXPANDING LIBRARY SYSTEM. New Hampshire 


-State Library has an opening for an extension li- 


brarian to work in the beautiful mountain and lake 
region of central N.H., aiding librarians and trustees 


of over 50 rural communities, Provide professional | 
advice; supplement local resources by bookmobile ` 


which distributes from 25,000-volume collection; 
speak to library and lay groups; develop new co- 
operative and centralized services. Outstanding op- 
portunity for advancement will be provided by re- 
port of Governor’s Committee for Better Libraries 
which recommends greatly expanded program. Ideal 
for the person who doesn’t like to be tied to a desk 
all day. Five-day week, 8:30 to 5. Qualifications: 
library school degree, experience desirable but not 
mandatory. Driver’s license required. Usual benefits 
including liberal retirement provisions. Salary range 
$5400-$6412, depending upon experience. Write 
Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, State Library, Concord. 

WANT TO BE. A LEADER IN PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY PROGRESS? Then the New Hampshire 
State Library needs your talents as a public library 
consultant. Work involves top-level planning of pro- 
grams to improve public library service, explaining 
these ideas to local librarians and trustees through 
in-service training techniques and conferences, gain- 
ing. the support of the general public, implementing 
the programs. Governor’s Committee for Better Li- 
braries is proposing long-range plan for expanding 
statewide resources and services. This offers great 
opportunities for the right person, Requires writing 
and speaking ability, frm grasp of the larger issues 
of library service, resourcefulness, and tact. If you 
enjoy doing something different every day, you'll 
like this job. Qualifications: library school degree 
and 5 years’ experience. Driver’s license needed. 
Usual benefits, including liberal retirement provi- 
sions. Salary range $6269-$7501, depending upon 
experience. Write Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, State 
Library, Concord. 

CHIEF OF CHILDREN’S SERVICE. For New 
York suburban community of 45,000. Beginning sal- 
ary up to $9505, depending upon qualifications. 
Semiannual increments, one month vacation, fringe 
benefits. Expanding community with great challenge 
for talented person. ALSO assistant in children’s 
service. Salary $5475-$8715. No experience required 
but®cregit on scale granted for same. Apply Di- 
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rector, Farmingdale Public Library, Farmingdale, 


LL, N.Y. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Small college, at- 
tractive campus and library. Usual benefits. Write 
ee Fletcher, Lib., Springfield College, Springfield 
9, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston. Assistant librar- 
ian, $5400-$6400; LS and administrative experience 
required. Write Mrs. Louis G. Smith, Lib., Public 
Library, Winchester, Mass. 

CATALOGER. College library clese to Burlington, 
Vt. LC classification used. Library science degree 
and experience with LC system required. Pension 
plan, health benefits, Social Security. Salary open. 
Send resume to the Very Rev. Vincent B. Maloney, 
Lib., St. Michael’s College Library, Winooski, Vt. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for municipal library in small 
city adjacent to Pittsburgh. Month vacation, sick 
leave. Pleasant working conditions. 
training required. Salary according to experience and 
training. Write Mrs. Lewis Nescott, Chm., Library 


- Board, Carnegie Free Library, McKeesport, Pa. 


WANTED: Librarian to take charge of tax-sup- 
ported community library in university town. Address 
inquiry Mrs. R. W. McComb, Schlow Memorial Li- 
brary, 222 W. College Ave., State College, Pa. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J., PUBLIC LIBRARY— 


3 positions open. Head librarian, reference librar- 


“ tan, and children’s librarian. LS degree required. 


x 


` Library Journal. Ap 


37-hr. wk., 4 wks.’ vac. Sec. Sec., and state ret. plan. 
Address Mrs. Wm. Smith, New Brunswick Public 
Library, New Brunswick. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN. For active, not frantic, 
intellectual rather than popular, endowed public li- 
brary in college community. Wonderful book collec- 
tions. Excellent working conditions. $5500 or better 
start for fully qualified applicant; $5000 for beginner 
or nongraduate. Massachusetts state retirement, but 
no geen Security. Apply Forbes Library, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


southeast 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS AND SERIALS 
LIBRARIAN. Position open in the Savannah State 
College Library, Savannah, Ga., immediately. To 
direct Curriculum Center and be responsible for 
serials. Applicant is free to formulate and develop 
program. Budgeted salary $5200, faculty rank, one 
month’s vacation, and other liberal fringe benefits. 
Description of the recently completed air-conditioned 
library appears in the December 1, 1959, issue of 
ly E. J. Josey, Lib. 

THREE POSITIONS OPEN: Two cataloging, one 
reference. Apply Director of Libraries, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington 17, D.C. 

HEAD, CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. Graduate 
library degree plus minimum of two years’ experience 
in children’s work in public library or school library. 
Salary open. Write Harland A. Carpenter, Dir., Wil- 
mington Institute Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 

ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA. Department of Li- 
braries has two vacancies in their progressive system 
with professional staff in a Washington suburb of 
170,000 population. 1) Technical processing. Salary 
range $6940-$8460. 5th year library science degree, 
at least 3 years’ experience in technical processing 
and l year in a public library. 2) Children’s work. 
Salary range $5920-$7220. 5th year library science 
degree, at least 1 vear of experience in children’s 
work and 1 year in a public library. Apply Persognel 
Dept., Court House, Arlingtonel, Va. ® 


Professional 


midwest 


CATALOGER to head department with full-time 

clerical assistants and part-time professional, $22,500 

book budget; experience required. Salary open. Paid 

hospitalization, 4 weeks’ vacation, pension plan. Ad- 

ie Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, 
inn. 

POSITION OPEN. Director of libraries, Chippewa 
County, West Central Minnesota. Responsible for 
countywide bookmobile service, public relations to- 
ward regional system, opportunity for personal ad- 
vancement. Library and master’s degrees required. 
Salary open. Apply E. A. Smith, Sec., Library Board, 
Route 4, Montevideo, Minn. 

REGIONAL REFERENCE SYSTEM with center 
in Wausau, Wis., desires additional reference librar- 
ian to help in organizing and carrying out service in 
an ll-county area. Librarian I qualifications; degree 
from an accredited library school. Salary: $4620 plus 
fringe benefits. Apply Dorthea Krause, Lib., Wausau 
Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, female. For village of 23,000, 
located only 30 minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing. Public library experience required. Salary open. 
Thirty-eight hour week, retirement benefits, liberal 
cumulative sick leave. Month vacation, plus time for 
professional meetings. Staff of four, plus pages. An- 
nual circulations, 100,000. Send complete resume im- 
mediately to Grover C. Gantt, Trustee, 7903 West- 
wood Dr., Elmwood Park 35, IL. 

SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS LIBRARIAN. $5300- 
$6050 (6 steps), $5560-$6310 in 1963. Want to be 
an administrator? Want a variety of professional 
experiences before you’re on your own? Special as- 
signments allow for branch and department work 
and projects research. 5th year degree from accred- 
ited library school. Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., 
Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for a busy publie li- 
brary serving a residential, suburban community of 
13,000 on Chicago’s North Shore. Degree in library 
science required; experience preferred. Beginning 
salary $5500. Apply George G. Babcock, Lib., Win- 
netka Public Library, Winnetka, III. 

DIRECTOR. Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Keno- 
sha, Wis. Position open February 1, 1963. Admin- 
istrator interested in meeting building challenge for 
growing community. Fifth year degree, plus ten 
years’ experience, five of which involve administra- 
tion. Send resume of qualifications to Dorothy L. 
Huth, Dir. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with library science 
degree for public library serving population of 
25,000. Active use of facilities. Suburban community 
25 miles west of Chicago. Salary $5500-$6200, de- 
pending upon experience and training. 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, sick leave, II. Mun. Ret. Fund. Apply Librar- 
ian, Wheaton Public Library, Wheaton, Hl. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN. Opportunity to plan and 
direct expanding medical library services for staff 
doctors, residents, and interns for 457-bed fully ac- 
credited general teaching hospital. Library school 
degree required and experience preferred. Liberal 
fringe benefits including excellent retirement program 
and pleasant working conditions. Salary based on 
background. Please apply to Director of Personnel, 
Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

NEW POSITION JAN. 1 for coordinator of adult 
services and assistant librarian in a growing Min- 
nesota city library. Library degree and experience 
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required; a young woman under 45 preferred. Sal- 
ary $7200 plus paid hospitalization and rhajor medi- 
cal, pension plan, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave. 
Newly remodeled building. Apply Lucille Gottry, 
Public Library, Rochester, Minn. à 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Fifth year degree required. 
$6600 per year. Illinois municipal retirement. Com- 
munity of 37,500; 17 miles from St. Louis. Send 
resume and references to Dr. Julian W. Smith, Pres., 
Library Board, 312 Portland Ave., Belleville, Ill. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, city òf Hopkins, Minn. MLS 
required. Growing suburban community of 12,500 
population, located in the Minneapolis area. Begin- 
ning salary up to $7500. For data sheet and applica- 
tion form, write R. L. Brubacher, City Mgr., 723 Ex- 
celsior Ave., Hopkins, Minn. 

WANTED: An experienced person for the position 
of head librarian, in a church-related college. Five- 
day week, one month vacation, plus all schoo] vaca- 
tions. Two months’ vacation after tenure has been 
established. Faculty status, Social Security, faculty 
children tuition exchange. Rank and salary based on 
experience. Write Monmouth College Library, Mon- 
mouth, Jl. 

DEPARTMENT HEAD for the John G. White De- 
partment whose collections of Orientalia, Folklore, 
Medieval Literature, and Chess and Checkers include 
many rare items not found elsewhere in the United 
States. A true “book man” with interest and back- 
ground in some of the special fields included in the 
department is needed to maintain the collection. Re- 
quirements include degree in library science and 
reading knowledge of several languages. Salary starts 
at $7040 and advances to $8480. Retirement plan, 
group insurance, and hospitalization. Write Person- 
nel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 


14. 

JOSEPH M. CONWAY MEMORIAL LIBRARY: 
Man, order-reference-circulation work, master’s de- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school, begin Sep- 
tember 1, 1963. ll-month contract, faculty rank, 1- 
month vacation, TIAA plan for members or after 
second year of service. Salary dependent upon ex- 
, perience and qualifications. List education, training, 
experience, references, and requirements in first let- 
ter. Apply Librarian, Joseph M. Conway Memorial 
Library, St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis. 

HEAD CATALOGER required immediately for 
new liberal arts college, opening 1963. Challenging 
opportunity to develop procedures and staff. Beautiful 
site near Grand Rapids. Requirements: graduate of 
an accredited library school, successful cataloging 
experience. Faculty status, Beginning salary $6600 to 
$8400, depending upon qualifications and experience. 
Apply Librarian, Grand Valley State College, College 
Landing, Allendale, Mich. 

CLEVELAND MEDICAL LIBRARY, situated in 
the middle of the city’s university circle area, has the 
following staff vacancies: reference/catalog librarian 
and reference/circulation librarian. Library school 
graduate. Background in biological sciences and ex- 
perience desirable but not essential, One month vaca- 
tion, excellent retirement program, ‘and Social Se- 
curity. Salary range $5000 to $6000, depending upon 
qualifications and experience. Send resume to Di- 
rector, Cleveland Medical Library, 11000 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 6. . 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (Librarian Hi). 
Work with director and assistant director in ad- 
ministration of city system with staff of 119 serving 
city population of 132,000 and expanding services to 
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six townships with additional population of 45,000; 
principal initial assignment may be extension serv- 
ices. Requirements: LS degree and minimum four 


years’ experience. CATALOG LIBRARIAN (Librar- — 


ian I or I, depending on experience). Act as as- 
sistant head. of department with staff of eight as- 
sistants and assist with cataloging. Approximately 
14,000 additions processed annually. LS degree re- 
quired. BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN (Librarian 1). 
Supervise operation of new bookmobile with clerk 
and driver serving six townships with total popula- 
tion of 45,000. LS degree required. Salary schedules: 
Librarian I, $5220-$6360; Librarian I, $5460-$7020; 
Librarian IT, $6360~$8100. Salary can start above 
minimum depending upon experience and qualifica- 
tions. Fringe benefits: 4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick 
leave, state retirement fund, Social Security, credit 
union, voluntary Blue Cross-Blue Shield, work in 
modern, new, air-conditioned main library building. 
Write Roger B. Francis, Dir., South Bend Public 
Library, 122 W. Wayne St., South Bend 1, Ind. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN, Sturgis, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary. Pleasant, progressive community of 10,000 
located within easy driving distance of Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, Chicago, and Kalamazoo. MLS required. 
Administrative experience desirable but not neces- 
sary. Minimum salary of $5000 can be adjusted for 
experienced person. 5-day week, sick leave, Social 


Security, and retirement plan. Fringe benefits include ' 


membership in Blue Cross-Blue Shield group at no 
cost. Would supervise staff of 5. Apply Mrs. Ralph 
Burris, Pres., Board of Trustees, 1101 Wilson Ave., 
Sturgis, Mich. 

HEAD, general reading department. To supervise 
reader’s advisory service and selection of materials 
in areas of fiction, biography, social sciences, litera- 
ture, history, religion, and philosophy. One of four 
adult subject departments. Library degree and mini- 
mum of four years’ experience required. Beginning 
salary up to $7792, depending upon experience. An- 
nual increments to $8515. Four weeks’ vacation, 
twelve days’ sick leave, and good retirement plan. 
Apply Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN at Riley Hospital, In- 
dianapolis. Library school degree required. Starting 
salary $5400-$6300, depending upon experience. 
TIAA-CERF retirement, Social Security, hospital and 
life insurance, and one month’s vacation. Responsible 
for book selection, all technical services, and dis- 
tributing books to patients. Apply Mary Jane Laatz, 


Med. Lib., Indiana University, School of Medicine :. 


Library, 1100 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 7. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Assistant 
to the executive secretary, Library Administration 
Division. Experienced librarian with special interest 
in library buildings, statistics, recruiting, personnel, 
public relations, and library organization. Require- 
ments: MSLS, 3-4 yrs. public or state library ex- 
perience. Beg. salary: $6126, Soc. Sec., 1 mo. vac., 

5-day wk. Write A. F. Trezza, Ex. Sec., LAD, 

headquarters. 
mountain plains 


CATALOGERS in one of the largest university li- 
braries in the Inter-Mountain West. Academic status, 
one month’s vacation, paid health insurance, and 


other benefits. One quarter off in eight for profes- ` 


sional improvement. Salary depends on experience 

and qualifications. Apply Ralph D. Thomson, Acting 

Lib,, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
TYeLIBRARIAN. Salary $5516-$6312. Director of 
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growing library serving city of 14,000 plus environs. 
Sth year degree, some experience preferred. Good 
fringe benefits, Apply Frank U. Koehler, City Mgr., 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 


southwest 


` CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. A person versed in 


modern charging systems and familiar with circula- 
tion procedures, preferably in college libraries. Capa- 
ble of supervisory duties. Good working conditions 
and benefits. Salary $6000 or better, depending upon 
qualifications. Please write to Hardin Craig, Lib., 
Rice University, Houston. 

ASSISTANT COLLEGE LIBRARIAN in charge of 
reference circulation and serials in new building 
housing audio-visua] as a part of library services. 
Graduate library school degree required. Starting 
salary $5833. Apply Edward C. Werner, Head Lib., 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA, has two openings for li- 
brarians with degrees from accredited library schools. 
1) Beginning level librarian ($5160-$6600). 2) Ex- 
perienced librarian with supervisory background 
($5640-$7200). Appointment may be made above 
the entrance salary, depending upon qualifications. 
Paid holidays, vacations, health insurance and sick 
leave, and retirement plan coupled with Social Se- 
curity. Modern central library with two branches. 
Approved expansion calls for four new branches. 


Enjoy the casual living of the fabulous “Valley of. 


the Sun” and the professional challenges of associa- 
tion with a progressive library system in one of the 
nation’s fastest growing cities. Send complete resume 
to Robert W. Galloway, Per. Supv., 324 W. Wash- 
ington, Phoenix 3. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD OF ACQUISITIONS. Requirements: li- 
brary degree, organizing ability, experience in similar 
work, or other library positions requiring training 
and supervision of clerical staff. Probable rank: 
assistant professor. Salary around $6800 current year. 
Books and binding budget $100,000. HEAD OF 


‘PUBLIC SERVICES. New position to coordinate cir- 


culation and departmental library activities, also 
serve as liaison with evening program organization. 
Requirements: library degree, experience in respon- 
sible position with departmentalized library, or other 
position demanding leadership of professional li- 
brarians. Probable rank; associate professor, with 
current salary about $8000. Present public service 
staff consists of nine librarians and ten clerical posi- 


- tions. Address inguiries Jean P. Black, Lib., Portland 


State College, Portland, Ore. 


far west 
TEACHER-LIBRARIAN will be welcomed to our 
central school library staff. To qualify for Librarian 
I: salary range $403--$503, with 15 days’ vacation, 12 
days’ sick leave, and group insurance. To serve teach- 
ers and select graded trade books in grades four 
through eight. Write Walter G, Martin, Supt. of 
Schools, 2314 Mariposa, Fresno 21, Calif. 

TWO EXTENSION LIBRARIANS needed in city- 
county library system, Librarian I, at least 2 years 
professional experience, $501-$609. Librarian HI, 4 
years’ experience, at least 2 in a supervisory capacity, 
$552-$671. Both require ALA-aceredited library 
school degree. 5-day, 40-hour work week; 12 days’ 
vacation; 12 days’ sick leave; Social Security; state 
retirement; and city paid health insurance. First in- 
crement after 6 months. Apply Director of LiBrary 
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Services, Public Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CITY SAN DIEGO offers employment oppor- 
tunities, Positions available in children’s reference, 
technical setvices, and other fields of librarianship. 
Outstanding employee benefits include annual vaca- 
tion, sick leave, injury leave, health and life insur- 
ance. Splendid local educational and recreational 
facilities available. Unsurpassed weather. Salary to 
$6384, depending on qualifications. Must be graduate 
of accredited library school. Citizenship required. To 
age 64. Inquire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 
Pacific Highway, San Diego 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN, $4.70-$580. Salary may be 
set above min. Req. college grad. plus 1 yr. lib. sch. 
and 3 yrs.’ exp. Submit resumes to Personnel Dept., 
Rm. 202, City Hall, Santa Monica, Calif. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Public library 
system 142 hours from San Francisco, City-county 
system of 8 branches, 2 bookmobiles, and 10 stations. 
New central building under construction. Salary 
$580-$705 with advancement to 2nd step in 6 
months. Requires ALA-accredited library school 
degree with 5 years professional library experience. 
Apply Director of Library Services, Public Library 
of Stockton and San Joaquin County, Stockton 2, 


Calif. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER in a rapidly developing 
university library, experience helpful but not neces- 
sary. Librarians have academic status and excellent 
retirement provisions. Salary $5280. Write B-224. 

LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately 
available in new branches, subject departments, tech- 
nical services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $464-$575 per month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
where the climate is always good. The future: good 
opportunity for professional growth and promotional 
advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply during their last semester of library school. 
For additional informationw rite Personnel Officer, 
Los Angeles Public Library, 630 W. 5th St., Los An- 
geles 17. 


hawaii 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui. BLS from ALA-accredited college 
and one year professional children’s library pro- 
gram experience. $5592-$7128. CATALOG LIBRAR- 
IAN I for University of Hawaii library in Honolulu. 
BLS from ALA-accredited college and one year 
professional cataloging and classifying experience. 
$5592-$7128. Contact Dept. of Per. Servs., 825 Mili- 
lani St., Honolulu. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: first of 


month preceding publication. If voucher 
forms are required for billing, please send 
them at the time advertisements are sub- 
mitted for insertion. 
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Experiment in Evaluation, Warncke, 565- 
68 
Extension Students, Library Services for, 
Erickson, 739-43; A Statewide Attack 
on the Problem, Flanders, 743-45; We 
Like an Integrated Library Syatem 
Morelock, 1005-07 


F 


Fate of a Private Collection, Stein, 357- 
59 
Federal Legislation, The College and Uni- 


versity Librarians’ Stake in, Low 995- 
98 

Firms: “Books on Trial,” 280; “Th Day 
the Books Went Blank,” 612 

Final Report from Ankara, 573 

First Impressions (ed.), Reubens, 15 

Flanders, Clover M., A Statewide Attack 
on the Problem, 743-45 

Florida Library Progress, Ten Years of, 
Nistendirk, 413-15 

Fontaine, Everett O., Itr., 381-82 

Foreign Book Selection Com., PLA, 594- 
95 

Franklin, Robert D., Itr., 615 

Frary, Mildred P., Start from Seratch, 104- 
07 

Freedom Fighter, 198 

French, Zelia J.,  Library-Community 
Self-studies in Kansas, 37-41 


G 


Gaver, Mary V., Puerto Rican survey br, 
376-77; Research on Elementary School 
Libraries, 117-26 

Garrison, Guy, Nonresident Library Fees 
in Suburban Chicago, 1013-17 

Goals for Action Exhibit, 35-36; pro- 
gram activities, 237 

Goals for Americans, 51, 179, 751- 32; film 
list, 266 2 

deGogorza, Mrs. Flora, 210-11 

Goldhor, Herbert, Plea for a Program of 
Research in Librarianship, 44-46 

Grant County, Kan., L., 37-41 

Grants: AASL, 982-83; Association of 
Research L., 610; LTP, 1032 

Gregory, Ruth W., Readings on Book Se- 
lection and Intellectual F reedom, 1954- 
1961, 145-49 

Grieco, D. Marie, appt. to Univ. of 
Philippines proj., 296 

Gross, Mrs. C. W., Those Hidden Binding 
Costa, 725-29 


H 


Hamill, Harold L., Student Challenge to 
Libraries, 553-58 

Hanpicarrep: Books for the Blind, Hay- 
craft, 795-902; reading lists, 612 

Harlow, Neal, The Compleat Recruiter, 
313-14 

Haycraft, Howard, Books for the Blind, 
795-802 

Hayes, R. M., Library 21 Training Pro- 
pram, 1009-12 

HEADQUARTERS Buinpinc, 18, 239 

Heapguarters Burmorme Funn, ALA, 210, 
886-87; contributions and pledges, 1023- 
25; Itr., 381-82 

Heapoguartens Starr, ALA: ACRL, 627; 
Library Technology Project, 177; Mem- 
bership Promotion, 211; Office for Re- 
cruitment, 770, 781 

Heckscher, August, Libraries and the Na- 
tion’s Cultural Life, 716-20 

Heffernan, Helen, Library Improves the 
Elementary School, 100-03 

Heim, Richard, Watch Your Specs! 150- 
32 

Hoff, Syd, May cover 

Holmes, John L., Nonresident Borrowing 
Agreement with Resident Businesses, 171 

Horgan, Paul, ltr., 28 

Hospital. and Institutional Library Serv- 
ice, 238 

Houle, Cyril O., Two Revolutions and 
Their Consequences, 652-62 

How Libraries and Schools Can Resist 
Censogship,@2 statement by the Intel- 


lectual Freedom Committee, 210, 228- 
29; reprints, 297 

How to Appeal to Readers, 998 

Hunt, Ronald L., and William E. Jorgen- 
sen, A New Link in Library Service, 
585-86 


Individualized Reading Program in an 
Elementary School Library, Dewar, 113- 
16 
“In-Service Training: a Bibliography,” 
Sollenberger, pub. anned., 377 . 
Insider Looks at the Miamis, Pratt, 407- 
093 
Insurance: Insurance and the Protection 
of Library Resources, Piez, 421-24 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM, 239 
A Librarian’s First Loyalty, Duncan, 
509-19 

Freedom Fighter, 198 

How Libraries and Schools Can Re- 
sist Censorship, a statement by the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, 228- 
29 

A New Statement and Its Significance, 
McNeal (ed.), 623, 665 

Obscenity and the Law, McClure, 805- 
10 

Intellectual Freedom, Readings on Book 
Selection and-~, 1954-1961, Gregory, 
145-49 

Intellectual Freedom Com. statement, 
How Libraries and Schools Can Re- 
sist Censorship, 228-29 

Intellectual Freedom Com., Midwinter 
Mtg., 222 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 239.40 

International Relations R.T., 196; Conf. 
Highlights, 650 

Invoices, Uniform Terminology - for, 69 


J 


Jackson, Eugene, and Samuel Rothstein, 
Should Library Schools Produce Spe- 
cialiste or Generalists? 320-23 

Jackson, Sidney L., ltr., 8; ltr., 974 

Jarvis, Stanley M., Roberts Report, 135- 
40 


Johnson, E. Sigurd, 177 

Jorgensen, William E., and Hunt, Ronald 
L., A New Link in Library Service, 
585- 86 . 

Junior Members R.T., Conf. Highlights, 
650 


K 


Kangas Traveling Libraries Commission, 
37 

Keller, Richard L., Reading Faster and 
Better, 1019-21 

Keniston, Roberta, The Paperback in the 
College ‘Library, 747.49 

Kennedy, John F., 31; Jan. cover 

Kennon, Mary Frances, Trends in De- 
veloping Elementary School Libraries, 
110-12 

‘Knapp Foundation Project (AASL), 982- 
83 


L 


Lacy, Dan, and Robert W. Orr, The New 
ALA Officers, 732-35 

Lamb, W, Kaye, 73 

Lancour, Harold, What Next in the 
Curriculum? 324-27 

Legislation, 238-39 


Legislation Com., ALA, 76; Midwinter 
Mtg., 222 
LeMay, Geraldine, 198 
Liaison with other 
agencies, 240-41 
Librarian’s Challenge: Making Every 
Week National Library Week (ed.), 
WcGannon, 979 
Librarian’s First Loyalty, Duncan, 509-19 
Librarian’s Liaison Com., 865 
LIBRARIANSHIP; A Librarian's First Loy- 
alty, Duncan, 509-19; Needed Research 
in Education for Librarianship, Reagan, 
333-34; Plea for a Program of Re- 
` search in Librarianship, Goldhor, 44-46 
Libraries—An Author’s-Eye View, Wylie, 
537-39 
Libraries and the Nation’s Cultural Life, 
Heckscher, 716-20 
Libraries and the Space Age, von Braun, 
525-28 
Library Administration Div.: Conf. High- 
lights, 646; Midwinter Mtg., 225 
Library Bill of Rights, 210 
Linraky Brnpinc: Those Hidden Binding 
Costs, Gross, 725-29 
Library-Community Project, ALA, 37 
Library-Community Self-studics in Kan- 
sas, French, 37-41 
Library Day, Century 21 Exposition, 864 
Lurany Enucatien, 239 
Editorial, Douglass and Reed, 291-92 
Classrooms That Move--A New Trend? 
328 
Tke Continuing Edueation of Librari- 
ans, Berninghausen, 329-32; Sullivan 
Itr., 615 
Needed Research in Education for 
Librarianship, Reagan, 333-34 
Should Library Schools Produce Spe- 
cialists or Generalists? Jackson and 
Rothstein, 320-23 
Three New Library Schools, 332 
Undergraduate Programs and Articula- 
tion, Morton, 315-19 
Western Reserve Conference on the 
Future of Library Education, 549 
What Next in the Curriculum? Lan- 
cour, 324-27 
Library Education Today and Tomorrow 
(ed.}, Donglass and Reed, 291-92 
Library Education Div.: 
- 646-47; Midwinter Mtg., 225 
Library Improves the Elementary School, 
Heffernan, 100-03 
Library Laws, 180-83 
Lisrany Services Act, 627; After Five 
Years, 21; Allerton Park Institute on, 
2} 
Library Services Act 
ASL, 362 
Library Services for Extension Students, 
Erickson, 739-43 
Liprant TeEcuNoLocy, 239; Model Li- 
brary Insurance Policy, Piez, 421-24; 
Some Library Adhesives—A Laboratory 
Evaluation of P.V.A.’s, Piez, 838-43 
Library Technology Project, Adv. Com., 
865, 1032-33 
Lisranr 21, March cover, 18-19, 211, 237, 
296, 376-77, 452; Library 21, Martin 
and. Lieberman, 230-32; Library 21 
Opens, 561; Library 21 Training Pro- 
gram, Hayes, 1609-12 
Lieberman, Irving, and Martin, Gordon 
P., Library 21, 230-32 
Lomer, Gerhard R., Hr., 974 
Louisiana State Recruitment 
Taylor, 352-54 


organizations and 


Revision Com., 


Project, 


Love, Pauline J., Program of the ALA > 


Publishing Dept., 814-17 


- 
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Conf. Highlights, ° 





; irs. Weldon, writes of an 
Award, 577-8] 


t 
M 
McAnally, Arthur M., Social Pressures 
and Academie Librarianship, 159-64 
McClure, Robert C., Obscealty and the 
Law, 806-10 E 
McCreary, Anne B., Itr., 471-72 
McGannon, Donald H., The Librarian's 
Challenge: Making Every Week Na- 
tional Library Week (ed.), 979 
McNeal, Archie, A New Statement and 
Its Significance (ed.), 623, 665 
MacQuarrie, Catherine, itr., 976 ' 
Mansfield, Mrs, Harold, Itr., 203- 04 
Marshall, Robert, The Paperback and the 
College Bookstore, 821-25 : 
Martin, Gordon P., and Lieberman, 
Irving, Library 21, 2306-32 
Maryland Library Assn., 207 


Massachusetts~-Of the Launching Pad, 


699 
MATERIALS, 
237-38 l i 
Book Selection Policies (ed.), ‘207 
Book Selection Service, 210 
A Call to Arms! Shaw, 1001- 04 
Pressures on Librarians: Why Do the 
Rightists Rage? Moore, 26-31; ltr., 
28; Jan. cover : 
Melcher, Daniel, ltr., 201 
Melcher Scholarship Fund,’ 210 . 
Member of the Board Speaks, 28‘ 
MEMBERSHIP, ALA, 484; promotion, 239; 
Membership Day, 19 
Miami P.L., program for aged, 412 
Miami Braca Conrerence, 48-49; High- 
lights, 635-51; planning, 227; Tenta- 
tive Program of the 81st Annual ALA 
Conference, 428-46 
Miami Beach P.L., 
41] 
MIDWINTER MEETING, ALA, 34; 
lights, 221-26; 1963, 869 
Model Manual jor Library Trustees, 
Action Development Com., ALTA; 363 
Monroe, Margaret E., Standarde—Criterin 
for Service -or Goals for the Future? 
818-20; Htr., 976 i t 
Moore, Everett T., Why Do the Rightists 
Rage? 26-31 | 
Moore, Helen-Jean, Itr., 472-73 : 
Morelock, Molete, We Like an Pnteursice 
Library System, 1005-07 
Morton, Mrs. Florrinell F., Undergradu- 
ate Programs and Articnlation, aa: 19 
Murrow, Edward R., 22 


Higk- 


1 
N i 
National Library Talent Search, 691 
Nationa Liprany Wesx, Dec. cover, 237, 
296, 376 
Editorial, 15, 979 
1962 Report, 1008 
Steering Com., 745; photo, 1008; state- 
ment, 691 
National Library Week Com., ALA, an- 
nual conf. action, 640-41 
Needed: An Open End Career Policy, 
Vosper, 833-35; Monroe itr., 976; 
MacQuarrie ltr., 976 
Needed Research in Education for Li- 
brarianship, Reagan, 33934 2 


EVALUATION AND SELECTION, ' 


program for aged, 


New ALA Officers, Lacy and Orr, 732-32 
New Florida Libraries, University and 
Public, 542-43 
“New Horizons,” 237 
New Link in Library Service, Hunt and 
Jorgensen, 585-86 Í 
New Statement and Its Significance, Me- 
Neal (ed.), 623, 665 
Nistendirk, Verna, Ten Years of Floride’ 
Library Progress, 413-15 
Nominating Com. rpt., 860-61, 927 
Nominees, ALA: 
Divisions: AHIL, 193; 
ASD, 179; ASL, 52: LAD, 
54; RTSD, 55 
Sections: Acquisitions, RTSD, 55; 
Armed Forces Librarians, PLA, 54; 
Buildings and Equipment, LAD, 53; 
Cataloging and Classification, RTSD,. 
55; Copying Methods, RTSD, 55; 
Library Organization and Manage- 
ment, LAD, 53; Personne] Adminis- 
tration, LAD, 53; Public Relations, 
LAD, 53 ` 
Nonresident Borrowing» Agreement with 
Resident Businesses, Holmes, 171 
Nonresident Library Fees in Suburban 
Chicage, Garrison, 1013-17 
Noraste Booxs: libraries participating in 
selection of, 751; of 1961, 179, 24f 
49; Notable Children’s Books of 1961, 
339-43 
Notes Used on Catalog Cards, 238 


ALTA, 462; 
53; PLA, 


O 


Obscenity and the Law, McClure, 806-10 

Of Chickens and Eggs, 4 

Officers, new ALA, and Councilors, 650 

Oklahoma Libraries an TV, Price, 829.- 
32 

On Speaking Up (ed.), 207 

On Talking Back (ed.}, 73 

O'Regan, Grace, Three Roads to Mecca, 
251-52 


. Organization Com., ALA, Mic winter Mtg. 


222-23 

Orr, Robert W., and Dan Lacy, The New 
ALA Officers, 732-35 

Oxtoby, Fred B., Itr., 204 


P 


Palog Verdes, Calif., L., 27-28 

Paperback and the College Bookstore, 
Marshall, 821-25 

Papersack Booxs: The Paperback and 
the College Bookstore, Marshall, 821. 
25; The Paperback in the College Li- 
brary, Keniston, 747-49; Two Revolu- 
tiens and Their Consequences, Houle, 
652-62 

Paperback in the College Library, Kenis- 
ton, 747-49 

Parnassus on Whesls-~and Afloat, 186. 

Peace Corps, 610 

Peace Corps Subcom., ALA International 
Relations Com., authorized, 280 

Periodicals, Newsletters, and Annual 
Publications, 240 . 

Pennsylvania Recruitment Project, ltr.,- 
472-73 : 

Piez, Gladys YT., Insurance and the Pro- 
tection of Library Resources, 421-24; 
Some Library Adhesives—A. Laboratory 
Evaluation of P.V.A.’s, 838-48 

Plummer, Gail, After 53 Years-~A New 
Library, 255-59 ’ 

Pratt, Theodore, An Insider Looks at the 
Miamis, 407-09 
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` referred Practices in the Publication of 
Book Catalogs, 836-37 

Price, Elizabeth Y., Oklahoma Libraries 
on TV, 829-32 

Private Collection, The Fate of a, Stein, 
357-59 

Program Evaluation and Budget Com., 
ALA, annual conf. action, 641;. Mid- 
winter Mtg., 225-26 

Program of the ALA Publishing Dept., 
Love, 814-17 

Progress in ALA Program Activities, 237- 
43 

Project English, USOE, 22 

Postic Lipranizs: Nonresident Library 
Fees in Suburban Chicago, Garrison, 

_* 1013-17 

“Public Library Assn.: Conf. Highlights, 
647-48; Midwinter Mtg., 226; Officers, 
1962-63, 668 

Public Library Circulation, 
149, 474 

Public Relations Office, 237 

Publishing, 239 

Publishing Dept., ALA, 814-17 

Purdue University Libraries 
1005-07 


Index of, 


system, 


4 R 


Reaching Professional Maturity (ed.), 
$ Wallace, 777 
Reading Faster and Better, Keller, 1019- 
21 
Reading for an Age of Change, 51, 237, 
266, 591-92, 667, 985-87; introduction 
at conf., 641-42; promotion display 
kit, 376 
Readings on Book Selection and Intel- 
lectual Freedom, 1954-1961, Gregory, 
145-49 i 
Reading Improvement, 
P.L. program, 1919-21 
Ready, William, Sound of Poetry, 153-54 
Reagan, Agnes L., Needed Research in 
Education for Librarianship, 333-34 
Reason, Joseph, appt. to headquarters 
staff, 627 
Recauitine, 239 
Boaz ltr., 8 
The Compleat Recruiter, Harlow, 313- 
14 
Franklin ltr., 615 
Louisiana State Recruitment Project, 
Taylor, 352-54 
Pamphlet series anned., 972 
Pennsylvania Recruitment Project, ltr., 
472-73 ë 
>— Southern Reeruiting Workshop, 314 
To Be A Librarian, 196 
Reed, Sarah Rebecca, and Robert R. 
Douglass, Library Education Today and 
\ Tomorrow (ed.), 291-92 
“Reference books guide, 238 
REFERENCE SERVICES, 238; standards, 239 
Reference Services Div.: Conf, High- 
lights, 648 
Referral service, Armed Forces Librarians 
Sect., PLA, 452-53 
Research in Librarianship, A Plea for a 
Program of, Goldhor, 44-46 
‘Resources and Technical Services Div.: 


238; Brooklyn 


|, Conf. Highlights, 648-49; Midwinter 
Mtg., 226 

’ Reubens, Beryl L., First Impressions 
{ed.}, 15 


' Rickinag, Myrli, appt. to headquarters 
_ steffi, 770, 781 
ightists, Why Do the — Rage? Moore, 


26-31; ltra., 201-04; reprint, 68 e 


Roberts Report, Jarvis, 135-40 

Roswell, N. Mex., P.L., 28 

Rothstein, Samuel, and Eugene Jackson, 
Should Library Schools Pr pe- 
claliats or Generalists? 320-23 


S. 


Salmon, Eugene, appt. to headquarters 
staff, 177 

Salt Lake City P.L., 255-59 

Schick, Frank L., and Alphonse F, 
Trezza, Facts behind the New ALA 
Goals Exhibit, 35-36 


SCHOLARSHIPS, see AWARDS, CITATIONS, 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Scnoor Lisnarizs: standards, 239; 


Trimble ltr., 285-86 

School Library Development 
pub,, 467 

School Library Service, Achieving Quality 
in, 4 

Services to children, 238 

Services to young adults, 238 

Seward County, Kan., L., 37-41 

Shaw, Fred, A Call to Arms! 1001-04 

Should Library Schools Produce Spe- 
cialists or Generalists? Jackson and 
Rothstein, 320-23 

Shouse, Betty, ltr., 202 

Slocum, Grace P., 1962 ALA Awards, 
Citations, and Scholarships, 663-65 

Small Libraries Project, 610; pub. 
anned., 682, 694 


Project, 


Small Libraries Project Is Under Way, l 


Wright, 42-43 

Snow, C. P., 46 

Social Pressures and Academic Librarian- 
ship, McAnally, 159-64 


Some Library Adhesives—A Laboratory - 


Evaluation of P.V.A.’s, Piez, 928-43 
Sound of Poetry, Ready, 153-54 
Seuthern Recruiting Workshop, 314 
Spalding, C. Sumner, appt. as editer for 
cataloging code revision, 694 
Special Message from the Officers, 386-87 
Spring and Summer Workshops and Con- 
ferences, 336 — 
STANDARDS, 239 
Sept. cover, Jackson ltr., 974 
book catalogs, 239 
bookmobile service, 1031 
children’s service, 1031 
micro-opaques, 4 
small libraries, 54, 1030-31 
Standards—Criteria for Service or Goals 
for the Future? Monroe, 818-20 
types of libraries, 36 
Standards—Criteria for Service or Goals 
for’ the Future? Monroe, 818-20 
Standards for Small Libraries, 54 
Standards or Goals? Jackson ltr., 974 
Start from Scratch, Frary, 104-07 
STAT Amp: Massachusetts—Off’ the 
Launching Pad, 699 
Statement on Individual Membership, 
Chapter Status, and Institutional Mem- 
bership, 637; editorial, 623, 665 
Statewide Attack on the Problem, 
Flanders, 743-45 
Statistical questionnaire screening serv- 
ice, Statistics Com. for P.L., LAD 
Organization & Mgmt. Sect., 610 
Stein, Jay W., The Fate of a Private 
Collection, 357-59 
Stevens County, Kan., L., 37-41 
Stevens, Norman D., ltr., 10 
Stop the Crackdawn on 
Wolseley, Bo 


Coauthors} 


Student Challenge to Libraries, Hamill, 
553-58 

Students, Libraries, and the Educational 
Process, Bryan, 707-15 

STUDENTS, Lisrary Service to: New 
Link in Library Service, Hunt and 
Jorgensen, 585-86; Student Challenge 
to Libraries, Hamill, 553-58; Students, 
Libraries, and the Educational Process, 
Bryan, 707-15; July-Aug. cover 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades, 238 

Sullivan, Edith, lir., 615 


T 


Taylor, Velma J., Louisiana State Re- 
cruitment Project, 352-54 

Ten Years of Florida Library Progress, 
Nistendirk, 413-15 

Therapeutic Censorship, lr., -204 

Thomas, Dylan (photo), 153 

Those Hidden Binding Costs, Gross, 725-29 

Three New Library Schools, 332; Denis 
ltr., 615-16 

Three Roads to Mecca, O'Regan, 251-52 

Thurston, June T., Did the Demonstra- 
tion Demonstrate? 528-31 

Translation of Children’s Books, pub. 
anned., 281 

Treasurer's Report, 651; 1961-1962, 1026- 
28 

Trends in Public Libraries, 267-68 

Trezza, Alphonse F. and Frank L. 
Schick, Facts behind the New ALA 
Goals Exhibit, 35-36 

Trimble, Mrs. Eleanor C., tr., 285-86 

Truelson, Stanley D., Jr., ltr, 204 

Trostee Crrations: Aftermath of an 

_ Award, Lynch, 577-81 (see alse 
AWARDS, CITATIONS, AND SCHOLARSHIPS) 

Turick, Dorothy, appt. to headquarters 
staff, 211 

TV ano Rapto: Oklahoma Libraries on 
TV, Price, 829-32 

Two Revolutions and Their Consequences, 
Houle, 652-62 


U 


Undergraduate Programs and Articulation, 
Morton, 315-19 

UNESCO, Library Program Policy for, 
Clapp, 167-68 

United States 
braries, 22 

University of Miami’s New Otto G. 
Richter Library, 416-17 


Information Service li- 


V- 


Vacationing in Greater Miami, Bock and . 


Wilson, 346.50 

Vocations in Fact and Fiction, 238 

von Braun, Wernher, Libraries and the 
Space Age, 525-28 > 

Vosper, Robert, Needed: An Open End 
Career Policy, 833-35 

Voyles, Judson, ltr., 616 


W 


Wagman, Frederick H., 732, 735 

Wagman, Frederick H., ed., 687 

Wallace, Sarah L., Reaching Professional 
Maturity {ed.), 777 

Warneke, Ruth E., An Experiment in 
Evaluation, 565-68 
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Watch Your Specs! Heim, 130-32 

We Like an Integrated Library System, 
Morelock, 1005-07 

Wells, Frank B., ltr., 773 

Western Reserve Conference on the 
Future of Library Education, 549 

What Next in the Curriculum? Lancour, 
324-27 

Wire House CONFERENCE on CHILDREN 
AND Touru, 184 
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“\Montylou, and Donald D. Bock, 
Vacationing in Greater Miami, 346-50 
Wolseley, Roland E., Stop the Crack- 

down on Coauthors! 999 
Worxsuors: Spring and Summer Work- 
shops and Conferences, 336 


Wright, Donald E., Small Libraries Proj- 
ect Is Under Way, 42-43 

Wylie, Philip, Libraries—-An Author’a- 
Eye View, 537-39 


Y » 


Young Adult Services Div.: Conf. High- ~ 
lights, 649-50 
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What's SO special 
about ESTEY? 


And who said all metal 
_ bookstacks are alike? 


They do look alike at first 
glance, but there’s a world of 


difference. 
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The difference is in the de- 
sign. ž 

Take .end panels, for in- 
stance. 


_ Here’s the ESTEY panel: 


- Beautiful — a clean sweep 


._ of your favorite color with 
| K radius corners, - 





Double faced panels are 


made in one piece too, not ` 


in two pieces with a patch 
down the middle. 


Across the top of the panel 


is a tight fitting cap. When 


floors are uneven, this allows 
adjustment without distort- 
ing the panel. 

Take a close-up look at the 
inside of the ESTEY panel. 


Here are two important ad- 
vantages: 





' 1) The panel completely 


covers the base bracket. Not 
a whisker of bracket shows 
` beyond the edge of the panel. 





2) nade edges are folded 
back a generous 234” instead 
of the skimpy 1” on other 
panels. This gives a pleasing, 
enclosed appearance, espe- 
cially where the base shelf is 
deeper than the adjustable 
shelves. 


Of course, you get the 
beautiful ESTEY color fin- 


.ishes. And it costs no more. 


So you see, end panels are 
not all alike. 


And, there is something 
special about the deliberate 
care which goes into the de- 
sign of every component of 


_ ESTEY bookstacks. 


Write today for the new 
ESTEY catalog — filled with 


color pictures. 
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ONE CATHERINE STREET, RED BANK, N. J. 
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